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the French capital were, Turgot, Quesnay, Neck- 
er, d’Alembert, Helvetius, the duke de la Roche- 
foucault, Mannontel, Madame Riccaboni, and 
other eminent persons, to several of whom he had 
been recommended by David Hume. 

In October 17G6, ho returned to London with 
his noble charge, the young duke of Buccleuch, 
who settled upon him an annuity of £300, for su- 
perintending his education and travel's. Shortly 
after, he went to reside with his mother at Kirk- 
caldy, where, for the next ten years, he spent his 
time in studious retirement, with the exception of 
a few occasional visits to Edinburgh and London. 
During this long interval he was engaged upon 
his great work on political economy, which was 
published in 1776, under the title of an ‘In- 
quiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth 
of Nations,’ 2 vols. 4to. On the death of his 
friend, David Ilurne, the same year, Dr. Smith, 
in a letter to Mr. Strahan of London, gave an in- 
teresting account of his last illness, which being 
published, called forth a reply from Dr. Horne, 
bishop of Norwich, under the title of ‘ A Letter to 
Adam Smith, LL.D., on the Life, Death, and 
Philosophy of David Iluine, Esq. By one of the 
People called Christians.’ Oxford, 1777, 12ino. 
In that publication, that eminent and exemplary 
prelate, on no other grounds than the high eu- 
logium which Dy. Smith had passed on Hume’s 
character, charged him with entertaining the same 
sceptical sentiments and opinions which had been 
held by the deceased historian. 

In 1778, through the interest of the duke of 
Buccleuch, Dr. Smith was appointed one of the 
commissioners of customs in Scotland, in conse- 
quence of which he went to reside in Edinburgh, 
where he spent the remainder of his life. He was 
accompanied by his mother, who survived till 
1784, and by his cousin, Miss Jane Douglas, who 
died in 1788. On receiving this appointment lie 
had offered to resign his annuity, but the duke 
would not hear of it. In 1787, Dr. Smith was 
chosen lord rector of the Glasgow university, an 
honour which, like Thomas Campbell the poet, he 
estimated as one of the highest that could be con- 
ferred upon him. Soon after, his health began to 
decline. After a lingering and painful illness, 
arising from a chronic obstruction in his bowels, 
in. 


lie died in July 1790. A few days before his 
death, all his manuscripts were burnt by his or- 
ders, excepting some detached essays, which he 
intrusted to the care of Drs. Black and Hutton, 
whom he appointed his executors, and who sub- 
sequently published six of them. His library, 
which was a valuable one, devolved to his ne- 
phew, David Douglas, a lord of session, under the 
title of Lord Rcston. 

Dr. Smith was a fellow of the Royal Societies 
both of London and Edinburgh. Ilis portrait, 
engraved by Beugo, from a medallion by Tassie, 
appeared in the Scots Magazine for June 1801, 
(vol. Ixiii.) from which the subjoined is taken 



“ Tn his external form and appearance,” says 
his biographer, Dugald Stewart, “ there was no- 
thing uncommon. When perfectly at ease, and 
when wanned with conversation, his gestures 
were animated, and not ungraceful ; and, in the 
society of those he loved, his features were often 
brightened with a smile of inexpressible benigni- 
ty. In the company of strangers his tendency to 
absence, and perhaps, still more, his conscious- 
ness of this tendency, rendered his manner some- 
what embarrassed, — an efFect which was probably 
not a little heightened by those speculative ideas 
2 H 
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Of propriety which his recluse habits tended at 
once to perfect in his conception, and to diminish 
)iis power of realizing. lie never sat for his pic- 
ture; but the medallion of Tassie conveys an 
exact idea of his profile, and of the general ex- 
pression of his countenance.” lie was equally 
remarkable for absence of mind and simplicity of 
| j character, and for muttering to himself while 
! walking the streets. As an instance of the very 

| high regard in which he was held by the leading 

! statesmen of the day, it is related that the last 
time he was in London, he had engaged to dine 
with Lord Melville, then Mr. Dtindas, at Wim- 
bledon; Mr. Pitt, Mr. Grenville, Mr. Addington, 
afterwards Viscount Sidrnoutli, and some others 
of his lordship’s friends, were there. Dr. Smith 
arrived late, after the company had sat down to 
dinner. The moment he entered the room all the 
company rose, lie apologised for being late, and 
! entreated them to keep their seats. “No,” said 
j they, “we will stand till you are seated, for we 
; are all your scholars.” Ill's works are. 

J The Theory of Moral Sentiments; to which is added, a 
Dissertation on the Origin of Languages, bond. 1759, 8vo. 
bond. 1701, 8vo. 6th edition, with considerable additions 
and corrections, bond. 1790, 2 vols. 8vo. 

An Enquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of 
Nations, bond. 177(>, 2 vols. 4to. Supplement. 1784, 4to. 
The work has passed through numerous editions. The 11th 
edition appeared with Notes, Supplementary Chapters and a 
Life of the Author; by William Playfair, bond. 1805,3 vols. 
8vo. Again, with Notes and Additions, by Mr. Buchanan. 
Kdin. 1814, 4 vols. 8vo. In French, avee des Notes et Ob- 
servations par Germain Gamier de lTnstitut National. Pa- 
ris, 1802, 5 vols. 8 vo. 1809, 3 vols. 8vo. 

better to Mr. Strahan on the last Illness of David Hume, 
bond. 1777, 8 vo. 

Essays on Philosophical Subjects; to which is prefixed an 
Account of the Life and Writings of the Author, by Dngald 
| Stewart, bond. 1795, 4to. 

| Complete Works, with his Life, by Dngald Stewart. 1812, 
j 5 vols. 8vo. 

i SMITH, Jam ics, of Deanston, an eminent sci- 
entific agriculturist, was born in Glasgow, 3d 
January 1789. His father had settled in that 
city in business, and became a wealthy man. His 
mother was a daughter of Mr. Buchanan of Car- 
ston, Stirlingshire. Ilia father died in his infancy, 
and his mother went to reside with her youngest 
brother, who at that time was the managing part- 
ner of very extensive cotton works at Deanston, 
now a beautiful village, on the romantic river 
Teith, about eight miles north-west of Stirling. 


Mr. Smith’s education was completed at the 
university of Glasgow. After leaving it he went 
to reside with his uncle at Catrinc works, Ayr 
shire, belonging to the same firm as those at 
Deanston. At Catrinc, young Smith devoted his 
energies to the attainment of a practical and thor- 
ough knowledge of the numerous intricacies of 
both mechanics and cotton- spinning. Lie entered j 
the factory in the lowest station, working, at the 
same time, twelve hours a-day; and at the age 
of eighteen, his uncle unhesitatingly appointed 
him to the entire management of the Deanston 
works. 

In 1812 the Dalkeith Farmers’ Club offered a 
premium of £500 for an effective reaping machine. 
This led Mr. Smith to turn his mind to the con- 
struction of one ; but, from some cause or other, 
the machine he produced did not succeed. The 
committee, however, were so much pleased with 
the ingenuity of his invention that they encour- 
aged him to bring forward, during the next ses- 
sion, a machine, for the same object, on the same 
principle. Ho complied with their wishes, but, in 
the course of trial, an accident happened to the 
implement, which again prevented the committee 
from awarding to him the premium. For this 
ingenious invention he received from the same 
elnb a superb piece of plate, valued at fifty gui- j 
ueas; from the Highland Society of Scotland, I 
another piece of plate ; from the Gnrgunnock 
Farmers’ Club, in his own neighbourhood, a pair- : 
of silver cups, and from the Imperial Agricultural j 
Society of St. Petersburg, a massive gold medal, ’ 
transmitted through the Hussion ambassador at I 
the British court. At the time these numerous ' 
presentations were made to him Mr. Smith was 
only twenty-four years of age. 

Previous to 1823, he had been successful in 
many of his experiments upon his uncle’s farm; 
but he never could get Mr. Buchanan to adopt 
his theory on the proper cultivation of die soil, 
to its full extent. In the year mentioned, how- 
ever, be*got into his own possession the Dcan- 
ston farm, comprising upwards of 200 acres, 
then in a miserable state of culture, and he then 
commenced his celebrated thorough drainage and 
deep-working operations, which ended in its com-* 
plete reclamation. 
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In 1831 a small publication of his, on ‘Thor- 
ough Draining and Deep Ploughing,’ attracted 
considerable attention among the agriculturists of 
the surrounding districts; but it was not till the 
great agricultural distress of 1834, that the merits 
of this pamphlet became more extensively ac- 
knowledged. In 1843 appeared the 6th edition, 
extracted from the third Report of Drummond’s 
Agricultural Museum, Stirling. 

Iu 1848, Mr. Smith was, by the government of 
Sir Robert Peel, appointed one of the commis- 
sioners to inquire into, and report upon, the sani- 
tary condition of the manufacturing towns and 
different districts of England, and in that capaci- 
ty he propounded his great plan for economising 
sewerage manure. After a most determined and 
protracted opposition on the part of rival interests, 
he and his friends succeeded in obtaining the con- 
sent of the legislature to his scheme for this pur- 
pose. By his invention of the system of deep 
draining, and the introduction of the application of 
sewerage manure, Mr. Smith earned a title to be 
considered one of those benefactors of the human 
race by whom the sources of reproductive indus- 
try have been multiplied through science. 

Ill political economy Mr. Smith was a thorough 
believer in the views taken by his celebrated 
namesake, Adam Smith. Me was a member of 
the Glasgow Philosophical Society, and to its 
‘Transactions’ he contributed several important 
i scientific papers. In connection with the Royal 
Agricultural Improvement Society of Ireland he 
i rendered many valuable services to that country, 
and he was justly considered by that useful asso- 
ciation one of its most distinguished members. 

Mr. Smith died suddenly on the morning of 
10th June 1850, at Kingencleuch, near Maucli- 
line, Ayrshire, the residence of a cousin of his, 
where he was staying on a temporary visit. Me 
was never married. At the period of his death lie 
was engaged in bringing into use a particular kind 
of sheep dip composition. 

Smollett, the surname, evidently originally territorial, of 
;i Dumbartonshire family, one of whose members, Dr. Tobias 
Smollett, by his genius and writings, Has rendered it illustri- 
ous in the annals of literature. His grandfather, Sir James 
Smollett of Bonhill, parish of Cardross, from whom the family 
derived its first eminence, was a native of the burgh of Dum- 
barton, and was bred to the law in the office of a writer in 
Edinourgh. He represented Dumbarton m the convention 


of estates in 1688, as well as in several subsequent par- jj 
liaments. He warmly supported the Revolution, and by j ! 
King William III. was knighted, and made a judge in tha il 
commissary court of Edinburgh. Ho was a zealous advocate ; I 
of the union with England, and in 1707, was appointed one : ! 
of the commissioners for framing the articles of union. Ho j 
was the first member who represented the Dumbarton district j 
of burghs in the British parliament. By his wife, Jane, j 
daughter of Sir Aulay M'Aulny of Ardinenplo, lie had several ' 
sons and daughters. His fourth son, Archibald, married,, 
without his father’s knowledge, Barbara, daughter of Cun- 
ningham of Gilbertfield, Lanarkshire. She had no fortune, | 
and Sir .lames, though displeased at first with the match, ! 
gave his son a liferent of his farm of Dalquhurn, which, with 
an annuity, made his income about £300 u-year. , 

Archibald had three children, and Dr. Smollett, the novel- I 
ist, poet and historian, of whom a memoir follows, was the | 
youngest. Jean Smollett, the doctor’s sister, married Alex- | 
under Telfer, Esq. of Symington, Lanarkshire, and on the ! 
death of her cousin-german, Mr. Commissary Smollett, she j 
succeeded to Bonhill, when she resumed her maiden name of 
Smollett. Her son and successor, Alexander Telfer Smollett ! 
of Bonhill, married Cecilia, daughter of John Renton, Esq. of 
Lambcrton, Berwickshire, and with one daughter had four 
sons. 1. Alexander, lieutenant-colonel, Coldstream guards, 
and M.P. for Dumbartonshire, killed at the battle of Alkmaar 
in 1799. 2. John Kouctt, a naval officer, who succeeded to 
the estate. 3. Tobias George, captain 78th regiment, Ross- 
sliire Highlanders. 4. James, accidentally killed at sea. 

The 2d son, Rear-admiral John Rouctt Smollett, succeeded 
to Bonhill. He married, 1st, Louisa, daughter of William 
Rouett, Esq. of Auehindcnnan, Dumbartonshire, and hud an 
only daughter, who died in infancy ; 2dly, in 1800, Eliza- 
beth, 2d daughter of Hon. Patrick Boyle of Sliewalton, Ayr- 
shire, 2d son of 2d earl of Glasgow; issue, 4 daughters and 
2 sons, Alexander, and Patrick Boyle. Elizabeth, the eldest 
daughter, married, in 1830, Charles Villiers Stuart, Esq., 
youngest brother of Lord Stuart de Decies. 

Alexander Smollett, Esq. of Bonhill, the admiral’s elder 
son, born Nov. 29, 1801, passed advocate in 1824, M.P. for 
Dumbartonshire from 1841 to 1859. 

Patrick Boyle, the younger son, born in 1805, was iu the E. 

I. Co.’s civil service at Madras, from which he retired in 1858. 
Elected 1859 M.P. for Dumbartonshire in room of his brother. 

SMOLLETT, Dk. Tobias Gkokgk, a distin- 
guished novelist and historian, was born in 1721, 
at the old house of Dalquhurn, in Dumbarton- 
shire. Me was the youngest of three children of 
Archibald Smollett and Barbara Cunningham, 
daughter of Cunningham of Gilbertfield near 
Glasgow. Mis father dying while he was very 
young, his education was undertaken by Sir James 
Smollett, his grandfather. Me received his first j 
lessons in classical learning in the school of Dum- j 
barton. When the usual school routine was 
completed he was sent to the university of 
Glasgow, where he. studied medicine, being at the 
same time articled as apprentice to a Mr. John 
Gordon, a surgeon there. At the early age oi 
eighteen, his capabilities for poetry began to man- 
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Ifcst themselves ; and, besides writing several 
keen and skilful satires, he composed ‘ The Regi- 
cide,’ a tragedy, founded on the assassination of 
King James T. In 1740 his grandfather died, 
without leaving any provision cither for the mo- 
ther of Smollett or the family, and thus thrown 
upon his own resources, Smollett resolved to visit 
London after the expiry of his apprenticeship! and 
endeavour to obtain employment in the army or 
navy. On his arrival there ho presented his tra- 
gedy to the managers of the theatres, but meet- 
ing with no success in his endeavours to bring it 
on the stage, he published it, in 1740, with an 
angry prefact!. Tn 1741 he obtained the appoint- 
ment of surgeonVmatc on board a man-of-war, 
and sailed in the unfortunate expedition to Car- 
thagena. While the ship was in the West Indies 
he quitted the service, and, during his residence 
in Jamaica, he became attached to a Miss Anne 
Lascclles, whom he afterwards married. 

On his return to London in 1746, his feelings 
of patriotism led him to write the beautiful and 
spirited poem of ‘ The Tears of Scotland.’ The 
same year he published ‘Advice, a Satire;’ and 
about the same time composed the opera of ‘ Al- 
ceste,’ which, however, was never acted, in con- 
sequence of some ill-timed satires on Rich the 
manager, lie had expected £3,000 with his 
wife, but of this sum he obtained only a small 
part, and that after a very expensive lawsuit re- 
garding it. He was therefore obliged to have 
recourse to his pen for support, and in 1748 lie 
published ‘The Adventures of Roderick Random,’ 
in two volumes, which soon became the most po- 
pular novel of the age. 

Tn 1750 Smollett visited Paris, and on his re- 
turn in 1751 he produced ‘The Adventures of 
Peregrine Pickle,’ in four volumes 12mo, which 
had a rapid sale, and was soon translated into 
French. Having obtained the degree of M.D., lie 
settled at Bath, with the view of entering upon 
medical practice ; but, being disappointed in his 
design, ho returned to London, and fixing his 
residence at Chelsea, became an author by pro- 
fession. In 1753 he published the ‘Adventures 
of Count Fathom,’ and in 1755 his translation of 
* Don Quixote.’ About this time lie visited his 
Nations in Scotland, and on his return to Loudon 


lie undertook the editorship of ‘The Critical Re- 
view.’ In 1757 his farce of ‘ The Reprisal, or the 
Tars of Old England,’ was performed at Drury 
Lane theatre. Being convicted of a libel on Ad- 
miral Knowles, inserted in ‘The Critical Review, 
lie was sentenced to pay a fine of £100, and to be 
imprisoned in the King’s Bench for three months. 
During his confinement, he composed the ‘Adven- 
tures of Sir Lancelot Greaves,’ a sort of English 
Quixote, in which the character of Theodore, king 
of Corsica, his fellow-prisoner, is beautifully deli- 
neated. 1 1 is ‘Complete History of England, 
from the earliest times to the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle,’ in four quarto volumes, appeared in 
1758, and is said to have been written in the short 
space of fourteen months. The success of this 
work encouraged him to write a continuation of it 
to 1764. By this work, the most important of 
his productions, he is said to have realized the 
sum of £2,000. 

In June 1763 lie had visited the Continent, it 
the hope of dissipating the melancholy which 
preyed upon his mind in consequence of the death 
of his only daughter this year. On his return ho 
published his ‘ Travels through France and Italy,’ 
in two vols. Soon after, on account of declin- 
ing health, lie again went to Scotland, and on 
his return to London lie made an unsuccessful 
attempt to obtain from government an appoint- 
ment as consul at. some port in the Mediterranean. 
His novel entitled ‘Adventures of an Atom’ was 
published in 1769. His health becoming again im- 
paired, he set out early in 1770 for Italy, whence he 
never returned. During the journey lie wrote his 
‘ Expedition of Humphrey Clinker,’ which, in the 
opinion of many, is his best novel. 

Dr. Smollett died October 21, 1774, at a village 
called Monte Nuovo, near Leghorn, where lie had 
taken up his abode. II is widow, the Narcissa of 
‘ Roderick Random,’ was left nearly destitute in 
a foreign land ; and March 3, 1784, a benefit was 
procured for her in the Theatre-Royal, Edinburgh, 
the proceeds, amounting, with private donations, 
to £366, being remitted to her in Italy. 

The only work he published connected with his 
profession was a treatise ‘ On the External Use of 
Cold Water,’ a subject which many years after- 
wards began to occupy considerable attention in 
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Germany, as well as in Great Britain, where 
several establishments for the “ Cold water cure” 
of diseases were, in course of time, set on foot. 

Smollett’s ‘ Ode to Leven Water,’ and his 1 Ode 
to Independence,’ with ‘The Tears of Scotland,’ 
written on hearing of the barbarities inflicted by 
the army of the duke of Cumberland in the north 
of Scotland in 1746, contain much' of the feeling 
and inspiration of real genius, and cause regret 
that he did not cultivate his talents for poetry. 
Three years after his death a lofty Trajan column, 
with a Latin inscription, was erected to his me- 
mory, by his cousin, Smollett of Bonhill, on the 
banks of the Leven, near the house in which he 
was born. Ilis portrait is subjoined : 



Dr. Smollett’s works are 

Advice ; a Satire. 1746. 

Reproof, a Satire; being the second part of Advice. 1747. 
The Adventures of Roderick Random. Lond. 1748, 2 vols. 
l2mo. bond. 1750,2 vols. 12mo. The 10th edition. Lond. 
1778, 2 vols. 12mo. Edinb. 1784, 2 vols. 8vo. Innumerable 
oditions. In German. Berlin, 1790, 2 vols. 8vo. And also 
in most of the other European Languages. 

The Regicide; a Tragedy. Lond. 1749, 4to. 

The Adventures of Peregrine Pickle, in which are included, 
Memoirs of a Lady of Quality. Lond. 1751, 4 vols. 12ino. 
Second edition, same year. Reprinted. Lond. 1781, 4 vols. 
8vo. Lond. 1784, 3 vols. 12mo. Numerous impressions. 

An Essay on the external use of water; with particular 


Remarks on the present Method of using tho Mineral Waters 
of Bath. Lond. 1752, 4to. 

Tho Adventures of Ferdinand Count Fathom. Lonu. 
1753, 2 vols. 12mo. Lond. 1782, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Hon Quixote; translated into English. Lond. 1755, 2 
vols. 4to. This is reckoned the best translation of Cervantes. 

Compendium of Voyages. 1757, 7 vols. 12mo. 

The Reprisals ; or the Tars of Old England ; a Comedy 
ly>7. 

A Complete History of England, deduced from tlw descent 
of Julius Caesar, to the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748; 
containing the Transactions of one thousand eight hundred 
and three years. Lond. 1757-8, 4 vols. 4to. Reprinted. 
b°nd. 1758-60, 11 vols. 8vo. Continuation, printed, I.nnd. 
1763, 4 vols. 8vo. Vol. v. 1765, 8vo. 

The Adventures of Sir Launcelot Greaves. Ixmd. 1762, ? 
vols. 12mo. 1782, 2 vols. 8vo, 

The Works of M. de Voltaire; translated from the French : 
with Notes, Historical and Critical. Lond. 1763, &c. 27 
vols. 12mo. Written in conjunction with T. Francklin and 
others. 

Tho Present State of all Nations. Lond. 1764, 8 vols. 8vo. 

Travels through France and Italy; containing Observations 
on Character, Customs, Religion, Government, Police, Com- 
merce, Manufactures, Arts, nnd Antiquities; with a particu- 
lar Description of the Town, Territory, and Climato of Nice, 
and a register of the weather for eighteen months in that 
city. Lond. 1766, 2 vols. 8vo. The same. Dubl. 1766, 2 
vols. 8 vo. 

The Adventures of an Atom. Lond. 1769, 2 vols. 12ino. 
Lond. 1786, 2 vols. 8vo. This is a satire upon tho conduc- 
tors and measures of government from the year 1751. 

Ode to Independence. Glasg. 1773, 4 to. 

The Adventures of Tidemaclms, the son of Ulysses; trans- 
lated from the French of Mods. F. {salignac de la Mothc 
Fcndlon. Lond. 1776, 2 vols. 12 mo. 

The Adventures of Gil Bias of Santillane, translated. 
Lond. 1797, 4 vols. 12mo. 

Plays and Poems, with Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
of the Author. Lond. 1777, 8vo. 

Miscellaneous Works, with Memoirs of his Life and Writ- 
ings; by Rolx-rt Anderson, M.I). Edin. 1790, 6 vols. 8vo. 
The same, with Memoirs of his Life; to which is prefixed, a 
View of the Commencement and Progress of Romance; by ,L 
Moore, M.I). Lond. 1797, 8 vols. 8vo. 

Smollett wrote many articles in the British Magazine, and 
opposed Wilkes in a weekly paper called ‘The Briton.’ Me 
was also, as is well known, the founder of ‘Tho Critical Re- 
view,’ which he conducted for several years with a spirit then 
new in the annals of criticism. 



physician, only son of Thomas Carmichael, Esq., \\ 
representative of the Carmichaels of Bnlrnedie, 
and his wife Margaret, eldest daughter and heir- ! 
css of James Smyth, Esq. of Athenry, was born j 
in Fifeshirc in 1741. In compliance with the tes- 
tamentary injunctions of his maternal grandfather, 
he assumed the name and arms of Smyth, in ad- j 
dition to his own. After studying for six years ij 
at the university of Edinburgh, he graduated Micro | 
in 1764, when lie wrote a dissertation ‘De Para- j 
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lysi,’ and introduced into it a short history of 
Medical Electricity in its application to the cure of 
this disease. lie subsequently, for professional 
improvement, visited France, Italy, and Holland, 
and in 1768 settled in London. Ills first public 
appointment was physician to the Middlesex hos- 
pital ; he had also considerable private practice. 
His attention having been particularly directed to 
the prevention of contagion in cases of fever, he 
had recourse to the effect of nitric acid gas, the 
preventive power of which he fully established. 
His experiments made by order of government on 
board of the Spanish prison ship at Winchester, 
where a pestilential fever prevailed, were deemed 
satisfactory, and in 1802, parliament, in requital 
of hi3 services, voted him a reward of £5,000. 
His claim to the original merit of this valuable 
discovery was disputed by Dr. James Johnstone 
of Kidderminster, for his father, and by M. Chap- 
tal of France, on behalf of Gnyton-Morveau, and 
lie was involved in a severe polemical dispute in 
consequence with several of the profession. Soon 
after, for his health he went to the south of France, 
and subsequently, retiring from professional pur- 
suits, went to live at Sunbury. lie was a fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians, London, also j 
a fellow of the Royal Society, London, and physi- 
cian extraordinary to the king, George TIL He 
died 18th Juno 1821. ITc had married in 1775, 
Mary, only child and heiress of Thomas Holy- 
land, Esq. of Bromley, Kent, and had by her eight 
sons and two daughters. Ilis eldest son, General 
Sir James Carmichael Smyth, was created a bar- 
onet of the United Kingdom in 1821. His eldest 
daughter married Dr. Alexander Monro, professor 
of anatomy in the university of Edinburgh. (Sec 
vol. i. p. 591, col. 2, art. Cakmichaf.l of Bnl- 
madic.) 

Dr. Carmichael Smyth was the author of the 
following medical publications : 

Tcntamon Med. Inaug. de Paralysi. Edin. 1 764, 8vo. 

An Account of the Effects of .Swinging, employed as a 
Remedy in Pulmonary Consumption and Hectic Fever. 
I.ond. 1787, 8vo. 

The Works of the late I)r. William Stork. bond. 1788, 4to. 

A Description of the .Tail Distemper, as it appeared among 
the Spanish Prisoners at Winchester in the year 1780 ; with 
an Account of the means employed for curing that Fever, 
and for destroying the Contagion which gave rise to it. 
bond. 1795, 8vo. 

An Account of the Experiments made on board the Union 


Hospital Ship, to determine the Effect of the Nitrous Acid in 
destroying Contagion, and the safety with which it may he 
employed, bond. 1790, 8vo. 

THe Effect of the Nitrous Vnpour in preventing and de- 
stroying Contagion ; ascertained from "a variety of trials, 
rnado chiefly by Surgeons of his Majesty’s Navy in Prisons, 
Hospitals, and on board of ships : with an Introduction, re- 
specting the Nature of Contagion, which gives rise to the 
Jail and Hospital Fever, and the various methods formerly 
employed to prevent or destroy this. Lond. 1799, 8vo. 

Letter to William Wilberforce, Esq., containing Remarks 
on a Pamphlet, entitled ‘An Account of the Discovery of the 
Power of the Mineral Acid Vapours to destroy Contagion, 
by John Johnstone, M.D.’ bond. 1805, 8vo. 

Remarks on a Report of M. Chnptal ; with an Examina- 
tion of the Claim of M. Guyton de Morveau to the discovery 
of the power of Mineral Acid Gases on Contagion. London, 
1805, 8vo. 

A Treatise on the Hydrencephalus, or Dropsy of the Brain, 
bond. 1814, 8vo. 

better from Mr. Young relating his own case, in which an 
enlarged Spleen was cured by the application of the actual 
Cautery. Annals of Med. vi. 437, 1801. 

Smythe, one of the inodes of spelling the surname of 
Smith. The family of Sir.ythe of Methven, Perthshire, de- 
scend from Thomas Smith, who was apothecary to King 
James HI., as appears by a charter, of date 29th Jan- 
uary 1477. His son, Patrick Smith of Braco, Perthshire, 
temp. James IV., was succeeded by his son, William Smith 
of Braco. The latter, by his wife, Agnes Scott, of the fami- 
ly of Balwearie, Fifeshire, relict of Christopher Snel of Bal- 
garvie, in the same county, had a son, Patrick Smith of 
Braco, who was served heir to his father in 1561, Alexan- 
der, Patrick’s son, predeceased him in 1603, leaving two sons, 
Patrick, who succeeded his grandfather in 1604, and An- 
drew. On the consecration of their guardian, George Gra- 
ham, minister of Scone, as bishop of Orkney, they were 
removed thither, where they settled. Andrew acquired the 
estate of Rapness, and marrying in Orkney, left issue. Pa- 
trick, the older son, laird of Braco, was thrice married, his 
first wife being Catherine Graham, daughter of his guardian, 
and had issue by all his wives. Henry, his eldest son, joined 
the army of Charles b, and fell at Marston Moor in 1644. 
Gcorgo, the second son, predeceased his father, who was 
succeeded by Patrick, the third son. The hitter made great 
additions to his paternal estate in Perthshire, and acquired 
also the lands of Maill in Orkney. He was cast away about 
1651, in crossing the Pentland frith, when himself and the 
whole boat’s crew were drowned. His eldest surviving son, 
Patrick Smith of Braco, sold his estates in the Orkneys, and 
in 1664 purchased from the duke of Lennox, the lands of 
Methven, Perthshire, part of the dowry lands formerly appro- 
priated for the maintenance of the queen-dowager of Scot- 
land. Patrick Smith of Methven was twice married. Pa- 
trick, his only son by his first wife, was accidentally shot by 
his tutor, on a shooting party, on the loch of Methven. Da- 
vid, his eldest son, by his second wife, succeeded him. His 
first wife, Anne, daughter of James Keith of Benholm, bro- 
ther of the sixth earl Mnrischal, was a lady of a bdld military 
spirit, who distinguished herself by her opposition to the 
Covenanters. On Sunday, 13th October 1678, dunng her 
husband’s absence in London, some of that persecuted body, 
chiefly from Perth, met for worship in the neighbourhood of 
Methven castle, when Mrs. Smythe, at the head of her hua- 
band’s tenantry, drove them off the estate. In a letter t« 
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ber husband, whom she calls her “ heartkeeper," she thus 
describes the occurrence : “ My precious love, — A multitude 
of men and women from east, west, and south, came to hold 
a field conventicle two bows’ draft above our church ; they 
had their tent set up before the sun on your ground. I, see- 
ing them flocking to it, sent through your ground, and 
charged them to repair to your brother David, the bailie and 
me, to the Castlehill, where we had hut sixty armed men. 
Your brother, with drawn sword and bent pistol, I, with the 
light horseman’s piece bent on my left arm and a drawn tuck 
in my right hand, all your servants well armed, inarched for- 
ward, and kept the one half of them fronting with the other, 
that were guarding their minister, and their tent, which is 
their standard. . . . They sent oil' a party of ono hun- 

dred men to see what we meant by hindering them to meet ; 
we told them, if they would not go from the parish of Metli- 
ven presently, it should lie a bloody day. . . . They, see- 
ing we were desperate, marched over the Low; and so we 
u\ j nt to the church, and lizard a feared minister preach. 
j They have sworn not to stand with such an affront, hut are 
resolved to come next Lord’s day ; and I, in the Lord’s 
strength, intend to accost them with all that will conic to as- 
sist us." In the same letter she says : “ I have written to 
i your nephew, the treasurer of Edinburgh, to send me two 
brass hagbutts of found, and that with the bearer. If they 
! come against Saturday, I will have them with us. My love, 
i 1 1 resent my lmmlJe duty to my lord marquis (of Montrose) 
:<nd my lady, likewise all your friends; and, my blessed love. 

1 comfort yourself in this, if the fanatics chance to kill me, it 
shall not l>e for nought. I was wounded for our gracious 
j king, and now in the strength of the Lord (Jod of heaven, 

i I’ll hazard my person with the men I may command before 

I ihese rebels rest where ye have power." In a subsequent 
letter she says, “ If every parish were armed, and the stout 
loyal heads joining, with orders to concur and liberty to sup 
press them as enemies to our king and the nation, these rag- 
ing gypsies would settle." It was no wonder that this fiery 
heroine should have been deemed worthy of especial honour 
by Archbishop Sharp. Writing to her lmsband in 1079, she 
informs him that tlrf! provost and dean of guild of Perth hav- 
ing waited on the archbishop at St. Andrews, in reference to 
the induction of a clergyman to the parish church of St. 
John’s, in that city, the archbishop inquired “at the provost, 
all the way of my proceeding against the conventicle, which 
was truly repeated, the archbishop drank my good health, 
and wiid the clergy of this nation were obliged to me." Af- 
! Un-wards, as an evidence of his good opinion of her, lie ap- 
proved of a minister of her recommending to the church of 
Methven. 

The second son, David Srnythc, Esq. of Methven, was the 
first to change the spelling of his name. He died in 1735. 
His son, David Smythe of Methven, born 24th June 1711, 
married, first, Mary, eldest daughter of James Gruhatn of 
Braco, sister of General David Graham of Gorthie, and, with 
other issue, had a son, David, and a daughter, Margaret, 
wife of George Oswald, Esq., merchant, Glasgow ; 2dly, in 
1761, Katherine, daughter of Patrick Campbell, a lord of 
session under the title of Lord Monzie, without issue, lhe 
son, David Smythe of Methven, born 17th January L4G, 
passed advocate, 4th August 1769. He married, 8th April 
1772, Elizabeth, only daughter of Sir Robert Murray, of 
Hillhead, baronet, and sister of General Sir James Murray 
Pulteney, baronet. On the death of this lady in 1785, he 
began to practise at the bar, and soon after was appointed 
Bheriff-depute of Perthshire. Admitted a lord of session, 
5th November 1793, he assumed the title of Lord Methven. 


On March 11, 1796, he was appointed a lord of justiciary. 

The latter office he resigned in 1804, and died Jan. 30, 1806. 

He had married, 2dly, in 1794, Amelia Euphemia, only daugh- 
ter of Mungo Murray, Esq. of Lintruso, si vied, “the Flower 
of Strathmore.” She is celebrated by Burns in his song of 
* Blythe was she,’ having been seen by the poet, when on a 
visit to her relative, Sir William Murray of Ochtortyrc. By 
his 1st. wife Lord Methven had 3 sons and 4 daughters, and 
by his 2d, 6 sons and 2 daughters. Catherine Campbell, the 
elder of these last, became the wife of the Right Hon. David 
Boyle, lord-justico-gcneral of Scotland. 

His three surviving sons were, 1. Robert Smythe of Meth- 
ven, horn in 1778, married, 1st, in 1810, Mary, 2d daughter 
of James Townsend Oswald, Esq. of Dunnikicr, Fifesliire; 

2dly, in 1817, Susan Renton, eldest daughter of Sir Alex- 
ander Muir Mackenzie of Delvine, baronet; without iwue. 

2. William, of whom below. 3. The Rev. Patrick M. Smythe, 
ofTainworth, Warwickshire. Another son, George Smythe, 

Esq., was killed by a fall from a gig. This gentleman, a 
member of the Baunatyne Club, contributed to t hat Society 
a volume, entitled ‘ Letters of John Grahame, of Olavcrhouse, 
Viscount of Dundee, with illustrative Documents.’ Edin. 
1826, 4 to. 

Robert Smythe, Esq. of Methven, died in 1817. His half 
brother, William Smythe, Esq., horn 1803, succeeded. Ho 
married, 1st, in 1838, Margaret, eldest daughter of James 
Walker, Esq. of Great Georgo Street, Westminster; and, 

2dly, in 1849, Emily, daughter of General Sir John Oswald 
of Dunnikicr, G.C.B. Educated at Westminster and Christ 
Church, Oxford, (B.A. 1826, M.A. 1828,) ho was called to 
the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1829, and to the Scottish bar in 
1836, but retired from practice; appointed secretary to the 
Board of Supervision in Scotland in 1845, resigned in 1852 ; a 
magistrate anil deputy lieutenant and convener of Perthshire. 

Ilis son and heir, David Murray Smythe, was born in 1850. 

Snell, a surname, from a word in the Anglo-Saxon, mean- 
ing agile, or hardy. In the Scotch, the word Snell means hitter 
or sharp. In the year 1688, Mr. John Snell, with a view 
to support Episcopacy in Scotland, bequeathed the estate of 
IWft-on, near Leamington, Warwickshire, for the maintenance 
of Scottish students at Baliol coll -ge, Oxford, who had been 
for some years at the university of Glasgow, in which the 
patronage is vested. 

Soiavay, Earl of, a title in the Scottish peerage, which, 
with the secondary titles of Viscount libberis, and Baron 
Douglas of Lockerby, Dalvcen, and Thornhill, was conferred, 
by patent, dated 17th June 1706, on Lord Charles Douglas, 
third son of the second duke of Queeusherry, afterwards third 
duke of Queeusherry, and second duke of Dover, (sec page j j 
316 of this volume). On his accession to the dukedom in ; 

1711 , it, beeamo merged in that tit ie. Extinct on his death j 

in 1778. I 

Somerville, a surname originally Norman. The first of ; j 
the name in Great Britain was Sir Gualter de Somerville, 
who accompanied William the Conqueror into England, and | 
obtained from him estates in Staffordshire and Gloucester- < 
shire. He left three sons, and died at the commencement 
of the twelfth century. From liis eldest son, Sir Gualter d» 
Somerville, descended .Sir Philip de Somerville of Whichnour, 
Staffordshire, who there instituted the gift of a flitch of ba- 
con, called the Dunmow flitch, to the husbands and wives 
who had lived together a year and a day without any strife 
or disagreement. The last of his house in England wai 
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William Somerville, the poet, author of ‘The Chase,’ &c., 
descended from tfte third son. 

William de Somerville, the second son, came to Scotland 
with David I., from whom he had a grant of' the lands of 
Carnwath in Clydesdale. He witnessed the foundation char- 
ter of Melrose abbey by that monarch in 1136, also donations 
by him to the monasteries of Dunfermline and Kelso. He 
died in 1142, and was buried at Melrose. Ho had two sons, 
William, who witnessed a charter of David I. to the abbacy 
of Kelso in 1144, as well as several of Malcolm IV., and 
died in 1161 ; and Walter, witness to a charter of the latter 
monarch betwixt 1154 and 1160. The former left a son, 
also named William de Somerville, witness to several char- 
ters of Malcolm IV. and William the Lion. In the reign of 
the latter lie slew a monstrous animal which greatly devas- 
tated the district of Linton, Roxburghshire. According to 
tradition, it was a serpent, supposed to have been the last 
that infested that part of the country, and in 1 1V4 he ob- 
tained the lands of Linton from the king us a reward. A 
place is pointed out as the animal’s den, bearing the name of 
“ the worm’s hole,” and the ground in its vicinity is called 
Worinington. On an ancient stone on the south wall of the 
parish church is the figure of a horseman spearing the mouth 
of an animul resembling a dragon, and underneath it were 
inscribed the words 

“ The wode laird of Lariestone 
Slew the wode worm of Winnies ton, 

And won all Linton parochinc.” 

The crest of tho Lords Somerville has the inscription “The 
wode laird,” and contains other allusions to William de Som- 
erville’s exploit. After obtaining the lands of Linton, tho 
latter became chief falconer to tho king and sheriff of Rox- 
burghshire. He was buried in the choir of Linton church. 

William de Somerville of Linton and Carnwath, the son of 
this adventurous baron, is said to have distinguished himself 
at a tournament at Roxburgh, before Alexander II. His 
son, Sir William de Somerville, fought at the battle of 
Largs, 2d October 1263, and died in 1282. The son of this 
baron, Sir Thomas de Somerville of Linton and Carnwath, 
was present in the convention at Brigham, 12th March 121)0, 
when a marriage between the Princess Margaret and Prince 
Edward of England was proposed. He swore fealty to King 
Edward L, 15th May 1296, but the following year he joined 
Sir William Wallace. He made several donations to the 
monks of Melrose out of his barony of Linton, and died about 
1300, leaving tivo sons, Sir Walter, and Sir John de Somer- 
ville. The former was ono of tho few barons who supported 
Wallace, under whom lie commanded tho third brigade of 
cavalry at the battle of Biggar. He was also a steady ad- 
herent of Robert tho Bruce. The latter was taken by the 
English in 1306. During tho wars of this period, Linton 
tower, built by William de Somerville, the serpent-slayer, was 
often put in peril, from its position on the borders, by its 
owners’ sturdy opposition to the aggressions of the English. 

Sir Walter de Somerville of Linton and Carnwath, one of 
Bruce’s principal associates, died about 1330. By Ins wife, 
Giles, daughter and heiress of Sir John Herring, lie got the 
lands of Gilmerton, Drum, and Goodtrecs, Mid Lothian, and 
had three sons. 1. Sir James, killed at the battle of Dur- 
ham in 1346. 2. Sir Thomas, who fought in the same bat- 
tle, and succeeded bis brother. 3. Richard, witness to a 
charter of the earl of Lennox in 1310. 

Sir Thomas de Somerville of Linton and Carnwath, between 
1362 and 1366, had throe safe-conducts into En^and to | 


visit the shrine of St. Thomas a Becket at Canterbury, and 
one to go through England to visit St. John of Amboise in 
France. He died before 1370. His eldest son, Sir William 
de Somerville, one of the hostages for the release of David 

11., 3d October 1357, died in 1403, leaving two sons, Sir 
Thomas, first Lord Somerville, and William, ancestor of the 
Somervilles of Cambo. 

Somkkville, Baron, a title in the peerage of Scotland, 
conferred before 1430, on Sir Thomas Somerville, above men- 
tioned. He had a safe-conduct to England to meet James 

1., 13th December 1423, and he was one of the guarantees of 
tho treaty for his release, 28th December 1424; also, one of 
the jury on the trial of Murdoch, duke of Albany, in May 
1425. Ho held tho office of justiciary of Scotland south of 
the Forth, and appears to have been created a peer, by tho 
title of Lord Somerville, before 1430. He died in 1445. He 
married Janet, daughter of Sir Alexander Stewart of Dcrnc- 
ley, and got with her the barony of Cambusnethan, Lanark- 
shire. His son, William, second Lord Somerville, was fre- 
quently a commissioner to treat with tho English as to peace, 
and was a conservator of several truces witn the English. 

He died in June 1455. With two daughters, lie had two sons; 
John, third Lord Somerville, and Thomas Somerville, of Plano, 
Stirlingshire. 

John, third Lord Somerville, was wounded at the battle 
of Sark against the English in 1448. He was present with 
James II. at tho siege of Roxburgh, when his majesty was 
killed by the bursting of a cannon in 1460. IIo was con- 
cerned with the Boyds in carrying off James III. from Lin- 
lithgow to Edinburgh, 9th July 1466, for which a pardon 
under the great seal was granted to him by parliament, 13th 
October that year. He died in November 1401. Ho was 
twice married; first, to Helen Hepburn, sister of Patrick, 
first earl of Botliwell, and had by her a son, William, master . 

of Somerville, who died in 1488, and two daughters ; 2dly, j 

to Mariot, daughter of Sir William Baillie of Lamington, and, | 
with a daughter, Mary, had a son, Sir John Somerville of 
Cambusnethan, tutor to his nephew, John, fourth Lord j 

Somerville, who was of weak intellect. Sir John was killed j 

at Flodden 9th September 1513. Ho married Elizabeth, a , 
daughter of Carmichael of Balmedie, Fifes hire, and was an- 
cestor of the Somervilles of Cambusnethan. His son, Sir 
John Somerville of Cambusnethan, was called Red Bay , from 
carrying a red leathern hag for holding his hawk’s meat. He 
married a sister of the earl of Montrose. Their son took 
to wife, Catherine, daughter of Sir John Carmichael of j 
Meadowflat, captain of Crawford, one of the mistresses i 
of James V. In that curious book, ‘ The Mcmorie of the j 

Somervilles,’ published in 1815, 2 vols., from tho original 1 

manuscripts, many interesting notices are given of the j 
royal visits to Cowthally, Lord Somerville’s seat in j 
tho parish of Carnwath; and especially of the flirtations j 
of James V. with “ Mistress Katherine Carmichael, the cap- ! 
tain of Crawfuird’s daughter, a young lady much about sox- 
teinth years of age, admired for her beautie, handsomeness of 
personc, and vivacity of spirit.” The work was written by 
James Somerville of Drum, who died in 1690, styled 
in the title-page, James eleventh Lord Somerville. Al- 
luding to “Mistress Katherine’s” connexion with tho king, 
the author thus concludes an admirable defence of her : — 

“ Thus far I have digressed in vindication of this excellent | 
lady that it may appear it was nether her choyse nor any 
vitious habite that prevailed over her chastitie, but ane ine- 
vitable fate that the strongest resistance could hardly with- 
stand.” She died in 1552. She was descended from tho 
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family of Balmedie or Balineadow in Fife, which Sibbald 
(History of Fife , p. 409) says in his time gave “ title to Sir 
David Carmichael in Perthshire. This was exchanged by 
the earl of Fife with the earl of Angus giving Balmedie for 
Balbirnie; and in King James III.’s reign, the carl of Angus 
gave Balmedie with the heritable bailiary of the regality of 
Abcrnethy to a gentleman of the name of Carmichael, cap- 
tain of the castle of Crawford, Sir David’s predecessor, who 
married the carl’s mother when a widow.” 

William, master of Somerville, left two sons, John, fourth 
Lord Somerville, who died without issue, and Hugh, fifth 
Lord Somerville. The latter sat in parliament, ltitli Novem- 
ber 1524. He was taken prisoner at the rout of Solway in 
November 1542, and placed in the custody of Lord Audley, 
lord-chancellor of England. Ilis income was estimated at 
400 marks sterling yearly, and ho was ordered to he released 
1st July 1543, on payment of 1,000 marks sterling. He 
supported the proposed match between the infant Queen 
Mary and Edward, prince of Wales, the son of Henry VIII. 
This, indeed, was one of the conditions on which ho and 
Rome others of the noblemen taken prisoners at Solway ob- 
j tained their liberty, and to insure his adherence to the pro- 
ject, ho had from the. English monarch a pension of 200 
marks. The earls of Glcncairn and Cassillis, and the Lords 
Somerville, Maxwell, Fleming, and Oliphant, were. the. no- 
blemen who agreed to Henry’s conditions. They subscribed 
| the bond, by which, to use the words of the regent Arran, 
they were tied in fetters to England, and having confirmed it 
j with their oaths and left hostages in the hands of the Eng- 
| lish king, they were allowed to return to Scotland. To 
j Lord Somerville was intrusted, in 1513, the bond or cove- 
nant drawn up by the carl of Angus and his confederates, — 

I wherein they bound themselves to fulfil their engagements to 
I the English king, his lordship undertaking to deliver it to 
Henry. But before he could proceed to London, both lie and 
Lord Maxwell, the principal agents of Aligns in conducting 
liis intrigues with England, were arrested, and on Lord Som- 
erville was found the bond signed at Douglas castle, with 
letters which fully disclosed the treasonable plans of the par- 
ty. In the following year Lord Somerville was one of the 
principal nobles who signed the agreement to support the 
authority of the queen-mother as regent of Scotland, on the 
deprivation of the earl of Arran of the office. The same 
year he was in an expedition which Arran led against Eng- 
land, but which, owing to the treachery of the Donglascs, 
was shamefully put to flight at Coldingham, by an English 
force inferior to them in numbers. About this time Linton 
lower on the borders was first dilapidated by the warden of 
the English marches, and next totally destroyed by the earl 
of Surrey. With the other nobles who were in secret commu- 
nication with England, laird Somerville had given his adhe- 
rence to the Reformed doctrines. He died in 1549. By his 
wife, Janet, daughter of William Maitland of Lelhington, he 
bad, with two daughters, three sons. 1. James, sixth Lord 
Somerville. 2. John, who died without issue. 3. Hugh, 
ancestor of the Somervilles of Spittal. 

James, the eldest son, was detained in England, when 
master of Somerville, as a hostage for his father. In 1543, 
the latter wrote to Sir Ralph Sadler, the English ambassador 
in Scotland, requesting that- lie should be allowed to return 
home, as he was very ill with the stone. Unlike his father, 
he opposed the Reformation, and when the Confession of 
Faith was ratified by the estates, 17th July 1560, he and 
the earl of Athol and Lord Borthwiek were the only three 
who voted against it, saying, “We will believe as our fathers 
believed.” Ho adliejed to the cause of Queen Mary, and 


joined her forces at Hamilton in May 1568, with 300 horse. 

He fought at their head at the battle of Langside, where he 
was severely wounded. He died in December 1569. By Ins 
wife, Agnes, daughter of Sir .James Hamilton of Finnnrt, lie 
had, with two daughters, two sons, Hugh, seventh Lord 
Somerville, and another, who got from his father part of the 
barony of Carnwath. 

Hugh, seventh Lord Somerville, was at first one of Queen | 
Mary’s faction, and his name appears, with that of the oilier 
lords, at the letter sent to Queen Elizabeth on her behalf, 
dated the end of March 1570. When, however, the queen’s 
lords held a parliament in the Tnlhooth of Edinburgh, 12th 
July 1571, for the purpose of declaring nil the proceedings 
regarding the young king’s coronation null, his lordship, who 
had been written to, declined to vote, alleging in excuse that 
he was a man of small judgment, and therefore behoved to 
advise before he rashly voted to depose a crowned king, and 
took documents of his refusal. He was beginning to veer 
with the tide, and was sworn a privy councillor to James j 
VI. In the General Assembly which met at Edinburgh 4th 
August 1590, the bailies of that city presented a complaint 
from the town council, as to the violation of the Sabbath in ■ 
the different burghs, by the going of mills, receiving of loads | 
within their gates, selling of flowers, &c. Lord Somerville, I 
being present, alleged the privilege of his mfefUnent tor hold- 
ing the market of Carnwath on the Lord’s day, yet consented 
that neither fair nor market should be kept there. If lie 
failed, the Assembly commanded the presbytery to proceed 
against liim, according to the acts, ( CnldftrtoooJ vol. v. p. 
110). Ho died in 1597. By his wife, Elinor, daughter o( 
Lord Seton, he had sixteen children, eight of whom died 
I young. Of the rest four were daughters and four sons. 1 . 
William, master of Somerville, who predeceased his father. 

He had a remission, 26th January 1588, for having acciden- 
tally killed his brother, Robert. 2. Robert.. 3. Gilbert, 
eighth Lord Somerville. 4. Hugh Somerville of Drum, who 
carried on the line of the family. 

Gilbert, eighth Lord Somerville, entertained James VI. 
with great splendour, at his castle of Cowtlmlly, punningly 
called by the king Cowdaily, because he had observed that a 
cow and ten sheep were killed there every day. By his ex- 
travagance Lord Somerville greatly reduced his estate, and in 
1003 Carnwath was sold to the earl of Mar. It afterwards 
came into the possession of the family of Dalziel, to whom it 
gives the title of earl. In the ranking of the Scots nobility 
in 1606, the title of Lord Somerville does not occur. His 
lordship died in 1618. With three daughters, ho had' an only 
son, who died in infancy. His brother, Hugh Somerville of 
Drum, succeeded him, but did not assume the title. Ho died 
at Drum in 1640, in his 70th year. By his wife, Margaret, 
daughter of Gavin Hamilton of Iiaploch, he had, witli two 
daughters, two sons. 

James, the elder son, properly tenth Lord Somerville, 
served with reputation in the French and Venetian service, 
and on liis return home had the rank of lieutenant-colonel in 
the army. He died 3d January 1677, and was buried at 
Holyrood-hou.se. By his wife, Lilias, daughter of Sir Janu s 
Bannatync of Ncwliall, a lord of session, he had a son, James 
Somerville of Drum, properly eleventh Lord Somerville. Be- 
ing on the jury at the trial of Campbell of Cesmock in March 
1684, he was one of the three jurymen who complained of 
tho undue pains taken by the king’s advocate to procure evi- 
dence against the prisoner, and when they were reproved for 
interfering in tho matter, they boldly replied that it concerned 
them and their consciences to see that tne probation was f.iif 
and equal They were indicted for a riot in interrupting the 
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J court on that trial, but it was passed over. James Somer- 

j ville of Drum died in 1690. Ilis son, James Somerville, 

l younger of Drum, predeceased his father. In a drunken 

j quarrel, he was mortally wounded by Thomas, son of Tho- 

| mas Learmonth, advocate, with the sword of Hugh Pater- 

son, younger of Bannockburn, 8th July 1682. lie lived a 
day or two afterwards, forgave Learmonth, and counselled 
him to leave the country. It was alleged that the wound 
was rendered mortal by had management. His son, James 
Somerville, born in 1674, succeeded his grandfather, and was 
properly twelfth Lord Somerville. He died 4th December 
1709, leaving, with two daughters, four sons. 1. James. 
2. George Somerville of Hinder, Somersetshire. 3 and 4 
John and William, who both died without issue. 

James, the eldest son, thirteenth Lord Somerville, claimed, 
at the keenly contested election of a representative peer of 
Scotland in 1721, to he admitted to vote, but his claim was 
not allowed. He thereupon entered a protest. At the gen- 
eral election 21st April 1722, the same took place. At the 
election, however, of 15th August following, his vote was ad- 
mitted, and on a petition to the king, his right to the peerage 
was acknowledged by the House of Lords, 27th May 1723. 
At the general election of 1711, he was chosen one of the 
sixteen Scots representative peers. He added considerably 
to his fortune by an arrangement with his kinsman, the cele- 
brated author of ‘The Clmse,' William Somerville, Ksq. of 
Kadstone, Warwickshire, and Somerville Aston, Gloucester- 
shire, representative of the Knglish branch of the Somer- 
villes, by which, in consideration of certain sums applied to 
tho relief of burdens, the latter, who was unmarried, settled 
the reversion of his estates upon him. lie succeeded to 
them, on the death of the poet in 1742. He built the ele- 
gant nouse of Drum, and luid out the plantations there in 
great taste. He died at Drum, 14th December 1765. He 
was twice married, to Knglish ladies, and had two sons and 
two daughters. 

The elder son, James, fourteenth Lord Somerville, an offi- 
cer in tho 2d regiment of dragoon guards, served several 
campaigns with great credit, lie quitted the army in 1761, 
with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. He was chosen a repre- 
sentative peer 7th August 1793, and died 16th April 1796, 
unmarried. 

His brother, the Hon. Hugh Somerville, was also an officer 
of the 2d dragoon guards, and afterwards major of the 16th 
light dragoons. In 1762 he accompanied the latter regiment 
to Portugal, and was in the force under Brigadier-general 
Burgoyne, which surprised a Spanish advanced party in 
the town of Valencia d’Alcantara, Aug. 27, 1762, when they 
entirely destroyed one of the best regiments in the Spanish 
service. In 1768 ho became lieut.-e.ol. of his regiment. He 
quitted the army soon after, and died at York house, Clifton, 
May 7, 1795. lie was twice married, like his father, and 
to Knglish ladies. By his first wife ho had a son, John, 
15th Lord Somerville, and by his second, six sons and one 
daughter 

John, 15th Lord Somerville, distinguished himself by the 
attention which ho paid to agriculture, and has transmitted 
his name to posterity by the introduction of the breed of Me- 
rino sbeep from Lisbon into Great Britain. In 1805 and 
subsequent years, while residing at his seat of The Pavilion 
on the Tweed, he was the companion of Sir Walter Scott in 
salmon-spearing and other sports. To Scott his skill in 
every department of the science of rural economy was of 
great use, and ho always talked of him in particular as his 
master in the art of planting. In Scott’s work, ‘ Paul’s Let- 
ter* to his Kinsfolk,’ he figures as Paul’s laird. He succeed- 


ed Sir John Sinclair in 1813, as president of the Board of 
Agriculture, and died, unmarried, in 1819. 

His half-brother, Mark, succeeded as 16th lord. Born 
Oct. 26, 1784, he died, unmarried, June 8, 1842. 

His brother, Keiielm, became 17th lord. He was borr 
Nov. 14, 1787; educated at L’ugbv; entered the royal navy 
in 1801. He was placed on the Retired List of rear-admirals in 
I84fi. Tie commanded flic Thames on the coast of America, 
and was officially recommended for his services during tho 
expedition. He married, Sept. 3, 1833, Frances Louisa, only 
daughter of John Hayman, Esq.; issue, Hugh, 18th baron, born 
Oct. II, 1839, and his son Aubrey John ns 19th baron, who 
died August 28, 1870. The title is now (1875) extinct 

SOMERVILLE, Thomas, D.I)., ail eminent 
divine and historian, was born in the spring of 1741, 
at Ilawick, of which parish his father was minister. 
He studied at the university of Edinburgh; and, in 
autumn 1702, was regularly licensed as a preacher 
of the gospel. Shortly after, he was appointed by 
Sir Gilbert Elliot of Minto, tutor to his son, tho 
first Lord Minto, afterwards governor-general of 
India. In 1707, the church of Minto becoming 
vacant, he was presented by Sir Gilbert to that 
charge. In 1772, on the translation of Dr. James 
Macknight to Edinburgh, Sir Gilbert’s interest pro- 
cured for him the more lucrative living of Jedburgh. 
At the commencement of the American Revolution- 
ary war, he published a pamphlet, entitled ‘ Candid 
Thoughts on American Independence,’ written in 
a spirit of determined hostility to the claims of 
the colonists, which drew forth a reply from Mr. 
Tod of Kirthmds, called 1 Consolatory Thoughts 
mi American Independence, by a Merchant.’ In 

1792 he produced his ‘History of the Political 
Transactions, ami of Parties, from the Restoration 
of Charles II. to the Death of King William,’ a 
work which displays considerable research. In 

1793 lie was nominated one of the chaplains in or- 
dinary to his majesty for Scotland, and also elected 
a member of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

In 1798 he published a ‘ History of the Reign 
of Queen Anne,’ dedicated by permission to 
George III. ; and being, at the time of its 
publication, in London, he was introduced at 
St. James’, and personally presented a copy of 
the work to the king. lie furnished the statisti- 
cal survey of the parish of Jedburgh to Sir John 
Sinclair’s work, and on the attempt to introduce 
the culture of the tobacco plant into Roxburgh- 
shire, he was among the first to afford it a fair 
trial. He died at Jedburgh, May 16, 1830, ia 
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the 90th year of his age, and 64th of his ministry. 
Ilia works are : 

Candid Thoughts on American Independence. 

History of Political Transactions and of Parties, fun the 
Restoration of King Charles II. to the death of King Wil- 
liam III. Loud. 175)2, 4to. 

Observations on the Constitution and Present State of 
Britain. Lond. 1793, 8vo. 

History of Croat Britain during the reign of Queen Anne; 
with au Appendix. Lond. 1798, 4to. 

A Sermon. 1811, 8vo. 

A Collection of Sermons. 1813, 8vo. 

Two Sermons, communicated to the Scotch Preacher. 

A Sermon, on the Nature and Obligation of an Oath, in- 
serted in the Scottish Pulpit. 

SOMERVILLE, Andrkw, R.S.A., ail artist of 
great promise, the eldest son of a wire-worker in 
Edinburgh, was born in that city in 1808, and edu- 
cated at the High school. lie was at first a pupil 
in Mr. William Simpson’s drawing academy, and 
afterwards assisted his master in teaching, till the 
latter removed to London. Young Somerville’s 
paintings on being sent to the exhibition, then in 
the Waterloo Rooms, soon began to attract atten- 
tion. lie first exhibited in 1830, and was elected 
a member of the Scottish Academy in February 

1832. Ho was chosen an associate in November 

1833. Some of bis favourite subjects were the 
‘ Bride of Yarrow, 1 ‘Edith,’ and ‘Bonny Kil- 
nieny.’ His ‘Flowers of the forest,’ one of his 
best productions, a picture of the fatal field of 
Flodden, is now in the possession of Adam Sim, 
Esq. of Coulter Mains, Lanarkshire. He was 
equally successful in the pathetic and the humour- 
ous— the latter being admirably shown in his pic- 
ture of ‘ Donnybrook Fair.’ He died in January 

1834. at the early age of 26. 

Soriiy, or Soiidir, the surname of an ancient Galloway 
family, who owned the lands of Sort)/, which now form the 
parish of Sorhie, Wigtownshire. The Hammy 8, another an- 
cient Galloway family, originally named De Aimeth and 
Almnnay, succeeded them in the possession. See IIa.nnay. 
vol. ii. p. 450. 

Sonus, an ancient surname, borne by a once potent fam- 
ily which seems to have left no representative. The first of 
the name was Ranulph de Sules, an Anglo-Saxon baron of 
Northamptonshire, who accompanied David I. into Scotland, 
and received from him a grant of lands in Liddesdale, with 
the manor of Nisbet in Teviotdale, as well as other lands in 
East Lothian. He is a witness to several of the charters of 
that monarch. He and his successors were lords of Liddes- 
dale; in charters they were often styled Finccma Regis. 
Ranulph built a fortalice in Liddesdale, called Hermitage 
castle, which gave rise to the now extinct village of Castle- 


town. In 1271 William de Sonlis was knighted at Hiulding 
ton by Alexander III., ami under the same monarch lie be- 
came justiciary of Lothian. Ho was one of the magnates 
Scotia who, in 1284, engaged to support the succession ot 
the princess Margaret to her grandfather, Alexander III. In 
125>0, he and Sir John Soulis were present in the meeting of 
the Estates of Scotland at Brigham, now Birgham, a village 
on tho northern bank of the Tweed, when the proposal for a 
marriage between the heiress of Scotland and the prince of 
Wales was agreed to. Sir John de Soulis was one of the 
ambassadors to France to arrange the marriage of Jolctts, 
daughter of the count de Dreux, with Alexander III. In 
1294, he again went to France, to negotiate the mnrriago of 
Edward Baliol with a daughter of Charles, brother of tho 
French king. In 1299 ho was appointed by John Baliol 
dittos regni ScoiUr , keeper of the Scottish kingdom. In 
1300 lie commanded at the siege of Stirling castle, which was 
surrendered to him by tho English. In 1303 he was one of 
tho Scots commissioners at Paris. At the capitulation of 
St rat hurd, 9th February 1304, he was excepted by Edward 
1. from the ignominious conditions imposed on the vanquish- 
ed, and it was provided that ho should remain in exile for 
two years. He joined Robert the Bruce, and for his services 
to that monarch, was rewarded with a grant of the baronies 
of Kirknndrews and Tortliorwald, uud the lands of Bretta- 
lae.li, Dumfries-sliire. Accompanying Edward Bruce to Ire- 
land, ho was slain with him in battle near Dundalk, 5th 
October, 1318. 

In 125)0, Sir Thomas de Soulis, of the comity of Roxburgh, 
the brother of Sir John, swore fealty to Edward I. In 1300 
In* was taken prisoner by the English in Galloway, and «h 
we learn by the Wardrobe accounts, Edward I. ordered fonr- 
pencc a-ilay to be paid as his allowance. In 1300 his widow, 
Alicia dc Soulis, did homage to Edward for lands in Scotland. 

Nicholas de Soulis, of this family, was ono of the claim- 
ants of the crown of Scotland after the death of Alexander 
III. Prynne the historian thus states his claim,— “ Alex- 
ander II. left a bastard daughter, Margery, who married 
Allan Durward, an active, ambitious baron, who died in 
1275, leaving three daughters. One of those daughters, 
Ermangard, married a Soulis ; and of this Soulis was Nicho- 
las the competitor. 1 His grandson, Sir William Sonlis, is de- 
signed Butellarius Regis in 1320. He was one of tho Scots 
nobles who sent the famous letter to tho Pope that year, 
asserting the independence of Scotland. He was governor ot 
Berwick; hut soon after was convicted of treason and for- 
feited by King Robert the Bruce, and Sir Alexander Setn n 
was appointed governor of Berwick in his place. He was sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for life. Barbour insinuates that tho 
object of the conspirators was to place Soulis on the throne. 

The barony of Caverton, Roxburghshire, also belonged to 
the Soulises, one of whom, Lord Soulis, according to tradi- 
tion, was boiled alive at the Nine-stane rigg in the parish of 
Castletown, near his castle of Hermitage. In the town of Kil- 
marnock, Ayrshire, stood Soulis’s Cross, a Btone pillar, eight 
or nine feet high, placed at the south entrance of the High 
church, and erected to the memory of Lord Sonlis, said to 
have been an English nobleman, who was killed on the spot 
in 1444, by an arrow from one of the family of Kilmarnock. 
In 1825, the inhabitants rebuilt it by subscription, and placed 
a small vase on its top, with the inscription, “ To the Memory 
of Lord Soulis, 1444.” 

Southkhk., Earl of, a title in the peerage of Scotland 
conferred in 1033, on Sir David Carnegie ot Kinuaird, eldest 
son of Sir David Carnegie of Panbridc, also designed of Collu- 
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j thie, by Ins second wife, and grandson of Sir Hubert Carnc- | 
| gie of Kinnaird, appointed a lord of session, July 4, 1547, 
j (see vol. i. p. 693). Sir David was knighted by James VI.. 

! and in 1604 nominated one of the parliamentary commis- 
sioners for the projected union betwixt England and Scot- 
land. Ho was also a visitor of the university of St. An- 
drews. In the parliament which sat in 1612, he was one of 
the commissioners for the shire of Fife. In 1615 he was a 
member of the court of high commission. He was first cre- 
ated a peer by the title of Lord Carnegie of Kinnaird, 14th 
April 1616, to him and his heirs male, bearing the name 
and arms of Carnegie. lie was constituted an ordinary lord 
of session 6th July 1616, and he was one of the royal com- 
missioners to the Porth assembly which met 25th August 
1618, when the obnoxious five articles passed. In the par- 
liament which tnct soon after, he was appointed commissioner 
for the plantation of kirks, as well as for tho abolition of he- 
reditary jurisdictions then contemplated by James VI. On 
15th February 1626, lie was admitted on o of the extraordi- 
nary lords of session, and removed 8th February 1628. At 
the coronation of Charles I. in Scotland in 1633, lie was cre- 
ated carl of Soutlicsk, Lord Carnegie of Kinnaird and Leu- 
chars, by patent, bearing date, Holyrood-house, 22d Juno of 
that your, the preamble narrating the eminent services of his 
grandfather and father, with remainder to his 
heirs male for ever. In 1641 ho was one of tho 
noblemen selected by tho king and parliament 
to bo privy councillors, and in 1645 he was one 
of the committee of estates to whom the whole 
management of the country was intrusted, :is 
also in 1648 and 1651. Ho held the office of 
high sheriff of Forfarshire. In 1654 lie was 
lined <£3,000 by Cromwell’s act of grace and 
pardon. Ho died at Kinnaird in February 
1658. By bis wife, Margnrct, daughter of Sir 
David Lindsay of Edzell, he had, with six 
daughters, lour sons. 1. David, Lord Carne- 
gie, who predeceased his father. 2. James 
second earl of Southesk. 3. Hon. Sir John 
Carnegie of Craig. He had a charter, with his 
father, of Ulysliaven or IJsan, in 1019, of Fcarn 
to himself the same year, and of Pit-furrow in 
the Mourns in 1631. 4. lion. Sir Alexander 
Carnegie of Pitt arrow. Lady Magdalen Car- 
negie, the youngest daughter, was the wife of 
the great marquis of Montrose. Tho first eat! 
of Southesk had t hree brothers. 1. John, first 
earl of Northesk. 2. Sir Robert Carnegie of 
Dunnichen and Caruldstouc, knight. 3. Alex- 
ander, ancestor of tho Carnegies of Ratnamoon. 

Sir David Carnegie of Panbride, their fa- 
ther, whs brother to Sir John Carnegie of 
Kinnaird, who died without male issue. Sir David, by 
his marriage with Elizabeth, daughter of William Ram- 
say of Colluthie, Fifesliiru, obtained the lands of Lou- 
ohars Ramsay and Colluthie. She was his first wife, and 
had two daughters, one of whom got Lcuchars Ramsay, and 
the other, Margaret, tho estate of Colluthie. The latter mar- 
ried William Dundas of Fingask, and with her husband’* 
consent, she disponed Colluthie to her father, as her sister 
did Leuclmr*. Sir David Carnegie took for his second wife a 
daughter of Wemyss of Wcmyss. In 1583 he obtained to 
himself and Euphemia Wemyss bis wife, a charter of the lands 
of Colluthie. According to Archbishop Spottiswoodo, Sir 
David Carnegie of Colluthie was a wise, peaceable, and sober 
man, in good credit and estimation with the king, and taken 


into the privy council for his knowledge of civil affairs. In 
1 595 he was constituted one of the eight commissioners of 
tho treasury, called from their number the Octavians. 

James, second earl of Southesk, had a oharter, in his fa- 
ther’s lifetime, of the barony of Rossie, Forfarshire, 25th 
March 1632. In 1650 he waited on Charles II. in Holland, 
and in August 1652 was one of tho commissioners chosen for 
Scotland to sit in the parliament of England. He succeeded 
his father in 1658, and in August 1660 he killed the master 
of Cray in a duel near London. He was sworn a privy coun- 
cillor to Charles II., and had a grant of the office of sheriff 
of Forfar. He died at Kinnaird in March 1669. By his wife, 
Lady Rachel Kcr, relict of Haly burton of Pitcur, and young- 
est daughter of the first earl of Roxburglio, lie had, with two 
daughters, a son, Robert, third earl of Southesk. 

Robert, 3d earl, was captain in the Scottish guards in 
France, and afterwards colonel of tho Forfarshire militia. 
He had a grant of the office of sheriff of Forfar, to him and 
his son, 29th April 1682. He died 19th February 1688 
He married Lady Anne Hamilton, eldest daughter of the 2d 
duko of Hamilton, a lady who figures conspicuously in the 
‘ Memoircs do (irammont,* in which work is an engraving of 
her ladyship, from a drawing after Sir Peter Lely. Subjoined 
is a woodcut of the seal of James, earl of Southesk • 


They had two sons; Charles, fourth earl of Southesk, and 
the Hon. William Carnegie, killed in a duel at Paris, in 1681, 
by William Talmash, son of tho duchess of Lauderdale. 

The fourth earl of Southesk was, on 8th May 1688, served 
heir male of his father in his extensive estates in the counties 
of Aberdeen, Dumfries, Fife, Forfar, Kincardine, Kirkcud- 
bright, Peebles, and Selkirk. Disapproving of the Revolu- 
tion, ho never went to court or parliament after that event, 
and died 9th August 1699. By his wife, Lady Mary Mait- 
land, second daughter of tho third earl of Lauderdale, he had 
James, fifth earl. This nobleman engaged in the rebellion of 
1715, and was attainted by act of parliament. His estates, 
at that time of the annual rental of £3,271, probably about 
a tenth of their present value, were forfeited to tho crown. 
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fit 1717 an act passed to enable bis majesty to wren. pro- | 
vision for his wife and children. He died in France in 1729. 
He married Lady Margaret Stewart, eldest daughter of the I 
fifth earl of Galloway, and had a son and a daughter, who ! 
both died young. With this earl tho cider branch became j 
extinct. His countess took for her second husband John, 
master of Sinclair. 

The representation of the family devolved on Sir James 
Carnegie of Pittarrow, descended from Hon. Sir Alexander 
Carnegie of Pittarrow, fourth son of the first earl of Southesk. 
He died before 1080. By his wife, Margaret Arbuthnott, 
sister of the first Viscount Arbuthnott, he had, with two 
daughters, two sons. 1. Sir David, first baronet. 2. Mungo 
Carnegie of Birlchill, advocate. 

The elder son, Sir David Carnegie, created a baronet of 
Nova Scotia Feb. 2, 1663, wi., first, Catherine, second dr. of Sir 
Archibald Primrose of Dahneny, lord-register, sister of the 
first earl of Rosebery, by whom he had a son, Sir John, and two 
daughters, the elder of whom, Margaret, married Henry Fletcher 
of Salton, and was mother of Andrew Fletcher of Saltou, a 
lord of session under the title of Lord Milton ; 2d ly, Catherine, 
daughter of Robert Gordon of Pitlurg, widow of the sec- 
ond Viscount Arbuthnott, without issue; Sdly, Jean, daugh- 
ter of Burnet of Lagaron, by whom he had two sons and two 
daughters. The eldest son, Sir John Carnegie, 2d baronet, 
uied in April 1729, leaving, by his wife, Mary, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Burnet of Leys, 5 sons and 5 daughters. George, 
the youngest son, a merchant at Gottenbnrg, purchased the 
lands of Pittarrow, and married in 17G9, Susan, daughter of 
David Scott of Benholm, Kincardineshire, with issue. 

Sir James Carnegie of Pittarrow, the eldest son, 3d baronet, 
oecame heir male of the family of Southesk, and was allowed, 
uy act of parliament, in 17G-1, to purchase from the York 
Building Company, into whose possession they hud come, the 
forfeited estates of the family in Forfarshire, for which lie paid 
£36,870 14s. 2d. He was a captain in the army, and M.P. 
ror Kincardineshire, and had 4 sons and 2 daughters. 

The eldest son, Sir David Carnegie of Kiunaird, 4th baronet, 
repurchased several estates of his family in Fifeshire, and re- 
built the castle of Kiunaird; M.P. for Forfarshire. He died 
in London 25th May 1805. By his wife, Agues Murray Klliot, 
daughter of Andrew Elliot, Esq. of Greeuwells, Roxburgh- 
shire, he had 2 sons and 10 daughters. Emma, the 9th daugh- 
ter, married Douglas of Cavers; and Magdalene, the youngest, 
became, in 181 G, the wife of Sir Andrew Agnew, baronet. 

Sir James Carnegie of Kiunaird, the elder son, then a mi- 
nor, succeeded as 5th baronet. Bom in 1799, lie was at one 
time M P. for the Montrose burghs. He claimed the earldom 
of Southesk, and died Jan. 30, 1849. By his wife, Charlotte, 
dr. of Rev. Daniel Lysons, F.R.S., of Hemsted Court, Glou- 
cestershire, author of the Afat/na Britannia, he had 3 sons and 
2 daughters; 1st, James; 2d, John, b, 1829, lieut., R.N.; 
3d, Charles, b. 1833, M.P. for Forfarshire, i860; 4th, Lady 
Charlotte, b. in 1839, m. in 18G0, Thomas F. S. Fothering- 
ham, Esq., of Fothriiighuin; 5th, Agnes, died in 1842. 

His eldest son, Sir James Carnegie of Kiunaird, born at 
Edinburgh in 1827, succeeded as 6th baronet. Educated at 
Sandhurst militury college, he entered the army in 1845. He 
served for five months in the 92d foot, and was afterwards for 
three years in the grenadier guards. By the reversal of the 
attainder, by act of parliament in 1855, the titles of earl of 
Southesk, and Lord Carnegie of Kinnaird and Leuchars, wbicli 
had been attainted in 1716, were restored to him with the 
original precedence. In 1869 he was elevated to the British 
peerage with the title of Lord Balinhard of Farnell. He 
m. in 1849, Lady Catherine Hamilton Noel, 2d daughter 


of 1st carl of GainsburouKli, ami had by her three daughters j 
Lady Arabella Charlotte, Lady Constance Mary, Lady Beatrice I 
Cedlia-Diana; and one son, Charles Noel, Lord Carnegie, b rn j 
in 1851. Ilcr ladyship died in 1855. He married, secondly, in j 
1800. Lady Susan Catlicrlnc-Mary Murray, eldest daughter of Gib 
earl of Dunmore, and by her has 3 sons, Lancelot Dougins, b In 
18G1; Robt. Fr., b. 18G9; and David Wynford, b. 1871; and 4 dr* 

SPALDING, John, author of k Memorial Is ol , 
the Trubles in Scotland and in England from j 
the year 1G24 to 1645/ was commiasary-elcrk ol j 
Aberdeen in the reign of Charles I. He is de- 
scribed also as a lawyer or advocate in Aberdeen. 
Ilis work was first printed in 171)2 from a man- 
uscript preserved in the library of the King’s col- 
lege, Aberdeen. In 1829 a new edition was pub- 
lished at Aberdeen in one volume 8vo, and in 1828 
and 1829 another was printed by the Bannatyne 
Club, under the editorship of Mr. Skene of llubis- 
law. The name of Spalding, of whose personal 
history scarcely anything is known, has been 
adopted as the designation of an antiquarian club 
instituted in Aberdeen in December 18.39. Lord 
Saltoim, one of ils members, printed, as his con- 
tribution to the Club, an edition, said to be the 
only correct one, of Spalding’s 1 Memorialls,’ from 
a copy in the collection of the earl of Fife, at 
Skene house, in 2 vols. 4 to. 1850. 

According to Nisbet, ( Heraldry , vol. i. p. 114,) 
the first of the name of Spalding in Scotland was 
an Englishman who assisted Sir Thomas Ran- 
dolph, earl of Moray, in rescuing Berwick from 
the English in 1318, for which servico he got 
lands in Scotland. Richard Spalding had a char- 
ter of confirmation from Prince David, the unfor- 
tunate duke of Rothesay, eldest son of Robert 
III., of Lumlctham and Craigaw, Fifeshire. 

Snciiis, a surname, sometimes written Spears, having ref- 
erence evidently to that well-known military weapon, the 
lance. A hand of spearmen was numbered by their spears, 
just as 500 cavalry are now styled 500 sabres. 

In Renfrewshire are the families of Spier of Burnhrae, and 
Speir of Blackstoun, as also Speirs of Elderslie. 

In 1760, the lands of Inch near Renfrew were purchased by 
Alexander Speirs, Esq., an eminent merchant in Glasgow, and 
in 1769 he bought from Mrs. Campbell ol Succoth, mother ot 
Sir Ilay Campbell, baronet, lord- president of the court of ses- 
sion, the estate of Klderidio in the same county, with which 
the name of Sir William Wallace is so intimately associ- 
ated. That lady was of the hero’s name and lineage, being 
the only child and heiress of John Wallace of Elderslie. Mr. 
Speirs having in 1777-82 built a spacious mansion-house at 
Inch, gave it the name of Elderslie house, from the estate 
whence he took his designation. He died in 1782. His 
eldest surviving son. Archibald, in early life held a oininu- 
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sion in the 3d dragoon guards, and from 18 1 U to 1818, was 
M.P. for Renfrewshire. He died in 1832, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Alexander Speirs, Esq. of Elderslie, at one 
period lord-lieutenant of the county, and M.P. for Richmond. 
He died in 1844. 

His only son, Archibald Alexander, born in 1840, was edu- 
cated at Eton ; a lieutenant Scots fusilier guards, and a ma- 
gistrate for Renfrewshire. 

Spkns, or Spp.nck, a surname, originally a Fifcshire one, 
derived from a word, meaning in Scotland, a spare room be- 
side the kitchen, and in England, a yard, an enclosure, a 
buttery. The family of Spens of Lathallan, of great anti- 
quity in that county, from their carrying the lion rampant of 
Macduff in their arms, are said to have been descended from 
the old carls of Fife. Of the Spences of Wolmcrston, or Wor- 
mieslon, in the parish ofCrail, we have the following notices : 

The Spences of Wormieston adhered to the cause of Queen 
Mary, and at the parliament held by the regent Lennox nt 
Stirling, 28th August 1571, David Spence of Wormieston 
was amongst the “ rebels” forfeited. He is described as one of 
the most able and upright characters of tho period. In the 
daring attempt to surprise the parliament at Stirling, on the 
4th September, planned by Kirkaldy of Grange, ho had re- 
ceived from tho latter the charge of securing the regent and 
saving his life at every risk, and after the regent had surren- 
dered, he executed his chargo so faithfully that when at- 
tacked by his murderers, he received through his own body 
the bullet by which Lennox was mortally wounded. Wor- 
mieston was afterwards barbarously hacked to pieces by the 
king’s party who came to the rescue, although the wounded 
Lennox repeatedly called to spare his life. After James VI. 
had succeeded to the throne of England, Sir James Spence of 
Wormieston was sent ambassador to the king of Sweden, 
with the view of effecting a peace between that monarch and 
the king of Denmark. Tho barony of Wormieston after- 
wards came into possession of tho Lindsays. 

Count de Spens, who was ranked amongst the first of the 
nobility in Sweden, and was generalissimo of the Swedish 
forces, was a descendant of the bouse of Wormieston. 

It is not improbable that Sir Patrick Spens, of the ancient 
ballad which bears that name, was a baron of Wormieston. Tho 
occasion of the ballad was the expedition which conveyed the 
princess Margaret, daughter of King Alexander III., to Nor- 
way in 1281, when she was espoused to Eric, king of that 
country. “ In returning home,” says Fordoun in his History 
of Scotland, “after the celebration of her nuptials, the abbot 
of Balmerinoch, Bernard of Monte-alto, and many other per- 
sons were drowned.” Tho command of the ship that bore 
the princess to Norway, was given to Sir Patrick Spens, as 

“ the best sailor 

That ever sailed the sea 

and the gallant commander and all his company are repre- 
sented as having been lost on their homeward voyage : 

“ Sir Patrick ho is on the sea, 

And far out ower the faem, 

Wi’ five and fifty Scots lords’ sons 
That longed to be at haine.” 

Midway between Norway and the const of Fife, they were 
all cast away 

Half ower, half ower, to Aberdour.’’ 


Sir Walter Scott preferred to read it, 

0 fortv miles off Aberdeen ” 

remarking that in a voyage from Norway, a shipwreck 
on the north coast appears as probable as either in the 
frith of Forth or Tav. But as Aberdour was the nearest 
port to Dunfermline, where the Scottish monarchs chiefly 
resided from tho time of Malcolm Canmore to that of Alex- 
ander III., and as the royal commissioners, Wemyss of We- 
myss and Scott of Balwearie, sent to escort the young prin- 
cess to her husband, belonged to Fife, it Bcems more likely 
that the common reading is the correct one : 

“ Half ower, half ower, to Aberdour, 

Full fifty fathoms deep, 

And there lies glide Sir Patrick Spens, 

Wi’ the Scotch lords at his feet.” 

The immediate ancestor of tho Lathallan family was IIen- 
17 de Spens, who flourished in the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Like most of the other Scots barons he was compelled 
to swear fealty to Edward I. in 1296. Contemporary with 
him was Nicol de Spoils, who was also forced to swear alle- 
giance to that imperious monarch. Henry died soon alter 
1300. His son, Thomas de Spens, is mentioned in two 
charters, in tho reign of Robert Bruce, to the monastery of 
Soltray. His son and successor, William de Spens, had 
two sons, William his heir, and Walter de Spens, witness in 
a writ of tho bishop of Aberdeen in 1382. William, the elder 
son, was proprietor of the lands and barony of Lathallan, 
and several others in the same county, of which the earls of 
File were superiors till the forfeiture of Murdach duke of 
Albany and carl of Fife in 1425, after which the family held 
the lands of the crown. He died about 1432, at an advanced 
age. He married Isabel, daughter and heiress of Duncan 
Campbell of Glen Douglas, Tarbet, Dumbartonshire. In 
consequence of this marriage the Spens’ of Lathallan, with 
several cadets of the family, added to their arms gyronny oj 
eighty the paternal coat of Argyle. With one daughter, he 
had two sons, John, his heir, and William, first of the Spens’ ' 
of Kilspindv, Perthshire, who flourished principally in the 
reigns of James I. and II., but have long been extinct. 

John de Spens, the elder son, in his father’s lifetime was 
designed of Glen Douglas, and he retained that designation 
with that of Lathallan, as long as he lived. He is described 
as having been a person of great parts and spirit, and ex- 
tremely active in business. In 1434, be waB chosen one of 
the lords of tho articles in a full parliament held at Perth by 
King James I. He died in the beginning of the reign of 
James II. By his wife, Isabel, daughter of Sir John We- 
myss of Rires, progenitor of the earls of Wemyss, he had foiu 
sons. 1. Alexander, his heir. 2 . Robert, of Pittedie, Fife- 
shire. 3. Thomas, bishop of Galloway, a leaned prelate, 
appointed in 1458 lord-privy-Bcal for Scotland. The follow- j 
ing year, on being translated to the see of Aberdeen, he re- j 
signed the privy seal, but in 1468 received it again, and held 
it till 1471. Being very prudent and expert in business, , 
Bishop Spens was employed in several embassies, particularly j 
in the treaty of marriage between the duke of Savoy and ! 
Lewis, Count de Maurienne, his son, with Anabella, sister of I 
King James II., in 1449, and on 27th July 1451, he was ap- 
pointed ambassador from Scotland to negotiate a truce with 
England. There is an effigy of Bishop Spens in tho collegi- 
ate church of Roslin. He erected an hospital at Edinburgh, 
where he died, and was buried in the Trinity college church- 
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'• ! yard at the foot of Leith YVynd in 1480. 4. Patrick, an 
:j oer in the company of Scots guards, sent from Scotland by 
i ; King James II. to Charles VII. of France in 1450. He was 
j I ancestor of tlie family of Spens- Destignots of France. 

I The eldest son, Alexander Spens of Latliallan, was by 
i| James II. appointed high constable of the town of Crail for 

! | life, and got a charter of the same, dated 29th December 
1458. By his wife, Katherine, sister of Sir Andrew Wood of 
Largo, he had a son, Robert Spens of Latliallan, who died 
1 : before 1474. The latter left a son and successor, John Spens 
of Latliallan, who died in 1491. lie married Margaret, 
j daughter of Patrick Dunbar of Kilconquhar, son and heir of 
■ | tlie twelfth earl of March. Douglas, in his Rarorutge , states 
that as he could discover no descendant of that family in ex- 
istence, excepting those of the said Margaret, the Spens’ of 
! | Latliallan are undoubtedly the heirs of line of that great and 

j illustrious house. John Spens of Latliallan had two sons ; 

John, his heir, and David, rector of Flisk, who got a charter 
under the great seal of the lands of Muirtnn, dated 12th 
June, 1513. The elder son, John Spens of Latliallan, was 
retoured heir to his lather in 1195, and died in 1520. His 
son, Alexander Spens of Latliallan, married a lady of the an- 
cient family of Durie, and with a daughter, Lilias, Mrs. Ar- 
uot of the house of Balcormo, had a son, .lames Spens of 
Latliallan, who, by prudence and economy, greatly improved 
j his estate. By his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of John Seton of 
i Lath risk, the latter had four sons, and died at an advanced age 

in 1595. The second but eldest surviving son, Arthur Spens 
i of Latliallan, married Janet, daughter of William Dudding- 
j ston of St. Ford, and left a soil, Alexander Spens of Lath - 
allan, who married Isabel Bethune, a daughter of the family 
| of Creigh, but having no issue, ho made a resignation of his 



Jj 'Irews, third son of James Spens of Latliallan, by Elizabeth 
; ; Seton. Alexander Spens, who thus succeeded to Latliallan, 

| i had three sons. 1. Thomas, his heir. 2. James, writer in 

! j Edinburgh. 3. Alexander. The eldest son, Thomas Spens 

|i of Latliallan, living in 1630, married Margaret, daughter of 
I , Nathaniel Moncrieff of Ruudurston, and had three sons and 
| two daughters. Alexander, the eldest son, predeceased his 
j. father. Nathaniel, the second son, was retoured heir in 
: 1662. He married a daughter of Sir Thomas (Jourlay of 

I Kincraig, and had a son and successor, Thomas Spens of 
Latliallan, who died before 1700. The latter married his 
cousin, Margaret Courlay, grand -daughter of Sir Thomas 
j . Gourlay, and had two sons ; Thomas, his heir, and the Rev. 
Nathaniel Spens, a clergyman of the Episcopal church of 
Scotland. 

The elder son, Thomas Spens of Latliallan, married Janet, 
daughter of Sir Robert Douglas of Glenbervie, baronet, and 
had five sons and three daughters. Nathaniel, the fourth 
j son, was the first of tlie Spens’ of Craigsanquhar. The 
eldest son, Thomas Spens of Latliallan, married Margaret, 
daughter of Archibald Hope, Esq., of tlie Craighall family, 

' and had three sons and three daughters. His eldest son, 

| Thomas Spens, Esq., succeeded his father, 9th May 1758. 

He sold the ancient patrimonial estate of Latliallan, and 
j died, unmarried, in 1800, when the representation of the 
family devolved on his brother, Archibald Spens of Manor 
House, Inveresk, lieut.-col. East India Company’s service, bom 
22d June 1765, died in May 1845. By his wife, Charlotte, 

I second daughter of Arundel Phillip, Esq. of Exeter, he had 
three sons and two daughters. The eldest son, Archibald, 

: East India Company’s civil service, Bombay establishment, 

. born 17th August 1809, married 18th March 1829, Henri- 


etta Ochterlony, eldest daughter of Sir Thomas Malcolm, 
K.C.B. and K.G., with issue, three sons and two daughters. 

Nathaniel Spens, M.l). of Edinburgh, younger son of Tho- 
mas Spens, the sixteenth laird of Luthallan, purchased in 
1792, the estate of Craigsanquhar, Fifeshire, which at one 
period formed part of Latliallan, hut had been disjoined from 
it in 1524. By his wife, Mary, second daughter of James 
Milliken, Esq. of Milliken, Renfrewshire, Dr. Spens had 
Jainea, his heir; Thomas, M.l')., fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians, Edinburgh, and iirst physician to the royal 
infirmary of that city ; two other sons, and a daughter. Tlie 
eldest son, Lieutenant colonel Janies Spens, 73d regiment, 
became, in 1799, proprietor of Craigsanquhar. Ho was three 
times married, but had issue only by bis third wife, a daugh- 
ter of John Davidson, Esq. of Ravelrig, Mid Lothian, by his 
wife, Hannah, sister of Henry Mackenzie, author of ‘The 
Man of Feeling,’ and died in 1810. With one daughter, 
Hannah, Mrs. Monypenny of the Pitmilly family, he had two 
sons, Nathaniel, his heir, and John, M.D., fellow of tho 
Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh. The elder son, 
Nathaniel Spens of Craigsanquhar, born 18th February 1805, 
became a writer to the signet in 1830. Ho married 23d 
January 1840, Miss Janet Law Guild, with issue. His only 
surviving son, Colin, was born 9th November 1843. 

The Spences of Bodliam, Aberdeenshire, says Douglas, 
have been free barons ever since the reign of James III 
Several other families of tho name of Spence in the same 
county, also, the Spences of Berryhole, Fifeshire, are all de- 
scended from the family of Latliallan. 

In the reign of Queen Mary, Sir John Spence of Condie 
was lord advocate. He favoured the Reformers, and in De- 
cember 1563, wlien Jolin Knox was indicted for having 
written his famous letter to the leading Protestants, which, 
to gratify the queen, the privy council declared to be trea- 
sonable, lie went in secret to Mr. Knox, and after he had 
heard his declaration, and considered the letter, he said, “ 1 
thank God, I came to you with a fearful and sorrowful heart, 
fearing you had committed some cdlcnce punishable by the 
laws, which would have brought no small grief to the hearts 
of all those who have received the word of life out of your 
mouth. But 1 depart greatly rejoicing, as well because 1 
perceive you have comfort in the midst of your troubles, uh 
that I dearly understand you have not committed such a 
crime as is bruited you will be accused of; hut God will as- 
sist you.” Tho queen, says Caldcrwood, (vul. ii. pp. 234, 
237,) commanded him to accuse, which he did, hut very 
gently. Knox, it is well known, war acquitted, greatly to 
Queen .Mary's chagrin. 

Si’oTTiswooir, a local surname, assumed from the lands 
and barony of that name in Berwickshire. The family of 
Sputtiswoodo of Spottiswoode are descended from Robert 
Spottiswood, lord of Spottiswood, who was born in the 
reign of Alexander III., and died in that of Robert the 
Bruce. His son, John Spottiswood of Spottiswood, was 
witness, in the reign of David II , to a charter of Alexander 
Lindsay of Ormiston. He hud a son, Robert Spottiswood 
of Spottiswood, who married a daughter of the ancient 
family of Leighton of Ulyshaven or Usan, Forfarshire, and 
was father of Henry Spottiswood of that ilk. The latter 
died in the end of the reign of James II. His son, 
James Spottiswood of Spottiswood, was forfeited for his ad- 
herence to James III. He was, however, restored to hii 
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estHto by James IV. Thin baron's son, William Spott in- 
wood of Spottiswood, fell at Flodden, in September 1513. 
By his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Hop-Pringle of 
TorBonce, he had, with two younger children, two sons, Da- 
vid, his successor, who died toward the end of the reign of 
James V. ; and John, superintendent of Lothian, a memoir 
of whom is given below in larger type. The latter mar- 
ried Beatrix, daughter of Patrick Crighton of Lugton and 
Gihnerton, and had, with one daughter, two sons, John, 
archbishop of St. Andrews, who carried on the line of the 
family, and James, appointed bishop of Clogher in Ireland 
in 1621, who dying in London in 1614, was buried in West- 
' minster Abbey. The descendants of his son, Sir llenry 
Spottiswood, still continue in Ireland. 

David Spottiswood of Spottiswood left an only son, Nin- 
ian Spottiswood of Spottiswood, who was served heir to his 
father in 1650; and left two sons. William, his successor, 
died unmarried in 1504. John succeeded his brother, and 
died soon after, without issue. 

The representation of the family devolved on his cousin, 
John Spottiswood, archbishop of St. Andrews, a memoir of 
whom is given on page 407 in larger type. This eminent 
prelate sold, in 1620, the estate of Spottiswood to a family 
of the name of Bell. He married Rachel, a daughter of Da- 
vid Lindsay, D.D., bishop of Boss, and with a daughter, 
Anne, wife of William Sinclair of Roslin, had two sons, Sir 
John, and Sir Robert. The elder son succeeded to the estate 
of Dairsie, Fifeshire, whLsh had been purchased by his father, 
and was one of the gentlemen of the bedchamber to James 
VI. His only son, Mr John Spottiswood, was a faithful 
adherent of Charles I., and having joined the marquis of 
Montrose, was taken prisoner with him, tried, condemned, 
and executed for high treason in 1650. Of Sir Robert, the 
second son, president of the court of session and secretary of 
state for Scotland, beheaded 16th January 1616, a memoir is 
inserted at page 400, in larger type. By his wife, ltethia, 
eldest daughter of Sir Alexander Morrison of Prestongrange, 
a lord of session, Sir Robert had, with three daughters, three 
sons. 1. John, who died, unmarried, before the Restoration. 
2. Alexander. 3. Robert, physician to the governor and gar- 
rison of Tangier, and author of a ‘ Catalogue of Plants grow- 
ing within the fortifications of Tangier in 1673/ inserted in 
tho Philosophical Transactions for 1606 (Abr. iv. p. 85) 
He died in 1688, leaving an only son, Alexander, horn in 
1676. a general in the army, appointed governor of Virginia 
in 1710. The latter married and left issue. 

Sir Robert’s second son, Alexander Spottiswood, advocate, 
succeeded to the representation of the family, and died in 1675. 
His only surviving son, John Spottiswood, an eminent advo- 
cate, was professor of law in the university of Edinburgh. 
He purchased back, in 1700, the lauds and barony of Spot- 
tiswood from the hers of the Bells, after they had been 
eighty years out of the family. He was the author of too 
following works on jurisprudence : ‘ Introduction to the 
Knowledge of the Style of Writs, simple and compound, 
made use of in Scotland,’ Edin. 1707, 4to; ‘The Fonn of 
Process before the Lords of Council and Session : to which is 
prefixed, the Present State of the College of Justice,* Edin. 
1711, 8vo; ‘The Law concerning Election of Members in 
Scotland to sit and Vote in the Parliament of Great Britain ; 
second edit, corrected and augmented, with several Acts and 
Statutes relative to Elections,' Edin. 1722, 12mo ; ‘ Notes on 
Hope's Minor Praeticks, and an Account of all the Religious 
Houses in Scotland at the Reformation,’ Edin. 1734, 12mo. 
His only son, John Spottiswoode of Spottiswoode, had three 
«oni and three daughters. The eldest son, John Spottis- 

woods of Spottiswoode, married, June 10, 1779, Margaret Pe- j 
nelope, daughter of William Stralian, Esq., the eminent print- | 
erof London, and had 6 sons and 3 daughters. He died Feb. 

3, 1805. The sons were, 1. John, his heir. 2. William, died 
unmarried. 3. George, of Gladswood, Berwickshire, lieut.-col. 
in the army, who died in Sept. 1857. 4. Andrew, of Broom 

Hall, Surrey, married Mary, daughter of T. N. Longman, 

Esq., of the publishing house of Longmans and Co., with is- 
sue, 2 sons, William, of the house of Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
printers to the Queen, London, and George, and 3 daughters. 

5. Robert, and 6. Henry, both died unmarried. 

The eldest son, John Spottiswoode of Spottiswoode, born 

June 17, 1780, married, Sept. 13, 1809, Helen, 2d daughter 
of Andrew Wauchope of Niddrie Marischal, issue, 2 sons, 
John and Andrew, officers in the army, and 2 daughters, 
Alicia Anne, married in 1836, Lord John Douglas Montague 
Scott, only brother of the duke of Ruccleuch, and Margaret 
Penelope, who, in 1834, became the wife of Sir Hugh Hume 
Campbell of Marchmont, bait., and died Oct. 16, 1839. The 
name is now spelled with a final e. Heir, Andrew, born in 
1812, a colonel in the army, and commanding the 1st dragoon 
guards, married, in 1844, Jane Emily, dr. of Lieut.-col. Win. 
Campbell, 9th lancers. 

The Spottiswoodcs of Muiresk, Aberdeenshire, are a branch 
ot the family of Spottiswoode of that ilk. 

SPOTTISWOOD, or Spotswood, John, super- 
intendent of Lothian, descended from an ancient 
family of that name in the Mcrsc, as above shown, 
was born in 1510. lie was scarcely four years of 
age when his father was slain at Flodden. In June 
1534 he was entered a student at the university 
of Glasgow, where he applied himself chiefly to 
the study of divinity, and took the degree of M.A 
Having imbibed the doctrines of the Reformation, 
and perceiving the danger of professing them open- 
ly, he went to England in 1538, and at London was 
introduced to Archbishop Cranmer, by whom ho 
was admitted into holy orders. In January 1543, 
on the return of the Scots nobles who had been 
taken prisoners at Solway Moss, lie came back to 
Scotland, in company of the carl of Glencairn, 
with whom lie resided for several years. In 1544 
he was employed by the young earl of Lennox in 
a private mission to the English court, relative to 
his marriage with the Lady Margaret Douglas, 
niece of Henry VIII., in which he was successful. 

In 1547 he was presented to the parsonage of 
Calder, by Sir James Sandilands, afterwards the 
first Lord Torphichcn, a zealous promoter of the 
Reformation. In 1558 he accompanied Lord 
James Stewart, afterwards the Regent Murray, 
and the other parliamentary commissioners, to 
Paris, to witness the marriage of the young Queen 
Mary to the dauphin of France. On the estab- 
lishment of the Presbyterian religion in Scotland, 
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[| fio was one of the six ministers appointed by the 
lords of the congregation to prepare the First 
Hook of Discipline, and lie also assisted in framing 
the old Confession of Faith. When ecclesiastical 
superintendents were, in July 1500, placed over 
the different districts, Mr. Spottiswood was ap- 
pointed to superintend the counties of Lothian, 
Jtarwick, and Teviotdale; and to this olliec he 
was formally admitted in the following March. 
On this occasion John Knox presided and preach- 
ed the sermon. In all the public proceedings of 
the church he now bore an active part, and on the 
birth of James VI. in June 1500, he was sent by 
the General Assembly to congratulate Queen Ma- 
ry on the auspicious event, and to desire that the 
prince “ might be baptized according to the form 
used in the Reformed church.” He was graci- 
ously received by her majesty, who commanded 
that the child should be brought and placed in his 
arms, on which, kneeling down, he offered up a 
prayer for the young prince's happiness and pros- 
perity. Although the queen was much touched 
by this affecting incident, she did not comply with 
! the request of the Assembly. At the coronation 
of the young king, at Stirling, 29th July 15G7, 
the crown was placed upon his head by the super- 
intendents of Lothian and Angus, and the bishop 
of Orkney. On the escape of Queen Mary from 
Loehlevcn, in May 1568, he published an admo- 
nition, addressed to all within his bounds, declar- 
ing that that “wicked woman, whose iniquity, 
knowen and lawfully convict, deserve! h more than 
ten deaths,” had been most justly deposed, and 
denouncing and warning all Protestants against 
assisting her cause. In Caldcrwood’s ‘llistorie 
nf the Kirk of Scotland,’ (vol. ii. p. 478,) it is 
stated, that in the General Assembly which met 
25th February 1568, “Mr. Jolme Spotswod, su- 
perintendent of Lothiane, was delated for slack- 
nesse in visitatiouns, &c. He alledgcd non-pay- 
ment of his stipend for three years bypast ; and 
that diverse times he had exhibited to the justice- 
clerk the names of haynous offenders, but- could 
find no execution.” In 1574 he and the superin- 
tendents of Angus and Strathearn demitted their 
offices, but the Assembly did not accept of the 
same, but continued them. At the next Assem- 
bly lie again gave in his demission, “partly be- 
in. 


cause lie was unable to travel, partly because he 
received no stipend.” He was again requested to 
continue in the office, and at the Assembly which 
met at Edinburgh 21th April 1576, he was com 
plained upon for having inaugurated the bishop 
of Ross in the abbey of Holy rood-house, after 
being admonished by his brethren not to do it. 

He admitted his fault. In a subsequent Assembly, 
that of the 10th October 158)3, the synod of Lo- 
thian craved that the Assembly take order with 
Mr. John Spottiswoode for setting the tack of 
his benefice, without consent of the Assembly. 

Ilis health had for some time been impaired, 
which rendered him unable to overtake the active 
superintendence of. the churches in his extensive 
district, and as lie had for several years received 
no stipend or remuneration for his labours, on 
1 6th December 1580, a pension was granted to 
him and his second son for three years of .£45 9s. 
fid., besides an allowance for grain, and this grant 
was renewed, November 26, 158)1, for five years. 

He died December 5, 1585, in his 7(»th year. 

SPOTTISWOOD, John, a distinguished pre- 
late, archbishop of St. Andrews, eldest son of the 
preceding, was burn in 1505. The house of 
Greenbaiik near the village of Mid (’alder, Edin- 
burghshire, is mentioned as his birthplace, lie 
was educated at the university of Glasgow, study- 
ing languages and philosophy under James Mel- 
ville, and divinity under his uncle, Andrew Mel- 
ville, then principal. He took his degree in his 
sixteenth year, and at eighteen succeeded his fa- j 
ther as minister at Calder. In 1001, ho attended 
Ludowick, duke of Lennox, as chaplain in ail em- 
bassy to France, when he is said to have been 
present with him during the celebration of mass. 
Upon the accession of James VI. to the throne 
of England, in 100)3, lie was among those who j 
were appointed to attend his majesty to his 
new dominions ; and the same year, on the 
death at Paris of James Rethune, the last Ro- 
man Catholic archbishop of Glasgow, lie was 
advanced to the. archbishopric of Glasgow, and 
sworn a member of the privy council in Scot- 
land. The king also appointed him to attend the 
queen on her journey to England as her almoner. 

He zealously promoted the designs of the court 
for the establishment of episcopacy in Scot- 
2 i 
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: land, and in 1600 was one of the four Scots prc- 

j j latcs summoned by tlie king to assist at the fa- 
! mons Hampton Court conference for settling the 
| peace of the church, held in his own presence, 

| 20th September that year. lie is supposed to have 
made no less than fifty journeys to London, chiefly 
on that account, and for the purpose of increasing 
the revenues of his see. In 1615 he was translated 
to St. Andrews, and in consequence became primate 
of Scotland. The ensuing year, he had very nearly 
come info collision with the. primate of England, 
the archbishop of Canterbury, on the following 
account. The marquis of Iluntly, who had been 
excommunicated by the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland for his adhesion to popery, 
had gone to London, and at the desire of the 
king, in the presence and with the consent of 
the bishop of Caithness, was absolved by the 
archbishop of Canterbury, and admitted to the 
communion, in the chapel at Lambeth, on the 8th 
July. Mr. Stephen, in his History of the (Epis- 
copal) Church of Scotland, (vol. i. p. 171,) thus 
narrates what followed: “The news of this cre- 
ated a considerable sensation in Scotland, and was 
considered as a practical revival of the old claim 
of supremacy which the archbishops of York had 
formerly set up, but which bad been always no- 
bly resisted. On the 12lh of July, Archbishop 
Spotliswood noticed it in his sermon, in St. Giles’, 
and said that the king had provided that the like 
should not fall out hereafter. Archbishop Spot- 
tiswood wrote a long letter of remonstrance to the 
king, who condescended to apologise and explain, 
among other things, that ‘ all that was done was 
with a due acknowledgment and reservation of the 
power and independent authority of the Church 
of Scotland.’ Still farther to allay the justly 
aroused indignation of the Scottish church, the 
archbishop of Canterbury wrote to the archbishop 
of St. Andrews by the king's desire, and, as be 
said, ‘that the archbishop’s letter, written to that 
effect, should be put upon record, and kept as a 
perpetual monument for ages to conic.’” 

Archbishop Spottiswood continued in high fa- 
vour with James VI. during his whole reign. His 
* History of the Church and State of Scotland ’ 
was written at his command. He was the means 
of carrying the obnoxious live articles of Perth, in 


the assembly held in that city, August 25, 1618. 

He was also held in much esteem by his son, 
Charles I., v\ ho, in 1629, wrote to his privy council 
in Scotland, and appointed the archbishop of 
St. Andrews to take precedence of the lord- 
chancellor in the council and in public. This 
gave deep offence to the earl of Kinnoul, who 
was then chancellor, and also increased the irri- 
tation of the nobility against the episcopal or- 
der. At the coronation of Charles in the Abbey 
church of Holyrood-house in 1638, Archbishop 
Spottiswood bad the honour of placing the crown 
upon his head. Having, by means of one Peter 
Hay of Naughton, in Fife, obtained possession of 
the copy of a statement of grievances, a duplicate of 
which was in the hands of Lord Halmerino, and had 
been intended for presentation to the parliament, ; 
Archbishop Spottiswood hastened with it to the ! 
king, who had returned to London. Ualincrino 
was forthwith brought to trial under the statute 
of leasing-making, and chiefly through the influ- 
ence of the archbishop and his son Sir Robert, 
president of the court of session, condemned to 
death. The whole proceedings, however, were so 
unpopular that it was found expedient to pardon 
Ualmerino. (See vol. i. p. 229.) 

In 1635, on the death of the earl of Kinnoul, 1 
lie was appointed lord-chancellor of Scotland, j 

He was present in the Cathedral church of St. i 

Giles’, Edinburgh, on the 23d July 1637, when 
the memorable riot took place on the reading of j 
the liturgy, and when Jenny Gcddcs threw her ! 
stool at the officiating bishop’s head, Archbishop j 
Spottiswood, from his seat in the gallery, com- j 
mauded the provost and magistrates to suppress j 
the riot. The following year, when the national | 
resistance to the introduction of the liturgy had 
shown itself unequivocally, lie assembled the privy ! 
council at Stirling, and on the same day, at ten 
o’clock, read the king’s proclamation at the mar j 
ket cross, expressive of his majesty’s intentions in j 
the matter of the liturgy and book of canons, pro- j 
mising a full pardon of all past offences, enjoining 
peaceable behaviour, and commanding all strati 
gers to quit Stirling on six hours’ notice, under 
pain of rebellion. Soon after, on being informed 
of the proceedings of the Covenanters, he said, 

“ Now all that we have been doing these thirty I 
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years past is thrown down at once and fearing 
violence to his person from the fury of the rabble, 
he retired to Newcastle. On the abolition of 
episcopacy at the celebrated Glasgow Assembly 
of 1638, when the censure and excommunication 
of the bishops came in hand, Archbishop Spottis- 
wood did not escape, fie was charged with 
j ‘-profaning the Sabbath, carding and diceing, 
riding through the country the whole day, tippling 
and drinking in taverns till midnight, falsifying 
the acts of Aberdeen Assembly, lying and slan- 
| dering the old Assembly and Covenant in his 
i wicked book, of adultery, incest, sacrilege, and 
; frequent simony, lie was deposed, and decreed 
I to be excommunicated.” Of all these charges, 



Archbishop Spottiswood. 


|j particularly the gravest of them, it is not very 
i| probable that he was guilty, but in the excite- 
\ ; inent of the period there was little delicacy used 
1 1 in accusing an opponent. From Newcastle, where 
he remained some time, the archbishop wrote to 
the king, earnestly soliciting permission to resign 
his office of lord-chancellor, which had been con- 
f erred on him for life by patent. Charles accept- 
ed his resignation, and wrote with his own hand 


an affectionate letter of thanks for his past scr- I 
vices. Age, fatigue of body, and grief of mind, ; 
threw him into a fever, and on his reeoverv lie I 
went to London, where he had a relapse. During ! 
his illness, which was to prove his last, lie re- 
ceived the holy communion from the archbishop 
of Canterbury, and was visited by many persons i 
of distinction, and particularly by the marquis 
of Hamilton, the king’s commissioner to the Glas- 
gow Assembly. He died November 26th, 1630, 
and was buried in Westminster abbey. Ilis body 
was followed to the grave by a large, body of the 
Scottish and English nobility then in London, 
with all the king’s servants ; the funeral proces- 
sion, attended by 800 torches, being met at the 
west door by the dean and prebendaries in their 
robes. Archbishop Spottiswood published the 
following works : 

IMutatio J.iU'lli de Kegimiup Eeclosia* Sroticnnrc. bond. 
1020, 12ino. 

History of the Clmroli and State of Scotland, from tlio 
year of our I.ord 203, to t lie end of the reign of King James 
VI. 1025. bond. 1055, fol. The same. 1077, lot. A work 
composed with great impartiality. 

SPOTTISWOOD, But Roukkt, an eminent 
lawyer and judge, author of ‘ The Practieks of the 
Law of Scotland,’ second son of the preceding, 
was born in 1596. lie was educated at the gram- 
mar-school of Glasgow', and in 1609 was sent to 
the university of that city, where, four years after- 
wards betook the degree of M. A. From Glas- 
gow lie removed to Exeter college, Oxford, and 
studied under the celebrated Dr. Prideaux. On 
quitting Oxford lie made the tour of France, Ita- 
ly, and Germany, studying the laws of those 
countries, as well as the civil and canon law, and 
theology, in which he was deeply versed. He is 
also said to have been well skilled in the Hebrew', 
Chaldaic, Syriac, and Arabic languages, and in 
most of the European tongues. While at Rome 
he recovered the famous ‘ Black Book of Paisley,’ 
and other manuscripts and records of the Roman 
Catholic church which hml been carried abroad 
from Scottish monasteries at the time of the Re- j 
formation. On his return from the Continent, 
after an absence of nine years, he was graciously 
received at the English court by James I., who 
appointed him one of the extraordinary judges of 
the court of session, when he assumed the title of 
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Lord New- Abbey, from the Barony of that name 
in Galloway, which had been conferred on him by 
the archbishop his father. On the accession of 
Charles I. he was nominated an ordinary lord of 
session, February II, 1026 , and on the death of 
Sir James Ske.no, in November 1636, he was cho- 
sen president of the court. Having disposed o f 
the estate of New- Abbey to King Charles, win 
bestowed it on the newly erected bishopric ot Ed- 
inburgh, he assumed the name of Lord Dimi- 
pace, from an estate he had purchased in Stirling- 
shire. 

In 1637, when the Sects nation commenced that 
resolute opposition to the oppressive measures of 
the king, which ended in the overthrow of episco- 
pacy, Sir Robert Spottiswood, who, from his big- 
oted partizanship, had rendered himself obnoxious 
to his countrymen, was obliged to quit the king- 
dom, when lie attached himself closely to the 
king’s person. On Charles visiting Scotland in 
1641, the Estates petitioned his majesty to remove 
Sir Robert Spottiswood from his person and coun- 
cils, a request with which lie was obliged to com- 
ply. In 16*15, however, he was recalled by the 
king, and appointed secretary of state for Scot- 
land, in which capacity he signed the commission 
of the marquis of Montrose, as lieutenant-governor 
and captain -general of all his majesty’s forces in 
Scotland^ with power to summon a parliament, to 
meet at Glasgow, and to confer the honour of 
knighthood. Being himself the bearer of this com- 
mission, as he could not travel by any of the ordi- 
nary roads without risk of apprehension, he took 
a circuitous route from Oxford. Passing through 
Wales, and embarking at the island of Anglesey, 
he crossed over to the Isle of Man. Thence lie 
sailed for the West Highlands, and landed in 
Lochaber. Proceeding into Athol, he was con- 
ducted by a party of Athol-mcn to the marquis of 
Montrose, then at Bothwell Moor, lie accompanied 
the royalist army till its defeat at Philiphaugh, 
where he was taken prisoner, September 13, 1645, 
with only his walking-cane in his hand. He was 
arraigned before the parliament which met, accord- 
ing to adjournment, at St. Andrews. With Colonel 
Nathaniel Gordon, the Hon. William Murray, and 
Captain Guthrie, also prisoners, Sir Robert Spottis- 
wood pleaded exemption from trial, on the ground 


of u quarter,” but after three hours’ debate, on the 
10th January 1646, the parliament overruled this : 
defence, and the committee of estates found them j ; 
all “guilty of high treason against the states ol 
the kingdom.” Ilis three fellow-prisoners were 
condemned to death under an act passed the pre- 
ceding year, declaring that all persons who after 
having subscribed the Covenant, should withdraw' ;; 
from it, should be held as guilty of high treason. | 
But as Sir Robert Spottiswood had not subscribed jj 
the Covenant, the committee stated in a special ■'< 
report the grounds on which they found him 
guilty of high treason, namely, 1st, that lie had 
advised, doequeted, signed, carried, and delivered ! 
to the marquis of Montrose the commission ap« j 
pointing him “lieutenant-governor and captain- j 
general” of all his majesty’s forces in Scotland , j 
and, 2dly, that he had been taken in arms against 1 
the country at Philiphaugh. After a lengthened 
debate, the parliament decided that both these 
charges were capital offences, and accordingly Sir 
Robert was condemned by a large majority to j 
lose his head, with forfaulture of lands and goods, i 
heritable and moveable. | 

When the vote was taken whether Sir Robert 
Spottiswood should suffer, the earls of Eglinton, 
Cassillls, Dunfermline, and Carnwath voted that 
his life should be spared ; and the lord-chancellor 
and the earl of Lanark, by leave of the house, de- 
clined voting. The following passage is extracted 
from the Life of Sir Robert, prefixed to his work, 
entitled ‘ The Practicks of the Law of Scotland,’ j 
printed in 1706. “Though many liked not his 
party, they liked his person, which made him | 
many friends even among the Covenanters, inso- j 
much that after his sentence was read, some of } 
the nobility spoke in his behalf, and entreated the i 
house to consider the quality and parts of that j 
excellent gentleman and most just judge, whom j 
they had condemned, and begged earnestly his 
life might be spared. But an eminent knowledge 
and esteem which, in other cases, might be a mo- 
tive to save a criminal, was here only the cause ot 
taking an innocent man’s life — so dangerous is it, 
in a corrupt age, to be cmincnMy constant and 
virtuous. The gentlemen who apoke were told 
that the authority of the established government 
was not secure w hile Sir Robert’s life was spared. 
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Whereupon the noblemen who presided at the 
meeting of the estates at Glasgow, and in the par- 
liament at St. Andrews, openly declared, when 
they signed the respective sentences, that they 
did sign as preses, and in obedience to the com- 
mand of the estates, but not as to their particular 
judgment.” 

Sir Robert was beheaded at St. Andrews, 10th 
| January 1646, the maiden having been brought 
from Dundee for the purpose. After lie had 
■ mounted the scaffold, lie surveyed the scene 
around him with singular composure. His np- 
| pcarance was naturally grave and dignified, and 

| could not fail to make a deep impression on the 

: spectators. He had prepared a speed to be dc- 
; liverod to the people, but on turning round to ad- 
| dress them he was prevented by the provost of 
St. Andrews, who had formerly been a servant of 
the archbishop his father. This person had been 
I instigated to impose silence upon him by Robert 
j 111 air, one of (lie ministers who had been commis- 
, sioned to attend him. HI air’s motive is said to 
: have arisen from a dread lie entertained that Sir 
Robert would expose the designs of the Cove- 
1 n aiders, and impress the bystanders with an un- 
1 favourable opinion of their proceedings. Sir Ro- 
ll hert bore the interruption without showing any 
signs of disappointment. As he saw no chance of 
being allowed to deliver it, lie threw the manu- 
script of his speech amongst the crowd, and l>e- 
1 took himself to his private devotions. Hut here 
again Blair officiously interfered, and rudely asked 
him whether lie would incline that lie and the 
people should pray for the salvation of his soul? 
Sir Robert answered that lie indeed “desired the 
prayers of the people, but would have no concern 
with Jiis prayers, which he believed wore impious, 
and an abomination unto God; adding, that of 
all the plagues with which the offended majesty 
• | of God had scourged the nation, this was certain- 
| ly the greatest, greater than even the sword, fire, 

| or pestilence, that, for the sins of the people, God 
had sent a lying spirit into the mouths of the pro- 
i phots.” This answer roused the anger of Blair, 

| who assailed Sir Robert with the most acrimoni- 
ous imputations, and reviled the memory of his 
father by the most infamous charges; but Sir Ro- 
bert took no notice of his reproaches, and having 


finished his devotions, laid his head upon the 
block, saying, “Merciful Jesus! gather my soul 
unto thy saints and martyrs who have run before 
me in this race.” In an instant his head was sev- 
ered from his body. His remains were taken care 
of by Hugh Scrimgeour, a wealthy citizen of St. 
Andrews, who had formerly been one of Arch- 
bishop Spottiswood’s servants, and honourably 
interred in the parish church of that city, by him, 
Sir Robert Murray of Melgtim, and other friends. 
Scrimgeour did not long survive the melancholy 
office, for some days after, seeing the scaffold still 
standing, he fainted in the street, and being car- 
ried home, died at his own threshold. The day be- 
fore his execution, Sir Robert wrote a letter to 
the marquis of Montrose, offering the “last tri- 
bute of his service,” and expressing a hope that 
“the king’s cause” would be advanced by his 
death. He encouraged the marquis to go on and 
crown the work he had “so gloriously ” begun, 
ami recommended to him to pursue the course, lie. 
had hitherto followed, “by fair and gentle car- 
riage, to gain the people’s affection to their prince, 
rather than imitate the barbarous inhumanity” of 
his adversaries. He concluded by recommending 
his orphans and his “brother’s house” to his care, 
'flic axe with which his head was cut olf is still 
preserved in the College library, St. Andrews. 

SniKWiiT,, nr SiMiEiJM., a surname of old standing in 
the west of .Scotland. Those of this surname, says Nishet, 
(vid. i. p. 4 .‘>7.) carry purses or palmer scrips in their arms. 
The inline is now spelled Sprcull or Sprout. In the reign of 
Alexander III. Waller Sprewtd of Gowden or Golden, Ren- 
frewshire, seneschal to Malcolm earl of I.cimox, had a grant 
from that nohleman of the lands of Dalquhaim, Dumbarton- 
shire. In 1294 lie was threatened with excommunication 
upon the earl’s account. In the reign of Robert, the Bruce, 
another Walter Sprcwcl, sencschallus do Dumbarton, obtained 
a charter of the same lands. The Sprewcls arc several times 
then-after mentioned in the Gliartulary of Paisley. The 
family continued in a lineal succession till 1(522, when the 
lands of Cowden were sold hy .John Sprcwcl, the then pro- 
prietor, to William Lord Cochrane, father of the first, carl of 
Dundonald. 

The first of the Sprewels of Ladyinnir and Blackairne was 
.John Sprcwcl, a younger son of the family of Cowden, who, 
in lf>07, was made vicar of Dundonald. He was also one of 
the professors of philosophy in the university of Glasgow, 
and rector of the said university. Subsequently lie was one 
of the prebends of tho metropolitan church, to which the rec- 
tory of Ancrum was attached. He purchased the lands of 
Ladymuir, Castlehill. and Kingsmeadows, from Gabriel Sem- 
ple, who had married his sister, .Janet, and was brother of 
the first Lord Semple; also the lands of Blackairne, within 
the lordship of 1’rovan, and a dwelling-house or lodging in 
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the city of Glasgow. At his death in 1555 lie was succeeded 
by his nephew, John Sprcwel, the son of his brother, Robert 
Sprewel, burgess of Glasgow. The grandson of this John 
Sprewel, also named John, was provost of Renfrew about the 
beginning of the reign of Charles I. lie was father of John 
Sprewel, town-clerk of Glasgow, and afterwards one of tho 
I principal clerks of session. The son of the latter, John 
j Sprcwel of Blaekairne, married Agnes, daughter of Andrew 

i Sprewel of Milton. Their son, Andrew Sprewel of Black - 

| airne, was a writer in Edinburgh. 

| Spynik, Baron, a title (dormant since 1671) in the peer- 
I age of Scotland, conferred in 1590, on Alexander Lindsay, 
i fourth son of tho tenth earl of Crawford. This personage 
was vice-chamberlain of James VI., whom he accompanied 
on his matrimonial expedition to Denmark in October 1589. 
He lent the king ten thousand gold crowns towards the expens- 
es of the expedition, and in the following characteristic letter 
James promises to raise him to tho peerage on his return : 
“ Sandie. Quhill (till)youre goodo happe furneis me sum better 
occasion to recompense voure honest and fnithfnll service ut- 
terid be yonre diligente and cairfulle attendance upon me, 
spcciallie at this tyme, lett this assure you, in the inviolabill 
wordo of ynnre awin prince and maister, that, qulum Godd 
randeris mo in Skotlande, 1 sail irrevocable, and with con- 
sent of parliament, erect you the temporalitio of Murrayc in 
a temporal! lordshipp, with all honours thereto appertaining, 

I and lett this servo for cure to your present disease. From 
j the castle of Cronaburg, quliare we are drinking and dryving 
| our in the auid manner. J. U.” In fulfilment of this prn- 
mise, and in acquittance <>f the 10,000 gold crowns lent to him, 
i the king granted a charter of the lordship of Spynie, Kin- 
! nedder, Halford, and other lands in the counties of Klgin, 
j Banff, and Inverness, formerly belonging to the see of Mo- 
ll ray, united into the free barony of Spynie, with the title of 
| Baron Spynie, to Alexander Lindsay and his heirs and assig- 
j nees, dated 6th May 1590. A new charter was granted, 17tli 

• April 1593, of the lands of Spynie and others above men- 

1 tinned, to him and dame Jean Lyon, countess of Angus, his 

! wife, and tho longest liver of them, in conjunct fee, and to 

i the heirs lawfully procreated between them, which failing, to 
: the nearest heirs male of the said Alexander Lord Spynie 
j whomsoever. This lady was the eldest daughter of the tenth 
j Lord Glarnmis, and widow first of Robert, master of Morton, 

I mid, secondly, of Archibald, eighth earl of Angus. Lord 
i Spynie’s marriage with her was brought about by the king, 

1 ! when he was still only Alexander Lindsay, and two letters 
from Janies to her on the subject are inserted in the Lives of 
j the Lindsays , (vol. i. pp. 321-2). The king even wrote from 
Norway to Lindsay, who had evidently been sent back to 
i Scotland previous to the return of James himself, m the Ibl- 
| lowing familiar terms, relative to the marriage, on which his 
heart seems to have been set : — “ Sandie. We are going on 
( here in the auld way, and very merry. I’ll not forget you 

when 1 come home. — You shall he a lord. But mind Jean 
j Lyon, for her auld tout will mak von a new horn. J. R,” 

; j This last phrase is equivalent to “ his auld brass will make mo a 

new pan,” in one of Burns’ songs. On the 15th August 1592, 
Colonel Stuart accused the Lord Spynie of secret confer- 
ence with James’ great tormentor, the turbulent carl of Roth- 
well, with the view of bringing him to court to make his re- 
I conciliation with, tho king. Spy me seems in this to have been 
ftetunted by spite to the master of Glnnunis, then treasurer, 
whom he knew Roth well ulso lmted. With the former Spy- 
nie had been at feud since November, 2, 1588, when he took 
the gift of the king’s guard over his head, although the mas- 


ter of Glarnmis had been appointed captain of the guard by I j 
parliament. Part of the charge against him was that he had I j 

received Bothwoll into his lady’s house of Aberdour, in Fife, j j 

where he lived in great magnificence And hospitality, “ that 
family,” says Row, (/list, of the Kirk , voL i. p. 470,) “ being 
rather like a court than a nobleman’s family.” Spynie de- | 
nied the charge, and offered to fight his accuser by Bingle , j 
combat. This the king would not permit, but appointed a j ' 
day for his trial, and in the meantime the colonel was warded 1 ! 
in the castle of Edinburgh, and Spynie in the castle of Stir- | j 

ling. On the day fixed for the trial, Spynie appeared, but j 

his accuser did not come forward. Another day was fixed, j 
at which his accuser’s probation failing, Spynie was restored j 
to his honour, dignity, and service, yet did he never recover , ! 
his former credit with the king, but was still held suspected, 
and whether offended at this, or tlint the first declaration I 

was true in itself, the year following he took open part with j 

Roth well, and was therefore denounced rebel. (Spottiswood's 
History , p. 389.) Some inclination, says Lord Lindsay, to j j 
the Popish faith may have also concurred to this. When the 
earl of Bothwoll invaded the palace of Holy rood-house on j; 
the night of the 21th July that year, Lord Spynie was one 
of the noblemen who interceded for him with tho king. In i 
1605 he resigned the temporalities of the sro of Moray, at the 
desire of the king, when the latter wished to restore the an- 
cient bishopric. A letter from James to him on this occa- 
sion, written in a more dignified style than some of his for- 
mer epistles, in which he desires him “to bo content with 
the terms of payment,” is inserted in the Lives of the Lind- 
says. (vol. i. p. 321, N<de). The patronage of the church 
livings, above fifty in number, was reserved by Lord Spynie, 
and held bv the family till the title became dormant in the ■ 
end of 1671, when it was resumed by the crown. Lord 
Spynie was inadvertently slain in a casual encounter in . j 
the High Street of Edinburgh in July 1607, in attempt- 
ing to prevent bloodshed between his kinsmen, tho earl 
of Crawford and Sir David Lindsay of Edzell, the fatal 
stroke having been given by the latter. Sir David was in 
arms to avenge upon tho earl the assassination of his unde, j 

Sir Walter Lindsay. The ballad entitled ‘ Lord Spynie’ is 1 

founded on a tradition which seems to have nothing of truth 
in it but the circumstance of the first lord’s accidental death > 
on the High Street of Edinburgh. According to it, however, j 
tho young Lord Spynie had seduced and deserted Lady Jane, 
the sister of Lindsay of Edzell. Her elder brother having, 
says the story, met the “false lord” on tho High Street of 
Edinburgh, told him, in tho usual style of such romantic le- 
gends, that “all tho blood in bis body could not wash out the 
stain in his sister’s character,” and then plunged a dagger 
into his heart, as a matter of course, “and though the deed 
was done in open day and in the presence of several persons, 
he was allowed to escape home.” Lord Spynie had three 
sons and two daughters. The latter were, the Hon. Anna ! 

Lindsay, married to Sir Robert Graham of Innermay, and | 

the Hon. Margaret Lindsay, wife of John Erskine of Dim. 

Tho eldest sop, Alexander, second Lord Spynie, voted for ; 

the obnoxious five articles of Perth in the parliament of ! 

1621. He fought in Germany under Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden, and acquired high reputation as a brave and enter- 
prising officer, particularly for his defence of Stralsund. By 
letters patent for life, duted 26th June 1626, he had been : 
appointed muster-master-general, which office was confirmed 
to him 28th June 1633, after his return from Germany. Ha 
joined the marquis of Montrose at Perth, after the battle of , I 
Tippernmir, in September 1614. He was taken prisoner 
by the earl of Argyle, at Aberdeen, on the 19th of that I 
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month, and two (Jays thereafter, sent under a guard to 
Edinburgh. Me died in March 16-16. He was twice mar- 
ried, but had issue (two sons and two* daughters) only by 
his second wife, Lady Margaret Hay, only daughter of tlm 
first earl of Kimioul, lord-chancellor of Scotland. Alexander, 
master of Spynie, his elder son, predeceased him, without is- 
sue. George, his younger son, was third and last Lord Spv- 
uie. The Hon. Margaret Lindsay, his elder daughter, mar- 
ried William Fullarton of Fullarton, Ayrshire. 

The third Lord Spynie steadily adhered to Charles I. in 
liis misfortunes. He opposed the delivering up of that ill- 
fated king to the parliament of Kngland, in January 1647, 
and in the “Engagement” for the rescue of Charles in Mils, 
lie was colonel of the Stirlingshire and Clackmannan home. 
After the king’s death, lie greatly impoverished his estate by 
raising forces tor the service of Charles II. Taken prisoner 
it the battle of Worcester in 1051, he was sent to the Tower 
of London, and excepted out of Cromwell’s act of grace and 
pardon in 105-1 On tho death of Ludovick, fourteenth earl 
♦f Crawford, the male representation of that ancient family 
devolved on Lord Spynie, who was served heir male of Da- 
vid, ear! of Crawford, 8th November 1606. He, died, without 
issue, in December 1071. 

In accordance with an order of the House of Peers, the 
lords of session made a return dated 12th June 1739, of the 
state of the Scots peerage at that period. As to this title, 
the following is their report : “ Spvmsie.— That the patent 
creating Lord Spynzie has not hitherto been found in the 
records, n t has any person sat in parliament under that title 
since the jear 1669, neither has any person claimed a rote in 
virtue thereof at any election since the I'ninn ; but whether 
this peerage is extinct, they cannot sav.” 

In 178-1 , William Fullarton of Fullarton, at one period 
lieutenant-colonel in the Portuguese service, great-great- 
grandson of Lady Margaret Fullarton, daughter of the second 
Lord Spynie, claimed - the title as great-great-grauduephew 
and undoubted heir of line of the third lord. The House of 
Lords, on 18th April 1785, decided that the succession was 
limited to the heirs male of the first Lord Spynie; conse- 
quently that the claimant had no right, to the peerage. Ilis 
grandson, Mr. Lindsay Carnegie of Spynie and Hoy sack, be- 
came t',.e representative of the family in the female line. 

Staik, Viscount of, a title in the peerage of Scotland, con- 
ferred 21st April 1690, on Sir James Dairy m pie, an eminent, 
lawyer and statesman, a memoir of whom is given at vol. ii. p. 7. j 

Staik, Earl of, a title in tho peerage of Scotland, omfcired 
in April 1703, on Sir John Dalrvinplc, eldest sou of Viscount 
Stair, (see vol. ii. p. 7.) by his wife, Margaret Koss, coheir- 
ess of the estate of Balneil, Wigtonshirc. lie was born about 
1648, and admitted advocate February 18, 1672. In 1681, 
he was one of the counsel for the carl of Argyle on his trial 
for treason, on account of the test. On his lather's retire- 
ment to Holland in October 1682, in consequence of the ty- j 
rannical measures of the then persecuting administration, lie 
was at first subjected to many vexatious proceedings on the j 
part of the government. In 1682 he was compel ini hv the 
council to pay £500 sterling, on the pretext that, as herita- 
ble bailie of Glcnluce, lie had interfered wilh the jurisdiction 
of the sheriff, and had not exacted fines sufficiently high from 
his own and his father’s tenants for attending conventicles, 
(n September 1684 he was seized during the night at his 
country house at Newliston, and committed to the Tolhootli 
of Edinburgh, whence, al’Ur being detained for three months, 
he was released on giving security to the amount of £->3'(lO 


f sterling. By his talents and address, lm ever, ho contrived 
to in like his peace with the king, and had influence enough 
to procure a pardon for his father, who had been prosecuted 
and outlawed for his alleged concern in the Kvehouse Plot. 
In 1686 Sir John Dalrymple was appointed lord-advocato 
in the room of Sir George Mackenzie, and on his return to 
Edinburgh from London, Ik; brought with him an order from 
the king for £1,200, whereof £500 was for the tine lie paid 
in 1682, and the remainder for the expenses of his journey 
ami his loss of practice. He also brought a comprehensive) 
remission to his father and mother, brothers and sisters, par- 
ticularly for their intercourse with traitors, and to his second 
son, who had accidentally shot his brother. On 23d Febru- 
ary 1688, he was created a lord of session and lord-justiee- 
clerk. He gave his support to I lie lb-volution, and was a 
member of the Convention parliament held at Edinburgh in 
March 1689. A committee of eight lords, eight knights, 
and eight burgesses, were appointed to prepare and report 
upon a plan of settling the government. After cousiderahlo 
discussion, the committee agreed to the following resolution, 
on the motion of Sir John Dalrymple, who, in a speech of 
powerful reasoning, exposed the unmeaning application of 
the term aMiotte, which had boon used by the English con- 
vention : — “The estates of the kingdom of Scotland find and 
declare that King James VII. being a professed papist, did 
assume the royal power, and act as king, without ever taking 
the oath as required by law; and had, by the advice of evil 
and wicked counsellors, invaded the fundamental constitu- 
tion of this kingdom, and altered it from a legal and limited 
monarchy, to an arbitrary despotic power, and had governed 
the same to the subversion of the Protestant religion and 
violation of the laws and liberties of the nation, inverting all 
the ends of government, whereby he had fori a lilted the right 
of the down, and the throne was become vacant." This vote 
was approved of by a great majority in the convention, and 
Sir John Dalrymple was one of the three commissioners sent 
to London to offer the crown to William and Mary, lie was 
one of the six persons excepted by King Janies VII. out of 
his intended act of indemnity. In 169(1 lie was re-appointed 
lord-advocate, and in 1691, was constituted one of the principal 
secretaries of state. Ilis conduct iu regard to the massacre ot 
(ilenco has stamped his name with lasting infamy. Previous 
to the massacre, in his letters to the military officers of date. 1st 
and 3d Decern her 1691, lie exulted that as the winter was tho 
only season in which the Highlanders could not. escape, they 
could easily lie destroyed “ in the cold long nights.” He seems 
to have contemplated tin; total extirpation of the elans, lor, in 
a letter to Sir Thomas Livingston, dated January 7, 1692, In; 
savs, “ You know iu general that the troops posted at Inver- 
ness and luverlochio will he ordered to take in tho house ot 
Iuvcrgarie, and to destroy entirely the country of Loehaher, 
Loehiel’s lands, Keppoch’s, Gleiigaric’s and Gleneo,” mid ho 
adds, “ I assure you your power shall he full enough, and I 
hope the soldiers will not tn-uble the government with pris- 
oners.” In sending Livingston the instructions, signed and 
countersigned by the king on the 11th January, “to march 
the troops against the rebels who had not taken the benefit 
of the indemnity, and to destroy them by lire and sword," he 
said iu his letter, as a hint to Livingston how to act, “Just 
now in v Lord Argyle tells me that (ilenco hath not taken the 
oath, at which I rejoice. It is a great work of charity to !><• 
exact in rooting out that damnable sect, the worst of tho 
Highlands." Additional instructions, hearing date the 16lh 
January, were sent to Livingston, and in the letter contain- 
ing them, Secretary Dalrymple said, “lor a just example of 
vengeance I entreat the thieving tribe of (ilenco may U 
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^d out to purpose." A duplicate of these instructions I venation eras lively end facetious; end he mode always a 
was at the same time sent by him to Colonel Wll, the gov- / better companion than a statesman, bang naturally very in - 
enjor of Fort William, with n similar letter. The odium / dolent. In his person he was handsome , tall and fair. He 
ngainst the government that arose in the nation when the married Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Sir John Dnndas 
accounts of the massacre were known, alarmed the king, and ot Newliston, Linlithgowshire, and by her had five sons and 


to pacify the people he dismissed Sir .John Dalrymple from 
office and from his councils. A commission of inquiry into 
the massacre was granted ‘29th April 1695, and in their re- 
port, which was afterwards adopted by parliament, the com- 
m'mioners threw the whole blame upon Secretary Dalrymple, 
stating tiiat his letters had exceeded the king’s instructions. 
In their address to the king, founded upon the same* the 
estates stated that, in the first place, they had found that the 
letters of the .Master of Stair (Secretary Dalrymple) had ex- 
ceeded his Majesty's instructions as to the killing and destruc- 
tion of the Glonco-men, and they conclude as follows: — “that 
considering that the Master of Stair’s excess in his letters 
against the Glenco-men has been the original cause of 
this unhappy business, and hath given occasion, in a great 
measure, to so extraordinary an execution, by the warm direc- 
tions ho gives about doing it by way of surprise; and con- 
sidering the station and trust he is in, and that he is absent, 
wo do, therefore, beg that your Majesty will give such orders 
about him for vindication of your government, as you in your 
royal wisdom shall think fit. And, likewise, coilsidering that 
the actors have barbarously killed men under trust, we humbly 
desire your Majesty would be pleased to send t he actors homo, 
and to give orders to your advocate to prosecute them accord- 
ing to law.’’ The estates also solicited his Majesty to order 
reparation to ha made to I lie surviving inhabitants of the 
glen for the losses they had sustained in their properties. 
Whether this was ever done, does not appear, hut it is highly 
probable that this part of the address was as little heeded as 
the rest. The murderers, instead of being brought to trial, 
were allowed by William to remain in his service, and some 
of thorn wore oven promoted. The report of the Scottish 
parliament, though drawn up as favourably as possible 
for the king, was carefully suppressed during his life- 
time, a proof that the government of the day were anxious 
to have the whole matter buried iu oblivion at once and for 
ever. 

The same year, Sir John .succeeded his father as *2d Viscount 
Stair, but did not take his seat in parliament for some years. 
In 1698, he made a strong attempt to do so, but was dis- 
suaded from it by the duke of Queensberrv, the carls of Ar- 
gvle, Levon, ami Soafield, and by his brother, the Hon. Sir 
Hugh Dalrymple of North Lerwick, baronet, lord-president 
of the court of session. The lord-justice-clerk was deter- 
mined, if lie offered to take his seat, to call for the vote and 
address to the king, passed respecting the affair of Glcnco, by 
which it was declared to be a barbarous murder. He took 
the oaths and his seat in parliament 21st February 1700, 
and on the accession of Queen Anno was sworn a privy coun- 
cillor. He was created earl of Stair, Viscount Dalrymple, 
and Lord Newliston, .Glenluoe and Stranraer, April 8, 1703, 
by patent, to the heirs inale of his body, with remainder to 
the heirs male of his father. In 1705, he was named one of 
the commissioners for the treaty of Union, and was so instru- 
mental in carrying that measure through parliament as to 
give rise to the opinion that without his assistance it could 
not have passed. He died suddenly, January 8, 1707. On 
that day, after spenking warmly in favour of the 22d article 
of the treaty of Union, ho walked home, and dined very 
cheerfully with company, but died the same evening. Ac- 
cording to a contemporary (Marly's Memoirs ) he was an 
able lawyes and possessed of good natural parts. His con- 


two daughters. i 

His second son, John, second earl of Stair, a distinguished | 
military commander and accomplished statesman, was bom 
at Edinburgh, July 20, 1679. When a mere hoy, he had tho ; ' 
misfortune to kill his elder brother, James, by the accidental 
discharge of a pistol. About 1081 he was sent to Leyden, 
where he made great proficiency in the languages, and other 
branches of education. On his return to Scotland, he was 
sent to the university of Edinburgh, under a guardian, to ' 
finish his studies. He was designed by his father for the | 
law, but he himself was anxious for a military life. In 1687 I 

lie went over to Holland, where he passed through tho first I 

military gradations, under tho eye of the prince of Orange, i 
At this time he could speak the French, Spanish, German, 
Italian and Dutch languages with great purity. At the Re- | 

volution he returned to Scotland. He was amongst tho first j 

to declare for William and Mary, and went up with his father ; 
to London to pay his homage to King William, by whom he i 
was most graciously received. He attended the king to Ire- j 
land, and in 1692 accompanied his father and King William j 

to Flanders. His majesty conferred a colonel’s commission 
on him, and ho served as a volunteer under the earl of An- 
gus, colonel of the Cameronian regiment, at the battle of 
Steinkirk, August 2d of that year, whero Angus was killed. 
Although .so young, no Hritish officer signalized himself more i 
in this engagement than Colonel Dalrymple. He several j 
times rallied his regiment when the ranks were broken by the 
cammn, and brought them hack to tho charge. In the sue- \ 
feeding winter lie was sent to study the law at the univer- 
sity of Leyden, where ho had previously received the greater 
part of his education. In 1700 he accompanied Lord Lex- 
ington in his embassy to Vienna, and after making the tour 
of Germany and Italy, lie returned home in 1701. Soon af- 
ter he was appointed lieutenant-colonel of tho Scots regiment i 
of foot guards. In 1702 he served as aide-de-camp to the 
duke of Marlborough at the taking of Vonloo and Liege, and 
the attack on Peer. At the assault on the citadel of Vonloo, 

» hen the fort of Chartreuse was taken by tlie allies, Colonel j 
Dalrymple had the good fortune to save the life of t he prince j 
of Hcssc-Cassel, afterwards king of Sweden, who, in wresting 
the colours from a French officer, was upon the point of be- 
ing cut down by a grenadier, when Dalrymple shot the as- 
sailant dead upon the spot, with his pistol. In April 1703, j 
he had a colonel’s commission in the Dutch service. In Jan- 
uary 1706 he obtained the command of the Cameronian regi- 
ment, and in the succeeding August that of tho Royal .Scots 
Greys. He was a brigadier-general at tho battle of Ramifies, 

12th May that year; and, succeeding his father in January 
1707 as second earl of Stair, was soon after chosen one of the j 

representative peers of Scotland in the imperial parliament, i 

He held an important command at the victories of Oudennrdo { 

and Malplaqaet ; and was promoted to the rank of lieutenant- I 

general, January 1, 1710. In the winter of 1709 he had ; 

been sent ambassador extraordinary to the king of Polanu, I 

but in May 1710 he went to the siege of Douay, which sur- 
rendered to the allies on the 26th of June. In the same 
year he was invested with the order of the Thistle. On tho 
dismissal of tho Godolphin ministry in 1711, when the duke 
of Marlborough was superseded by tho duke of Ormond in j 
llie command of the army, Lord Stair sold his commission, ! 

and retired from the military service for the time. i 
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Oil the accession of George his lordship was appointed 
me of the lords of the bedchamber, sworn n privy councillor, 
And, in the absence of the duke of Argvle, was constituted 
commander-in-chief of the forces in Scotland. In 1715 ho 
was sent on a diplomatic mission to France, and after the 
death of Louis XIV. was appointed ambassador extraordinary 
to the French court. He entered Paris in a splendid man- 
ner, and was successful in all his negotiations for the defeat 
of the attempts made in favour of the Pretender. Several of 
bis letters are published in the Hardwicke Collection of State 
Papers, lie was recalled in 1720, when he retired to his 
seat at Newliston, where he turned his attention to agricul- 
ture, and was the first in Scotland who introduced the culti- 
vation of turnips and cabbages in the open fields. The fine 
woods that adorn Newliston were planted by him, and it is 
said, that lie arranged them so as to represent the position of 
the British troops at one of the victories at. which lie had 
been engaged. In April 1730 lie was appointed lord-admi- 
ral of Scotland. Ho bold that and other posts till April 
1733, when lie fell into disgrace at court, for opposing a bill 
brought in by government for changing the duties on tobacco 
and wine, and bringing them under the laws of excise, which 
was greatly disliked by the trading part of the nation. 

On the dissolution of the Walpole administration in 1712, 
Lord Stair was recalled to public life, appointed field-mar - 
shal, sent ambassador to Holland, ami nominated governor of 
Minorca. He was subsequently appointed commander-in- 
chief of the allied army in Flanders, and was present with 
the king at the battle of Dcttingen, June 10, 1713. Dis- 
gusted, however, at the preference given to the Hanoverian 
generals, lie soon after resigned his command, and retired to 
the Hague. The memorial which he presented to his ma- 
jesty on this occasion is printed in Dalrymple’s Memoirs of 
Great Britain. In 174-1 lie was appointed commander- in - 
chief of the forces in the United Kingdom, and restored to 
his command of the Scots Greys. Upon the breaking out of 
the rebellion in 1745, lie repaired to court, and offered his 
services to the government, which were gladly accepted. Ho 
accompanied tho duke of Cumberland to Edinburgh. After 
the suppression of the' rebellion, lie continued at court till the 
winter of 1740, when lie removed for his health to Scotland. 
He died at Queensberry House, Edinburgh, May 0, 1717, in 
the 74th year of his age. The earl of Stair, in person, was 
about six feet high. lie was, perhaps, one of the handsom- 
est men of liis time, and remarkable, among the nobility, for 
his graceful mien and majestic appearance. His complexion 
was fair, but rather comely than delicate; his forehead was 
largo and graceful, bis nose straight and exquisitely propor- 
tioned to bis face. He was universally acknowledged to have 
been the first diplomatist of his day. His lordship married 
Lady Eleanor Campbell, fourth daughter of .fames, second 
earl of Loudon. She was first married to James, first Vis- 
count Primrose, who died in 1706, and was mother of the 
second and third Viscounts Primrose. She bad no issue to 
the carl of Stair, whom she survived, and died at Edinburgh 
21st November 1759. Some remarkable circumstances in 
the early life of this lady formed the groundwork of a talc by 
Sir Walter Scott, under the title of 4 Aunt Margaret's Mir- 
ror.’ These have been related in a more ample form by Mr. 
Hubert Chainbnrs, in his ‘ Kcckiana, or Minor Antiquities of 
Edinburgh,' and copied into tho 88th number of ‘ Chambers’ 
Journal,’ first series. It appears that Lord Primrose, her 
first husband, was a man of bad temper and disiolutc char- 
acter, and treated her so barbarously that, under the appre- 
hension that lie meditated putting an end to ncr life, she 
made her escape from his house, and never lived with him 


again. According to tradition, she was shown by a foreign 
conjuror who had taken up his residence in the Canon gate of 
Edinburgh, the shadowy representation of her husband’s in- 
tended nuptials with a merchant’s daughter on I ho Conti- 
nent, which were prevented at the altar by the opportune 
appearance of tho Mother of the viscountess. The resolution 
which she had lormed, after the death of Lord Primrose, 
never to marry again, is said to have been overcome by the 
following manoeuvre of Lord Stair, who had sought her hand 
in vain. By dint of bribes to her domestics, his lordship got 
himself admitted one night, into a small room in her lady- 
ship’s house, where she used to say her prayers every morn- 
ing, and the window of which looked out upon the principal 
street of Edinburgh. At this window next morning Lord 
.Stair showed himself, half undressed, to the people passing 
along the street, and lest, her reputation should suffer, her 
ladyship felt herself constrained to accept- of him ax her see- 
oud husband. Ills nor' rot i* ; 



The carl of Stair, and his grandmother, Margaret, the first 
viscountess Stair, and the original of Lady Ashton in Scott's 
tale of ‘ The Bride of Lammermuir,’ lie interred in the family 
vault at Kirkliston church. 

As the earl’s next brother and heir presumptive, Colonel 
the Hon. William Dalryrnple of Glemnure, had married the 
countess of Dumfries, a peeress in her own right, bis lordship 
surrendered all bis honours to the crown, and obtained a new 
charter, of date 27th February 1707, ratified by an act of 
the Scots parliament, 21st March of the same year, contain- 
ing, in default of male issue, a reversionary clause in favour 
of any one of the male descendants of the first viscount of 
Stair, whom lie should nominate to succeed him. By a writing 
undor his hand, dated 31st March 1747, six weeks before his 
death, ho named as his successor, his nephew, Captain John 
Dalrvmple, eldest son of a younger brother, the Hon. George 
Dalryniple of Dalmabov, one of the bannis o! exchequer in 
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Scotland. The succession to the titles was contested by 
James Dalrymple, second surviving son of Colonel the Hon. 
William Dalrymple, above mentioned, on the ground that it 
was not in the power of the sovereign to transfer the right to 
create or nominate a peer to any individual. Both cousins 
voted as earl of Stair at the general election of Scots repre- 
sentative peers, 13th August 1747, and petitions to the king 
were presented from both, claiming the titles, as also one from 
the earl of Dumfries, eldest son of Colonel William Dalrym- 
ple and the countess, if it was not adjudged to his brother, 
James. The House of Lords having, on 4th May 1 7*18, de- 
cided in favour of James Dalrymple, he accordingly became 
third carl of Stair. His father, Colonel the lion. William 
Dalrymple of Glenmure was tho fourth but second surviving 
son of the first earl of Stair, and M.P. for Ayrshire in the 
last parliament of Scotland. He was a firm supporter of the 
treaty of Union, and afterwards sat first for Clackmannan- 
shire, then for the Stranraer burghs, and latterly for Wigtnu- 
shire, in the imperial parliament. He died 3d December 
1744. By his wife, the countess of Dumfries, lie had six 
sons, the three youngest of whom died unmarried, and two 
daughters. His eldest son, William, succeeded as earl of 
Dumfries. His second son. Captain the Hon. John Dalrym- 
ple, the favourite nephew of the great earl of Stair, died, un- 
married, 23d February 1742. The third son, .lames, passed 
advocate in 1728, and by the resolution of the House of 
Lords became third carl of Stair, 4th May 1718. He 
died, without issue, loth March 17(10, and in pursuance of 
the remainders in tho patent, the earldom of Stair reverted 
to his eldest brother, William, fourth earl of Dumfries, who 
thus became fourth earl of Stair also. (See Dimfkiics, 
earl of, vol. ii. p. 73.) Dying, without surviving issue, 27th 
duly 1708, he was succeeded as fifth earl of Stair by his cou- 
sin, Captain John Dalrymple, to whom the title had at first 
been assigned under the new patent, eldest son of the Hon. 
George Dalrymple, fifth son of the first earl of Stair. His 
father passed advocate in 1701, and was appointed one of the 
barons of the court of exchequer in Scotland in 1707. He 
purchased at a judicial sale, the estate of Dalmahoy, Mid 
Lothian, and died at Moil'ut, 29th duly 1747). With two 
daughters, he had a younger son, General William I >alrym- 
, pie, lieutenant-governor of Chelsea hospital, who died at 
I London, 23d February 1707, leaving an only son, John Wil- 
liam Henry Dalrymple, who became seventh earl of Stair. 

The filth earl passed advocate in 1741, but afterwards 
went into the army, and had the rank of captain. He sold 
the estate of New listen to Roger Hog, Esq. Chosen one of 
the sixteen representative Scots peers on a vacancy in 1771, 
he opposed the measures of the administration which led to 
the revolt of the American colonies. Having presented the 
petition of the agent for Massachusetts against these mea- 
sures, ho received the thanks of that province in 1774. lie 
was the author of several pamphlets on political subjects, 

' which have entitled him to a place in Walpole’s Catalogue of 
Royal and Motile Authors, vol. v. Bark’s edition (1803). 
Their titles are: ‘Considerations preliminary to the fixing 
the Supplies, the Ways and Means, and the Taxes for the 
I year 1781,' Loud. 1781, 8vo; ‘Facts and their Consequences 
submitted to the consideration of the Public at large,’ Ixnid. 
1782, 8vo; An Argument to prove that it is the indispetisa- 
; hie duty of the Creditors of the Public to insist that Govern- 
j ment do forthwith bring forward the consideration of the 
State of the Nation,’ Lend. 1783, 8vo; ‘State of the Public 
Debts,' Ixmd. 1783, 8vo; ‘Address to and Expostulation 
j with the Public,' Loud. 1784, 8vo; * Comparative State of 
! tlio Public Revenues for the years 1783-4,’ Ixmd. 1785 8vo; 


1 The Proper Limits of the Government’s interference with 
the affairs of the East India Company,’ 1784. In tins tract 
he severely attacked the coalition ministry, and promised his 
support to the Pitt administration so long as they should 
continue to deserve it. He died Oct. 13, 1789. He married 
a daughter of George Middleton, Esq., banker in London, 
and hud one son, John, who succeeded. 

John, sixth earl of Stair, horn Sept. 21, 1749, became a 
captain in tho 87th foot in 1779, and served in the first. Amer- 
ican war. Ho was at the successful attack on New London 
and Fort Griswold, in Sept. 1781, under Sir Henry Clinton, 
who sent him home with the despatches. He was appointed 
minister plenipotentiary to the king and republic of Poland, 

Jan. 5, 1782, and envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary to the court of Berlin, Aug. 5, 1785. Succeeding 
his father in 1789, he was chosen one of the sixteen Scots 
representative peers at the general election of 1790, and sev- 
eral times rechosen. He died, without issue, June 1, 1821. 

His cousin, .John William Henry Dalrymple, son of Gen- 
eral William Dalrymple, above mentioned, became seventh 
carl. Born November 16, 1781, lie married in 1808, Laura, 
youngest daughter of Jolm Manners, Esq. of Grantham 
Grange, and Louisa, countess of Dvsart. This marriage was 
dissolved the following year, in consequence of his having en- 
tered into a marriage contract in 1804 with Johanna, daugh- 
ter of Charles Gordon. Esq. of Clunv. The latter marriage 
was, however, dissolved in June 1820. The earl died at Pa- 
ris, without issue. March 22, 1840. 

His kinsman, Sir John Hamilton Dalrymple, baronet, sue- | 

coeded him as eighth earl. (See vol. ii. p. 5.) He was the i ! 

4th but oldest surviving son of Sir John Dalrymple of Cram [ 

ston, fourth baronet of that family, one of the barons of the | 

court of Exchequer iti Scotland, and author of those ‘Me- 
inoira of Great Britain and Ireland,' which first revealed i 

the painful fact that Sidney and some others of the great 
whig patriots, in the reign of Charles II., were pensioners of j 
the French king, (see vol. ii. p. 12). The eighth earl, born j 
15Lli .June 1771, succeeded, on the death of his father, 26th 
February 1810, to the baronetcy of Nova Scotia, which had j 
been conferred on his great-great-grandfather, Sir James 
Dalrymple of Borlhwiek, 28th April 1698. Through his 
mother, Elizabeth, only child of Thomas Hamilton MacGill 
of Fala, and heiress of the Viscounts Oxenford, he inherited 
the estates of Oxenford and Fala. He entered the army as 
ensign in the 40th foot, 28th February 1790, and attained 
the rank of general 28th Jnrrc 1838. In 1843 he was ap- 
pointed colonel of the 46th loot. Long known as Sir John 
Dalrymple, he early embraced the whig cause, and more than 
once before the passing of the Reform Bill in 1832, contested 
the representation of Mid Lothian, without success. In De- 
cember of that year, he carried his election for the county by j 
a majority of 65 votes. He succeeded bis cousin, the seventh ; | 

carl of Stair, in that title and the ample estates connected j, 

with it, in March 1840, and in the following month was ap- i; 

pointed keeper of the great seal of Scotland, an office which ; ! 
In- held till September 1841. On the 11th August that |j 

year lie was created Baron Oxenford of Couslund in the peer- j , 

age of the United Kingdom, with remainder to his brother. 
North Hamilton Dalrymple of Olebnid and Fordell. In Au- 
gust 1816, ho was reappointed keeper of the great seal of 
Scotland. In 1847 he was mado a knight of the Thistle. 

In his latter years his attention was engrossed by the man- j 
agement of his extensive estates in Mid Lothian and Gallo- i 
way. Of the former county be was for some years convener. . j 
He died at his seat of Oxenford castle, Mid Lothian, 10th 
January 1853, at the age of 82. Although twice married, ! 
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(see vol. ii. p. 5,) be bad no issue. His titles and estates 
devolved on his brother, North Hamilton Dalrymple. 

North Hamilton Dalrymple, 9th earl of Stair, born in Ed- 
inburgh in 1776, married, first in 1817, Margaret, youngest 
daughter of James Penny, Esq. of Amid, Lancashire ; and, 
2dly, in 1831, Martha Willet, daughter of Colonel George 
Dalrymple. By his first wife, he had, with 4 daughters, a 
son, John, Viscount Dalrymple, lord-lieutenant of Wigtown- 
shire, at one period a captain in the guards, ami M.P. for 
that county from July 18(1 to Fob. 1856. Horn April 1, 1819, 
Lord Dalrymple married, in 18(6, Louisa Juno Henrietta 
Emily de Franquetot, eldest daughter of Augustin, Due de 
Coigny, by his wife, Henrietta Dundas Dalrymple Hamilton, 
daughter of Sir Hew Dalrymple Hamilton, baronet; issue, 4 
sons and 5 daughters. By bis 2d wife the 9th earl had a 
son, Hon. George Grey, born in 1832. an officer in the Scots 
fusileer guana. The latter married Ellinor Alice, 5th daugh- 
ter of 9th Lord Napier, with issue. Margaret Penny, 4th 
daughter of the 9tli earl, married, in 1859, Allan Alexander 
Macconochie Welwood, Esq., I.L.D., eldest son of Alexander 
M. Welwood, Esq. of Meadowbank and Garvock a judge of 
lie court of session under the title ot Lord Mcodowlmnk. John 
Viscount Dalrymple, 10th Karl of Stair, succeeded his fnth.r, 
^ov. 9, 1SG4. His eldest, son, J. II. N. G. n., Viscount Dalrymple, 
was b. Juno 12, 184.H, besides whom there an* .'J sons and ft drs. 

Stakk, a surname, meaning strong, said to have been first 
borne by one of the name of Muirliead, for bis having rescue* 
King .James IV. from a bull in the forest of Cumbernauld. Kron 
his strength he was called Stark, (S islet's Heraldry, vol. i. p.SK'V 

The name Stahkk in Scotland is originally tnc same. James 
Starke of Troqueer Holm, in the stewartry of Kirkcudbright, 
passed advocate at the Scottish bar in 1821. A member of 
tlio society of Antiquaries, Scotland, in 1835 he presented to 
that society, ‘Observations on the Justiciary Court, with a 
continued series of the Justiciars and Justices General,’ and in 
1 836 delivered a course of lectures on J urisprudence before the 
members of the Edinburgh Philosophical Association. In 
1839 he was appointed her Majesty’s advocate - general 
of the island of Ceylon, in which capacity he was also 
a member of the executive ami legislative councils of 
the island. He was afterwards raised to the bench of the 
supreme court then*. He is the author of a “ Treatise on the 
Law of Partnership,’ and several other works on law. He 
was a contributor to that useful work the Penny Cyclopedia, 
uud also to the Encyclopedia Britannirn, the Scottish Chris- 
tian Herald, the Christian Instructor, the Law Chronicle, and 
other literary and legal undertakings of his time. When in 
Ceylon ho was mainly instrumental in originating and organ- 
izing the Ceylon branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, of which 
he was elected president, and as one of its members contri- 
buted several valuable papers. He married the eldest daugh- 
ter of Major James Gibson, and grand-daughter of Major 
Thomas Hamilton, Koval Irish dragoons, only son and heir 
of Thomas Hamilton, Esq. of Olivestob, who in early life 
went out as lieutenant of marines on board the Wager man- 
of-war in Lord Anson’s expedition to the South Seas; issue, 

2 BOns, James Gibson Starke, bom 1837, M.A. 1859, passed 
advocate 1862; William Starke, horn 1839. enpt. lath foot. 

Stkumax, a surname adopted by Charles Barton, son of 
the celebrated Scottish admiral, Sir Andrew Burton, a me- 
moir of whom is given at vol. i. p. 257 of this work. Charles 
Barton married Susan, daughter of Charles Stedman and his 
wife Janet Neilson of Leith. Susan was possessed of con- 
siderable property, and Charles, on his marriage, took the 


name of his wife, and his descendants continued it. He Imd 
several children. His eldest son, Alexander, died in 1593. 

Alexauder’s son, William, married Margaret Anderson, 
and died in 1606, leaving a son, Alexander Stedman, Kin- 
ross. The son of the latter, Robert Stedman, of the Milne 
Lead and Gala Hill, Kinross, and of Little Seggie and Bal- 
lingitll, Kinross-shire, married Agnes, daughter of Michael 
Henderson of Turfliills, iu the same county. 

Robert left three sons. 1. James, the eldest, succeeded to 
the lands of Little Seggie, which became the designation of 
his family. He was also seized in the lands of Milnathoit. 
Kinross-shire, in 1648. Born in 1698, lie died in 1686. He 
married Kuphan, daughter of James Dempster of Tillyochie, 
Kinross-shire. 2. John, lie succeeded to his father's pro- 
perty in lands and houses in Kinross. He married Jean 
Dempster of Tillyochie, and died in 1673. 3. Robert. lie 
succeeded to the lands of Ballingall, which became the desig- 
nation of his family. He was twice married, and left issue. 

James Stedman of Little Seggie, the eldest son, had a son, 
the Rev. Robert Stedman, for 62 years minister of Camden. 
Linlithgowshire. In the old churchyard of the parish there 
is a monument to his memory, erected by his relict, Sarah, 
daughter of Sir Alexander Inglis of Inglistown, in that enmi- 
ty. He joined the protesting party in the Cliutch of Scot- 
land, and was deposed in 1661. Subsequently he was re- 
stored, ami was the first moderator of the presbytery of 
Linlithgow, Nov. 30, 1687. Born in 1625, he died in 1701. 
He lelt four sons, Alexander, James, Robert, and John. 

1. Alexander, ordained minister of Beith, Fif'eshire, in 
1691, succeeded his father in Little Seggie. 

2. James, bom in 1662, married Janet Bail die, Linlith- 
gow. Ho predeceased his father, without male issue. At 
the base of the public fountain in Linlithgow, there was, iu 
1843, a large tombstone of Dutch marble, (removed from the 
burial ground of Linlithgow Cathedral,) with the remainH of 
an inscription, “ Here lyes the Body of Janet Bairdie, apowa 
of Stedman,” and the figures 67, supposed to be her age. 

3. Robert, horn in 1667, like his ancestors, the Bartons, 
seems early to have been prepossessed in favour of a mari- 
time life, lie became the owner and commander of a ship 
which traded between Borrowstownnoss and Holland. He 
extended his voyages to Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 
and, in course of time, became possessed of no fewer than 13 
ships. He amassed considerable wealth, which he ultimately 
lost. He died iu 1738. By his wife, Margaret, daughter of 
Edward .Jossey of West Pans, East Lothian, he had several 
sons. Edward, tlio eldest, born in 1699, was minister of 
Haddington, and died iu 1756. Alexander, the 3d son, horn 
iji 1703, and educated for the Scottish bar, was distinguished 
as a sound lawyer ami profound mathematician. He joined 
the Pretender iu 1745, uud, with his brothers, John and 
Charles, was taken prisoner at Cuiloden. They all effected 
their escape, Alexander and Charles to America, anil John 
to Rotterdam. Alexander settled iu Philadelphia, where he 
practised his profession with great success, and having made 
his peace with the mother country, was appointed a judge of 
the supreme court of Pennsylvania, March 19. 1764. On 
the declaration of Independence of the American Colonies, 
he returned to Scotland, and subsequently went to Swansea, 
ill Wales, where he died at the advanced age of 91. His son, 
Charles Stedman, bom in 1753, on the revolt of the Ameri- 
can colonies, joined the British forces, and was placed at tl e 
head of the commissariat department. Soon after the bailie 
of Brooklyn in 1776, he was made prisoner, and carried to 
New York. The rapid advance of the British army cause 1 
the Americana to abandon that city in l»:*Me » ol he was it*. 
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leased. In 1780 he was again taken prisoner, while com- 
manding a foraging party in the vicinity of Springfield, Bur- 
lington, New Jersey, but made Iris escape. He was appointed 
aide-de-camp to Baron Linsingcn, then in command of the 
auxiliary Hessian troops, retaining his commissary powers. 
Owing to the scarcity of provisions, a rifle corps of German 
emigrants was raised, to the number of 400, and, being placed 
under his command, proved an efficient foraging force. At 
the battle of Guildford Court-house, March 15, 1781, he was 
wounded in his sword hand, in single combat with an Ameri-. 
can dragoon, and was only saved from being cut down, by 
the appearance of a British light horseman, who slew his 
adversary. At the peace of 1783, be came to England, and 
retired on the half-pay of a colonel. He was the author of a 
‘ History of the American War,' published in 179-1. In 1797, 
through the influence of the Marquis Cornwallis, lie was ap- 
pointed deputy-comptroller and accountant-general of the 
revenue of stamps, an office created on the occasion. He died 
in 1812, and was succeeded in Iris office by bis only son John, 
born in 1786. In 1813 the latter was appointed civil secretary 
at Gibraltar ar.d registrar of the Supreme Court of Appeal, and 
in 1816 one of the judges of the Court of Admiralty there. 

4. John Stedman of Wester Baldridge, Fifcshire, Born in ! 
1678, he was ordained, in 1699, minister of Dalmcny, Lin- 
lithgowshire, and, in 1710, translated to the Tron church, 
Edinburgh, Ho died in 1713. By his wile, Jean, 2d 
daughter of Rev. John Kiimaird, minister of East Caldcr, 
he had three sons; Robert, Alexander, and John, and six 
daughters. Robert Stedman, the eldest son, born in 1701, 
entered in 1730, as ensign in the Scots brigade in the Dutch 
service, and rose to tho rank of lieutenant-colonei. Ho was 
at tho battles of Fontenoy and Rocroix, and the sieges of 
Dendermond and Bergen-op Zoom, and died at Breda in 
1770. He left two sons, Julm Gabriel, born 1 74 1 , and Wil- 
liam George, born 1748, both lieut. -colonels in the Scots bri- 
gade, Dutch service. John Gabriel, the elder son, was infeft. in 
Ernieside, Kinross-shire, in 1791. In 1796 be published a 
• Narrative of a Five Years’ Expedition against the revolted Ne- 
groes of Surinam from 1772 to 1777.' The same year he was 
appointed to the command of a British regiment of the line, 
then in garrison at Gibraltar, but was prevented by an acci- 
dent from joining it, and died in 1797. — Alexander, the 2d son, 
died at Jamaica, unmarried. John, the 3d son, bom in 1710, 
was, in 1740, appointed surgeon to the North British dra- 
goons, or Scots Greys. He afterwards practised as a physi- 
cian in Dunfermline, and subsequently settled in Edinburgh. 
Besides several medical treatises, he was the author of ‘ Lrc- 
lius and Hurtensia, or Thoughts on the Nature and Objects 
of Taste and Genius.’ He succeeded to Little Seggie in 1765, 
and married Peggy, daughter of Robert Wellwood of l’itlivcr, 
Perthshire. He died in 1791. 

Lieutenant-colonel John Gabriel Stedman of Ernieside had 
3 sons. 1. William George, born 1784, who succeeded him 
in that property. He was a lieutenant in the royal navy, 
and was killed while boarding a French privateer off the 
island of Cuba. 2. Robert Adrian, born in 1790, lieutenant- 
colonel 1st light cavalry, in the East India Company’s ser- 
vice, and OIL He succeeded bis brother in Ernieside in 
1812. He was at the battle of Aliwal in the Punjaub, Jan. 
28, 1846, and was mentioned with high praise in the de- 
spatch of -Sir Harry Smith, the commander-in-chief. He 
died at sea, April 12, 1849, on his voyage home, after hav- 
ing served 41 years in India. A monument to his memory 
is erected at Cawnpore by his brother officers. 3. John 
Cambridge, born in 1796, a captain 34th light infantry, East 
India Company’s service, waskilled in 1834 inbattlein Burmah. 


Lieutenant-colonel William George Stedman had an only 
son, Lieut.-general John Andrew Stedman, born in 1788, 
who entered the Dutch service as a cadet, and rose to the 
rank of lieutenant-general. On 17th and 18th June, 1816, 
he covered with the Dutch troops the right wing of the allied 
army, and the road from Mons to Brussels, under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Wellington. He received several orders 
of knighthood, and was made by Louis XVIII., an officer of 
the Legion of Honour. He died in 1824. His only son, 
Charles John William, became a naturalized subject of Prus- 
sia, and Baron de Stedman in that kingdom. 

Stkuart, of Allanton, an ancient family in Lanarkshire, a 
branch of the great house of Stewart, lineally descended from 
Sir Robert Stewart of Duldowie, sixth son of Sir John Stew- 
art of Bonkill, son of Alexander, fourth lord-high-stewurd of 
Scotland. Sir John was killed at the battle of Falkirk in 
1298. He bad bestowed in 1290, tho estate of Duldowie, in 
Clydesdale, part of bis extensive possessions in the counties 
of Lanark and Renfrew, in patrimony on his son, Sir Robert. 

The latter fought at Bannockburn, mid with three of bis bro- 
thers, Sir Allan, Sir Walter, and Sir Hugh, accompanied 
Edward Bruce to Ireland in 1315. He was in the battle of 
Dundalk in 1318, in which Edward Bruce was killed. 

The lands of Allanton, in the parish of Cambuslang, which 
afterwards came into the possession of this family, previously 
belonged to the abbey of Aberbrothwick, 

From Allan Stewart of Duldowie, a staunch adherent of 
tho house of Douglas, killed in 1385 in action against the 
English, descended James Stewart of Allanton, who bad 
two sons, Sir Walter, born in 1606, and Sir James, of Colt- 
ncss, twice lord-provost of Edinburgh. Sir Walter Stewart 
of Allanton married Margaret, eldest daughter of Sir James 
Hamilton of Broomhill, and sister of the first Lord Belliaven. 

“ It is recorded that Oliver Cromwell, in 1650, after the bat- 
tle of Dunbar, in bis progress through Lanarkshire, halted 
with a few attendants at Allanton house, where he was hos- 
pitably entertained by Lady Stewart, and where lie passed 
the night. Sir Walter, being a royalist, took care to be out 
of the way. On the Protector’s arrival, it is said, some 
choice canary and other refreshments were presented, but be 
would suffer nothing to be touched until lie himself had first 
said grace, which he fervently did for more than lialf-ari-kour, 
to the groat edification of the lady. He then courteously in- 
quired after Sir Walter, and on drinking the health of the 
family, observed that bis mother’s name was Stewart, and 
that he always felt a kindness for the name.” Sir Walter’s 
eldest son and heir apparent, Gavin, predeceased his father in 
March 1652, leaving an only daughter, Margaret, who only 
survived him a year. William, another son of Sir Walter, 
succeeded him as proprietor of Allanton. The offer of a bar- 
onetcy of Nova Scolia was, in 1687, made to him by King 
James VIL, but declined, from the chivalrous feeling preva- 
lent at that period, that the title of a knight banneret con- 
ferred by tho hands of royalty on the field of battle, which 
so many of Iris ancestors had so gloriously acquired, was a 
more honourable distinction. On his refusal it was given to 
his cousin, Robert Stewart of AUanbnnk, 16th August 1687. 

James Stcuart, born in 1715, tenth baron of Allanton, and 
thirteenth in descent from the lord-high-steward of Scotland, 
died in 1772. lie married in 1754, bis cousin, Margaret, 
daughter of Henry Steuart Barclay, Esq. of Collairtiie, Fife- 
shire, younger brother of Sir James Steuart of Goodtreea, 
baronet, solicitor-general for Scotland, in the reign of Georg® 

I. His son, Sir Henry Steuart, an elegant scholar mid ac- 
complished gentleman, born 20th October 1759, waa, n j 
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J814, created a baronet of the United Kingdom, with re- 
mainder to his son-in-law, Reginald Macdonald of Staffu, 
third son of Colin Macdonald of Boisdale, hut the eldest son 
by his second marriage. Celebrated for his skill and success 
as an arboriculturist, and as the founder of the art of trans- 
planting large trees, Sir Henry was the author of the follow- 
mg publications : ‘ Genealogy of the Stewarts refuted, in a 
Letter to Andrew Stuart, Esq.,’ Edin. 1799, 4to; 4 Account 
of a Plan for the better supplying the City of Edinburgh 
with Coal,’ 1801, 8vo; ‘The Works of Sallust; to which are 
prefixed, Two Essays on the Life, Literary Character and 
Writings of the Historian ; with Notes, historical, biographi- 
cal and critical,’ London, 180G, 2 vols. 4to; ‘An Essay on 
the Best Mode of Transplanting Trees.’ He was LL.D., 
F.R.S. and F.A.S. Edinburgh. Ho died in March 183(5. 
He had married, in 1787, Lillius, daughter of Hugh Scton, 
Esq. of Touch-Seton, Stirlingshire, and had by her two 
daughters, the elder of whom died in infancy. The other, 
Elizabeth Margaret, his sole heiress, born 31st October 1790, 
married in January 1812, Reginald Macdonald, Esq. of Staf- 
fs, sheriff of Stirlingshire, and, with two daughters, had 
three sons, the youngest of whom, Colin Reginald, was 
drowned. On succeeding, in 1835, in right of her mother, to 
the estate of Touch-Seton, the property of her maternal un- 
cle, the Hon. Archibald Setou, at one period a member of 
the supreme council of Bengal, and governor of Prince of 
Wales’ Island, she took the surname of Scton, in addition to 
her own. Her husband succeeded his father-in-law as sec- 
ond baronet in 183(5, and thereafter was styled Sir Reginald 
Macdonald Steuart Scton, baronet of Staffs, Allanton, and 
Touch. He died in 1838. Their eldest son, Sir Henry 
James Scton Steuart, horn in 1812, succeeded his father as 
third baronet, lie married in 1852, Elizabetli, eldest daugh- 
ter of Robert, younger son of Sir James Montgomery, of 
Stanhope, baronet. As the representative of the Selous of 
Touch, he holds the oftioo of hereditary armour-bearer to the 
sovereign, and squire of the royal body. The Setous of Touch 
claim the title of Baron Scton da Gordon, (see page 410 of 
this volume). 

The progenitor of the Coltness family was Sir James Sleu- 
art, second son of James Steuart- of Allanton. Born in 1G08, 
Sir James was a hanker in Edinburgh, of which city he was 
in 1619 elected lord -provost. He acquired a large fortune, 
and in 1G53 purchased the lands of West Carbarns or Kirk- 
field, Lanarkshire, from Sir John Somerville of Camhusne- 
than, and soon after the estate of Coltness, in the same 
county, from Sir John Hamilton of Udston. Being a zealous 
Covenanter, he was, in 1G50, chosen, with the marquis of 
Argyle and the earl of Eglinton, on the part of the Scots, to 
hold a conference with Oliver Cromwell in Brtintsficld Links. 
In 1659 he was again elected lord- provost of Edinburgh, but 
on account of his covenanting principles, was dismissed at 
the Restoration, and after being confined in the castle of Ed- 
inburgh, was sent prisoner to Dundee, and fined £1,500 
sterling. In 1670, he obtained a pardon. Archbishop Leigh- 
ton was brought up at Edinburgh under his care, and the 
undaunted Hugh Mackail, executed in 1GG6, had been chap- 
lain in his family. Among many particulars recorded in the 
Coltness manuscripts, the following, inserted in the New 
Statistical Account of Scotland, (vol. v. p. G18, Note. Parish 
of Cambusnethan,) may be quoted here : “Sir James Stew- 
art, who had been twice first magistrate of Edinburgh, when 
nearly seventy-three years of age, after his last visit to Colt- 
ness, when going to Edinburgh, accompanied by some of the 
most respectable in the land; at Muiryett, about two miles 


from Allanton, there was a rising ground which draws an 
extensive prospect; there he st opt, and having turned his 
horse, he looked around upon a scenery that he was convinced 
lie should behold no more, and exclaimed, while tears of gra- 
titude flowed down his venerable cheeks, ‘Westshiel, ami 
Lanark, and Carnwath church, my early home, my favourite 
haunts, farewell! Coltness, and Allanton, and Cambusne- 
than church, my later sweet abodes, farewell ! Ye witnesses 
of in y best spent hours and of my most ardent devotions, a 
last farewell! It is long since I bade the vanities of this 
world adieu.’ ” 

The 4th sou of this worthy man, who was also named Sir 
James Steuart, born in 1635, was one of the most eminent 
advocates of his time. In 1695 he was created a baronet of 
Nova Scotia. He died in 1715. 

His only son, Sir James Steuart of Goodtrees and Coltness, 
id hart., born in 1681, was also an advocate, and became so- 
licitor-general for Scotland. By his wife, Anne, daughter of 
Sir Hugh Dairy tuple of North Berwick, lord- president of the 
oourt of session, he had, with one son, James, the subject of 
the following notice, three daughters. 1. Margaret, born in 
1715, wife of Thomas Calderwood, Esq. of Poltown. 2. Ag- 
nes, born in 1717, married David, carl of Buchan, father of 
Thomas, first Lord Erskinc in the peerage of Great Britain, 
and the Hon. Henry Erskine. 3 Marion, born in 1723, the 
wife of Alexander Murray, Esq. of Cringlctie, father of James 
Wolfe Murray, a lord of session under the title of Lord Crin- 
gletie. 

The son, Sir James Denham Steuart of Coltness, 3d hart., 
an eminent writer on political economy, was born at Edin- 
burgh, October 10, 1713. He received the rudiments of his 
education at the school of North Berwick, from which he was 
removed to the university of Edinburgh. He succeeded his 
father in 1727, and in 1734 was admitted advocate, but 
without any intention of prosecuting the law as a profession. 
Soon after, ho sot out on a tour on the continent, and in 
1740 returned to Scotland. In October 1743 he married 
Lady Frances, eldest daughter of the carl of Wemyss, and 
sister of Lord Klcho, one of the principal adherents of Prince 
Charles Stuart. Having while at Rome been introduced to 
the prince, Sir James, on the arrival of the young adventurer 
in Edinburgh in 1745, prevailed upon his brother-in-law to 
conduct him, apparently as a prisoner, to his presence. The 
earl of Buchan, who had married one of Sir James’ sisters, 
was also brought- by Lord Eleho to Holyruod, on the same 
pretence. As the prince refused to sec them except as avow- 
ed adherents of his cause, Lord Buchan retired, not wishing 
to commit himself, but Sir James at once offered his services 
to the young Pretender, and was despatched by him on a 
mission to the court of France, where lie was at the time of 
the battle of Culloden. Being among those who were excepted 
in the act of indemnity, he was forced to remain in exile for 
eighteen years, residing chiefly in the town of Angouleme, 
but visiting other parts of the continent. While residing at 
Spa during the Seven yeurs’ war, he was arrested, though in 
a neutral territory, by a body of French troops, for his en- 
thusiastic rejoicings in the success of the British arms, and 
conveyed to a prison in the duchy of Luxemburg, where he 
was detained for several months. In 1758 he published at 
Frankfort on the Maine, a vindication in Frencli of Newton’s 
Chronology, and the same year, while settled at Tubingen in 
Suabki, he produced his ‘ Treatise on German Coins,’ written 
in the German language. In 1763 lie returned to Scotland, 
and was allowed to remain unmolested on his estates, which 
had never been forfeited. His ‘Enquiry into the Principles 
of Political Econ uny * was the first considerable work oil this 
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subject published in Great Britain. It appeared in 1767, in 
two volumes quarto, and for the copyright of the work he got 
£. r )00 from Messrs. Miller and Cadell. As this work was 
published nine years before that of Dr Adam Smith, Sir James 
Steuart is well entitled to be considered the father of politi- 
cal economy in Great Britain. In 1771 he obtained a full 
pardon, and in 1772 he published, at the request of the East 
India Company, a treatise on * The Principles of Money as 
applied to the Coin of Bengal.’ 

In 1712, Sir James Steuart of Good trees purchased 
from his nephew, Sir David, the son of his eldest bro- 
ther, Sir Thomas Steuart, the estate of Coltness. and 
in 1778, Sir James Denham Steuart, the political econo- 
mist, on the death of Sir Archibald Steuart Denham, suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy of Coltness, which became united 
in his person with that of Goodtrees. Sir James died of 
an inflammation in his toe, November 26, 1780. He was 
buried in the family vault at Cambusnethan church, Lan- 
arkshire, and a monument was erected to his memory in 
Westminster Abbey. 

His works are; ‘ Dirleton's Doubts and Questions in 
the Law of Scotland resolved ami answered,' Edinburgh, 
1715, folio; ‘Apnlogio du Sentiment de Newton sur 1’An- 
riennn Chronologic des Grecs, contenant des responses ti 
toutes les objections qm y out Old fait es jusqu’h, present,’ 
Franc. -sur-le-Mein, 1757, 4 to; *A Treatise on German 
Coins;’ in German, Tubingen, 1757; ‘A Dissertation upon 
the Doctrine and Principles of Money applied to the German 
Coin,’ Tubingen, 1758 ; ‘ An Inquiry into the Principles of 
Political Economy ; being an essay on the science of domes- 
tic policy in free nations ; in which arc particularly consider- 
ed, population, agriculture, trade, industry, money, coin, 
interest, circulation, banks, exchange, public credit, and 
taxes, 1 Lond. 1767, 2 vols. 4to; Dublin, 1770, 3 vols. 8vo; 
‘The Principles of Money applied to the present state of 
Bengal,’ 1772, 4to; ‘A Plan for introducing Uniformity in 
Weights and Measures within the limits of the British Em- 
pire,’ Lond. 1790, 8vo; ‘Considerations on the Interest of 
the County of Lanark in Scotland ; which may he applied to 
that of Great Britain in general, in relation to agriculture, 
maintenance of the poor, wages of labourers, and connection 
and interest of the land and trade, &c.’ His works, com- 
plete in six volumes 8vo, with a Memoir, were published in 
1805, by bis sou, who also published in 1818, at Greenock, 
the Correspondence between his father and the celebrated 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague, whose acquaintance he had 
made at Venice in 1758. 

The son, Sir James Steuart, fourth baronet, horn in 1744, 
a general in the army, colonel of the 2d dragoons, and M.P. 
for Lanarkshire, died, without issue, in 1839, when bis 
cousin, Sir Henry Barclay Steuart, eldest son of Henry 
Steuart Barclay, Esq. of Collairnic, Fifeshire, succeeded as 
fifth baronet. 

The family of Steuart of Auchlunkart, Banffshire, are de- 
scended from Alexander Stewart of Stradown, advocate, 
fourth son of tho earl of Athol, (see vol. i. page 163). His 
son, Andrew Stuart of Tannadice, was father of another 
Andrew, who was the first to spell his name Steuart. The 
great-grandson of this Andrew Steuart of Tannadice, Patrick 
Steuart, married his cousin, Elizabeth, daughter of Alexan- 
der Stewart of Auchlunkart, an estate which came into the 
family by marriage with the heiress of Innes of Auchlunkart. 
Patrick was succeeded by his brother, Andrew, who married 
Harriet, daughter of James Gordon of Cocklarachie, Aber- 
deenshire, and had three sons And two daughters, the younger 


of whom, Marv, married David Monypenny, Esq. of Pitmilly, 
a lord of session under the title of Lord Pitmilly. Patrick 
Steuart of Auchlunkart House, Andrew’s eldest son, married 
9th November 1820, Rachel, only daughter of Lachlan Gor- 
don of Park ; with issue, an only son, Andrew, bom 25th 
May 1822, of the Inner Temple, London. f \ % 

The family of Steuart of Dalguisc, Perthshire, are descend- 
ed from Sir John Stewart of Arntullie and Cardneys, also 
designed of Dowallic, the youngest natural son of King Ro- 
bert II. of Scotland, by Marion or Mariota do Cardney, 
daughter of John de Cardney of that ilk, sister of Robert 
Cardney, bishop of Dunkeld from 1396 to 1436. Sir John 
Stewart, knighted at the coronation of King James I. at 
Scone in 1424, married Jean Drummond, sister of Annabella 
Drummond, queen of Robert III., and daughter of Sir John 
Drummond of Drummond. ITis grandson, the third laird of 
Arntullie, died about 1320, leaving three sons. The eldest 
continued the family of Arntullie, the lineal and male repre- 
sentative of which, Ronald Steuart Menzies, Esq., was tho 
grandson of John Steuart of Cardneys, who assumed the 
name of Menzies, on succeeding as heir of entail to Culdnrcs 
and the other estates of his maternal uncle, Colonel Menzies. 

At. the Reformation in Scotland, the lairds of Arntullie ami 
Kinnaird received ari order signed by the lord James Stew- 
art, afterwards the regent Moray, the carl of Argyle and 
Lord Ruthven, to take down and burn the images at the 
cathedral church of Dunkeld, The laird of Arntullie, on that 
occasion unroofed the cathedral. At that time he held the i 
office of bailie of the regality of Dunkeld, which continued 
for some time in his family. John, the second son, was an- 
cestor of the family of Steuart of Dalguisc. The third son, 

Sir Thomas, was vicar of Dowallie. 

John Steuart of Dalguisc died in 1576. Tho lands of j 

Dalguiso had been granted to him in 1643, by George, 
bishop of Dunkeld. By his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Alexander Stewart of Grandtully, he had a son, Alexander 
Steuart, whose son, John Steuart, usually styled in Gaelic, 

Ion Mohr Mocolastair , or great John, the son of Alexander, 
was leader of the Atholc Stewarts under the banner of the 
marquis of Montrose, during the civil wars, and having been 
chamberlain to the bishops of Dunkeld, he possessed consid- 
erable influence in the neighbouring districts. He mnrried 
Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Stewart of Kinnaird, of the fam- 
ily of Rosyth, and died in 1653. With several daughters, 
lie had three sons. Alexander, the eldest son, succeeded 
William, the second son, got from his father the lands of 
Middle Dalguisc, and married a daughter of Menzies of Bol- 
fracks. From the third son are descended several Stewarts 
in Strathbran. 

John Steuart, the sixth Jaird of Dalgnise, was a commis- 
sioner of supply for the county of Perth, and took a part in 
many of the military and political transactions of his time. 

He married his second cousin, Isobcl, only daughter of Wil- 
liam Steuait of Middle Dalguiso above mentioned, and died 
in 1706. His eldest son, John Steuart of Dalguisc, born in 
1689, possessed the estate for the long period of 70 years. 

He was engaged in the rebellion of 1715. He was present, 
as an officer of cavalry, at the battle of Sheriffumir, and suf- 
fered both fine and imprisonment. He built the house ot 
Dalguiso, and was a magistrate and commissioner of supply 
for the county of Perth, as were also the subsequent propri- 
etors of Dalguisc. He died 25th September 1776, aged 87, 
and was succeeded by his eldest son, John Steuart, eighth ! ; 

laird of Dalguise. II is fifth son, David, at one period a j; 

banker in Edinburgh, in parthersbip with Robert Allan, Esq , 1 1 
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was in 1781 elected lord-provost of that city, an office which 
he filled for two years. Ife subsequently became a merchant 
in Leith, and afterwards a wine merchant in Edinburgh. 
Having in his youth resided for some years on the continent, 
he had acquired a knowledge of several modern languages. 
He was a great book collector, and two of the finest speci- 
mens of early printing now in the Advocates’ library were 
formerly in his possession, namely, the first edition of the 
Latin Bible, in two large volumes folio, one of the earliest 
books executed with moveable types, supposed to have been 
printed by Guttembcrg and Faust in 1450. The other is 
the Breviary of the Homan Church, beautifully printed 'on 
the finest vellum at Venice, by Nicholas Jenson in 1478, and 
finely illuminated. Provost Steuart married Ann Fordyce, 
i; *n Aberdeenshire lady, by whom he had sixteen cmiuu.n, 

. and having left Edinburgh in 1815, lie died at Gretna Hall 
! near Arman, 17th May 1824. 

The eldest son, John Steuart, eighth laird of Dalguise, 
j died in 1785, aged 73, and was succeeded bv his fifth son, 

■ Charles, the four eldest having all died young, 
j Charles Steuart, 9th laird of Dalguise, was appointed dep- 
' uty-lieut. for Perthshire, on the first institution of that office 
| in Scotland in 1794. He died Oct. 27, 1821, aged 65. 
i His eldest son, John Steuart of' Dalguise, born Aug. 7, 1 799, 
married in 1829, the Don. Janet Oliphant Murray, eldest 
j daughter of the 8th Lord Elibauk: issue, five daughters; a 
deputy-lieut. and magistrate for the county of Perth, and in 
1829 high-sheriff of the colony of the Cape of Good Hope, 

The Steunrts of Ballcclnn, in the same count v, are de- 
scended from Sir John Stewart, an illegitimate son of King 
.lames II. of Scotland. Having purchased the lands of 
Sticks in Glenquaich from Patrick Cardncy of that ilk, lie 
j got a charter of those lands from King James III., dated in 
! December 1186. The family afterwards acquired the lands 
' of Ballecliiii. 

STEVENSON, Robert, a distinguished civil 
engineer and the solg designer and executor of the 
Hell rock lighthouse, was born at Glasgow, 8th 
| June 1772. lie was the only son of Allan Ste- 
| venson, merchant in that city, who died, whilst 
his son was yet an infant, at St. Christopher's, 
in the West Indies, being a partner in an estab- 
lishment connected with that island. At first he 
was designed for the ministry, but his mother, 
whose maiden name was Jane Lillie, having mar- 
ried again, when he was fifteen years of age, he 
was placed under his stepfather’s cure and brought 
up to his profession. Her second husband was 
Thomas Smith, a widower with several children, 
originally a tinsmith in Edinburgh, but who afltcr- 
| wards devoted himself to engineering, and had 
i the merit of introducing into lighthouses oil lamps 
I with parabolic mirrors, instead of the open coal 
fires placed in elevated clioffers, which had pre- 
viously lighted them. When the Board of com- 
missioners for the northern lighthouses was esta- 


blished in 178G, Mr. Smith was appointed its 
engineer. At the age of nineteen, Mr. Stevenson 
was intrusted by him with the erection of a. light- 
house on the island of Little Cumbrae, in the frith 
of Clyde, which he had been commissioned by the 
Clyde Trustees to construct. This undertaking 
ho executed with so much satisfaction to his 
stepfather that he was soon after admitted his 
partner. As his education had been somewhat 
neglected, lie devoted the winter months to at- 
tendance, first, at the Andcrsonian Institution 
Glasgow, aim afterwards at 1 ho university of Ed- 
inburgh, his principal studies being mathematics, 
natural philosophy, chemistry, and natural histo- 
ry, also logic, moral philosophy, and agriculture. 

lie succeeded his stepfather as engineer to the 
commissioners, and superintendent of lighthouses, 
and his first tour of inspection was made, in 1797 
In 1809 lie married Mr. Smith’s eldest daughter. 
Ho resigned the office of superintendent of light- 
houses in 1813, and during the long period that 
he had held it lie erected no fewer than twenty- 
three lighthouses within the district of the com- 
mission. His principal work was the Bell rock 
lighthouse, in the German ocean, about twelve 
miles from Arbroath, on the east coast of Scot- 
land. Ilia plans having received the approbation 
of Mr. Rennie, the celebrated engineer, operations 
were commenced in the summer of 1807, and af- 
ter overcoming almost insurmountable difficulties, 
the building was completed in October 1810 In 
the course of the winter the internal fittings went 
forward, and on the 1st February 1811, the bea- 
con was lighted for the first time. The expense 
of the whole was about T60, 000. The light is 
revolving, and by means of coloured glass, it 
shows alternately ml and white every two minutes. 
Tn foggy weather, two large bells arc tolled by 
the same train of machinery that moves the lights. 
It is one of the most prominent and serviceable 
beacons on the Scottish shores, and has been the 
means of preventing innumerable wrecks. An 
account of it. was published by Mr. Stevenson in 
1824, in one volume 4to. For his invention of 
the flashing lights, he received a gold medal from 
the king of the Netherlands. 

After the eventful year 1815, when it wm 
shown that 
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“ Peace lias its victories as well as ww ” 

Mr. Stevenson was generally consulted as an au- 
thority in all matters relating to the construction 
of harbours, roads, docks, breakwaters, and rail- 
ways. He it was who first brought into notice 
the superiority of malleable iron rods for railways 
over the old cast iron. 1 1 is labours were princi- 
pally exhibited on the coasts of Scotland ; scarce- 
ly a harbour, rock, or island, but bears evidence 
of his indefatigable industry, and the amount of 
life and property which, by his exertions, have 
been saved, is beyond calculation. The beautiful 
eastern approach to Edinburgh by the Cal ton hill 
was planned by him, and executed under his di- 
rection. His suggestion of a new form of sus- 
pension bridge, applicable to small spans, was 
partially adopted in the bridge over the Thames 
at Hammersmith, London. In 1815 he was elect- 
ed a fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
He afterwards became a member of the Geological 
Society of London, and the Wernerian and Anti - 
quarian Societies of Scotland. 

Mr. Stevenson died at his residence in Edin- 
burgh, 12th July 1850. Besides his account of 
the Bell rock lighthouse, ho was the author of 
several articles in the Encyclopedia Brilannica, 
also in Brewster’s Edinburgh Encyclopedia, and 
other scientific journals. In 1817, he published a 
scries of letters in the Scots Magazine, containing 
an account of a tour which he made through the 
Netherlands and a description of the engineering 
works connected with the drainage and embank- 
ment of Holland. His printed professional reports 
and contributions are also sufficient to fill four 
quarto volumes. A marble bust of him, executed 
by Mr. Samuel Josephs, sculptor, at the command 
of the commissioners of the board of northern 
lighthouses, stands in the library of the Bell rock 
lighthouse, the noblest monument of his genius. 
A memoir of him by his son, Mr. Allan Steven- 
son, who succeeded him in office, was contributed, 
shortly after his death, to the New Philosophical 
Journal. 

Stewart, a surname derived from the high office of stew- 
ard of the royal household, and distinguished as being that 
of a race of Scottish kings which occupied the throne of Scot- 
land for upwards of three hundred, and that of England for 
more than one hundred years. The name is sometimes writ- 
ten Steuart, and by the later royal family of Scotland, 


Stuart. As Various families throughout Scotland, ns well as ! 
in England and Ireland, bear this surname, somo of the prin* 
cipal branches having diverged from the main line at a pe- 
riod antecedent to its becoming royal, it may be assumed 
that those who retain the original spelling belong to some I 
one or other of these branches, that the families who adopt | j 
the spelling of Steuart are offshoots, generally illegitimate, of j j 
the royal house previously to Queen Mary, and that the form ij 
of Stuart, which was only assumed, for the first time, when ! j 
that ill-fated princess went to France, is exclusively that of i j 
the royal blood. In the death-warrant of Charles I. the || 
name is spelled Steuart. 

The first of tho family of Stewart is said by Pinkerton to 
have been a Norman baron named Alan, who obtained from 
William tho Conqueror the barony of Oswestry in Shropshire. 

He was the son of Flaald, and the father of three sons, Wil- 
liam, Walter and Simon. It is from the second that tho 
royal family of Scotland descend. 

The eldest son, William, was the progenitor of a race of 
earls of Arundel, whose title, being territorial, and lands, ul- 
timately went by an heiress into the family of the duke of 
Norfolk. Tho two younger sons, Walter and Simon, caine j 
to Scotland. Walter was by David I. appointed dapifer, | 
that is, incat-bcarcr or steward of the royal household, 
sometimes called sene phallus. Simon was the ancestor of the 
Hovels, his son, Robert, having been called Boidh, from his 
yellow' hair. 

The duties of high-steward comprised the management of 
I lie royal household, as well as l lie collection of the national 
revenue and the command of the king's armies, and from tho 
office Walter's descendants took the name of Stewart. 

From David I. (1121—1153) Walter obtained the lands of j 
Renfrew, Paisley, Pollock, Cathcart, and others in that dis- 
trict, and in 1157, King Malcolm IV. granted a charter of j 

confirmation of the same. In 1 1 GO, he founded the abbey of I 

Paisley, the monks of which, of the Cluniac order of Reform- j 

ed Renedictines, were brought from the priory of Wenlock in j 

Shropshire. Walter died in 1177, and was interred in the j 
monastery at Paisley, the buryiug-place of the Stewarts he- j 
fore their accession to the throne, Renfrew being their usual j; 
residence. j 

Walter’s son and successor, Alan, died in 1204, leaving a | 
son, Walter, who was appointed by Alexander II. justiciary of j 
Scotland, in addition to his hereditary office of high-steward, i 
He died in 1216, leaving four sons and three daughters. ] 
Walter, the third son, was earl of Menteith. The eldest j 
son, Alexander, was, in 1255, one of the councillors of 1 
Alexander III., then under age, and one of the regents of j 
Scotland, lie married Jean, daughter and heiress of James, ij 
lord of Bute, grandson of Soinerlcd, and, in her right, i[ 
he seized both the Isle of Bute and that of Arran. The j 
complaints made to the Norwegian court by Ruari or 
Roderick of Bute, and the other islanders, of tho aggressions 
of the Scots, led to Haco’s celebrated expedition, and the ! 
battle of Largs, 2d October 1263, in which tho high-steward ! 
commanded the right wing of the Scots army, and the Nor- 
wegians were signally defeated. In 1265 the whole of tho 
western isles were ceded by treaty to Scotland. 

Alexander had two sons, James, his successor, and John, j 
known as that Sir John Stewart of Bonkili, who fell at tho i j 
battle of Falkirk in 1298, (see p. 510 of this volume). Uij- j; 
der Sir John Stewart, in this battle, were the men of Bute, j; 
known at that tiino by the name of the Lord-high-steward’i j ' 
Brandancs, and they were almost wholly slain with theii j 
valiant leader. Wyntoun says j ; 
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•* Thare .Jhon Stwart a-pon fute, 

Wyth hym the Brandanyt thare of Bute.” 

Sir John Stewart had seven eons. 1. Sir Alexander, ancestor 
of the Stewarts, earls of Angus. 2. Sir Alan of Dreghorn, 
of the earls and dukes of Lennox, of the name of Stewart. 
3. Sir Walter, of the earls of Galloway. 4. Sir James, of 
the earls of Athol, Buchan, and Traquair, (see these titles) 
and the Lords Lorn and Innermeath. 5. Sir John, killed 
at Halidonhill in 1333. 6. Sir Hugh, who fought in Ireland 
under Edward Bruce. 7. Sir Robert of Daldowie. 

James, the elder son of Alexander, succeeded as fifth high- 
steward in 1283. On the death of Alexander III. in 1280, 
he was one of the six magnates of Scotland chosen to act as 
regents of the kingdom. In the subsequent contest for the 
crown, he was one of the auditors on the part of Robert de 
Brus, but fought bravely under Sir William Wallace in his 
memorable attempt to retrieve the national independence. He 
submitted to Edward I., 9th July 1297. In 1302, with other 
six ambassadors, he was sent to solicit the aid of the 
French king against Edward, to whom he was compelled 
to swear fealty at* Lanercost, October 23d, 1300. To 
.»cnder his oath if possible secure, it was taken upon the 
two crosses of Scotland most esteemed for their sanctity, 
on the consecrated host, the holy gospels, and certain relics 
of saints. He also agreed to submit to instant excommuni- 
cation if he should break his allegiance to Edward. Con- 
vinced that his faith was to his country and not to a usurper, 
in spite of all, he once moro took part in the patriotic cause, 
and died in the service of Bruce, in 1309. 

Flis son, Walter, the sixth high-steward, when only twen- 
ty-one years of age, commanded with Douglas the left wing 
of the Scots army at the battle of Bannockburn. Soon afler, 
on the liberation of the wife and daughter of Bruce from their 
long captivity in England, the high-steward was sent to re- 
ceive them on the borders, and conduct them to the Scottish 
court. In the following year, King Robert bestowed Iris 
daughter, the Princess Maijory, in marriage upon him, and 
from them the royal house of Stuart and the present dynasty 
of Great Britain are descended. The lordship of Largs, on 
the forfeiture of John Baliol, had been conferred by Bruce on 
the high-steward, and with his daughter he got in dowry an 
extensive endowment of lands, particularly the barony of 
Bathgate, Linlithgowshire. The princess died in 131(1. Ac- 
cording to a local but unauthenticated tradition, she was 
thrown from her horse and killed at a place called the Knock, 
near Renfrew, leaving a son, afterwards Robert II. 

During the absence in Ireland of his illustrious father-in- 
law, to the higli-steward and Sir James Douglas, Bruce 
confided the government of the kingdom, and by them the 
borders were gallantly defended against all the inroads of the 
English. On the capture of Berwick from the English in 

1318, he got the command of that town, which, on 24th July 

1319, was laid siege to by Edward II. The English brought 
formidable engines against the walls, and on these being de- 
stroyed by the garrison, the steward rushed from the town, and 
by a sudden onset beat off the enemy. In 1322, with Douglas 
ftnd Randolph, be made an attempt to surprise the English 
king at Biland abbey, near Melton, Yorkshire. Edward, 
however, escaped, though with the utmost difficulty, to York. 
Walter pursued him with five hundred horse, and in the spirit 
of chivalry, waited at the gates till the evening for the enemy 
to issue forth and renew the combat. He died 9th April 1326, 
»t the castle of Bathgate, one of his chief residences, which was 
curiously situated in the centre of a bog. At the time of 
his death he was only thirty-three years of age. 

III. 


His son, Robert, seventh lord-high-steward, had been de- 
clared heir presumptive to the throne in 1318, but the birth 
of a son to Bruce in 1326 interrupted his prospects for a 
time. From his grandfather he received large possessions of 
land in Kintyre. During the long and disastrous reign of 
David II. the steward acted a patriotic part in defence of the 
kingdom. At the fatal fight of Hulidon-hill in 1333, when 
little more than seventeen years of age, he commanded the 
second division of the Scottish army, under the inspec- 
tion of his fathor’s brother, Sir James Stewart of Durris- 
ilcer. A short time after, when Scotland was nearly over- 
run by Edwafd III., he was forfeited^ by that monarch, 
and Iris office of high - steward given to the English 
carl of Arundel, who pretended a right to it, in consideration 
of his descent from the elder brother of Walter, the first 
steward of the family. Robert Stewart, as he wns usually 
called, “was,” says Fordun, “a comely youth, tnll and ro- 
bust, modest, liberal, gay, and courteous, and, for the innate 
sweetness of his disposition, generally beloved by all trim- 
hearted Scotsmen.” In 1334, after the temporary success 
of Edward Baliol, the young steward was forced to con- 
ceal himself for a time in Bute. Escaping thence the fol- 
lowing year, he recovered his own castle of Dunoon, in 
Cowal, which had been taken by Baliol. He next re- 
duced the island of Bute, and caused the peoplo of Renfrew- 
shire and Ayrshire to acknowledge David II. On the death, 
in 1338, of the regent, Sir Andrew Moray of Bothwell, the 
command of tho Scots army devolved upon the steward ; and, 
shortly afterwards, by the treachery of its governor Bulloch, 
an ecclesiastic whom Baliol had appointed chamberlain of 
Scotland, lie obtained possession of tho castle of Cupar in 
Fife, which the late regent had in vain attempted to take by 
force. By his exertions, the English were driven from thn 
country, and on the return of David II., then in his eigh- 
teenth year, from his nine years’ exile in France, in June 
1341, he was enabled to restore to him his kingdom free, and 
once more established in peace and order. In 1846, when 
David II. was defeated and taken prisoner at tho battle of 
Durham, the remains of the Scots army were conducted home 
in safety by the earl of March and the steward of Scotland. 
The latter, during the imprisonment of the king, was again 
appointed regent. In 1357, he effected the liberation of the 
king, his own eldest son being one of tho hostages sent to 
England in his stead. King David, the following year, 
conferred on him the earldom of Strathern. The king 
afterwards entered into a disgraceful plot with tho Eng- 
lish monarch, ln have the kingdom of Scotland settled 
on Prince Lionel, duke of Clarence, a son of the latter. 
On proposing this to the Scots parliament in 13G3, tli« 
steward assembled his adherents, to enforce his right of 
succession, which had been confirmed by a former parliament. 
The king, on his part, marched with an army against the 
partisans of the steward, and soon awed them into submis- 
sion. David, however, was compelled to respect the law of 
succession as established by King Robert the Bruce; and he 
conferred the earldom of Carrick, formerly belonging to that 
monarch, upon tho eldest son of the steward, nfterwards Ro- 
bert III. On David’s marriage with the daughter of Sir 
John Logie in 13G8, the steward and his adherents were 
thrown into prison. On the death of David, without issue, 
February 22d, 1371, the steward, who was at that time fifty- 
five years of age, succeeded to the crown as Robert II., (see 
page 343 of this volume,) being the first of the family of 
Stewart who ascended the throne of Scotland. 

The direct male line of the elder branch of the Stewarts 
terminated with James V., and at the accession of James 
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VI., whose descent on his father’s side whs through the earl 
of Lennox, the head of the second branch, there did not exist 
a male offset of the family which had sprung from an indi- 
vidual later than Robert II. Widely as some branches of 
the Stewarts have spread, and numerous as are the families of 
this name, there is not a lineal male representative of any of 
the crowned heads of the race, Henry, Cardinal York, who 
died in 1804, being the last. The crown which came into 
the Stewart family through a female seems destined ever to 
be transmitted through a female. From the princess Eliza- 
beth, daughter of James VI., descended, through her daugh- 
ter, Sophia, electress of Hanover, the present line of British 
inonarchs. The nearest heir of the royal house of Stuart by 
direct descent is Francis V., grand-duke of Modena, born 
Jnne 1, 1819, (accession, 1846, ceased to govern, 1859,) his 
mother having been Mary Beatrice, of the royal house of 
Sardinia. The princess Henrietta, younger daughter of 
Charles I. of Great Britain, married the duke of Orleans, and 
had 2 daughters, one of whom married the king of Sardinia, 
whose elder twin daughter married the duke of Modena. 


The male representation or chiefship of the family is claim- 
ed by the earl of Galloway (roc vol. ii. p. 278); also, by the 
Stewarts of Castlemilk as descended from a junior branch of 
Burnley and Lennox. 


Stkwakt, the name of one of the Scottish clans not ori- 
ginally of Celtic origin. The first and principal seat of the 
Stewarts was in Renfrewshire, hut branches of them pene- 
trated into the western Highlands and Perthshire, and ac- 
quiring territories there, became founders of distinct families 
of the same name. Of these the principal were the Stewarts 
of Lorn, the Stewarts of Athole, and the Stewarts of Bal- 
quhidder, from one or other of which all the rest have been 
derived. The Stewarts of Lorn were descended from a natu- 
ral son of John Stewart, tho last lord of Lorn, who, with the 
assistance of the M‘Larens, retained forcible possession of 
part of his father’s estates. From this family sprang the 
Stewarts of Appin, who, with the Athole branches, wero 
considered in the Highlands as forming the clan Stewart. 
The badge of tho original Stewarts was the oak, and of the 
royal Stuarts, the thistle. 

Tho district of Appin forms the north-west corner of Ar- 
gyleshire. In the Kttrick Shepherd’s well-known ballad of 
‘ The Stewarts of Appin,’ he thus alludes to it: 

“ I sing of a land that was famous of yore. 

The land of green Appin, the ward of the flood, 

Where every grey cairn that broods over the shore, 

Marks graves of the royal, the valiant, or good ; 

The land where the strains of grey Ossian were framed, — 
The land of fair Selma, and reign of Fingal, — 

And late of a raco, that with tears must be named 
The noble Clan Stewart, the bravest of all, 

Oli-bon a Rei ! and the Stewarts of Appin ! 

The gallant, devoted old Stewarts of Appin! 

Their glory is o cr 
For the clan is no more, 

And the Sassenach sings on the hills of Green Appin ! ” 


i. p. 374,) caused a feud between the Stewarts of Appin and 
the Campbells, the effects of which were long felt. During 
the civil wars, the Stewarts of Appin ranged themselves un- 
der the banners of Montrose, and at the battle of Inverlochy, 
2d February 1645, rendered that chivalrous nobleirtan good 
service. They and the cause which they upheld were op- 
posed by the Campbells, who possessed the north side of the 
same parish, a small rivulet, called Con Rmgh , or red bog, 
from the rough swamp through which it ran, being the divid- 
ing line of their landB. 

The Stewarts of Appin under their chief, Robert Stewart, 
engaged in tho rebellion of 1715, when they brought 400 
men into the field. They were also “ out ” in 1745, under 
Stewart of Ardshiel, 300 strong. Some lands in Appin were 
forfeited on the latter occasion, but wore afterwards restored. 
The principal family is extinct, and their estate has passed 
to others, chiefly to a family of the name of Downie. There 
are still, however, many branches of this tribe remaining in 
Appin. The chief cadets are the families of Ardshiel, Invcr- 
nahyle, Anchnacrone, Faanacloich, and Balachulish. 

Between the Stewarts of Invernahyle and the Campbells 
of Dunstaffnage, there existed a bitter feud, and about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, the former family were 
all cut off but one child, the infant son of Stewart of lnver- 
nahvlc, by the chief of Dunstaffnage, called Cailein Uaine , or 
Green Colin. The boy’s nurse fled with him to Ardnamur- 
chan, where her husband, the blacksmith of the district, re- 
sided. Tho latter brought him up to his own trade, and at 
sixteen years of age he could wield two forehammers at once, 
one in eaeli hand, on the anvil, which acquired for him the 
namo of Domhnull nan ord , or Donald of the hammers. 
Having made a two-edged sword for him, his foster-father, 
on presenting it, told him of his birth and lineage, and of the 
event which was the cause of his being brought to Ardna- 
mnrehan. Burning with a desiro for vengeance, Donald set 
off with twelve of his companions, and at a smithy at Cor- 
pach in Lochaber, he forged a two-edged sword for each of 
them. He then proceeded direct to Dunstaffnage, where he 
slew Green Colin and fifteen of his retainers. Having re- 
covered bis inheritance, he ever after proved himself “ tho un- 
conquercd foe of the Campbell.” The chief of the Stewarts 
of Appin being, at the time, a minor, Donald of the ham- 
mers was appointed tutor of tho clan. He commanded the 
Stewarts of Appin at the battle of Pinkie in 1547, and on 
their return homewards from that disastrous field, in a fam- 
ishing condition, they found in a house at tho church of Port 
of Mcntcitb, some fowls roasting for a marriage party. These 
they took from the spit, and greedily devoured. They then 
proceeded on their way. The earl of Mcntoith, one of tin* 
marriage guests, on being apprised of the circumstance, pur 
sued them, and came up with them at a place called Tober 
nareal. To a taunt from one of his attendants, one of the 
Stewarts replied by an arrow through the heart. In the con- 
flict that ensued, the earl fell by the ponderous arm of Don- 
ald of the hammers, and nearly all his followers were killed. 
The History of Donald of the Hammers, written by Sir Walter 
Scott, will be found in the fifth edition of Captain Burt's 
Letters. 


In the end of the fifteenth century, the Stewarts of Appin 
were vassals of the earl of Argyle in his lordship of Lorn. In 
1493 the name of the chief was Dougal Stewart. He was 
the natural son of John Stewart, the last lord of Lorn, and 
Isabella, eldest daughter of the first earl of Argyle, (see vol. 
i. p. 546). The assassination of Campbell of Calder, guar- 
dian of the young earl of Argyle, in February 1592, (see vol. 


Tho Stewarts of Athole consist almost entirely of the de- 
scendants, by his five illegitimate sons, of Sir Alexander 
Stewart, earl of Buchan, called, from his ferocity, ‘ The wolf 
of Badenoch,’ (see vol. i. p. 464,) the fourth son of Robert 
II., by bis first wife, Elizabeth More. One of his natural 
sons, Duncan Stewart, whose disposition was as ferocious 
his father’s, at the head of a vast number of wild Catlierana 
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wwed only with the sword and target, descended from the 
range of hills which divides the counties of Aberdeen and 
Forfar, and began to devastate the country and murder the 
inhabitants. Sir Walter Ogilvy, sheriff of Angus, Sir Pa- 
trick Gray, and Sir David Lindsay of Glenesk, immediately 
collected a force to repel them, and a desperate conflict took 
place at Gasklune, near the water of Isla, in whicli the for- 
mer were overpowered, and the greater part of them slain. 

James Stewart, another of the Wolf of Badenoch’s natural 
sons, was the ancestor of the family of Stewart of Garth, 
from Which proceed almost all the other Athole Stewarts. A 
battle is traditionally said to have been fought in Glenlyon 
between the M ‘I vers, who claimed it as their territory, and 
Stewart of Garth, commonly called ‘ the fierce wolf,’ the bro- 
ther of the earl of Buchan, which terminated in the utter de- 
feat of the M ‘I vers, and their expulsion from the district. 

1 The Garth family became extinct in the direct line, by the 
death of General David Stewart, author of a History of the 
Highlands, a memoir of whom is given below. The posses- 
sions of the Athole Stewarts lay mainly on the north side of 
! Loch Tay. 

i The Balquhidder Stewarts derive their origin from illegiti- 
| mate branches of the Albany family. 

The Stewarts of Grandtully, Perthshire, aro descended 
from James Stewart of Pierston and Warwickhill, Ayrshire, 
who fell at Dupplin in 1332, 4th son of Sir James Stewart of 
Bonkill, son of Alexander 4th lord-high-steward of Scotland, 
(see p. 5 >2). Of this family was Thomas Stewart of Balcas- 
kie, Fifeshiro, a lord of session, created a baronet of Nova 
i Scotia, June 2, 1683. 

j His son, Sir George Stewart, 2d hart., inherited Grandt ully, 

| and died without issue. His brother, Sir John Stewart, 3d 
i hart., an officer of rank in the army, married, 1st, Elizabeth, 

\ daughter, and heiress of Sir .lames Mackenzie of Iioyston, and 
j had by her an only surviving son, Sir John, 4th baronet; 2dly, 
Lady Jane Douglas, only daughter of James, marquis of Doug- 
i las, and his son/ by her, Archibald Stewart, after a protracted 
litigation, succeeded tqrtlie immense estates of his uncle, the 
last duke of Douglas, and assuming that name, was created a 
i peer of the United Kingdom by the title of Baron Douglas, 

! (see vol. ii. p. 49). Title extinct on the death of the 4th Lord 
Douglas in 1857. Sir John Stewart married, 3dlv, Helen, a 
I i dr. of the 4th Lord Elibank, without issue. He died in 1764. 

; His son, Sir John, 4th hart., died in 1797. 

Sir John’s eldest, son, Sir George, 5th hart., married Cathe- 
rine, eldest daughter of John Drummond, Esq. of Logie 
Alinond, and died in 1827, leaving 5 sons and 2 daughters. 

The eldest son, Sir John, 6th hart., died without issue, 
May 20, 1838. 

His brother, Sir William Drummond Stewart, born Dec. 
25, 1795, succeeded as 7th baronet. He served in the 15th 
Hussars in the campaign of 1815, and is a knight of the or- 
der of Christ of Italy and Portugal; married in 1830; issue, a 
son, William George, capt. 93d Highlanders, born in Feb. 1831. 

The family of Stewart, now Shaw Stewart of Blackball 
and Greenock, Renfrewshire, is descended from Sir John 
Stewart, one of the natural sons of Robert III. From his 
father Sir John received three charters of the lands of Ard- 
gowan, Blackball, and Auchingoun, all in Renfrewshire, 
dated 1390, 1396, and 1404. Sir Archibald Stewart of 
Blackball, the fifth from Sir John, was one of the commis- 
sioners to parliament for the shire of Renfrew, in the reign of 
Charles L, by whom he was made one of his privy council, 
and knighted. He was also of the privy council of Charles 


II., when in Scotland in 1650. Ho died in 1658. His 
grandson, Sir Archibald Stewart of Blackball, was created a 1 1 
baronet of Nova Scotia, 27th March 1(567. He had three j 
sons and a daughter. His youngest son, Walter Stewart ol \ 
Stcwarthill, which estate ho purchased in 1719, was solicitor- ' 
general for Scotland. 

The eldest son, Sir John Stewart of Blackball, the second 
baronet of the family, was one of the commissioners for Ren- 
frewshire to tho union parliament. His son, Sir Michael 
Stewart, tho third baronet, was admitted advocate in 1735. 

He married Helen, daughter of Sir John Houston of Hous- 
ton, by his wife, Margaret Shaw, only daughter of Sir John 
Shaw of Greenock, and of Dame Eleanor Nicolson, daughter 
of Sir Thomas Nicolson of Carnock. With two daughters, 

Sir Michael had three sons. 1. Sir John, who, on the death ! 
of his grand-uncle, Sir John Shaw of Greenock, in 1752, j 
without male issue, inherited the entailed estate of Greenock, j 

consisting of the conjoined baronies of Easter and Wester | 

Greenock, as also Finnart. 2. Houston, who, on the death ! 

of Sir John Houston, succeeded to the entailed estate of Car- j 
nock, and assumed tho additional surname of Nicolson. His ’ j 
only son, Michael, succeeded as fifth baronet. 3. Archibald, j I 

who purchased an estate in Tobago in 1770, and was killed ! I 

in 1779, in repulsing some American privateers who had 1 . 

landed and burnt two plantations on that island. j j 

The eldest son, Sir John Shaw Stewart of Greenock and : | 
Blackball, became fourth baronet on his father’s (loath, 20tli j 
October 1796. He was M.P. for Renfrewshire, and dying |j 
without issue, in August 1812, was succeeded by his nephew, I 
Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, fifth baronet. The latter was 
lord-lieutenant of the county of Renfrew, and died in August | 
1825. He married his cousin, Catherine, youngest daughter | 
of Sir William Maxwell, baronet, of Springkcll, and had six ■ 
sons and three daughters. His third son, Rear-admiral Sir ,j 
Houston Stewart, K.C.B., born at Springkcll in 1791, was 
educated at Chiswick. He entered the navy in 1805, and 
served under the earl of Dundonald, then Lord Cochrane. 

He was at the siege of Flushing, and commanded tho Ben- 
bow at the bombardment of St. Jean d’Acre. In 1846 lie 
held the temporary command at Woolwich for a few months. j 
In November of that year ho was appointed comptroller- j 

general of the coast guard, an office which bo held till Feb- j 

ruary 1850, when he became a lord of the admiralty. In 

1851 be attained the rank of rear-admiral, and in February 

1852 was eleeted M.P. for Greenwich, hut only retained his , ' 

place in parliament till July of that year, and in the follow- ) 

ing December he ceased to be a lord of the admiralty. In j 
1855 he was created a knight commander of the Bath, for 

his services as second in command of the naval forces off So- I 

bastopol in that year. In 1858 he was appointed a vice-ad- j 
mi rid of the white. He married a daughter of Sir William j 
Miller of Glenlee, hart., issue 4 sons. I 

The eldest son, Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, 6th baronet, was ' 
M.P., first for Lanarkshire and afterwards for Renfrewshire, j 
and died Dec. 19, 1836. By his wife, Eliza Mary, only child 
of Robert Farquhar, Esq. of Newark, Renfrewshire, lie had 
6 children, three of whom were daughters. j 

His eldest son, Sir Michael Robert Shaw Stewart, 7th hart., ! 
born in 1826, is 17th in direct male descent from the founder 
of the family. Educated at Christ Church, Oxford, and \ 
formerly lieut. 2d Life-guards; he married, in 1852, Lady j 
Octavia Grosvenor, daughter of 2d marquis of Westminster; 
issue, 2 sons and 2 drs\ is a magistrate and deputy-lieut. of 
Renfrewshire, and was M.P. for that county in 1855. His 
elder son, Michael Hugh, was born in 1851. Sir Michael’* 
next brother, John Archibald, inherited Carnock. 
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The Stewarts of Dramin, Banffshire, now o Belladrum, 
Inverness-shire, trace their descent from Sir Walter Stewart 
of Strath aven, knighted for his services at the battle of Har- 
law in 1411, one of the illegitimate sons of the Wolf of Bad- 
enoch, and consequently of royal blood. The representative 
of the family, John Stewart, Esq. of Belladrum, born 29th 
j May 1784, was M.P. for Beverley in the last parliament of 

j George IV. He died in 18G0. He had 2 sons and 2 daugh- 

| ters. Sous: 1. Charles, born in 1817, appointed in 1839 to 

I the East India Company’s civil service. 2. John Henry 

! Fraser bom in 1821, formerly an officer in the army. 

j ! The Stewarts of Binnie, Linlithgowshire, descend from Sir 
; Robert Stewart of Tarbolton and Cruickston, 2d son of Wnl- 

| j ter, 3d high-fiteward and justiciary of Scotland, in the reign 

| of Alexander II. (See page 512 of this volume.) The lands 

of Binnie were purchased by Robert Stewart, advocate, the 
12th of the family. Previously to his time the family desig- 
nations were, of Torbane und Raiss, Halrig, and Shawood. 
The representative of the family, John Stewart of Binnie, 
born March 4, 1776, at one period a captain in the East In- 
dia Company's maritime service, succeeded his elder brother, 
Robert Stewurt, in 1802. 

The Stewarts of St. Fort, Fifeshire, representatives of the 
old family of Stewart of Urrard, Perthshire, are descended 
from John, another natural son of the Wolf of Badenoch. 
John Stewart of Urrard, the fifth of the family, had, besides 
Jainos his heir, another son, who died in childhood, of fright 
during the battle of Killiecrankie, which was fopglit beside 
the mansion-house of Urrard in 1689. The elder son, James 
■* Stewart of Urrard, had, with other children, a daughter, 
Jean, called Minay rim lean , the wifo of Nicl M‘Glashan of 
Olune. She is said to have acted a distinguished part in 
Stirling castle, after the battle of Sheriffmuir in 1715. Ro- 
bert Stewart of this family, born in 1746, was a captain in 
the East India Company’s service, on the staff of General 
Clavering. On bis return to Scotland be purchased the es- 
tates of Castle Stewart in Wigtownshire, and St. Fort in Fife- 
shire, the former of which was afterwards sold. By his wife, 
Ann Stewart, daughter of Henry Balfour of Dinbory, he had, 
with two daughters, three sons. 1. Archibald Campbell, 
who succeeded him, and died unmarried. 2. Henry, who 
i succeeded his brother. 3. William, an officer in the Cold- 
! stream guards, who assumed the surname of Balfour, in addi- 
tion to Stewart, in conformity to the will of his maternal 
| uncle, Lieutenant-general Nisbet Balfour. 

Henry Stewart of St. Fort, burn in 1796, married, in 1837, 

; .lane, daughter of James Fraser, Esq. of Calderskeli, issue, 2 
; sons. Robert Balfour, the elder, was bom in 1838. 

The Stewarts of Pbysgill and Glenturk, Wigtownshire, 
descend from John Stewart, parson of Ivirkmahoe, 2d son of 
S«r Alexander Stewart of Garlics, who died in 1590. 

Agnes, only child of Lieutenant Robert Stewart, R.N., and 
grand- daughter of John Stewart of Pbysgill, succeeded to 
both the estates of Physgill and Glenturk, the latter in right 
of her mother, Agnes Stewart, heiress of Robert Stewart of 
Glenturk. In 1740 she married John Hathorn of Over 
| Airies, in the same county, and had a son, Robert Hathorn 
Stewart, who succeeded his mother. This gentleman mar- 
ried, in 1794, Isabella, only daughter of Sir Stair Agnew, of 
Lochnaw, bart.; issue 2 sons and 2 daughters. He died 
Nov. 7, 1818. 

His elder son, Stair Hathorn Stewart, Esq. of Physgill, 
bom in 1796, was educated at Oxford; a magistrate and a 


deputy-lieutenant and convenor of the county of Wigtown. 

He married, 1st, in 1820, Margaret, only daughter of James 
Johnston of Straiton, issue, a son and a daughter; 2dly, in 
1826, Helen, youngest daughter of the Right Hon. Sir John 
Sinclair of Ulbster, bart., issue, 2 sons and 2 daughters; 

3dly, in 1846, Jane Rothes, daughter of John Maitland, Esq. 
of Freugh, Wigtownshire. His eldest son, Robert Hathorn 
Johnston, born in 1824, an officer 93d Highlanders, suc- 
ceeded, in 1841, on the death of his uncle, James Johnston, 

Esq. of Straiton, to his entailed estates in Mid Lothian and 
West Lothian, and in consequence assumed the additional 
name of Johnston. He married, 1st, in 1851, Ellen, daugh- 
ter of Archibald Douglas, Esq. of Glenfinnart, Argyleshire ; 

2d Iv, in 1856, Anne, daughter of Sir William Maxwell, ot 
Monreith, baronet. 

The Stewarts of Coll and Knockrioch, Argyleshire, wore 
formerly designed of Benrnore, Perthshire. The present re- 
presentative, John Lome Stewart, Esq., born in 1800, is the 
eldest son of Duncan Stewart, Esq. of Glenbuckie, by Mar- 
garet, daughter of Duncan Stewart, Esq. of Ardslieal. He 
married, in 1831, Mary, daughter of Archibald Campbell, 
Esq., with issue. Is a magistrate for Perthshire, and a de- 
puty-lieutenant of Argyleshire. His son and heir, Duncan, 
born in 1834, married, in 1858 Ferooza Margaret, daughter 
of Sir John M‘Ncill, G.C.B. 

In the stewartry of Kirkcudbright nro the families o> 
Stewart of Shambellv, and Stewart of Cairnsmore. 

William Stewart, Esq. of Shatnbelly, born in 1815, eldest 
son of William Stewart, Esq. of Shatnbelly, by Bertha, 
daughter of Charles Donaldson, Esq. of Broughton, suc- 
ceeded in 1844. In 1841 he was appointed a deputy- 
lieutenant of the Btewartry, and. in 1846, major in the Gal- 
loway militia, but resigned in 1854. In 1845 bo married 
Katherine, daughter of John Hardie, Esq. Heir, his son, 
William, born in 1848. 

Licut.-Colonel James Stewart, 42d Highlanders, younger 
of the two sons of Charles Stewart of Slmmbelly, had an 
only child, Williamina Helen Stewart, who married Colonel : 
James John Forbes Leith of Whitehaugh, Aberdeenshire, the I 
representative of the Tolquhonn Forbeses. » ! ; 

The Stewarts of Ardvoirlich, Perthshire, are descended j 
from James Stewart, called James the Gross, 4th and only : 

surviving son of Murdoch, duke of Albany, regent of Scot- j 

land, beheaded in 1425. On the ruin of his family he fled tc 
Ireland, where, by a ladv of the name of Macdonald, he had 
seven sons and one daughter. James II. created Andrew, J 
the eldest son, Lord Avandale. (See vol. i., p. 169.) 1 1 

James, the third son, ancestor of the Stewarts of Ardvoir- ! i 
lich, married Annabel, daughter of Buchanan of that ilk. jl 

His son, William .Stewart, who succeeded him, married j j 
Mariota, daughter of Sir Colin Campbell of Glenorchy, ancefr j 
tor of the marquis of Breadalbanc, and had several children ! ! 
From one of his younger sons, John, the family of Stewart of 
Glenbuckie, and from another, that of Stewart of Gartna- 
feraran, both in Perthshire, were descended. 

His eldest son, Walter Stewart, succeeded his father, and 
married Euphemia, daughter of James Reddoch of Culto- ; 
braggan, comptroller of the household of James IV. 

His sou, Alexander Stewart of Ardvoirlioh, married Mar- i 
garet, daughter of Drummond of Drummond Krinoch, and 
had two sons, James, his successor, and John, ancestor of the 
Perthshire families of Stewart of Annat, Stewart of Bak* 
Jachallan, and Stewart of Craigtoun. 
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The elder son, James Stewart of Ardvoirlich, rendered 
himself remarkable by the assassination of his friend Lord 
Kilpont, son of the earl of Airth and. Meuteth, in Montrose's 
camp, near Collace, Sept. 5, 1644. (See p. 149 of this vol.) 
After the bloody deed Stewart joined the earl of Argyle, then 
in arms against Montrose, and was appointed a major in his 
army. He afterwards distinguished himself, on the side of 
the Covenanters, in Leslie’s campaigns. He married Barbara 
Murray of Buchanty, Perthshire, with issue. 

His eldest son, Robert Stewart of Ardvoirlich, married 
Jean, daughter of David Drummond of Comrie, and had two 
sons, James and William. The latter married Jean, daugh- 
ter of Patrick Stewart of Glcnbuckie, and wus father of Ro- 
bert Stewart, who, on the death of his first cousin, iuherited 
Ardvoirlich. 

The elder son, James Stewart of Ardvoirlich, married 
Elizabeth, only child of John Buchanan, lust of Buchanan. 

His son, Robert Stewart of Ardvoirlich, died unmarried, in 
1766, when his cousin, Robert, succeeded. This gentleman 
murried Margaret, daughter of John Stewart of Annat. 

His son, William Stewart of Ardvoirlich, married, in 1797, 
Helen, eldest daughter of James Maxtone of Cultoqubey, and 
had two sons, Robert and William Murray, and a daughter. 

The elder son, Robert Stewart of Ardvoirlich, succeeded 
his father Feb. 26, 1838, and died, unmarried, July 16, l. v 54. 

He was succeeded by his nephew, William Stewart, who 
was the eldest of 7 sons of William Murray Stewart, Bengal 
Infantry, younger son of William Stewart of Ardvoirlich. 
lie was an officer in the Bengal Artillery, and died in 1857. 

His next brother, Robert, born in 1829, succeeded him. 
Heir, his brother, John, lieut. Bengal Artillery, born in 1853. 

[Preserved at, Ardvoirlich, for centuries, is a lump of pure 
white rock crystal, about the size and shape of an egg, bound 
with four bands of silver, of very antique workmanship, and 
known by the Gaelic name of Clack Deary , the red stone, 
arising probably from a reddish tinge it seems to assume 
when held up to the light. The water in which the stone 
has been dipped was formerly ignorantly considered a sove- 
reign remedy in all disuses of cattle.] 

The family of Stewart of Tonderghie, Wigtownshire, is a 
branch of the noble house of Galloway, their progenitor be- 
ing Sir William Stewart of Dalswinton and Garlics, who was 
living in 1479. He obtained Minto, in 1429, after much op- 
position from the Turnbulls, the former possessors. He had 
4 sons. 1. Andrew, who predeceased his father. 2. Alex- 
ander, who succeeded. 3. Sir Thomas Stewart of Minto, 
ancestor of the Lords Blantyre, the Marquises of Loudon- 
derry, in Ireland, and other families. 4. Walter, of Tonder- 
ghie, from whom the Stewarts of Shambelly, the Earis of 
Blessington in Ireland, and other families are descended. 

In direct descent from Walter was Alexander Stewart of 
Tonderghie, who, in 1694, married Janet, daughter of Hugh 
M'Guffog, or M‘Guffock, of Rusco Castle. Their son left an 
only daughter, Harriet, who married Colonol Dun. The pro- 
perty being entailed, male or female, Colonel Dan had to 
assume the surname of Stewart. This was the first devia- 
tion from the direct male line. The next in succession in the 
entail was Captain Robert M‘Kerlie, through his grandmother, 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Alexander Stewart of Ton- 
derghie, (See M‘Kkrlie, p. 25 of this volume.) 

Colonel Don Stewart left a son, Hugh, and a daughter, 
Harriet. The son, Hugh, the present representative, a dep- 
uty-lieutenant of Wigtownshire, served as major of the Gallo- 
way militia. The daughter, Harriet, married John Simeon 
of Barrachan, with issue. 


STEWART, Dr. Matthew, professor of ma- 
thematics in the university of Edinburgh, the son 
of the Rev. Dugald Stewart, minister of Rothesay, 
in the Isle of Bute, was bom at that place in 
1717. After receiving his elementary education 
at the grammar school, being intended by his fa- 
ther for the church, he was sent to the university 
of Glasgow, where he was entered a student in 
1734. He mado great progress in mathematics, 
under the celebrated Dr. Simson, whoso predilec- 
tion for the ancient geometry lie fully adopted. 
In 1741 he went to Edinburgh to attend the uni- 
versity lectures there; and, after having been 
duly licensed, became minister of Roscneath. In 

1746 he published his ‘ General Theorems,’ which, 
although given without the demonstrations, are of 
considerable use in the higher parts of mathema- 
tics, and at once placed their discoverer among 
geometricians of the first rank. In September 

1747 he was elected to the vacant chair of mathe- 
matics in the university of Edinburgh. In this 
situation ho still more systematically pursued the 
object which of all others ho most ardently wished 
to obtain, namely, the application of geometry to 
such problems as the algebraic calculus alone had 
been thought able to resolve. His first specimen 
of this kind, the solution of Kepler’s problem, ap- 
peared in the second volume of the ‘ Essays of the 
Philosophical Society of Edinburgh,’ for 1750; 
and in the first volume of the same collection are 
some other propositions by him. In 1761 he pub- 
lished his 4 Tracts, Physical and Mathematical,’ 
in farther prosecution of his plan of introducing 
into the higher branches of mixed mathematics 
the strict and simple form of ancient demonstra- 
tion. The transit of Venus, which took place the 
same year, led to his essay on the ‘ Distance of 
the Sun from the Earth,’ which lie published in 
1763 ; and although the correctness of his compu- 
tation was disputed in some important points, he 
declined entering into any controversy on the 
subject. A few months previously he had pro- 
duced his 4 Propositioncs Geometrical More Veto 
rum Demonstrate,’ consisting of a scries of geo- 
metrical theorems, mostly new, and investigated 
by the analytical method of the ancient geometers. 
Soon after, his health began to decline. In 1772 
lie retired to the country, where he spent the re- 
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1 1 mainder of bis life, pursuing his mathematical 
|! researches as an amusement; his duties in the 
j university being performed by his son, the after- 
| wards celebrated Dugald Stewart, who, in 1775, 
was associated with him in the professorship. Dr. 
Stewart died January 23, 1785, at the age of 68. 
His works are : 

| General Theorems, of considerable use in the higher parts 
: of Mathematics. Edin. 1746, 8vo. 

■ A Solution of Kepler’s Problem. Edin. 1756, 8vo. 

! Tracts, Physical and Mathematical ; containing an expla- 
i nation of several important Points in Physical Astronomy, 
! and a new Method of ascertaining the Sun’s distance from 
! the Earth by the Theory of Gravitation. Loud. 1761-3, 8vo. 

Distance of the Sun from the Earth determined by the The- 
ory of Gravitation, together with several other things relative 
to the same subject ; being a Supplement to his Physical and 
Mathematical Tracts. Edin. 1763, 8vo. The same, 1761, 8vo. 

Propositiones Geomotricm more veteruin demonstrata;, ad 
Geometriam antiquum illustrandam et promovendam idonea;. 
Edin. 1763, 8vo. 

Pappi Alexandrini Collcctionuin Mathcmaticarum libri 
quarti, Propositio quarta gcneralior facta: cui Propositiones 
aliquot oodem spectantes adjiciuntur. Ess. Phys. and Lit. i. 
p. 141. 1754. — Solution of Kepler’s Problem. Ib. ii. p. 116. 

STEWART, Dugald, a distinguished writer 
on ethics and metaphysics, was born in the college 
of Edinburgh, Nov. 22, 1753. He was the only 
son, who survived the age of infancy, of Dr. 
Matthew Stewart, professor of mathematics in 
that university, and Marjory, daughter of Archi- 
bald Stewart, Esq. of Catrine, Ayrshire, writer to 
the signet. At the age of seven he was sent to 
the High School, and, in October 1766, was en- 
tered a student at the college of his native city, 
where his studies were chiefly directed to history, 
logic, metaphysics, and morals. In 1771 he re- 
moved to the university of Glasgow, to attend the 
lectures of the celebrated Dr. lleid ; and during 
the session he composed his admirable Essay on 
Dreams, first published in the first volume of the 
‘Philosophy of the Human Mind, 1 in 1792. 

The declining state of his father’s health com- 
pelled him, in the autumn of 1772, to return to 
Edinburgh, and officiate in his stead to the mathe- 
matical class in the university, a task for which, 
at the early age of nineteen, he was fully qualified. 
When ho had completed his twenty-first year lie 
was appointed assistant and successor to his fa- 
ther, on whose death, in 1785, he was nominated 
to the vacant chair. In 1778, during Dr. Adam 
Ferguson’s absenco in America, he supplied his 


place ip the moral philosophy class. In 1780 he 
received a number of young noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, as pupils into his house, and, in 1783, he 
visited Paris in company with ihe marquis of Lo- 
thian. On his return, he married, the same year, 
Helen, daughter of Neil Bannatyne, Esq., mer- 
chant in Glasgow, by whom he had one son. In 
1785 he exuianged his chair for that of moral 
philosophy, to allow Dr. Ferguson to retire on the 
salary of mathematical professor, and thenceforth 
devoted himself almost exclusively to the prosecu j 
tion and culture of intellectual science. In 1787 
his wife died, and the following summer he again 
visited the continent, with Mr. Ramsay of Barn- 
ton. In 1790 lie married Helen D’Arcy Cranstoun, 
a daughter of the Hon. George Cranstoun, and 
authoress of the song, ‘The tears I shed must 
ever fall. 

In 1793 he read before the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh his Account of the Life and Writings 
of Dr. Adam Smith, and the same year he pub- ! 
lished the 4 Outlines of Moral Philosophy,’ for the j 
use of his students. In March, 1796, lie commu- j 
nicated to the Royal Society his account of the i 
Life and Writings of l)r. Robertson, and, in 1802, 
that of the Life and Writings of Dr. Reid. The 
Memoirs of Smith, Reid, and Robertson, were af • | 
terwards collected into one volume, and published | 
with additional notes. In 1796 he again took a j 
number of pupils into his house, and, in 1800, he I 
added a course of lectures on political economy to 
the usual course of his chair. So extensive were 
his acquirements, and so ready his talent for com- 
municating knowledge, that his colleagues fre- 
quently availod themselves of his assistance in 
lecturing to their classes, in cases of illness or ab- 
sence. In addition to his own academical duties 
ho repeatedly supplied the place of Dr. John 
Robison, professor of natural philosophy. He 
taught for several months during one winter the 
Greek classes of Professor Dalzel ; he more than 
one season taught the mathematical classes for 
Mr. Playfair; he delivered some lectures on logic 
during an illness of Dr. Finlayson, and he, one 
winter, lectured for some time on Belles Lettres 
for the successor of Dr. Blair j 

Iu 1806 he accompanied the earl of Lauderdale, j 
when he went on a political mission to Paris. On 1 1 
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;| the accession of the Whig administration, in that 
| year, a sinecure office, that of gazette-writer for 
1 Scotland, was created for the express purpose of 
j rewarding Mr. Stewart for the services he had 
: j rendered to philosophy and education, the salary 
•j being £300 a-year. “Mr. Stewart’s personal 
character and philosophical reputation,” says his 
' biographer, Mr. Vcitch, “rendered his house the 
resort of the best society of Edinburgh, at a time 
, when the city formed the winter residence of 
j many of the Scottish families.” Colonel Stewart, 
’• referring to this period, speaks of his father’s 
j house “ as the resort of all who were most dis- 
I tinguished for genius, acquirements, or elegance 
; n Edinburgh, and of all the foreigners who were 
i led to visit the capital of Scotland.” “ From an 
] early period of life,” he continues, “he had fre- 
j quented the best society both in France and in 
j this country, and he had, in a peculiar degree, the 
j air of good company. The immense range of his 
I erudition, the attention he had bestowed on almost 
j every branch of philosophy, his extensive ac- 
; quaintancc with every department of elegant liter- 
| attire, ancient or modern, and the fund of ancc- 
| dote and information which he had collected in 
; the course of his intercourse with the world, with 
| respect to almost all the eminent men of the day, 

! either in this country or in France, enabled him 
I to find suitable subjects for the entertainment of 
j the great variety of his visitors of all descriptions, 

; who at one period frequented his house.” He held 
I the first place as a powerful and impressive lec- 
turer, and his popularity as a lecturer increased to 
the last. Among his students were found, not 
only the youth of Scotland, but many, and some 
of the highest rank, from England. The continent 
of Europe and America likewise furnished a large 
proportion of pupils. “As a public speaker,” 
says the writer of his biography in the Annual 
Obituary of 1829, “ he was justly entitled to rank 
among the very first of his day; and, had an ade- 
quate sphere been afforded for the display of his 
oratorical powers, his merit as an orator would 
have sufficed to procure him an eternal reputation. 
The ease, the grace, and the dignity of his action ; 
the compass and harmony of his voice, its flexibi- 
lity, and variety of intonation; the truth with 
which its modulation responded to the impulse of 


his feelings, and the sympathetic emotions of his | j 

audience ; the clear aud perspicuous arrangement i ! 

of his matter; the swelling and uninterrupted flow | j 

of his periods, and the rich stores of ornament j 

which he used to borrow from the literature of 1 

Greece and Rome, of Franco and England, and to j 

interweave with his spoken thoughts with the i 

most apposite application, were perfections not j j 

possessed by any of the most celebrated orators ! j 

of the age. His own opinions were maintained ! 
without any overweening partiality; his eloquence | j 
came so warm from the heart, was rendered so j ! 
impressive by the evidence which it bore of the !| 
love of truth, and was so free from all controvcr- jj 
sial acrimony, that what has been remarked of the L 
purity of purpose which inspired the speeches of j i 
Brutus, might justly be applied to all that he spoke j 
and wrote.” His portrait is subjoined : — jj 



In 1810 he relinquished his professorship, and 
removed to Kinneil House, a scat belonging to 
the duke of Hamilton, on the banks of the Frith 
of Forth, where he spent the remainder of his 
days in retirement. He was a member of the 
Academies of Sciences at St. Petersburg and Phi- 
ladelphia, and other learned bodies. He died at 
Edinburgh, June 11, 1828, and was buried in the 
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Canongate churchyard. A monument to his me- 
mory stands on the Calton Hill, Edinburgh. He 
left a widow and two children, a son and a daugh- 
ter, the former of whom, Lieutenant-colonel Mat- 
thew Stewart, has published an able pamphlet on 
Indian affairs. His widow, who holds a high 
place among the writers of Scottish song, sur- 
vived her husband ten years, dying July 28, 1838. 
She was the sister of the Countess Purgstall, the 
subject of Cnptain Basil Hall’s 1 Schloss Hainfeld,’ 
and of Mr. George Cranstoun, advocate, after- 
terwards Lord Corehouse. Dugald Stewart’s 
works are : 

Elements of the Philosophy or the Human Mind. bond. 
1792, 4to. Likewise in 8vo. Edin. 1814, vol. 1st, 8vo, 
vol. 2d, 4to. 

Outlines of Moral Philosophy; for the use of Students in 
the University of Edinburgh. Edin. 1793, 8vo. 

Dr. Adam Smith’s Essays on Philosophical Subjects, with 
an Account of the Life and Writings of the Author, bond. 
1795, 4 to. 

Account of the Life and Writings of William Robertson, 
D.D. Lnnu. 1801, 8vo. 

Account of the Life and Writings of Thomas Reid, D.D. 
Edin. 1803, 8vo 

Statement of Facts relative to the Election of a Mathemat- 
ical Professor in the University of Edinburgh; accompanied 
with original papers and critical remarks. Edin. 1805. 3d 
edit. 8vo. 

Postscript to a Statement of Facts relative to the election 
of Professor Leslie: with an Appendix, consisting chiefly of 
Extracts from the Records of the University and from those 
of the City of Edinburgh. Edin. 1800, 8vo. 

Philosophical Essays. Edin. 1810, 4 to. 

Biographical Memoirs of Adam Smith, LL.D., William 
Robertson, D.D., and Thomas Reid, D.D. ; now collected in- 
to one volume, with additional Notes. Edin. 1811, 4 to. 

Some Account of a Boy born Blind and Deaf. 1812, 4to. 

Supplement to the fourth and fifth editions of the Ency- 
clopxdia Britannica, with a Preliminary Dissertation, exhib- 
iting a General View or the Progress of Metaphysical, Ethi- 
cal, and Political Philosophy, since the revival of Letters in 
Europe. Edin. 181(5, 4to. 

The continuation of the second part of the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind. 1827. 

The Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man. 
Third volume of tho Philosophy of the Human Mind. 1828. 

Works in ten volumes, edited by Sir William Hamilton, 
Baronet, with an original Memoir of the Author. Edin. 1855-7. 

STEWART, David, of Garth, a major-general 
in the army, and popular writer on the Highland- 
ers, was the second son of Robert Stewart, Esq. 
of Garth, in Perthshire, where he was born in 
1772. In 1789 ho entered the42d regiment as an 
ensign, and in 1792 was appointed lieutenant. 
He served in the campaigns of the duke of York in 
Flanders, and was present at the siege of Nieu- 


port and the defence of Nimeguen. In Octobei . 
1795, his regiment forming part of the expedition 
under Sir Ralph Abercromby, he embarked for the 
West Indies, where he was actively engaged in a 
variety ot operations against the enemy’s settle- 
ments, particularly in the capture of St. Lucia ; 
and was afterwards employed for seven months in 
unremitting service in tho woods against the Ca- 
ribbs in St. Vincent. In 1796 he was promoted 
to the rank of captain-lieutenant, and in 1797 he 
served in the expedition against Porto Rico ; af- 
ter which lie returned to England ; but was almost 
immediately ordered to join the head-quarters of 
his regiment at Gibraltar. In 1799 he accompa- 
nied the expedition against Minorca; but was 
taken prisoner at sea, and after being detained for 
five months in Spain was exchanged. In Decem- 
ber 1800 he was promoted to the rank of captain, 
a step which, like all his subsequent ones, was 
given him for his services alone. In 1801 he re- 
ceived orders to join Sir Ralph Abercromby against 
Egypt. At the landing in the Bay of Aboukir, 
on the morning of March 8, 1801, he was one of 
the first who leaped on shore from the boats ; and 
by his gallant bearing he contributed greatly to 
the dislodging of the enemy from their position on 
the Sandhills. He also distinguished himself in 
the celebrated action of the 21st March, where ho 
received a severe wound, which prevented him 
from taking part in the subsequent operations of 
the campaign. 

Some time after Iris return from Egypt, he re- 
cruited, as was then the custom, for his majority, 
and such was his popularity among his country- 
men, that, in less than three weeks, he raised his 
contingent of 125 men. He now, in 1804, enter- 
ed the second battalion of the 78th or Ross-slrire 
Highlanders, with the rank of major, and in Sep- 
tember 1 805 accompanied the regiment to Gibral- 
tar, where it continued to perform garrison duty 
till the ensuing May, when it embarked for Sicily, 
to join in tho descent which General Sir John 
Stuart was then meditating on Calabria. At the 
battle of Maida, July 4, 1806, where he greatly 
distinguished himself, he was again severely 
wounded, which forced him to retire from the 
field, and ultimately to return to Britain. In 
April 1808 he was promoted to the rank of lien- 
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tenant-colonel, with a regimental appointment to 
j the third West India Rangers, then in Trinidad. 

; In 1810 he was present at the capture of Guada- 
loupe, for which service, and that at Maida, he 
was rewarded with a medal and one clasp, and 
was subsequently appointed a companion of the 
Bath. In 1814 he became colonel, and the year 
I following retired upon half-pay. 

| In 1822 he published his well-known ‘ Sketches 
| of the Character, Manners, and present State of 
j the Highlanders of Scotland, with details of the 
'! Military Service of the Highland Regiments,’ a 
|j most interesting work, which added greatly to his 
i j reputation. A few months after, he succeeded to 
l| the patrimonial inheritance of his family, by the 
! | deaths, within a short period of each other, of his 
| j father and elder brother. The success of his 
i ‘Sketches,’ and an ardent desire to do justice to 
! the history and character of the Highland clans, 
induced him to commence collecting materials for 
a history of the Rebellion of 1745 ; but the difli- 
cultics he encountered in obtaining accurate infor- 
mation soon caused him to abandon the task. In 
1825 lie was promoted to the rank of major-gen- 
eral, and soon after was appointed governor and 
commander-in-chicf of the island of St. Lucia, in 
the capture of which from the French he had for- 
merly assisted. He died at St. Lucia, of fever, 
December 18, 1829, while actively occupied with 
many important improvements which he had pro- 
jected for the prosperity of the island. 

Stirling, a surname derived from the town of that name, 
and supposed to be a contraction of Striveling , that is, a 
place of strife or contention. The name is most probably of 
Celtic origin. Barbour has it written Strewelyn ; Wyntoun, 
Strevelyn, Strivelyne, and Stryvelyne; Bollcnden, Striuclyne , 
also Striveline , Striveling , fitrevelyne, and Strtvelyng. In 
English deeds of the reigns of Edward I., II., and III., it 
appears most commonly as Stryvclyn , sometimes Estrivelin. 
In the translation of Froissart, it is in the form of Estndeyn , 
and by a strange misnomer, of Esturmelyne. In ancient 
tunes, the fortress of Stirling formed a sort of boundary to 
the possessions of different hostile tribes, and the conjecture 
that it derived its name from being the object of frequent 
contention, is not without considerable plausibility. Stiyve- 
ling, it has been said, “which was the ancient name of the 
plain, signifieth ‘ the hill,’ or * rock of strife,’ to which the 
monkish writers seem to allude, when they give it the Latin 
name of Mons Dolorum” In Irish and Gaelic, ttriih un- 
doubtedly signifies strife, while linn in the Irish denotes a 
straight or narrow entrance, as if referring to the position of 
this rock, between which and the river there is only a narrow 
passage. Macpherson remarks that “ that tract of country 
between the friths of Forth and Clyde has been, through all 


antiquity, famous for battles and rencounters between the 
different nations who were possessed of North and South 
Britain. Stirling, a town situated there, derives its name 
from that very circumstance. It is a corruption of the Gaelic 
name Strila, the hill or rock of contention.” In the Appen- 
dix to Nimmo's History of Stirlingshire (edition 1817), the 
old name of Stirling is given as Strigh-lagh , meaning ‘ strife 
of the archery.’ It is afterwards explained that tho word 
Strila the ancient name of Stirling, is derived from Strigh, 
‘ strife,’ and high , 4 bending the bow.’ “ It could not,” it is 
added, “be law , the Scoto-Saxon for ‘hill,’ without violating 
one of the few canons of etymology.” 

Stirling, Earl of, a title in the peerage of Scotland, 
which, with the secondary title of Viscount Canada, was 
conferred, 14th June 1633, on Sir William Alexander, an emi- 
nent poet and statesman, a memoir of whom is given invol. i. 
of this work, p. 106. He had previously, on 4th September 
1630, been created Viscount Stirling and Lord Alexandei 
of Tnllibodic. An account of the earls of Stirling will he 
found in the first volume, (page 105 ,) under the head of Al- 
exander. When the descendants of Alexander M ‘Master — 
who, on settling at Menstrie, Clackmannanshire, first took the 
surname of Alexander— becamo numerous, the family, for the 
sake of distinction, were divided into five separate branches, 
all bearing the original arms and motto; but the four young- 
er and subordinate branches were then marked off from the 
eldest, and from each other, by different and distinctive crests. 
As a matter of course, the eldest branch retained, as being 
the most honourable, the original crest of the family, viz. a 
bear sitting up erect— a distinction of which they were ex- 
ceedingly proud, and which became a matter of envy and 
jealousy to tho other branches ; because it denoted the elder- 
ship and superiority over them. From this eldest branch tho 
earls of Stirling derived their descent, and therefore « a Bear, 
sejant, erect, proper,” is their authorized and recorded crest; 
mid it was their excessive pride in their possession of this, 
which forms the subject of that severe satire of Sir Walter 
Scott, in his romance of Waverley, where he so conspicuous- 
ly and ludicrously parades this favourite crest of the earls of 
Stirling as “the Great Bear of the Barons of Bradwardine.” 

On the death, without issue, of Henry, 5th earl of Stir- 
ling, in 1739, the male descendants of the 1st carl becamo 
extinct, and .-the earldom has since remained dormant ; but 
tho honours not being granted to him and the heirs male of 
his body, but, by the patent of 1643, 4 ' To himself and his 
heirs male for ever, bearing the name and arms of Alexan- 
der," the title was claimed and assumed by Major-general 
Alexander, of the United States service, as the next heir, ho 
being the only male descendant remaining of John Alexan- 
der of (iogar, the 2d son of Andrew Alexander, grandfather 
of the first earl. He was served heir male in 1759, and pre- 
sented a petition to tho king, which was referred to the 
House of Lords in 1760. But the Committee of Privileges 
in 1762 resolved that he should not possess the title until he 
had established it by course of law. The revolutionary war 
breaking out, he returned to America, and having joined the 
republican forces, and commanding a division, was taken 
prisoner at Long Island, and never returned to England to 
prosecute his claim. He died at Albany, near New York, 
in 1793, leaving two daughters, but no son. On his death 
the male descendants of John, tho 2d brother of the father of 
the 1st earl, became extinct, and the representation has de- 
volved into the line of James, the 3d brother of Alexander, 
father of the 1st earl, and is claimed by Arthur Alexander of 
Maryville, in the county of Galway, Ireland. Colonel Sir 
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James Edward Alexander of Westerton, descended from the 
family of Alexander of Menatrie, ancestor of the noble family 
of Stirling, may also be able to establish a claim to this title. 

Alexander Hninphrys, calling himself Alexander, (men- 
tioned at page 105 of vol. i.,) claimed the title, as uescended 
in the female line from a eon of John Alexander of Gurtmore, 
the 4th son of the 1st carl, but it was proved by the officers 
of the crown that John Alexander of Gartmore had no son, 
and that Gartmore descended to his daughter, because there 
was no male heir, and at the trial of Alexander Humphrys in 
the high court of justiciary at Edinburgh, for forgery, in 
1839, it was proved that the pretended charter of Nova 
Damns, granting the honours to the heirs female of the last 
j sari, was a manifest forgery. 

1 1 The principal family of the name of Stirling is considered 
; ' to be that of Stirling of Keir, Perthshire. It is of great 

1 1 antiquity, and supposed to be descended from Walter de 

j Strivilin, witness in a charter of Prince Henry, son of David 

! ! 1., of the grant of the church of Sprouston, by John, bishop 

j of Glasgow. Robert de Strivilin is frequently a witness in 

! charters of King William the Lion, ami in those of Alexander 

11. Robert and Walter Strivilin are witnesses. In the reign 
of the latter monarch, Thomas de Strivelin was chancellor of 
Scotland. In the transuiript of u charter of Alexander HI., 
the thirteenth year of his reign, to Richard de Moravia, bro- 
ther of Gilbert, bishop of Caithness, of tho lands of Cowbin, 
one of the witnesses is Thomas do Strivilin, cancdlarius. 

| (See Nisbct’s Heraldry, vol. i. p. 410.) In the Ragman Roll 
are several barons of the name of Strivilin, who sworo fealty 
to Edward I. in 1292, 1296, and 1297, viz., 1. Johannes de ! 
Strivilin, miles, of Glenesk. Sir John Stirling of Glencsk 
had a daughter, his sole heiress, who, in the reign of David 
II., married Sir Alexander Lindsay, second son of David 
dominus de Cruufurd, and carried the estate of Glenesk into 
! that family. 2. Alisandre de Strivelyne del conte de Lanerk, 
the head of the family of Stirling of Calder, near Glasgow, 
which in the reign of James V. terminated in an heiress, 
who, in 1535, married James Stirling of Keir. 3. Johannes 
de jStriviling de Moravia, ulso designed Johannes dc Strivelyn 
de Murriif. 4. Johannes de Striviling de Carse, Stirling- 
shire. Sir John Stirling of Carse favoured the cause of 
Edward Baliol, and, according to Dugdale, was summoned 
to attend the English parliament as a peer of England. His 
daughter and sole heiress, Marjory, married John Menteith, 
son of Sir Walter Menteith of Husky, and brought him the 
estate of Carse. 5. William de Strivelyn. Under this name 
it is Btated that the Stirlings of Calder “ seem to be the root 
of all the other Stirlings, and from whom all the rest of the 
Stirlings in the western parts of Scotland are descended.” 

On the extinction of the male line of Glenesk, tho Stirlings 
branched oil* into two principal families, the Stirlings of Keir 
and the Stirlings of Calder. The direct line of the latter be- 
came extinct in the 16th century, though many of its branches 
still exist, and the estate of Cilder became by marriage the 
property of the house of Keir. Andrew Stirling, the last 
laird of Calder, had an only child, Janet, whose ward and 
marriage JameB V. bestowed upon Sir James Stirling of 
Keir, by gift under tho great seal, dated July 22, 1529. In 
a confirmation of tho marriage contract to the archbishop of 
Glasgow in 1532, the young lady is called “ spouse Jacobi 
Stirling.” She, however, eloped from him, but he retained 
possession of the estate, and transmitted it to his descendants. 

In the reign of James VI., the proprietor of Keir was Sir 
Archibald Stirling, who had charge of the young Prince 
Henry at Stirling castle. On the 7th May 1603, after James' 


departure for London, the queen went to Stirling to obtain pos- 
session of the prince, but the countess of Mar and her son and 
tho laird of Keir would not allow the prince to go with her. 

In the reigns of Charles I. and II. Sir George Stirling of 
Keir was a staunch royalist, and fought under Montrose. On 
June 11, 1641, he was apprehended with Montrose himself 
and Lord Napier, and committed to the castle of Edinburgh. 
They were released in Not. of the same year. In 1644 he 
was again arrested, (see page 238 of this vol., art. First 
Lord Napier.) Sir George married Lady Elizabeth Napier, 
daughter of the first Lord Napier, and niece of the great 
Montrose. 

William Stirling, Esq. of Keir, the representative of that an- 
cient family, the only son of Archibald Stirling, Esq. of Keir, 
by Elizabeth, his wife, daughter of Sir John Maxwell, bart. of 
Pollok, was born at Kenmure, near Glasgow, March 8, 1818, 
and graduated at Trinity college, Cambridge. Having visited 
Palestine, on his return in 1846, he printed for private circu- 
lation, a email volume entitled ‘ Songs of the Holy Land.’ 
They were afterwards published with considerable additions 
in an 8vo volume, in 1848. He afterwards turned his atten- 
tion particularly to the language and history of the Spanish 
peninsula, and in 1848, he produced a work of much research 
and learning, in 3 vols. 8vo, culled ‘ The Annals of the Artists 
of Spain.’ In 1852 he published ‘The Cloister Life of 
Charles V.’ While preparing for the latter work, he visited 
tho convent of Yuste, the place to which “ the contentions 
monarch” retired. At the general election of 1852 Mr. Stir- 
ling was elected M.P. for the county of Perth, and in 1855 
published the Life of Velasquez, the famous Spanish painter. 
In October 1857, he was appointed one of a commission to 
inquire into the expediency of uniting the tw^o universities of 
Aberdeen. In April 1861, the degree of doctor of laws was 
conferred upon him by the university of Edinburgh. 

The Stirlings of Kippendavie, Perthshire, and Carden, Stir- 
lingshire, are cadets of the Keir family. The ancestor of the 
Kippendavie brunch was Archibald Stirling, son of Archibald 
Stirling of Keir, to whom bis father gave the lands of Kip- 
pendavie by charter, dated Aug. 5, 1594. 

John Stirling of Kippendavie married Mary, 2d daughter 
of William Graham, Esq. of Airth Castle, and had a son, 
Patrick, who married in 1810, Catherine Georgina, 2d daugh- 
ter of John Wedderburn, Esq. of Spring Garden, Jamaica. 
He died March 30, 1860, leaving 2 sons and 1 daughter. 

The elder son, John Stirling, Esq. of Kippendavie, J.P., 
born Aug. 19, 1811, married Aug 8, 1839, Catherine Mary, 
only child of Rev. John Wellings by Mary Wedderburn, his 
wife ; issue, 3 sons and 1 daughter. 

The Stirlings of Ardoch in Strathallan, also a branch ot 
the house of Keir, possessed a baronetcy of Nova Scotia, con- 
ferred 2d May 1666, but this family merged, by marriage, in 
that of Moray of Abercairnie, the heiress * being the eldest 
daughter of Sir W'illiam Stirling, baronet of Ardoch. Se« 
p. 205 of this vol. 

The family of Stirling of Glorat, Stirlingshire, are said to 
be descended from tho Stirlings of Calder, The first of the 
family was Sir John Stirling, armour-bearer to King James 
I. of Scotland, comptroller of the royal household, governor 
of Dumbarton castle, and sheriff of Dumbarton. He was 
knighted in 1430, on the baptism of the twin princes. He 
obtained the lands of Glorat in dowry with his wife, the 
daughter of the laird of Galbraith. 

His son, William Stirling of Glorat, was also governor 
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of Dumbarton castle and sheriff of Dumbarton. In 1525, 
John, earl of Lennox, gave a grant of the lands of Park 
of Inchinnan, Renfrewshire, to William Stirling of Glorat, 
and Margaret Houston, his spouse. This William Stirling of 
i Glorat is also said to have been governor of Dumbarton cas- 
tle, and sheriff of Dumbartonshire. 

His eldest son, George Stirling of Glorat, is likewise said 
to have been governor of Dumbarton Castle and sheriff of tho 
county. It is likely, says Playfair, in a note, that he held 
the office of lieutenant-governor, from the earl of Lennox ; 
and we are told, that, in 1544, when there was a plan in con- 
templation, for annexing the Scottish crown to England, for 
which purpose the earl of Lennox reached Dumbarton Castle 
and signified to his lieutenant his desire of promoting the 
: | design, the latter refused his aid, and compelled him to leave 
the castle. For his fidelity he obtained an addition to his 
: arms, consisting in a hand supporting a crown. A younger 
1 son, Andrew Stirling of Portnellan, obtained the Inchinnan 
lands in patrimony. His lineal heir was John Stirling of Law. 

William Stirling’s son, also William Stirling of Glorat, was 
j: governor of Dumbarton Castle, by a grant of James V., un- 

I der the privy seal. He was also, probably from consanguin- 
! jty, appointed sole tutor and curator of the minor earl of Lcn- 

| nox, and baillie of his regalities of Lennox and Glasgow. 

1 His great-grandson, Sir Mungo Stirling of Glorat, knight. 

, a staunch adherent of Charles I., was succeeded by his son, 
Sir George, who, in 1GGG, was created a hart, of Nova Scotia. 
The Glorat family were granted an honourable additameiit 
to their arms for their loyalty to Charles I. and II. 

Sir George’s son and heir, Sir Mungo, 2d bart., died in 1712. 

Ilis son, Sir James, 3d baronet, dying without issue, was 
| succeeded by his cousin, Sir Alexander, 4th baronet. The 
| son of John Stirling, Esq., by Elizabeth, eldest daughter and 
I co-heir of Sir Alexander Home of Renton, he was horn in 1715, 

| and married Mary Willis of Rochester. He died in 1791. 

| His son, Sir John, 5th baronet, married Miss Folsome of 
I Stratford, North America, and had a large family, 
i His eldest son, Sir Samuel, 6th baronet, was admitted ad- 
I: vocate in 1808. He’ marriod in 1843, Mary Anne, only 
! daughter of Major Robert Berrie, E.I.C.S., and died, without 
| ; issue, May 2, 1858. 

j His nephew, Sir Samuel Home Stirling, son of Captain 
!j George Stirling, 9th regt., then became 7th baronet. Born 
! ' Jan. 28, 1830, lie married, in Oct. 1854, Mary Margaret 
! Thornton, youngest daughter of Colonel Thomas Stirling 

II Bcgbie, 44th regt., and had Mary Eleanor, and another 
1 1 daughter. He died Sept. 19, 1861. 

j His brother, Sir Charles Elphinstone Fleming Stirling, 

: born in 1832, succeeded as 8th baronet. 

■ The Stirlings of Faskine, Lanarkshire, are said to derive 
! their descent from Henry, third son of David, earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, brother of King William the Lion. Having been 
born in the town of Stirling, lie assumed that name for his 
surname. They are lineally descended from Walter Stirling 
of Balquharage, Stirlingshire, a collateral brancli of the Stir- 
lings of Calder, and great-grandfather of John Stirling, lord- 
provost of Glasgow, born in 1640, died in 1709. His grand- 
son, Sir Walter Stirling of Faskine, captain R.N., born 18th 
May 1718, commanded the Saltash sloop under Viscount 
Keppel, in his expedition to Goree in 1758, and served with 
Lord Rodney in the West Indies. 'He was knighted on bring- 
ing home the despatches announcing the capture of St. Eus- 
tatia from the Dutch in 1781. Subsequently appointed 
2<nnraodore and commander-in-chief at tho Nore, on George 
III. reviewing the ships under his command, his majesty of- 


fered to make him a baronet, but lie declined it. He died 
21th November 1786, and with a daughter, Anne, had two 
sons, Walter and Charles, the latter vice-admiral of the 
white. The elder son, Walter, born 24th June 1758, was 
created a baronet of the United Kingdom 15th December 
1800. He was M.P. first tor Gatton ana afterwards for St. 
Ives, Cornwall, and in 1804 high-sheriff for Kent. On his 
death, Aug. 26, 1832, his son, Sir Walter George Stirling, 
became 2d baronet. Born March 15, 1802, he married in 
1805, Lady Caroline Frances Bvng, daughter of the first earl 
of Strafford, issue, 2 sons and 2 daughters. 

Anne, daughter of Sir Walter Stirling, knight, married her 
cousin, Andrew Stirling, Esq. of Drum pel lier. Lanarkshire, 
with issue. Their fifth son, Rear-admiral Sir James Stirling, 
born in 1791, entered the navy at an early age. He com- 
manded the Brazen in the war with America in 1812, ob- 
tained post rank in 1818, and became a vice-admiral in 1861. 
He was for ten years governor of Western Australia, and was 
knighted in 1833, on his return from establishing that colony. 
A junior lord of the admiralty in 1852, and subsequently 
commander-in-chief on the China station. 

A baronetcy of the United Kingdom was conferred, 17th 
July 1792, on James Stirling, lord-provost of Edinburgh, to 
mark the royal approbation of his conduct during tho riots in 
that city the same year. He was tho son of Alexander Stir- 
ling, cloth merchant in Edinburgh, and in early life went to 
the West Indies, as clerk to Mr. Stirling of Keir, an exten- 
sive and opulent planter. In a short time, through the in- 
fluence of his employer, ho was appointed secretary to Sir 
Charles Dalling, governor of Jamaica. Having accumulated 
a considerable sum of money, he returned to Edinburgh, and 
became a partner in the banking house of Mansfield, Ramsay, 
& Co. Ho married Miss Mansfield, daughter of tho principal 
partner, and acquired the estate of Larbert, Stirlingshire, 
He died 17th February 1805. He had three sons and two 
daughters, Janet, Lady Livingstone of Wcstquarter, mid 
Joan. The two youngest sons died in infancy. Tho eldest 
son, Sir Gilbert Stirling, succeeded as second baronet, being 
at. that time a lieutenant in the Coldstream guards. On his 
death in 1843, tho baronetcy became extinct. 

SronnART, a surname derived from the word standard, ol 
which it is a corruption, being anciently written de la Stand- 
ard©. The first of this name came to England with William 
the Conqueror, ns standard-bearer to the vicomte de Pules- 
don, a noble Norman. 

•A family of the name of Stodart possessed estates in Sel- 
kirkshire, and elsewhere in Scotland, since the 16th century. 
Robert Stodart, horn in 1749, youngest son of John Stodart 
of Loanhead, a cadet of this line, after being for some time 
in the West Indies, settled in London, and was offered a bar- 
onetcy by Mr. Pitt, then prime minister, but declined it. He 
acquired the estates of Kailzie, Pecblcs-shirc, and Ormiston, 
Mid Lothian, both of which were subsequently sold. Ho 
died in 1831. He bad married in 1784, Alice, eldest daugh- 
ter and coheiress of James Turnbull, Esq., the lqpt male re- 
presentative in the direct line of a branch of the ancient bor- 
der family of Turnbull. On the death of her only sister, 
Mrs. Riddle, without issue, Mrs. Stodart became sole heiress 
of the old family. They had six sons and four daughters. 
John, the fifth son, assumed the additional name of Kiddle, 
from respect to his aunt. Tho eldest son, Robert, on his 
death in 1837, was succeeded in the representation of the 
family by his brother, George, b'rn in 1789; married Janet, 
only child of his relative, Janus Stodart, Esc;., F.R.S.L. 
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Mr. Stodart of Loanhead is represented by George Tweedie 
Stodart, Esq. of Oliver, Peebles-shire, who, on the death of 
h»» maternal uncle, succeeded to the estates of the chiefs of 
the ancient border clan of Tweedie. 

In the stewartry of Kirkcudbright is the family of Stot- 
hert of Cargen, which seems but another form of the name 
of Stodart 

STONE, Edmund, an ingenious self-taught 
mathematician, was born in Scotland, but neither 
the place nor the time of his birth is known. He 
was tlio son of a gardener in the employment of 
the duke of Argyle, at Inverary, and had reached 
his eighth year before he learned to read. He was 
taught the letters of the alphabet by a servant, 
and, with the assistance only of books, and no 
guide but his own genius, he learned Latin and 
French, and the elements of mathematics. Be- 
fore he was eighteen lie had acquired a knowledge 
of geometry and analysis, and his proficiency be- 
coming accidentally known to the duke, iu whose 
garden he was employed under his father, an oc- 
cupation was procured for him which left him lei- 
sure for his favourite studies. Whether he went 
to London or remained in Argyleslrire is uncer- 
tain ; but in 1725 he was chosen a fellow of the 
Royal Society. Besides several communications 
to the Philosophical Transactions, among which is 
an ‘Account of two Species of Lines of the Third 
Order not mentioned by Sir Isaac Newton or Mr. 
Stirling,’ he published several useful mathemati- 
cal works, partly original and partly translated, a 
list of which is subjoined. In 1742 or 1743, his 
name was withdrawn from the list of the Royal 
Society, and in his old age he appears to have 
been left to poverty and neglect. He died in 
March or April 1768. Ilis works are : 

A new Mathematical Dictionary. 1726, 8vo. 

Conic Sections. Lond. 1723, 4to. 

Method of Fluxions. Lond. 1730, 8vo. 

The Elements of Euclid. 1731, 2 vols. 8vo. A neat and 
useful edition. 

Euclid’s Elements of Geometry, the first six, the eleventh 
and twelfth Books ; translated into English from Dr. Grego- 
ry’s edition ; with notes and additions. Lond. 1752, 8vo. 

The Construction and Principal Uses of Mathematical In- 
struments, from the French of M. Bion ; to which are added, 
The Construction and Uses of such Instruments as are omit- 
ted by Bion, particularly of those invented or improved by 
the English ; 42 plates. Lond. 1758, fol. Second edition, 
Lond. 1759, fol. 

The whole Doctrine of Parallaxes explained and illustrat- 
ed, by an arithmetical and geometrical construction of the 
Transit of Venus over the Sun, June 6, 1761 ; enriched with 
a new and general method of determining the places where 


any transit of this planet, and especially that which will be 
June 3, 1769, may be best observed, for the investigation of 
its parallax. Lond. 1763, 8vo. 

Some Reflections on the Uncertainty of many Astronomi- 
cal and Geographical Positions with regard to the Figure and 
Magnitude of the Earth, the finding the Longitude at sea by 
watches, and other operations of the most eminent astrono- 
mers, with some hints towards their reformation. London, 
1768, 8vo. 

Concerning two species of Lines of the third order, not 
mentioned by Sir Isaac Newton nor by Mr. Stirling. Phil. 
Trans. 1740, Abr. viii. 392. 

STONE, Jerome, a self-taught scholar and 
poet, the son of a mariner, was born, in 1727, in 
the parish of Scoonie, in Fifeshire. Ilis father 
died abroad when he was but three years of age, 
leaving his mother in very straitened circumstan- 
ces, and he received his education at the parish 
school. He was at first nothing more than a tra- 
velling chapman or pedlar, but afterwards his lovo 
of books induced him to become an itinerant book- 
seller, that he might have an opportunity of read- 
ing. lie studied Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, and, 
with scarcely any assistance, made himself profi- 
ci^Jt in them all. The professors at St. Andrews 
having heard of his remarkable acquirements, 
liberally allowed him free access to their lectures. 
He attended the sessions regularly, and soon came 
to be distinguished among the students for his 
proficiency in almost every branch of learning. 
He subsequently obtained the situation of assist- 
ant to the rector of the grammar-school of Dun- 
keld, and, in three years after, the rectorship it- 
self. Having acquired a knowledge of the Gaelic 
language, he was so much charmed with the 
Gaelic poetry, that he translated several pieces 
into English, and sent his versions to the Scots 
Magazine, in which they appeared chiefly during 
the years 1752, 1755, and 1756. lie now com- 
menced a work of great labour and ingenuity, en- 
titled ‘ An Enquiry into the Origin of the Nation 
and Language of the Ancient Scots, with Conjec- 
tures respecting the primitive State of the Celtic 
and other European nations,* which he did not 
live to complete. He died of a fever in 1757, in 
the thirtieth year of his age, leaving in manuscript 
an allegory, entitled ‘The Immortality of Authors,' 
which was published after his death, and has often 
been reprinted. 

Stormont, Viscoant of, a title in the peerage of Scotland, 
conferred in 1621, on Sir David Murray of Gospertie, Lora 
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Scons. He was the second son of Sir Andrew Murray of 
Arngask and Balvaird, grandson of Sir William Murray, 
third Bon of Sir William Murray of Tullibardine, (see 
article Athol, Duke of, vol. i. page 164). From his 
youth he was bred up at court, and was cupbearer to 
James VI., master of the horse and captain of the guards. 
He was knighted by King James, and in 1598 appointed 
comptroller of the royal revenues. He was also one of his 
privy council. He accompanied the king to Perth, 5th Aug- 
ust 1600, when the Cowrie conspiracy was enacted, and he 
was the principal hand in quelling the tumult which arose 
among the townsmen, on their learning that the earl of Cow- 
rie, their provost, was slain, and in conveying the king in 
safety back to Falkirk. He obtained from the king the bar- 
ony of Ruthven, which had belonged to Cowrie, and which 
ho called Huntingtower, and the lands belonging to the ab- 
bacy of Scone, of which that unfortunate nobleman was coin- 
mendator. The following passage occurs in Calderwood, 
(Historie of the Kirk , vol. vi. p. 73,) “ The laird of Tullibar- 
dine, and a number of the surname of Murray, were in St. 
Johnston (Perth) that day, at a bridal of one named George 
Murray, whether of set purpose, let the reader judge, for the 
Murrays of Strathcrn, of the house of Tullibardine and Bal- 
vnird, have gotten his offices, (that is, the carl of Cowrie's,) 
and lands lying in these parts divided among them ; Tulli- 
bardino, tho sheriffship of Perth; Sir Mungo Murray, his 
brotlicr, the house of Ruthven and the lands belonging there- 
to; Sir David Murray, of the house of Balvaird, the abbacy 
of Scone, and now is provost of St. Johnston. The earl's 
greatness was a great eyesore to the Murrays in those bounds, 
the house of Abercairnie being excepted.” Besides other 
charters granted to him by the king, with whom he was in 
high favour, he had one of the castle-stead of Falkland, with 
the office of ranger of tho Lowrnonds and forester of the 
woods, 16th November 1601. In 1603, on the accession of 
James to the English throne, he was one of thoso who were 
selected to accompany him to London. He was one of the 
commissioners appointed for the projected union of the two 
kingdoms in 1604, arrd was created a peer of parliament by 
the title of Lord Scone, 7th August 1605. Jle was represen- 
tative of the king as high-commissioner in several assemblies 
of the church, and by his boldness and resolution, ho suc- 
ceeded in carrying through several very unpopular measures 
relating to the liturgy and episcopal uniformity, in spite of all 
opposition. His conduct to Row, the moderator, at a meeting 
of the synod of Perth in April 1607, for opposing the king’s 
wish for constant moderators, has already been described, 
(soe page 379 of this volume, article Row, William). Tho 
synod on that occasion, in defiance of the king, chose Henry 
Livingston, one of their own number, as moderator, and after 
the election, when the brethren proceeded to pray, Lord Scone 
interrupted them. He protested against the election, and 
threatened them with the vengeance of tho laws. He also at- 
tempted to prevent the moderator from taking his seat, and, 
collaring each other, Livingston commenced his prayer, say- 
ing, “ Let us begin at God, and be humbled in the name of 
Jesus Christ.” “ Lord Scone, in a great rage, chapping on 
his breast, said, with a loud voice, 'The devil a Jesus is 
here.*” (Calderwood, vol. vi. p. 651.) Livingston, nothing 
daunted, proceeded with his prayer. Lord Scone raised tho 
end of the board with the green cloth, and threw the latter 
over him, but he still continued His lordship then caused 
some of his men remove the board and called for the bailies. 
Not one of the members of synod moved till the prayer was 
ended. When the bailies came, Lord Scone commanded 
them to nng the common bell, and to remove these rebels. 


They said, however, they could not, without advice of the 
council. When the synod adjourned, his lordship locked the 
doors, and when they returned they found them closed, and 
the keys taken away. The bailies, understanding that Lord 
Scone had no warrant for his proceedings, offered to break 
open the doors, in which they were backed by the citizens, 
but the ministers prevented all kind of violence. Boards 
forms and stools being brought outside the church door, they 
held the synod in the open air, at which they appointed four 
of their number to attend before tho privy council and com- 
plain of the disturbance, violence, and blasphemy of Lord 
Scone. They obtained, however, no redress. (Ibid. p. 653.) 
In 1610, Lord Scone was appointed a member of the court of 
high commission, and he was one of the three commissioners 
sent by the king to the Assembly at Perth, 25th August, 
1618, at which the obnoxious five articles were obtruded on 
the church. On their being sanctioned by parliament in 
1621, he was despatched to the king at London witli tho 
welcome intelligence. For this and other services, lie was, 
thereupon, raised to the dignity of viscount of Stormont, by 
patent, dated 16th August that year, to himself and the heirs 
male of his body. He was served heir male and of entail of 
Sir Andrew Murray of Balvaird, the son of his brother, 20th 
July 1625, and on 26th October of that year ho mado a set- 
tlement of the lordship of Scone and his other estates to cer- 
tain parties therein named. He also secured the succession 
of his titles to Sir Mungo Murray, son of the earl of Tulli- 
bardine, who had married his niece, and to tho heirs male of 
his body, failing whom, to John, earl of Animnda]e,.aml hi* 
heirs male, with remainder to his own heirs male. To pre- 
serve his family of Balvaird in the line of the heirs male, 
lie adopted his cousin - german’s son, Sir Andrew Murray, 
then minister of Abdie, Fifcshiro, son of David Murray of 
Balgonie and Kippo, and settled on him the feo of the estate 
of Balvaird, &c. Although twice married, ho had no issue. 
He died 27t.h August 1631, and was buried at Scone, where 
a magnificent monument was erected to his memory. 

The second viscount of Stormont was Sir Mungo Murray 
of Drumcairn, fourth son of the first earl of Tullibardine. 
Previous to succeeding to the title, ho was, as the next heir, 
styled master of Stormont. He was twice married, his first 
wife being Anne, eldest daughter of Sir Andrew Murray of 
Arngask, niece of the first viscount of Stormont, but without 
issue by either of his wives. On his death in March 1642, 
the titles and the estate of Scone devolved on his cousin, 
James Murray, second carl of Annandale, (see vol. i. p. 139). 
The third viscount died, 28th SeptcmW 1658, also without 
issue, when David Murray, second Lord Balvaird, became 
fourth viscount of Stormont, (see vol. i. p. 231). Ho was 
descended from William Murray of Letterbannathy in Stratli- 
ern, second son of Sir David Murray of Arngask and Bal- 
vaird. In 1654, being then Lord Balvaird, he was, for his 
loyalty, fined £1,500, by Cromwell’s act of grace and pardon. 
He died 24th July 1668. His son, David, fifth viscount of 
Stormont, opposed tho treaty of Union, and he and his son, 
David, master of Stormont, were among those who were 
summoned to surrender themselves to the authorities at Ed- 
inburgh, at the breaking out of the rebellion of 1715. He 
died 19th November 1731, after possessing the title for 63 
years. By his wife, Marjory, only child of David Scott of 
Scotstarvet, Fifcshire, he bad six sons and eight daughters. 
The sons were, 1. David, sixth viscount. 2. The Hon. James 
Murray, advocate, M.P. for the Elgin burghs, and one ol 
Queen Anne’s commissioners for settling the trade with 
France ; died at Avignon in August 1770, aged 80. 3. Hon. 
John Murray, who died young. 4. Hon. William Murrav 
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* celebrated lawyer and statesman, first earl of Mansfield, 
(see page 227 of this vol.) 5. Hon. Charles; and 6. Hon. 
Robert Murray, who both died without issue. 

The eldest son, David, sixth viscount, bom about 1689, 
died 23d July 1748, was succeeded by his elder son, David, 
seventh viscount. The latter, bom 9th October 1727, was 
educated at Westminster school, and in 1744 went to Christ 
Church college, Oxford. He acquired a distinguished repu- 
tation as a scholar, and was the author of many eloquent 
Latin compositions. After succeeding to the title he spent 
some years on the continent, and in 1754 was chosen one of 
the sixteen Scots representative peers. The following year 
he was appointed ambassador to the elector of Saxony, and 
king and republic of Poland. In 1762 lie returned to Bri- 
tain, and was sworn a privy councillor, ‘26th July 1763. From 
the latter year ho was ambassador extraordinary and pleni- 
potentiary to Vienna till 1772, when he was appointed in the 
same capacity to the court of France. In 1768 he had been 
made a knight of the Thistle. Ho remained in Paris till the 
commencement of hostilities in 1778, when lie was appointed 
lord-justice-general of Scotland. On 27th October, 1779, he 
was constituted principal secretary of state for North Britain, 
an office which he held till the dissolution of Lord North’s 
administration in 1782. On the formation of the coalition 
ministry, in the spring of 1783, he was appointed president 
of the council, but on the rejection of Fox’s India bill in De- 
cember following, he resigned that office. He had married 
in 1759, at Warsaw, Henrietta Frederica, daughter of Henry, 
Count Bunau, councillor to tho elector of Saxony, and by her 
had two daughters. That lady dying in 1766, lie married, a 
second time, the Hon. Louisa Cathcart, third daughter of the 
ninth Lord Cathcart. On the death of the first, called the 
great earl of Mansfield, 20th March 1793, she succeeded as 
countess of Mansfield in the county of Nottingham, in her 
own right, the remainder having been to her, as the wife of 
his nephew, Viscount Stormont, under the impression preva- 
lent at the period of tho creation of the earldom, 31st Octo- 
ber, 1776, that no British peerage could be limited to a peer 
of Scotland, even in remainder. When, however, the con- 
verse was established by law, the first earl of Mansfield ob- 
tained another patent, dated 2Gtli July, 1792, creating him 
earl of Mansfield of Caen Wood, county Middlesex, with re- 
mainder to his nephew, her husband, Viscount Stormont. 
Accordingly, on the death of his uncle in 1793, he succeeded 
as second earl of Mansfield. On the division in the opposi- 
tion 1794, he joined the administration, and on 27th Decem- 
ber that year was a second time appointed president of the 
council. Ho resigned the office of lord-justice-general in 
1795. Besides the offices mentioned, lie also held those of 
joint clerk of the court of king’s bench, and chancellor of 
Marischal college, Aberdeen. He died at Brighton, 1st Sep- 
tember, 1796, in his 69th year, and was buried in Westmin- 
ster Abbey in the same vault with tho first earl of Mansfield. 
By his first wife he had two daughters, the elder of whom, 
Elizabeth Mary, married in 1785 Gcorgo Fincli-IIatton of 
Eastwell, M.P., and lmd, with other issue, Gcorgo William 
Finch-Hatton, earl of Winchelsea. By his second wife, who 
took for her second husband the Hon. Robert Fulke Grcvillo, 
he had, with one daughter, four sons, namely, 1. William, 
third earl of Mansfield. 2. Hon. George Murray, principal 
auditor of exchequer in Scotland, and a lieutenant-general in 
the army, died in 1848. 3. Hon. Charles Murray, major in 
tho army. 4. Hon. Henry Murray, C.B., lieutenant-general 
in the army. 

William, eighth viscount of Stormont, and third earl of 
Mansfield, born at Paris 7th March 1777, married Frederica, 


daughter of William Markham, D.D., archbishop of York, 
and with three daughters, had four sons. He died 18th Feb- j j 
ruary 1840. ! j 

His eldest son, William David, born Feb. 21, 1806, sue- j | 
cceded as 9th viscount of Stormont and 4th earl of Mansfield, j 
He inherited both earldoms, that in the county of Middlesex j 
on the death of his father, and that in the county of Notting- 
ham oil the decease of his grandmother, July 11, 1843; here- 1 
ditary keeper of the palace of Scone; appointed in 1846 a 
depnty-lieutenant of Perthshire; and was lientenant-colonel 
of the Stirlingshire militia. In 1830 he was elected M.P. for- 
Aldborough, in 1831 for Woodstock, in 1832 for Norwich* | 

and in 1837 for Perthshire; and was a lord of the treasury ! 

from Dec. 1834 till April 1835 ; Knight of the Thistle, 1843; 
lord-lieutenant of county of Clackmannan, 1852. In 1852, 
1858, 1859, he was lord-high-commissioner to the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. He married, April 8, ! 

1829, Louisa, 3d daughter of Cuthbert Ellison, Esq. of Hepburn j 
Hall, county of Durham, issue, a son, William David, Viscount j 
Stormont, an officer in the grenadier guards, born July 27, I 
1835, and a daughter, Lady Louisa Nina Murray, wife of the j 
Hon. George Edwin Lasccllcs, a son of the 3d earl of Harewood. j 

Strachan, a surname derived from the lands of Strath- ! 
aen or Stratliaclian, in Kincardineshire. The family of Stra- 
chan of Strachan is of great antiquity. In 1100. we find . 
Waldems de Stracliano or Strathethyne, “ cum consensu liu- \ 
ilolphi de Strnchane hawedis sui" conveying lands to the 
canons of St. Andrews, and .John, tlio son of Rudolplius i 
makes over to the abbot and convent of Dunfermline the 
lands of Bcllieldie, pro salute sun, the deed being confirmed 
by Alexander 111. in 1278. About 1316, the barony of 
Strachan, Folteresso, and Dalpcrsey, &e., merged by mar- j 
riage into the family of Keith, but in the reign of David II. 

Sir James Strachan of Monboddo, in the same county, ob- 
tained the lands of Thornton by marriage with Agneta do 
Thornton. He had two sons. Duncan, the elder, had the 
lands of Monboddo. The younger son, Sir John Strachan, j 
got the lands of Thornton. He was knighted by Robert II. i 
in 1375, ami to him the previous charters were, in the fob j 
lowing year, confirmed by the same monarch. 

Sir Alexander Strachan of Thornton, a commissioner of the ! j 
exchequer, and subsequently a commissioner for auditing the j | 
treasury accounts, was created a baronet of Nova Scotia by j 
King Charles I., 28th May 1625. On the death of his son j 

the second baronet, without issue, tho title, being to heirs ! 

male generally, was inherited by bis kinsman Sir James j 
Strachan of Monboddo, whose lineal descent from the family | 
of Thornton was thereafter further proved and confirmed by j 

deed under the great seal in 1663. On the death of the j 

fourth baronet, issueless, the baronetcy again went to a dis- j 
tant kinsman. The fifth baronet, Sir John Strachan, a post- 
captain R.N., died December 28, 1777. j 

The sixth baronet was Admiral Sir Richard Strachan, j 
G.C.B., distinguished for his naval services. Born in Devon- j 
shire, October 7, 1760, he was the eldest son of Patrick I 
Strachan, Esq., lieutenant R.N. When in command of the I 
Concorde, 42 guns, in the squadron under Sir J. B. Warren, ■ 
in an engagement with the French on St. George’s day, 1794, 
to the westward of Guernsey, he captured a French ship of 
38 guns called l'Engageante. Afterwards in the Melampns, 

42 guns, and then in the Donegal, 80*guns, he was constant- 
ly employed in active service, in the course of which he made 
several prizes, amongst the rest, a Spanish ship, with a cargo | 
worth about £200,000. In the spring of 1804, he was no- ! 
urinated a colonel of marines. About July 1805, he wai i 
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Appointed to the Caesar, 80 guns,” and intrusted with the 
command of a detached squadron, consisting of five sail of 
the line and two frigates. On the evening of the 2d Novem- 
ber, being off Ferrol, he fell in with four French line of battle 
ships that had escaped from the battle of Trafalgar. Sir 
Richard immediately gave chase, which he continued all that 
day and the next. The two British frigates having outsailed 
the ships of the line, got up with the enemy by daybreak on 
the 4th, and immediately commenced action. By firing on 
the rear of the French ships, they retarded their flight so 
much that the main body of Sir Richard’s fleet was able to 
come up. The battle that ensued lasted nearly three hours 
and a half, during the whole of which the French fought re- 
markably well. At last their ships, being completely unman- 
ageable, struck their colours, and the whole four were cap- 
tured. The slaughter on board of them was very great. The 
French admiral himself was wounded, and one of his cap- 
tains killed. The loss of the British was trifling. Sir Rich- 
ard Strachan immediately proceeded to Gibraltar with his 
prizes. Five days after this action, ho was promoted to the 
rank of rear-admiral, and on 29th January 1806, he was 
made a knight of the Bath. He also received the thanks of 
both houses of parliament. He was subsequently employed 
in the blockade of Rochefort until the summer of 1809, when 
he assumed the command of the naval part of the expedition 
destined for the occupation of Flushing, and the destruction 
of the French ships of war, arsenals, &c., in the Scheldt. 
On 3d July 1810 lie was presented by the corporation at 
London with a sword and the freedom of the city, and on the 
31st of the same month lie was advanced to be vice-admiral. 
He was made full admiral July 19, 1821, and allowed a 
pension of £1,000 per annum for his services. He died 3d 
February 1828, ami for thirteen years after his decease, the 
title remained dormant. In October 1841, Sir John Stra- 
chan of Olifi'den, near Teignmoutli, Devon, as the nearest 
heir male general of the first baronet, succeeded as the sev- 
enth baronet. He married Elizabeth, daughter of David 
Hunter, Esq. of Blackness, Forfarshire, and died 9th June 
1844, when his son,* Sir John Straclmn, of her majesty’s 
household, succeeded as eighth baronet. The latter died, 
28th January 1854, without issue, when the title again be- 
came dormant. 

The name has been softened in England into Strahan, in 
accordance with its pronunciation. 

STRAHAN, William, ail eminent printer, was 
born at Edinburgh in 1716. Ilis father, who held 
a small appointment in the customs, gave his 
son the ordinary education obtained at the High 
school. He served his apprenticeship to a printer 
in his native city, and on the expiry of his time 
he went to London, where he worked as a jour- 
neyman in the same office with Benjamin Frank- 
lin. He next set up for himself, and soon esta- 
blished a flourishing business. In 1770 he bought 
of Mr. Eyre a share of the patent for king’s print- 
er, and afterwards acquired great property and 
influence in the literary world, by purchasing the 
copyrights of some of the most celebrated authors 
of the time, frequently in conjunction with his 
friend, Alderman Cadell, the eminent publisher. 


In 1775 he was elected M.P. for the borough of 
Malmesbury, having Charles James Fox for his 
colleague, and in the next parliament he was re- 
turned for Wotton Bassett. He lost his seat at 
the dissolution in 1784, and died July 9, 1786. 
He owed his rise entirely to his own talents and 
exertions, and was much esteemed by persons of 
rank and learning. Ho was the friend of Dr 
Johnson, and other eminent literary men of his 
time. He wrote a paper in ‘ The Mirror,’ No. 
94, and some other anonymous pieces. He ex- 
celled in the epistolary branch of writing, and 
several of his letters to the many men of end 
nence with whom he was acquainted have been 
printed in their lives or correspondence. Besides 
liberal bequests to various persons, he left one 
thousand pounds to the Stationers’ Company for 
charitable purposes. His portrait is subjoined 



Mr. Strahan married in early life, and had sev 
eral children, but was survived only by two of 
his three sons; namely, the Rev. l)r. George 
Strahan, prebendary of Rochester, who died May 
18, 1824; and Andrew, his third son. The lat- 
ter, bom about 1749, succeeded his father as joint 
pateutee, with Mr. Eyre, in the office of king’s 
printer, and pursued his steps, not only in tho ex- 
tent but in the liberality of his encouragement of 
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authors. In 1797, he was elected M.P. for New- 
port, Hants, and sat In parliament till 1818. He 
was a whig, and always voted with that party. 
He died Aug. 25, 1831, aged 83. 

Strang, or Strong, a surname originally of Fifeshire. 
An ancient family of this name possessed, at one time, the 
estate of Balcaskie, parish of Carnbee, in that county. John 
Strang of Balcaskie, married, before 13G2, Cecilia, sister of 
Richard Anstruther of that ilk, and received from the latter 
certain tenements in Anstruther. 

In 1466 William Strang of Balcaskie was one of an assize 
of perambulation for clearing of marches. In 1482 John 
Strang of Balcaskie and Ewingston had a charter to these 
landB, which were, in the same year, acquired by George 
Strang, probably his father, from George Porteous, portioner 
thereof, in exchange for the lands of Whiteside and Glenkirk. 

John Strang of Balcaskie is mentioned in 1514 and 1521. 
Ho had a son, George, who, in 1517, formed one of a jury 
who made a valuation of Fifeshire. George predeceased his 
father, leaving a son. John Strang of Balcaskie was slain at 
Pinkie in 1547, and was succeeded by his grandson. 

In 1605 a son of the family joined the expedition to the 
Lewis, for the colonization of that island and improvement of 
the fisheries. (Sec p. 49 of this vol.) On the destruction of 
the expedition this gentleman settled in the Orkneys. 

John Strang of Balcaskie, born before 1578, had a son, 
Thomas, who, in 1641, was served heir to his great-grand- 
father, slain at Pinkie. After the sale of Balcaskie, in 1615, 
he became colonel of Cochrane's Scots regiment. 

Sir Robert Strange, the eminent engraver, a memoir of 
whom is given below in larger type, was the fourth in lineal 
descent from Sir David Magnus Strang or Strange, sub- 
chanter of Orkney from 1544 to 1565. Sir David is assumed 
to have been a younger son of the Strangs of Balcaskie, ot 
which, however, there is no proof. 

The family of Strang of Pitcorthie, in the same county, 
descended from John Strang, who, about 1306, married 
Christian Duddingston, and with her acquired Wester Pit- 
eorthie. In 1447 Sir William Oliphant of Kellie granted the 
half of Easter Pitc<>rthi<tato his grandson, Walter Strang. 
Another Walter Strang of Pitcorthie is supposed to have 
fallen at Flodden. He left three heiresses, Isabel, Giles, and 
Agnes, who divided Pitcorthie among them. 

Dr. John Strang, a learned divine of the 17th century, 
was the son of Mr. William Strang, minister of Irvine, in 
Ayrshire, where he was born in 1584. He lost his father 
while still very young, but his mother soon after married Mr. 
Robert Wilkie, minister of Kilmarnock, under whose care he 
was educated at the publio school of that town. At the age 
of twelve he was sent to study Greek and philosophy at St. 
Leonard’s college, St. Andrews. In his sixteenth year, he ob- 
tained the degree of M.A., and shortly after he was appointed 
one of the regents of the college. In 1613 he became minister 
of Errol, in the presbytery of Perth. In 1616, at the recom- 
mendation of James VI., he and several other persons were 
invested with the degree of D.D. at St. Andrews. In 1618 
he voted against the five articles of Perth, notwithstanding 
which he was appointed a member of the court of high com- 
mission, but never attended its meetings. In 1620 he was 
chosen one of the ministers of Edinburgh, but preferred re- 
maining at Errol. In 1626 he was appointed principal of 
the university bf Glasgow, in place of Mr. John Cameron, 
resigned. He rendered himself exceedingly unpopular with 


the more rigid Presbyterians by his temporising measures ; «nd j i ( 
among the papers of Charles I., found afterthe battle of Haseby, j ! j 
was discovered a letter of his addressed to Dr. Balcanqahul j 
with a treatise, entitled * Reasons why all his Majesty’s or- j j 
thodox Subjects, and, namely, those who subscribed the late j j 

Covenant, should thankfully acquiesce to his Majesty’s late j i 

Declaration and Proclamations, with an Answer to the Rea- j ' 
sons objected in the late Protestation to the contrary.’ In j 
1650 he demitted his office of principal, and retired on an \ 
annuity allowed him by the visitors of the university. He 
died at Edinburgh, June 20, 1654. He was the author of a 
treatise, De Voluntate et Actionibus Dei circa peccatum, 
printed by the Elzevirs at Amsterdam in 1657; also, of one, 

I)e Interpretationc ct Perfectione Scripturaj. Rotterdam, 1 663. 

STRANGE, Sir Robert, an eminent engraver, 
was born in the island of Pomona in Orkney, July 
14, 1721. lie was lineally descended from Sir 
David Strange, or Strang, a younger son of the 
family of Balcaskie in Fifeshire, who settled in 
Orkney at the time of the Reformation. After 
receiving a classical education at Kirkwall, lie 
Avas intended for the law, but, disliking that pro 
fession, he went on board a man-of-war bound 
for the Mediterranean. On his return, some of 
his sketches Avcrc shown to Mr. Richard Cooper, 
an engraver in Edinburgh, Avho took him as an 
apprentice, and he soon made rapid progress in 
the arts. When the rebel army entered Edin- 
burgh in September 1745, lie avhs induced to join 
the service of the Pretender ; and he continued to 
act as one of the prince’s life-guards till bis defeat 
at Cnllodcn ; after which he Avas obliged to con* 
ceal himself for several months in the Highlands. 
When the vigilance of the government Avas some- 
what abated he returned to Edinburgh, where he 
contrived to maintain himself by the sale of the 
portraits of the rebel leaders, of which great num- 
bers were sold at a guinea each. In 1747 ho 
married Isabella, only daughter of William Luin- 
isden, son of Bishop Lumisden ; and soon after he 
went to Paris, where he prosecuted his studies, 
under the direction of the celebrated Le Bas, from 
whom lie had the first hint of the use of the in- 
strument called the dry needle, which he after- 
wards greatly improved by his own genius. In 
1751 he removed to London, where he settled, 
and engraved several fine historical prints, which 
deservedly raised his reputation. As historical 
engraving had at that period made little progress 
in Britain, he may justly be considered the father 
of that difficult department of the art. In 1760 
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, he set out for Italy, which, as the seat of the fine 
j arts, he had long been anxious to visit. The 
'! drawings made by him in the course of this tour 
j he afterwards engraved. While in Italy he was 
j chosen a member of the Academies of Rome, Flo- 
| rence, Bologna, and professor in the Royal Aca- 
| demy at Parma. He was likewise elected a mem- 
| ber of the Royal Academy of Painting at Paris. 

! He received the honour of knighthood January 5, 
j 1787; and died at London, July 5, 1792. Sub- 
! joined is his portrait from a print engraved by 
himself: 



He published, 

A Descriptive Catalogue of a Collection of Pictures select- 
<«1 by him on the Continent; with remarks on the present 
painters and their works. Lond. 1760, 8vo. 

An Inquiry into the Kise and Establishment of the Royal 
Academy of Arts : to which is prefixed a Letter to the Earl 
of Bute. Lond. 1775, 8vo. 

The following is an authentic list of his engrav- 
ings taken from the Encyclopedia Britannica, sev- 
enth edition : 

Two heads of himself, one an etching, the other a finished 
proof, from a drawing by John Baptiste Grease. 

The Return from Market. By Wouvemians. 

Cupid. By Vauloo. 

Mary Magdalen. By Guido. 

Cleopatra. By the same. 

The Madonna. By the same. 

The Angel Gabriel. By the same. 

III. 


The Virgin, holding in her hand a book, and attended by 
angels. By Carlo Maratt. 

The Virgin witli the Child asleep. By the same. 

Liberality and Modesty. By Guido. 

Apollo rewarding Merit and punishing Arrogance. By 
Andrea Sacchi. 

I he finding of Romulus and Remus. By Pietro di Cor- 
tona. 

C*sar repudiating Fompeia. By Pietro di Cortona. 

lliree Children of Charles I. By Vandyke. 

Belisarius. By Salvator Rosa. 

St. Agnes. By Domenichino. 

The Judgment of Hercules. By Nicolas Poussin. 

Venus attired by the Graces. By Guido. 

•Justice and Meekness. By Raphael. 

The offspring of Love. By Guido. 

Cupid Sleeping. Bv Guido. 

Abraham giving up the handmaid Hagar. By Guercino. 

Esther, a suppliant before Ahasuerua. By Guercino. 

Joseph and Potiphar’s wife. By Guido. 

Venus blinding Cupid. By Titian. 

Venus. By Guido. 

Dunue. By the same. 

Portrait of Charles I. By Vandyke. 

The Madonna. By Corregio. 

St. Cecilia. By Raphael. 

Mary Magdalen. By Guido. 

Our Saviour appearing to his Mother after his resurrection 
By Guercino. 

A Mother And Child. By Parmcgiano. 

Cupid Meditating. By Schidoni. 

Laomedou, King of Troy, detected by Neptune and Apol- 
lo. By Salvator Rosa. 

The death of Dido. By Guercino. 

Venus and Adonis. By Titian. 

Eortuue. By Guido. 

Cleopatra. By t he same. 

Two Children at School. By Schidoni. 

Mary Magdalene. By Corregio. 

Portrait of King Charles I., attended by the Marquis of 
Hamilton. By Vandyke. 

Queen Henrietta attended by the Prince of Wales, and 
holding in her arms the Duke of York. By the same. 

Apotheosis of the Royal Children. By West. 

The Annunciation. By Guido. 

Portrait of Raphael. By himself. 

Sappho. By Carlo Dolce. 

Our Saviour Asleep. By Vandyke. 

St. John in the Desert. By Murillo. 

towards the dose of his life, he formed about eighty re- 
served proof copies of his best plates into as many volumes 
to which he prefixed a portrait of himself, with a general title 
page, and an introduction on the history of Engraving. This 
work his death prevented him from publishing. 

Strath at, r. AX, Viscount of, a title in the peerage of Scot- 
land, conferred in 1686, on the Hon. William Drummond, 
grandson of James Drummond, second and younger son of 
David, second Lord Drummond. (Sec vol. ii. p. 63.) James 
Drummond, his grandfather, was educated with King James 
VI., and in 1585 appointed one of the gentlemen of his bed- 
chamber. Having been with the king at Perth on the mem- 
orable 5th of August, 1600, when the earl of Gowrie and his 
brother were killed, he gave a distinct and clear deposition 
relative to that mysterious affair. Ho was secular “ com- 
mendator” of the abbey of Incbafiray, Perthshire, before the 
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Reformation, a house of canons regular founded in 1200, by 
Gilbert, earl of Strathern, and his countess Matilda. Ho 
was raised to the peerage, 31st January 1 009, by the title of 
Lord Madderty, the parish in which Inch affray is situated, 
and which, in ancient times, was the seat of a Celtic monas- 
tery, It was secularized before the foundation of Inehaffray, 
with which a remnant of its domains was incorporated. Pre- 
vious to being created a peer, he was styled lord of Incliaf- 
fray, a name signifying “ the island of masses.” He died in 
September l 023. By his wife, Jean, daughter of Sir James 
Chisholine of Cromlix, he got the lands of Innerpeffray, she 
being heiress, through her mother, of Sir John Drummond, 
the owner of that property. He had two sons and four 
daughters. The second son, the Hon. Sir James Drummond 
of Machany, carried on the line of the family. 

The elder son, John, second Lord Madderty, was among 
the first of the nobility who joined the marquis of Montrose, 
at Bothwell, after the battle of Kilsyth in 1(545, for which lie 
was imprisoned. In 1(549, lie bound himself not to oppose 
the parliament, and also became cautioner for Graham of 
Itichhraco, the cousin of Montrose, under a penalty of 
£50,000. By his wile, Helen, eldest daughter of Patrick 
Lesly, commcndator of Limlores, he had, with three daugh- 
ters, five sons. 1. David, third Lord Madderty. 2. Hon. 
James Drummond, and 3. Hon. John Drummond, both offi- 
cers in foreign service. 4. Hon. Ludovick Drummond, who 
fought at Worcester, and escaping thence, went into the 
Swedish army, and was killed at the storming of Copenha- 
gen. 5. Hon. William Drummond, a general in the army, 
first viscount of .Strathallan. 

The eldest son, David, third Lord Madderty, was in 1641, 
In his father’s lifetime, imprisoned, by an order of the com- 
mittee of estates, with other friends of Montrose. On his 
deat hbed lie is said, ( Fountainhall , vol. i. p. 295.) to have re- 
signed his title, 1 1 til April 1(584, in favour of his youngest 
brother, General William Drummond, who, however, was. at 
any rate, entitled to succeed to it, as his intermediate bro- 
thers had all predeceased him. The third Lord Madderty was 
twice married. By his first wife, a daughter of Creighton of 
Haltoun and Luncardie, he had a daughter, who died young. 
By his second wife, Lady Beatrix Graham, a sister of the 
great marquis of Montrose, he had two sons, who also both 
died young, and three daughters. 1. Hon. Margaret, wife of 
her cousin, John Graham, postmaster-general of Scotland, 
son of Patrick Graham of Inehbraco. 2. Hon. Beatrix, Coun- 
tess of Hyndford. 3. Hon. Mary, wife of John Haldane of 

Gleueagles. 

, , ilia youngest brother, the Hon. William Drummond, fifth 
I son of the 2d Lord Madderty, had a command in t he army 
of the “ Engagement,” raised for the rescue of Charles I. in 
1(548. On the defeat of that enterprise lie joined tho mar- 
quis of Ormond, then in arms for the king in Ireland. He 
had the command of a regiment at the battle of Worcester in 
1(551, and was taken prisoner, but made his escape. He then 
joined the royalists under the earl of Glencairn, in the High- 
lands, where his kinsman, Andrew Drummond, brother of 
Sir James Drummond of Machany, commanded a regiment 
of Athol-men ; and lie continued with them till they were 
dispersed by the parliamentary general, Morgan, in 1654. 
Subsequently be entered the Muscovite service, where he at- 
tained the rank of lieutenant-general. As he himself says, 
ho “ served long in the wars at home and abroad, against the 
Polonians and Tartars.” After the Restoration, lie was re- 
called to England by Charles II., who in 1666 appointed him 
major-general of the forces in Scotland. Notwithstanding 
his known loyaltv, ho was in 1675, on a mere surmise of hav- 
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ing corresponded with some of the exiled Covenanters in 
Holland, imprisoned in Dumbarton castle for a year. On 
his release, lie was restored to his command, and in 1684, 
appointed general of the ordnance. On the accession of 
King James VIL, the following year, he was nominated gen- 
eral of the forces in Scotland, and appointed a lord of the 
treasury. In 1(584, on the resignation of his brother, ho be- 
camo 4th Lord Madderty, and was created viscount of Strath- 
alhin and Lord Drummond of Cromlix, by patent dated 
Sept. 6, 1686, to him and the heirs male of his body, with 
remainder to his nearest heirs male whatsoever. He died in 
January 1688. In a funeral sermon preached at his decease, 
by Principal Monro of Edinburgh, it is said of him, “Now, 
we have this generous soul in Moscovia, a stranger, and you 
may be sure tho cavalier's coders wero not then of great 
weight; but be carried with him that which never forsook 
him till his last breath, resolution above the disasters of for- 
tune, composure of spirit in the midst of adversity, and ac- 
complishments proper for any station in court or camp that 
became a gentleman.” Ho wrote jui account of the Drum- 
mond family, in which lie traces its origin to the Hungarian 
noble, Maurice, who is said to have accompanied Edgar Ath- 
eling and his two sisters to Scotland in .1068, (see vol. ii. p. 
60). By his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Archibald 
Johnston, Lord Warriston, executed in 1(5(53, and widow of j 
Thomas Hepburn of Humbic, he had, with one daughter, j 
Elizabeth, countess of Kinnoul, a son, William, second vis- 
count of Strathallan. The latter died 7th July 1702. ; 

On tho death of his son, William, third viscount, without 
issue, 2(!th May 1711, in his sixteenth year, the estates of 
Cromlix, &c. devolved on the Kinnoul family as heirs of line, j 
while tho titles reverted to the heir male, his cousin, William ! 
Drummond, descended from the Hon. Sir James Drummond 
of Machany, second son of the first Lord Maderty. Sir James 
was colonel of the Perthshire foot in the “ Engagement" for 
t be rescue of Charles 1. in 1(548, and died before the Resto- 
ration. Bv his wife, Catherine Hamilton, sister of the first 
Lord Bargeny, he had, with a daughter, married to Alexan- 
der Robertson of St rowan, eight sons, who all died without 
issue except the eldest. Sir James Drummond of Machany. 
who was fined £500 by Cromwell in 1G54, and died in July 
1675. Ilis son, Sir John Drummond of Machany, was out- 
lawed in 1690, for his attachment to the exiled royal family, 
but returned to Scotland and died at Edinburgh in 1707. 

He had six sons and four daughters. The throe eldest sous 
predeceased him. William, the fourth son, succeeded as 
fourth viscount of Strathallan. Andrew, the fifth son, was 
the founder of the well-known great banking-house of Drum- 
mond at Charing Cross, London. He purchased the estate 
of Stamnore in Middlesex in 1729, and died 2d February 
17(59. Thomas, the sixth son, engaged in the rebellion of 
1715, and was taken prisoner at Sheriflmuir. 

The fourth viscount was amongst the first to enter into 
the rebellion of 1715, tliere being no clan in Scotland more 
zealous in the Stuart cause than the Drummonds. He was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Sheriffmuir, but was not sub- 
jected to prosecution or forfeiture at that time. In 1745, 
within a fortnight after Prince Charles Edward displayed his 
standard at Glenlinnan, he was joined by Lord Strathallan, 
who was left in command of the rebel forces in Scotland 
when the Chevalier marched into England. At the battle of 
Culloden, Lord Strathallan had a command on tho right 
wing of the rebel army, and when the latter gave way, he 
was cut down and killed by the duke of Cumberland’s dra- 
goons. He had married in 1712, Margaret Murray, daughter 
of the baroness Nairne, whose devotion to the cause of the 
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! Pretender led to her imprisonment in the castle of Edinburgh, 
i from the beginning of February to the end of November 
1746, and by her had seven sons and six daughters. James, 
the eldest son, also took part in the rebellion of 1745, and 
after the battle of Falkirk, he and Olipliant, younger of 
Gask, entered that town, disguised as peasants, and obtained 
the information that General Hawley, after issuing orders to 
set fire to his tents, had abandoned the town, and was re- 
treating on Linlithgow. He was included in the act of at- 
tainder, under the name of James Drummond, eldest son of 
the viscount of Strathallan, although at that time he was de 
jure viscount himself. The act of attainder was not intro- 
duced into parliament until the 8th of May, and not passed 
till the 4th June 1746, nearly soven weeks after the battle of 
Culloden, where his father was killed. This erroneous de- 
scription, it was contended, vitiated the attainder; but when 
the point came to be tried in the House of Lords, it was held 
that the attainder must be sustained, on the ground that, by 
the fiction which then obtained in English law, the whole 
acts passed in any one parliament were held to be passed on 
one day— and that day the first on which the parliament 
met. Interpreted hy this fictitious date, the language of the 
act of attainder was held to he sulliciently correct ; but the 
construction by which this decision was arrived at was con- 
sidered so repugnant to common sense and common justice, 
that the practice which now prevails was immediately after- 
wards introduced, of dating every act from the day on which 
it passes, and declaring that, unless specially provided for to 
the contrary, it shall take ctlect from that day. 

James, of right fifth viscount of Strathallan, died at 
Sons in Champagne in the year 1765, leaving two sons, 
James Drummond, who died unmarried in 1775; ami An- 
drew John Drummond, a distinguished general officer. 
But for the attainder they would have been the sixth and 
seventh viscounts of Strathallan. The latter served in 
America under Sir William Howe in 1776 and the fol- 
lowing year, and on the continent in the campaigns of 
1 71)3 ami 171)4. He was appointed governor of Dumbar- 
ton castle in 1810, qpd attained the full rank of gen- 
eral in the army January 1, 1812. He petitioned the 
king for the restoration of the titles of his family, but 
the House of Peers, on the opinion of the judges, decided 
against him on account of attainder, May 12, 1790. He 
died, unmarried, in 1817, when the representation of the 
family, with the estates, which had been re-acquired by pur- 
chase in 1775, devolved upon his cousin, James Andrew 
John Laurence Charles Drummond, second son of tlio Hon. 
i William Drummond, third son of the fourth viscount of 
! Strathallan. His mother was Anne, second daughter of 
Major David Nairne, of the French service, and his elder bro- 
ther, William, a lieutenant-colonel 17tli regiment, died in 
the West Indies, unmarried. Born 24th March 1767, the 
surviving son filled for many years the difficult office of chief 
of the British settlement at Canton, and on his return to 
i Scotland lie entered into public Ufa. In March 1812, he 
i was elected member of parliament for the shire of Perth, af- 
ter what was reputed a keen contest in those days — the votes 
recorded in his favour being 69, while those given to his gal- 
lant opponent. Sir Thomas Graham of Balgowan, (better 
known by bis later title of Lord Lvnedoch,) were 51. The 
contest was renewed at the general election in the autumn of 
the same year, when Mr. Drummond was again victorious — 
polling 75 votes, while Sir Thomas Graham polled 68. Twice 
subsequently, in July 1818 and in March 1820, Mr. Drum- 
mond was returned by the freeholders of Perthshire, without, 
opposition, and he continued to represent their interests in 
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the House of Commons until the year 1824, when, by an act : 
of parliament, which received the general approbation of tbs i 
country, be was restored to the titles of Viscount Strathallan, ! 
Lord Madderty and Drummond of Croinlix, which the mis- I 
taken loyalty of his ancestors bad forfeited seventy-eight I 
years previously. His lordship was soon afterwards chosen ! 
one of the representative peers of Scotland, nnd this distino ! 
tiou be continued to bold till bis death on 14th May 1851. j 

In 1809 his lordship married Lady Amelia Sophia Murray, i 
third daughter of John fourth duke of Athol, and by her 
ladyship, who died in 1849, he had: 1. William Henry, 8th 
viscount ot Strathallan; 2. lion. Marianne-, I mie, horn in 
1811, married in 1842 Major George Drummond G ramie of 
Inchbreckie ; 3. Hon. James Robert, born in 1812, Capt. 
K.N., C.B. ; 4. Hon. Edmund, born in 1814, married, in 
1837, Julia Mary, daughter of J. C. C. Sutherland, Esq. of 
Calcutta; 5. Hon. Francis Charles, born in 1815; 6. lion. 
Robert Andrew John, born in 1820. 

The eldest son, William Henry Drummond, 8th viscount, 
born March 5, 1810, an officer in the army; elected in 1853 
a Scots representative peer; married, in 1833, Christ ina- 
Maria Herzey, sister of Sir David Baird, hart., of Newby th ; 
issue, 3 sons and 4 drs. James David, master of Strath- 
allan, the eldest son, born in 1839, an officer 1 1th hussars. 

Tho great banking-house of the Drummonds at Charing 
Cross, London, lias had several members of tho Strathallan 
family as its partners. (See vol. ii. p. 64.) The Hon, Hen- 
ry Drummond of the Grange, Hampshire, M.P., a younger 
son of tlie master of Strathallan, de jure fifth viscount, for- 
feited in 1746, was, in his time, head of the bank. His son, 
Henry, also banker and member of parliament, married the 
Hon. Anne Dundas, second daughter of the first Viscount Mel- 
ville, and was father, with other children, of Henry Drummond 
of Albany Park, Surrey. Born in 1786, ihe latter married, 
in 1807, Lady Henrietta llav, eldest daughter of the ninth 
earl of Kinnoul, issue 3 sons, who all predeceased him, and 2 
drs. His elder daughter and heiress, Louisa, married, in 
1845, Lord Lovable, eldest son of the carl of Beverley. Mr. 
Drummond, the distinguished hanker at Charing Cross, was 
the hend of the Catholic Apostolic or Irvingite church. He 
was elected M.F. for West Surrey in 1817 ; a member of t lie 
royal academy of fine arts at Florence; founder of the profes- 
sorship of political economy at Oxford, a magistrate of Sur- 
rey, ami president of the London Western Literary Inst itution. 

Other memhris of the family cHiinried with the bank- 
ing-house at Charing Cross, were Amlivw Berkeley Drum- 
mond of Cadlands, and Charles Drummond, whose second 
son, Edward, horn 30th March 1792, was private secretary 
to Sir Robert lVd, and died 25th January 18-13, from the 
effect of a pistol shot received from a lunatic assassin of the 
name of M‘Naghton, in the open street, and intended for that, 
eminent statesman, whom he was accompanying from the 
hank at Charing Cross. Ills brother Berkeley, died a major- 
general in the army. 

Strath Avon, Lord, one of the titles of the marquis of 
Huntly, who is Baron Gordon of Strathavon, Glenlivet. (See 

llUNTLY.) 

Strath f.dkn, Baroness, a title in the peerage of the united 
kingdom, conferred in 1836, on Mary Elizabeth Campbell, 
eldest daughter of the first Lord Abinger (Sir James Scar- 
lett) by the third daughter of Peter Campbell, Esq. of Kil- 
inorey, Argyllshire. Born in 1796, she married in 1821, 
John, first Lord Campbell. (See vol. i. p. 570.) The Strath- 
eden peerage was created with remainder to the heirs inale of 
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her ladyship by Lord Campbell. *She died March 25, I860, 
Stratheden is in Filestore, her husband’s native county. 

Strati i ekn, a surname derived from tlie district of that 
name in Perthshire, which forms the basin of the river Earn 
and its tributaries. 

Stuathkun, earl of, a title of great antiquity in Scotland, 
the first, possessor of which on record was Mali.se, one of the 
witnesses of the foundation of the priory of Scone, by Alex- 
ander I., in till, lie is supposed to have been a Celt, 
though hearing the Saxon title of earl, in ancient times the 
highest rank in the kingdom, next to that of the sovereign. 
At the battle of the Standard, 22d August 11, ‘18, Malise, earl 
of Strath ern, distinguished himself greatly. When the Scots 
had prepared for battle, their king, David I., by the advice of 
his chief leaders, resolved to commence the attack with the 
men-at-arms and the archers, hut the men of Galloway 
claimed that pre-eminence, alleging that it was their right 
by ancient custom. It is stated I hat most of the men-at- 
arms in the Scottish ranks were subjects of England, who 
had joined the forces of David. This caused several alterca- 
tions and jealousies. “Whence arises this mighty confidence 
in these Mermans?” exclaimel Malise, earl of Strut hern, in- 
dignantly, to the king. “ I wear no armour, yet they who do 
will not advance beyond me this day.” “ Earl,” retorted 
Alan de Percy, an illegitimate son of the great baron of that 
name, “you boast of wh.it you dan; not. perform.” David 
repressed this dispute, and unwillingly yielded to the claims 
of the men of Galloway. This Alan de Percy had attached 
himself to David I. before his accession to the throne, and 
ever afterwards adhered to him. In return for his valuable 
services he received the. manors of Oxcnham and Melon, in 
Teviotdale. He and his family were munificent endowers of 
Melrose abbey ; but after sustaining an honourable name for 
three generations, his lino became extinct, for lack of heirs. 

Malise's son, Eerquhard, or Ferteth, second carl of Stratli- 
ern, was one of the six earls that leagued against Malcolm 
IV. (See page 94 of this volume.) He witnessed a charter 
of that monarch to the monastery of Scone in 1100, and in 
the following year obtained a settlement in the province of 
Moray, when its turbulent inhabitants were removed to other 
parts of the kingdom. In the foundation charter of Ineli- 
afli ay he is called Fere-hard, Dei indulgent in, comes de Strath- 
rryn. He died in 1171. His elder son, Gilbert, third earl 
of Strathern, was the founder of the monastery of inch af- 
fray, and he richly endowed it for canons regular. The 
foundation charter, dated in 110.8,' was con firmed hv King 
William the Lion in 1200. The witnesses were, Malise, bro- 
ther ot Earl Gilbert, William, Ferchard, and Robert, his 
sons. Earl Gilbert bad live sons and four daughters. His 
three eldest sous predeceased him. Robert, the fourth son. 
became fourth earl of Strathern. Malise, the younger son, 
got from King William the lands of Kincardine, to be held of 
his brother, Earl Robert, and through the marriage of bis 
niece, Aimabella, elder daughter of Earl Robert, to Sir David 
Graham, ancestor of the duke of Montrose, they afterwards 
came into that family. The fourth earl witnessed a charter 
of Alexander 11. of the earldom of Fife in the eleventh year 
of his reign, 1225, and he was one of the witnesses to the 
treaty concluded betwixt, that monarch and Henry' II. of 
England, when their differences were adjusted by the cardi- 
nal legate of York in 1237. lie died before 1214, leaving, 
with two daughters, a son, Malise, fifth earl of Strathern. 

This powerful noble was one of the principal magnates Sco- 
tia of his time, and took a leading part in all the public 


transactions of that day. In the minority of Alexander JII„ 
he joined the English party, and was received into the pro- 
tection of Henry III. of England, 10th August 1255. He 
was one of the guardians of the young king and Queen Mar- 
garet, daughter of Henry, whom he had married in 1251, 
appointed in virtuo of the treaty of Roxburgh, the 20th Sep- 
tember that year. He died in 1270. 

His son, Malise, 0th earl, a guarantee of the marriage treaty 
of Margaret of Scotland with Eric, king of Norway, in 1281, 
sat in the parliament at Scone, Feb. 5, 1281, when the Scots 
nobles became bound to acknowledge Margaret the maiden of 
Norway, as their sovereign, in the event of the death of Alex- 
ander III. He agreed to the marriage of Queen Margaret 
with the prince of Wales, afterwards Edward II. of England, 
a marriage never destiued to take place. In the contest for 
the crown, he was one of the nominees on the part of John 
Baliol, in 1292. He swore fealty to Edward I. at Stirling, 
12th July of that year, and was present at Berwick on the 
17th of the following November, when the claim to the crown 
was decided in Baliol’s favour. He was one of the nobles 
summoned to attend Edward I. into Gascony, 1st September 
1294, and was in the Scots army that invaded England in 
March 1290, for which his estates were sequestrated. He 
again, however, swore fealty to Edward on the 13th of the 
following July, and was dead before the 3d September of the 
same year. Amongst other names in tho Ragman Roll, as 
having sworn fealty to Edward in 1290, arc those of Robert 
do Strathern and Maueolum de Strathern, clerk, del comte de 
Peebles, also, John de Strathern, del comte de Forfar, which 
shows that at that period there were several barons of the 
name of Strathern in different parts of Scotland. The sixth 
earl of Strathern had a son, Malise, seventh earl, and a daugh- 
ter, Mary, wife of Sir John Moray of Drumsargard, and 
mother of three sons, 1. Maurice, who was created earl of 
Strathern. 2. Sir Alexander Moray of Drumsargard, Ogilvy, 
and Abereairncy. 3. Walter, ancestor of the Murrays of 
Ogilface. 

Malise, seventh carl, was one of the adherents of Robert 
the llrucu, and was imprisoned in England from 1306 to 18th 
November 130.8, and then only released on his giving security 
for his loyal behaviour to Edward II., and not to leave Eng- 
land without the king’s permission, lie was one of the pa- 
triotic Scots nobles who, in 1320, signed the famous letter to 
the Pope, asserting the independence of Scotland. At the 
battle of Halidonhill, 19th duly 1333, he and the earls of 
Ross and Sutherland had the command of the third division 
of the Scots army. Knighton, the English historian, who 
lived in the following century, erroneously states that he was 
amongst the slain in that, battle, a mistake which lias been 
repeated by Dalrymple in his Annals. The following year lie 
resigned bis earldom of Strathern in favour of a potent Eng- 
lish noble, John de Warren, earl of Warren and Surrey, who 
bad married bis daughter, Johanna, and a letter is extant 
from Edward Baliol to Henry do Bellemonte, carl of Boghan 
or Buchan, dated 2d March 1334, indicating that Earl Malise 
was then alive. In 1345, he was forfeited and attainted for 
giving his earldom of Strathern to the earl of Warren, an 
enemy of David II. Sir James Dalrymple ^Historical Col- 
lections^ p. 376), states that his daughter Johanna, countess 
of Warren, Surrey, and Strathern, was also forfeited for mar- 
rying the same nobleman. 

It is supposed that Earl Malise was three times married. 
Douglas ( Peerage , vol. ii. p. 559) says that Marjory Mus- 
champ, countess of Strathern, was probably his first wife, 
perhaps his stepmother, which is most consistent with chro- 
nology. Johanna, daughter of Sir John Menteth appears to 
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have been hie second wife. She was the mother of Johanna, 
countess of Warren, Surrey, and Strathcm, and, according to 
'Crawford ( Peerage , p. 467). that countess of Strathern 
who, with Sir Darid de Brechin and Sir William de Soulis, 
was engaged in the conspiracy against Robert I. in 1320. 
(See Brechin, Sir David de, vol. i. p. 370, and Soulis, 
William de, p. 491 ot this vol.) The countess and Soulis 
| were imprisoned for life, while Sir David de Brechin was be- 
j headed. Karl Malise’s third wife was Isabella, daughter and 
| heiress of Magnus, earl of Caithness and Orkney, and in her 
right he became earl ol Caithness and Orkney. By his last 
wife he had four daughters. In 1344 he gave the earldom of 
Caithness to William, oarl of Ross, in marriage with his eldest 
daughter, whoso name is not mentioned (see vol. i. p. 521) ; 
and that of Orkney to Sir William Sinclair of Roslin, who 
married his second daughter, Isabella. (See p. 264 of this 
volume.) 

The earldom of Strathern was, by David II., granted in 
1343, to Sir Maurice Moray of Drumsargard, lord of Clydes- 
dale, nephew of Earl Malise, to him and the heirs male of his 
body, which failing, to return to the crown. Sir Maurice 
joined the steward of Scotland at the siege of Perth, in 
1339, and fell at the battle of Durham, where David was 
taken prisoner, 17th October 1346. As be had no issue, 
King David next, in 1361, granted the earldom of Strathern 
to his nephew, Robert, steward of Scotland, who succeeded to 
the throne as Robert. II., 22 d February 1371. Soon after, 
that monarch conferred the earldom on his eldest son. by bis 
second marriage, David Stewart, earl of Strathern, who" had 
a charter of the same, 13th Juno of that, year. He was sub- 
sequently created earl of Caithness by his father, and is de- 
signed earl -palatine of Strathern and earl of Caithness, in a 
charter of Robert II., dated 14th February 1381. He left a 
daughter, Euphame, conntcss- palatine of Strathern and 
countoss of Caithness, who resigned the latter earldom in fa- 
vour of her uncle, Walter Stewart, Ford Brechin, and be ob- 
tained a charter of the same. She married Sir Patrick 
Oral) am, second son of Sir Patrick Graham of Dmidaff and 
Kincardine, and in her^-ight her husband became earl of 
Strathern. He was treacherously killed by his brother-in- 
law, Sir John Drummond of Concraig, at Crieff, 10th August 
I 1413. (See vol. ii. p. 64). Ho had a son, Malise Graham, 
j earl of Strathern, and two daughters, Lady Euphame, 

! countess of Douglas and duchess of Touraine, and afterwards 
the wife of the first Lord Hamilton, with issue to both hus- 
’ hands, and Lady Elizabeth, married to Sir John Lyon of 
j Gluinmis. 

The son, Malise, earl of Strathern, was one of the hostages 
nominated for the release of King James I. by the treaty of 
4th December 1423, when his annual revenue was estimated 
at 500 merks. He had a safe-conduct to meet King James 
at Durham on the 14th of that month. Under the pretence 
j ^at the earldom of Strathern was a male fee, .fames divested 
Malise of it, and conferred it on his uncle, Walter, earl of 
Athol and Caithness, grand-uncle of Malise, for his life only, 
22d July 1427. Walter was executed for the execrablo mur- 
der of the king in April 1437, and the earldom of Strathern 
was annexed to th 6 crown, 4th August 1455. Malise 
Graham was created earl of Menteith, bv charter dated 6 th 
September 1427, to him and the heirs of his bodv, lawfully 
procreated, failing which, the earldom was to return to the 
crown. William, the seventh earl, bore the style of earl of 
j Strathern and Menteitli for a short time, but on being de- 
j prived of those titles, 22d March 1633, lie was, on the 28th 
I of the same month, created earl of Airtb, with the precedency 
I of Menteith. (See p. 149 of this volume, Menteith, carl of.) 


The title of duke of Strathern in the Scottish peerage, wn§ 
held by his royal highness the duke of Kent, the father of 
Queen Victoria. 

Strathmore, earl of, a title in the peerage of Scotland, 
conferred on 1 st July 1677, on Patrick, the third earl of 
Kinghorn, of the noble family of Lyon. (See vol. ii. pp. 607 
and 705.) He obtained the Strathmore title with the exten- 
sion of the remainder to any person nominated by himself, or 
in default of this, to his heirs and assigns whatsoever. The 
title is taken from Strathmore, or the great valley, that is, 
the noble and far-stretching hand of low country which skirts 
the frontier mountain- rampart of the Highlands, and the 
titles ot the family are earl of Strathmore and Kinghorn, 
Viscount Lyon, Baron Ghunmis, Tannadioe, Sidlaw, and 
Stradichtie. For an account of the Lords Ghunmis and the 
first three earls of Kinghorn, see Lyon, Lord Ghunmis. At- 
tached to the exiled Stuart dynasty, Patrick, first earl of 
Strathmore and third earl of Kinghorn, retired from public 
life at the Revolution, and spent the remainder of his days in 
improving his estates, and under the direction of the celebrated 
architect Inigo Jones, in repairing and modernising his cast le of 
Ghunmis in Forfarshire, as also in improving his seat of Oast lc- 
lluntly in Perthshire, the name of which he changed to Cas- 
tle- Lyon. He was a great eneourager of the arts, especially 
statuary, and in and about the castle of Glammis there used 
to he, for long after his death, a vast number of statues and 
sculptured ornaments, the greater part, of which were done 
by his orders. He died 15th May 1695. He had married 
23d August 1662, Lady Helen Middleton, second daughter of 
John, earl of Middleton, then King Charles t he Second’s high 
commissioner for Scotland, the ceremony being performed at 
II olyrood -house by Archbishop Sharp. They had, with two 
daughters, two sons, 1 . John, second earl of ■Strathmore and 
fourth of Kinghorn, who was of Queen Anne’s privy council, 
and opposed the treaty of union. 2. The Non. Patrick Lyon 
of Auchterhouso, who engaged in the rebellion of 1715, and 
was killed at the battle of Slicriflhiuir, 13th November that 
year. 

John, second earl of Strathmore and fourth of Kinghorn, 
died 10th May 1712. By his countess, Lady Elizabeth Stan- 
hope, daughter of the second carl of Chesterfield, he had, 
with two daughters, six sons, the two eldest of whom, Pa- 
trick and Philip, both Lords Glammis, died young, nmnar- I 
vied, and the other four were carls of’ Strathmore in sue- | 
cession. In the Dundee Magazine for January 1800, the i 
following traditionary story is related: “An old man being 
in company with the carl, who had his four sons with him, 
his lordship, in conversation, said, ‘ Are not these four pretty 
boys?’ To which the old man replied, ‘Yes, hut they will 
he all earls, my lord, all earls.’ The earl said, he would he. 
sorry if he were sure that such would be the case. The old 
man again affirmed that it would be so, and added, ‘God 
help the poor when Thomas comes to bn earl.* This was 
literally accomplished in the year 1710, when scarcity and 
dearth threatened famine in the land.” 

John, third earl of Strathmore and fifth of Kinghorn, the 
eldest of the “ four pretty boys,” engaged in the rebellion of 
1715. In attempting to cross the frith of Forth, with the 
forces under Brigadier Macintosh, from the east coast of Fife 
to East Lothian, on the night of the 12th October that year, 
they were pursued, when about half-way across the channel, 
by the boats of the English men -of- war in Leith mads, and 
about two hundred «>f the rebels had to take refuge in the 
Isle of May. Among them was Lord Strathmore, and after 
remaining there a day or two, his lordship with these re- 
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gained the Fife coast, and returned to the camp at Perth, 
about the 21st of October. He was killed at the battle of 
Sheriffmuir, 13th November following, unmarried. His next 
brother, Charles, fourth earl of Strathmore and Bixth earl 
of Kinghorn, died 11th May 1728, of an accidental wound 
received two days before, in a scuffle betwixt James Carnegie 
of Finhaven and John Lyon of Brighton. On the 9th lie had 
gone to Forfar, to attend the funeral of a young lady, and 
afterwards went to a tavern, with the two gentlemen named 
and others. In the evening his lordship and Mr. Carnegie 
paid a visit to Lady Auchterhou.se, a sister of the latter. 
Mr. Lyon followed them and behaved rudely hoth to the lady 
and her brother. Lord Strathmore thereupon left the house, 
and, in the street, some words passed between Mr. Lyon and 
Mr. Carnegie, who was pushed into a kennel, two feet deep, 
from which a servant of the earl helped to extricate him. 
Mr. Carnegie immediately drew his sword. Mr. Lyon ran 
towards Lord Strathmore, whose back was to him, and en- 
deavoured to draw his lordship’s sword. Mr. Carnegie pur- 
sued him in a staggering state, and, on coming up, made a 
pass at him, and the earl turning hastily round and pushing 
Lyon off, received the weapon through his body. Mr. Car- 
negie was brought to trial for the murder of the earl, before 
the high court of justiciary at Edinburgh, 2d August 1728, 
but acquitted, through the superior ability and firmness of 
his counsel, Robert Dundas of Arniston. (See vol. ii. p. 95.) 
His lordship married in 1725, Lady Susan Cochrane, tin* 
second of the three beautiful daughters of the fourth earl of 
Dundonald, but bad no issue by her. She married, secondly, 
2d April 1745, Mr. George Forbes, her factor, and master of 
the horse to the Chevalier de St. George, and had to him a 
daughter. Lady Strathmore became a Roman Catholic, and 
died at Paris 24th June 1754. James, fifth earl of Strath- 
more and seventh earl of Kinghorn, a captain in the army, 
married the Hon. Jane Oliphaut, and died, without issue, 
14th January 1735. The youngest of the brothers, Thomas, 
previous to succeeding to the family titles, was chosen M.P. 
for Forfarshire, at the general election of 1734. On the abo- 
lition of the heritable jurisdictions in 1747, he obtained for 
the constabulary of Forfar £000. He died 18th January 
1753. By his countess, Jane, daughter and heiress of James 
Nicholson, Esq. of West Kainton, county Durham, he had, 
with four daughters, threo sons. 1. John, seventh earl of 
Strathmore and tenth earl of Kinghorn. 2. Hon. James 
Philip Lyon, in the service of the East India Company, one 
of the unfortunate sufferers who fell victims to the rage of 
Cassini Ally Cuwn in Bengal, in February 1763, in his 25th 
year. 3. Hon. Thomas Lyon of lletton, county of Durham, 
M.P. for the Aberdeen burghs from 1768 to 1780, died in 
1796, aged 55. 

The eldest son, John, seventh earl of Strathmore, born in 
1737, completed his education by foreign travel, in the course 
of which he visited Spain and Portugal. He married, Febru- 
ary 25, 1766, Mary Eleanor, only child and heiress of George 
Bowes of Streatham Castle and Gibside, county of Dur- 
ham, the then richest heiress in Europe, her fortune being 
£1,040,000, with vast additions on her mother’s death, and 
immense estates on the demise of her uncle. The same year, 
his lordship obtained an act of parliament to enable him and 
his countess to take and use the name of Bowes only. Ho 
was elected one of the sixteen Scots representative peers 1st 
October 1767, again in 1768 and in 1774, and died at sea, 
on his passage to Lisbon for the recovery of his health, 7th 
March 1776, in his 39th year. The countess, on 17th Janu- 
ary 1777, took for her second husband Andrew Robinson 
Stouey of Coldpighill, county Durham, afterwards M.P. for 


I Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Refusing to comply with his wishes 
' in regard to her estates, she was forcibly carried off by him 
and other armed men, November 10th, 1786. She was 
brought up to the king’s bench by writ of habeas corpus , and 
released, and her husband was committed to prison. The 
lady recovered her estates, which she had assigned to her 
husband under the influence of terror, in May 1788. She 
died 28th April 1800, in her 52d year, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, attired in a superb bridal dress. A mo- 
nument, with a suitable inscription, is there erected to her 
memory. The earl had 4 sons and 2 daughters. 

John, the eldest son, eighth earl of Strathmore, born April 
14, 1769, captain 65th foot in 1789, and a representative 
Scots peer, was created a peer of the United Kingdom, July 
18, 1815, as Baron Bowes of Streatham Castle. He mar- 
ried, July 2, 1820, Mary, daughter of J. Milner, Esq. of 
Staindrop, county Durham, but died the following day, July 
3, when bis English barony expired. His countess married, 
in 1831, William Mutt, Esq., M.P., and died May 5, 1860. 

The earl was succeeded by bis brother, Thomas, 9th earl of 
Strathmore. Born May 3, 1773, he died Aug. 27, 1846. 

His grandson, Thomas George, son of George, Lord Glam- 
mis. who died in 1834, leaving 2 sons ami 2 daughters, suc- 
ceeded as 10th carl of Strathmore, and 12th earl of Kinghorn. 
Born in 1822, he was appointed a lieutenant 1st life-guards in 
1844; but retired in 1846. A representative Scots peer; 
married in 1850, Hon. Charlotte Maria, eldest daughter <>t 
Viscount. Barrington. She died at the sge of 28, Nov. 3, 1854, 
without issue. The earl’s brother, Hon. Claude Lyon Bowes, 
lieut. 2d life-guards, born in 1821, married in 1853, Frances 
Dura, daughter of Oswald Smith, Esq. of Blendon, with issue. 

Struth K iifl, a surname derived from the word Strother, or 
Struthcr, frequently applied in the south ami east of Scotland 
to places remarkable for swamps and marshes. 

STRUT1IERS, John, author of ‘The Poor 
Alan’s Sabbath,’ was born at the cottage of Fore- 
fuulds, on the estate of Long Calderwootl, parish 
of East Kilbride, Lanarkshire, 18th July 1776. 
He was the second son and fourth child of Wil- 
liam Struthers, for more than forty years a shoe- 
maker in that parish. His education was of the 
scantiest kind. He was taught to read by his 
mother, from the Shorter Catechism and the Pro- 
verbs of Solomon, and, at a very early age, could 
read any chapter in the Bible. lie acquired the 
art of writing by copying the letters of the alpha- 
bet, scrawled in a very rude manner, on the side 
of an old slate, by his mother, who herself had 
never been taught to write. Her simple mode of 
tuition, however, was greatly assisted by the kind 
notice taken of the boy by Airs. Baillie, widow of 
Dr. James Baillie, formerly professor of theology 
in the university of Glasgow, who, as he tells us 
in his autobiography, “ with her two daughters, 
Miss Baillie and Miss Joanna Baillie, afterwards 
j so highly distinguished for her poetical powers, 
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lived then at Long Calderwood, and had him fre- 
quently brought in to her, conversed familiarly 
with him, told him amusing stories, made him 
frequently read to her, and frequently read to 
him herself, while the young ladies delighted 
him at times' with music from a spinnct.” At 
the age of seven he was employed as a herd- 
boy to a neighbouring farmer, an occupation which 
he had to leave, on account of a fever that con- 
fined him to bed for more than six weeks. lie 
was thrown into it on finding the house of his 
benefactress, Mrs. Baillie, shut up, and the family 
removed to London. The ensuing winter he was 
sent to school, where his progress was so rapid 
that his master earnestly advised his father to be- 
stow upon him a classical education, but this the 
latter would not consent to. 

He was next employed, for three years and a 
half, as a cowherd, in the parish of Glasford. At 
this time he resided with his grandmother. His 
parents and friends belonged to the body of the 
Old Scottish Scceders, and his grandfather’s library 
contained almost all the controversial works con- 
nected with the Scottish Reformation. The youth 
carefully perused again and again the ecclesiasti- 
cal histories of Wodrow, Knox, and Calderwood, 
with various of the publications relating to the 
times of the covenant. To beguile the time, 
when herding the cftttlc, lie engaged in polemical 
disputes with a neighbouring herd lad, and these, 
ending as such discussions usually do, in the tri- 
umph of neither party, the two rustic controversi- 
| alists, rustic-like, on one occasion, submitted the 
question to the decision of two of their most bel- 
ligerent bulls, to the manifest injury of the poor 
brutes. 

Afterwards he was employed in farm service in 
the parish of Cathcart, and in his fourteenth year 
returned home. He was desirous of being put to 
the trade of a country wright, but finding no open- 
ing for him in it, he sat himself down beside his 
| father to learn to make shoes. The following 
year he went to Glasgow to perfect himself in his 
trade, and soon became an efficient workman. 
He then returned to his father, and worked at 
home for the next year or two. 

All this time, he lost no opportunity of cultivating 
liis intellectual powers, and he stored his mind with 


I a knowledge of the best authors, both in prose and 
verse, in British literature. At the age of twenty- 
two lie married, and after remaining for three 
years in East Kilbride, on 1st September 1801 he 
removed with his family to Glasgow, which he 
made his permanent residence for the future. 
Soon after, he ventured upon the printing of a 
small volume of poetry, but had not Iho courage 
to publish it, and, with the exception of a few co- 
pies given away, lie burnt the whole impression. 
His first published poem was a war ode, entitled 
4 Anticipation,’ which appeared in 1803, when 
Bonaparte’s threatened intention of invading Great 
Britain had alarmed the whole nation. It was 
well received, and is reprinted in the second vol- 
ume of his collected poems. 

Encouraged by its success, in the beginning of 
1804, lie published a longer poem, written in 
1802, in the Spenserian stanza, entitled ‘The 
Poor Man’s Sabbath,’ which at once established 
his reputation as a poet. This poem appeared a 
few weeks before ‘The Sabbath, a Poem,’ by 
.James Grahame, against whom a charge was 
brought by one of the critics of the day, of taking 
his design from the poem of Mr. Strothers. In 
his autobiography, however, the latter says that, 
“ from first to last, he regarded the attempt, made 
through him, to annoy poor Mr. Grahame, with 
the deepest disgust ; believing that though the 
first object of the authors of that attempt was per- 
haps only to afllict that most sensitive of poets, 
their ultimate end was, by engaging the two Sab- 
bath-singing bards in a senseless quarrel, to sec 
them render themselves ridiculous, and thus bring 
both their poems into contempt.” A second edi- 
tion of 4 The Poor Mail’s Sabbath,’ with some ad- 
ditions, was issued the same year, and soon after 
lie published 4 The Peasant’s Death, 1 a poem in- 
tended to be a sequel to it. In 1808, lie had the 
honour of a visit from Miss Joanna Baillie, and on 
her suggestion and through the recommendation 
of Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Constable, the eminent 
publisher, was induced to issue a third edition of 
a thousand copies of 4 The Poor Man’s Sabbath,’ 
then extending to 102 stanzas, with a few notes, 
and some smaller pieces, for which he gave the 
author thirty pounds, with two dozen copies for 
himself. 
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In 1811, Mr. Strothers published his poem of 
* The Winter Day,’ which was moderately suc- 
cessful. Parts of it were included in a collected 
edition of his poetical writings, under the title of 
‘Poems, Moral and Religious,’ published in 1814. 
Two years after, when there was a high degree 
of excitement in the country, and a very great 
amount of suffering, he published, anonymously, a 
short 4 Essay on the State of the Labouring Poor, 
with some hints for its improvement,’ his plan 
being the allotment of farms of ten acres. This 
pamphlet created a good deal of sensation, and 
before it was known who was the author, was at- 
tributed to some of the most eminent authors of 
the day. 

The following year Mr. Strothers was employed 
by Mr. Fullarton, of the firm of Messrs. Kliull, 
Blackic, and Co., publishers, Glasgow, to edit a 
collection of songs, which, under the title of ‘The 
Harp of Caledonia,’ came out in 3 vols. 18mo, 
and had a very extensive sale. In 1818, appeared 
his poem of ‘The Plough,’ writ fen in the Spen- 
serian stanza, and about the same time he edited 
a small volume of poems, by Mr. William Muir of 
Campsie, to which he added a biographical pre- 
face. About the beginning of 1819 he entered the 
printing-office of Kliull, Iilackie, and Co., as a 
corrector of the press. Here he assisted in editing 
Wodrow’s History of the Sufferings of the Church 
of Scotland, which was printed from a copy that 
belonged to himself, and also wrote the History of 
Scotland from the Union to 1827, which was pub- 
lished in the latter year. Ilis latest literary em- 
ployment was the continuation of this history down 
to the period of the disruption of the church of 
Scotland in 1843, which was finished just before 
his death. With Mr. Alexander Whitelaw, and 
others, he was, for about eighteen months, en- 
gaged writing the lives of distinguished natives of 
Scotland, most of which were transferred to the 
collection published in 1835, in four volumes, un- 
der the name of 4 A Biographical Dictionary of 
Eminent Scotsmen,’ by Robert Chambers. Being 
in 1831 temporarily thrown out of employment, 
Mr. Strothers published, in that year, a pamphlet 
against the voluntary principle, entitled 4 Tekel,’ 
extending to 96 pages, 8vo. lie afterwards ob- 
tained his former literary situation, in the firm of 


Archibald Fullarton and Co., publishers. In 
1833, he was appointed librarian of Stirling’s 
library, Glasgow, with a yearly salary of fifty 
pounds. He held that situation for fifteen years, 
when, in consequence of the duties being greatly 
increased, lie resigned the office, and at the ad- 
vanced age of 74, returned to his first trade, that 
of shoemaking. In 1836 he published his poem of 
4 Dychmont,’ which he reprinted the following 
year in an 8vo edition of his poems. He also 
wrote for the Christian Instructor, biographical 
notices of James Hogg, minister of Dalserf, after- 
wards of Carnock, and Principal Robertson, and 
published some short tracts on the religious con- 
troversies of the day. At the disruption lie had 
joined the Free church of Scotland, and in his 
latter years, was twice representative elder to its 
General Assembly. At one period he issued pro- 
posals for publishing a volume of Essays, some of 
which had been already printed, but this volume 
circumstances prevented him from completing. 
Tn 1850, an edition of his poetical works, in two 
volumes, handsomely got up, with his autobiogra- 
phy prefixed, and a portrait, was published by 
Messrs. A. Fullarton and Co. 

Mr. Strothers died at Glasgow, somewhat sud- 
denly, on the evening of the 30th July 1853, in 
his 78th year, having been three times married. 
44 Though early of a very feeble constitution,” says 
one who knew him well, “ lie had acquired great 
bodily vigour. Ilis step was firm and elastic ; his 
figure rather tall and muscular, though slight. A 
walk of fifty miles a-day, up to within three or 
four years of his death, was nothing to him. He 
delighted in the country, and in visiting our 
shores and mountains. He was a man of few 
wants and little ambition. He was allowed to 
toil, on to the end. Though decidedly a man of 
genius, whose life had been spent in honest labour, 
and who had large acquaintance of men and 
things both in the literary and religious world, and 
though his writings were all in the defence of 
truth, religion, good order, and humanity, no other 
attempt than that of a few private friends was 
ever made, towards the close of his days, to ease 
him of the cares of old age ; and that attempt had 
resulted in very little. But he coveted little either 
the praises or the rewards of men. He was a man 
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of strong sense, clear intellect, fine imagination, 
of warm sympathies, strong feelings, generous 
sentiments, and powerful emotions, controlled, sub- 
dued, and regulated by the love and fear of God, 
of his Redeemer, and of his fellow-men. lie was 
truly a remnant of the Scottish mind and heart, 
cast in the mould of the best days of her intel- 
lectual and religious elevation.” 

Stuakt. See Stewart. 

Of the old families of this name, that of Stuart of' Allan- 
bank, Berwickshire, a branch of the house of'Sfeuart, baron- 
ets, of Coltnesa, possessed a baronetcy of Nova Scotia, con- 
j ferred on Robert Steuart of Allanbank, 15lh August 1(187, 
j with remainder to his heirs male whatsoever. Sir John 
I Stuart, the third baronet, passed advocate in 1737, and for 
! many years was sheriff of Berwickshire. His son, Sir John, 

| fourth baronet, married in 1778, Frances, daughter of James 
i Coutts, Esq., banker in London, and hv her had two sons 
j and five daughters. Sir James Stuart, the elder son, suc- 
: eeeiled his father as fifth baronet, and died 29 th January 
1819, when the title became extinct. 

Tho Stuarts of Dunnarn, Fil'eshire, were descended from 
the Hon. Archibald Stuart, fourth son of the third earl of 
Moray Tho Rev. Charles Stuart of Duuearn, at one time 
minister of Cramond, resigned that charge from conscientious 
scruples, and having taken the degreo of M.I). at the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh in 1795, afterwards practised medicine in 
that city. He died in .1828. His eldest son, James Stuart, 
for a long time styled younger of Duuearn, was bred to the 
law, and became a writer to the signet in 1798, hut was more 
attached to agricultural pursuits than to those of his profes- 
sion. A zealous and uncompromising whig, he made himself 
prominent by his constant opposition to the tory rule, which 
then reigned paramount in Scotland. One of the most emi- 
nent partisans on the tory side was Sir Alexander Boswell 
of Auchinleck, baronet, (see vol. i. p. 348,) a gentleman 
gifted with much witty pleasantry and caustic humour, which 
he used unsparingly against his political adversaries. Un- 
I fortunately, by the betrayal of MSS., some squibs which he 
| had contributed to a Glasgow newspaper called the Sentinel, 
one of them reflecting personally on Mr. Stuart, were traced 
to his pen, and refusing to apologize, a duel was the conse- 
quence, when Sir Alexander met his death. This took place 
in 1822. Mr. Stuart was tried for his murder before the 
high court of justiciary, but acquitted, it being universally 
admitted that he could not have acted otherwise than he did. 
Having subsequently engaged in extensive speculations in 
land, he became deeply involved by the catastrophe of the 
disastrous year 1825, and thought it prudent to retire to the 
United States. On his return, he published an account of 
his travels in America, which attracted much attention at 
the time. Soon after, he was appointed editor of the Courier , 
at that period an influential evening paper, and in that capa- 
city he gave every support in his power to the liberal party. 
Appointed by Lord Melbourne, when prime minister, inspec- 
tor of factories, he held that situation till his death, which 
took placo 3d November 1849, in his 74th year. He married 
Miss Moubray of Cockairny, Fifoshire, but had no issue. 

Stuart df. Decies, baron, a title in the peerage of the 
United Kingdom, conferred in 1839 on Henry Stuart Villiers 
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of Dromona, county Waterford, Ireland, eldest son of Lord 
Henry Stuart, fifth son of the first marquis of Bute, and 
Lady Gertrude Emilia Villiers, only daughter and heiress of 
the last carl of Grandison. With his brothers and sisters he 
assumed the additional name of Villiers by sign manual in 
1822. 

Stuart de Rothesay, baron, a title in the peerage of 
the United Kingdom, conferred in January 1828, for his di- 
plomatic services, on Sir Charles Stuart, G.C.B., eldest son 
of General tho Hon. Sir Charles Stuart, (see page 640). 
Lord Stuart do Rothesay died in 1846, without issue, when 
the title became extinct. 

Of Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart, eighth son of the first 
marquis of Bute, and the only son of his second marriage 
with Frances, second daughter of Thomas Coutts, Esq., 
hanker in London, mention has been made under that title, 
(see vol. i. p. 517). From bis early years be was distin- 
guished for his liberal opinions in politics and his sympathy 
with the sufferings of the oppressed. In 1830 lie was elected 
M.l\ for Arundel, and his first speech in parliament was 
made in favour of the Reform Bill. His name was associated 
with the cause of the Relish people, as one of their most, un- 
flinching friends, and, after the unfortunate result of tho re- 
volt of 1830, lie was mainly instrumental in obtaining from 
parliament a vote of XI 0,000, for the relief of the Relish ex- 
iles in England. In 1847, after being ten years out of the 
House of (’ominous, he was returned to parliament for the 
borough of Marylehorie, by a large majority, and in 1852, 
was re-elected, without opposition. In the beginning of Sep- 
tember 1854, he left England in the hope of recruiting his 
health, and after visiting Denmark, went to Sweden. He 
arrived at Stockholm on the 1st October, and immediately 
after was seized with a complaint, resembling cholera, suc- 
ceeded by typhus fever. On his partial recovery, he had n 
long audience with the king of Sweden, and attended tho 
meetings of the chambers. Attacked, soon after, with an af- 
fection of the lungs, lie died 1 7 1. 1 1 November 1854, at the age 
of fifty-one. In 1824, lie had married Christina Alexandri- 
ne Egypt a, daught er of Lucien Bonaparte, prince of Canino. 
That lady (lied 14th May 1847, leaving an only son, Raul 
Asmadeiis Francis Coutts Stuart, an officer in the army. 

The Stuarts of Inchbrcek and Laitbers, Aberdeenshire, are 
descended from Andrew Stewart of Johnston, Laurencekirk, 
great-grandson of Murdoch, duke of Albany, executed by 
James I., in 1425. Andrew’s son, Ravid Stewart, was the 
first of Inchbrcck, 1547. He had a son, .John, whose great- 
grandson, William Stuart of Inchbrcck, married Margaret, 
eldest daughter and heiress of David Guthrie of Kair, and 
grand- daughter and heiress of Henry Guthrie of Hulkerton, 
Forfarshire, by bis wife, Margaret Sibbald, heiress and last ol 
the ancient family of the Siblmlds of Kair in the Mearns. 
They had two sons, John, the representative of the Kair 
family, who succeeded to Inchbrcck, and James, who, after 
serving with the army in Holland, joined the Rretcnder in 
1745, and after the battle of Culloden, fled to France, and 
entered tho French service. He died at St. Onicr in 1776, a 
knight of the order of St. Louis. 

John Stuart of Inchbrcck, the eighth of this family, was 
professor of Greek in Marischal college, Aberdeen, and died 
in 1827. His eldest son, George Andrew Stuart of Inch- 
breck, died, without issue, 16th June 1814, and was suc- 
ceeded l»y his brother, Alexander Stuart of Laithers ; mar- 
ried, with issue. 


STUART, 

Stuabt, Arabella, commonly called the Lady Arabella 
Stuart, see vol. ii. p. 650, article Lenkox. For portrait is 
subjoiued. 



STUART, James, prior of St. Andrews and 
earl of Moray, celebrated as “ the Good Regent,” 
was the natural son of James V. by Lady Marga- 
ret Erskine, daughter of the fifth carl of Mar, who 
afterwards married Sir Hubert Douglas of Loch- 
lcvcn. lie was born in 1533, and in his infancy 
was placed under the care of the celebrated George 
Buchanan. In 1538 he was constituted prior of 
St. Andrews, and from his earliest years he exhi- 
bited proofs of an extraordinary genius for state 
affairs. In 1548, .though then only fifteen years 
of age, at the head of a little band of patriots, 
he repulsed an English force which had made a 
descent on the coast of Fife. He accompanied his 
sister, the young Queen Mary, when she went to 
France for her education ; and having, in addition 
to the priories of St. Andrews and Pittenweem, 
acquired that of Mascon in France, he received, in 
1555, a dispensation from the Pope to hold the 
three benefices. Three years after, he was one of the 
commissioners sent to France by the Scots Estates 
to be present at the marriage of the queen to the 
dauphin. 

At the commencement of the religious struggles 


JAMES. 

in Scotland, the Lord James Stuart, as he" was 
then called, adhered at first to the party of the 
queen regent ; but, disgusted with her insincerity 
and disregard of treaties, he joined the Lords of 
the Congregation in 1559; and by his sagacity 
and penetration, as well as his boldness in defence 
of the Reformed doctrines, soon became the leader 
of his party. During all the transactions which 
followed, he continued to direct their counsels 
with great wisdom, prudence, and ability; and, 
next to John Knox, it may be said that to him it 
was principally owing that the Reformation made 
so great progress in Scotland. Soon after the 
death of the queen regent, in June 1560, he w r as 
chosen one of the lords of the articles; and, in 
156f, he was sent by the convention of estates to 
France, to invite Mary to return home. On her 
| arrival in Scotland, he became her prime minister 
and adviser. To him and to Maitland of Lething- 
(oii was committed the chief direction of affairs, 
and by their prudent advice sin; conducted herself 
for some time with great moderation. As the 
queen’s lieutenant he dispersed a numerous band 
of moss-troopers which infested the borders, and 
brought the leaders of them to condign punish- 
ment. In February 1562 he was created earl of 
Mar, and he soon after married Lady Agnes 
Keith, daughter of the earl Marischal, by whom 
he had two daughters. The earldom of Mar hav- 
ing been claimed by Lord Erskine, (sec Make, 
p. 108 of this vol.,) the Lord James received the 
title of earl of Moray, by which he is best known 
in history. 

The earl of lluntly, the leader of the Popish 
party, having, with his two sons, appeared in arms 
in the north, Moray, with an inferior force, imme- 
diately marched against him, and by his steady 
courage and prudent conduct entirely defeated the 
rebels, at Corrichie, October 28, 1562, Huntly 
himself being slain, and his two sons taken prison- 
ers. Moray continued to direct the counsels of 
the queen till her nuptials with Darnley in July 
1565. Tic warmly opposed the marriage, and 
finding that the carl of Bothwcll and others of his 
declared enemies were openly received and en- 
couraged by the queen, ho withdrew from court, 
and declined to attend a convention which was 
ordered to meet at Perth. Three days after the 
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I marriage he was summoned to court by the queen, 
and refusing to appear, was proclaimed an outlaw, 
and, in self-defence, with others of the nobility, 

| was compelled to have recourse to arms. Being 
j pursued, however, from place to place, by Mary, 
; in person, at the head of a superior force, he was 
at last obliged, with his adherents, to take refuge 
in England, 

The day after the assassination of Rizzio, March 
10, 1566, Moray and the banished lords returned 
to Edinburgh, having been invited home by the 
conspirators against the unfortunate secretary. 
Moray was graciously received both by Mary and 
her husband, and he and the Protestant nobles 
| soon after obtained a full pardon. Perceiving, 
however, that he had not regained the confidence 
of her majesty, and disapproving of her conduct, 
lie declined taking any active part in public affairs, 
and appeared very seldom at court. After the 
murder of Darnley he obtained her majesty’s per- 
mission to leave the kingdom, and, in April 1567, 
went to France, where he remained till recalled 
by a message from the confederated lords. 

He arrived in Edinburgh about August 1 0th of 
the same year, when lie found that Mary, then a 
prisoner in Lochleven, had subscribed the instru- 
ments by which she resigned the crown, and ap- 
pointed him regent. lie was formally invested 
: with the regency, August 22d, 1567, and, as soon 
! | as lie was confirmed in the government, he exerted 
ij himself with great zeal and prudence to secure the 
i | peace of the kingdom, and to settle the affairs of 
j the church. He was actively occupied in restoring 
tranquillity and confidence to the nation, and in 
receiving the submission of many of the queen’s 
faction, when, on May 2d, 1568, Mary escaped 
from Lochleven, and the discontented nobles im- 
mediately joined her standard. At this critical 
juncture the genius and prudence of the regent 
were eminently displayed. He was at Glasgow at 
the time, holding a court of justice; and, while lie 
i amused the queen for some days with negotiations, 
i he employed himself with the utmost activity in 
drawing together his adherents from different parts 
of the kingdom. 

As soon as he was in a condition to take the 
field, he broke off the negotiation, and determined 
to hazard a battle. Mary, whose interest it was 


to avoid a contest, imprudently attacked his army 
in an advantageous position at Langside, May 19, 
1568, and, being completely defeated, fled to Eng- 
land, and threw herself on the generosity of Eliza- 
beth. In October of the same year, the English 
queen having procured herself to be chosen umpire 
between the two parties, he went with other com- 
missioners to England, and, at the conference held 
at Westminster, in vindication of his own conduct, 
he openly charged Mary not only with having 
consented to the murder of Darnley, but with 
being accessory to its contrivance and execution. 
He returned to Scotland in February 1569, ami, 
by his prompt and vigorous measures, broke the 
party of the queen, under the duke of Chatel- 
herault, whom he committed prisoner to the castle 
of Edinburgh. 

The partisans of Mary now resolved to cut him 
off by private means. During the year 1568, two 
persons were employed to assassinate him, but the 
design was discovered and prevented. He at last 
fell a victim to the resentment and party feelings 
of JIamiltou of Bothwellhaugli, one of the prisoners 
taken at Langside, who, after being tried, con- 
demned, and brought out to execution, had his life 
and liberty granted to him by the regent. Un 
fortunately, a forfeited estate of his had been be- 
stowed on one of the regent’s favourites, and his 
wife was turned out naked, in a cold night, into 
the open fields, where, before morning, she became 
furiously mad. Hamilton, therefore, resolved on 
the most signal vengeance. By this man the re- 
gent was shot through the body by a musket-ball 
at Linlithgow, January 21, 1570, and died the 
same evening, in the 37 th year of his age. 

STUART, Mary, Queen of Scots. Sec Mary 
Stuart. 

STUART, John, third carl of Bute, a states- 
man and patron of literature. See Butk, title of, 
vol. i. p. 515. 

STUART, Dr. Gilbert, an eminent historical 
and miscellaneous writer, was born at Edinburgh 
in 1742. He was educated in the university of 
that city, where his father, Mr. George Stuart, 
was professor of humanity, and was destined for 
the bar, but relinquished law for literature. In 
1768 he published 1 An Historical Dissertation 
concerning the Antiquity of the English Constitu* 
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tion.’ This was the fruit of his Gariy and vigorous 
application to the study of history arid the general 
principles of legislation, and the merit of which 
procured him the degree of doctor of laws from the 
university of Edinburgh In 1772 he edited Sul- 
livan’s Lectures on the English Constitution, to 
which he prefixed a ‘ Discourse on the Govern- 
ment and Laws of England.’ Being disappointed, 
principally through the influence of Dr. Robertson 
exerted against him, in an attempt to obtain one 
of the law professorships in the university of 
Edinburgh, he removed to London, and from 1768 
to 1778 he w r as a regular contributor to the 
Monthly Review. 

In the latter year Dr. Stuart returned to his 
native city, and, in conjunction with Mr. Smellie 
and others, commenced the Edinburgh Magazine 
and Review; but his illiberal and virulent, criti- 
cisms and coarse personalities ruined the character 
of the work, which was discontinued in 1770. 
Two of his most prominent characteristics were 
arrogance of manners, and a lofty idea of his own 
genius and learning. On the failure of the Maga- 
zine, he thus wrote: “ It is my constant fate to be 
disappointed in everything I attempt; I do not 
think I ever had a wish that was gratified, and 
never dreaded an event that did not come. With 
this felicity of fate, I wonder how the devil I could 
turn projector. I am now sorry that 1 left Lon- 
don; and the moment I have money enough to 
carry me back to it I shall set off. I mortally ab- 
hor and detest this place, and everybody in it. 
Never was there a city where there was so much 
pretension to knowledge and that had so little of it. 
The solemn foppery, and the gross stupidity of 
the Scottish literati are perfectly insupportable. 
Nothing will do in this country that lias common 
sense in it; only cant, hypocrisy, and superstition 
will flourish here. A curse on the country, and 
on all the men, women, and children of it.” 

In 1778 he published his ‘View of Society 
in Europe 1 , in its Progress from Rudeness to Re- 
finement,’ which became the most popular of his 
j works. The year following appeared his ‘Ob- 
1 servations concerning the Public Law and Consti- 
j tutional History of Scotland;’ iu 1780 ‘The Ilis- 
! tory of the Reformation in Scotland;’ and, in 
: | 1782, ‘The History of Scotland, from the estab- 


[ lishment of the Reformation to the Death of Queen 
' Mary,’ in 2 vols. His object in this publication 
was to vindicate the character of the queen, and 
to expose the weakness of the proofs of her guilt 
brought forward by Dr. Robertson, whose writings 
he assailed throughout life with unrelenting ani- 
mosity. In 1782 he again repaired to London, 
and engaged in writing for the Political Herald 
and English Review; but habits of intemperance 
bad undermined bis constitution, and being at- 
tacked with dropsy, he returned to his father’s 
house at Musselburgh, where he died, August 13, 
1780. 

STUART, Sm Ohaklks, a distinguished gene- 
ral, fourth son of the third carl of Bute, was born 
in January 1753. lie was educated under the 
superintendence of bis father, and after having 
made the tour of Europe, and been presented at 
the principal courts, he entered the army in 1768, 
as ensign iu the 37th foot. He was rapidly pro- 
moted through the intermediate steps, and in 1777 
was made lieutenant-colonel of the 26th foot oi 
Cameronians. lie continued in that regiment for 
several years, and eminently distinguished himself 
in the American revolutionary war. Jn 1782, he 
had the rank of colonel, and in 1793 of major- 
general. In October 1794 lie was appointed 
colonel of the 68th foot, and in the following 
March of his old regiment, the 26th. In 1794 and 
following year he was employed in the Mediterra- 
nean, and made himself master of Corsica. In 
December 1796, he was appointed to the command 
of the auxiliary British force in Portugal, and the 
measures he adopted, on his arrival with the 
troops, effectually secured that country against 
the then threatened invasion of the French. 

On his return to Britain, he was, in January 
1798, promoted to the rank: of lieutenant-general. 
In September of that year lie again sailed for Por- 
tugal, took the British troops there under his com- 
mand, and proceeded with them to Minorca. He 
landed November 7, and by the 18th of the same 
month, he had made a conquest of the whole 
island, without the loss of a man, the Spanish 
forces, to the number of 3,700, having capitulated. 
For this important service, he was invested with 
the order of the Bath, January 8, 1799, and the 
same year was appointed governor of Minorca. 
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He was afterwards summoned to the defence of 
Sicily, and at the close of the same year was or- 
dered to Malta, which Bonaparte had conquered 
on his voyage to Egypt. After taking the fortress 
of La Valette by blockade, he returned to England, 
and to his representations it was partly owing that 
the British government retained possession of that 
island. He died at Richmond Lodge, May 25, 
1801, in his 49th year, leaving two sons, the elder 
of whom, for his diplomatic services, was, in 
January 1828, created a British peer, by the title 
of Baron Stuart dc Rothesay. 

Sutherland, a surname derived from the county of that 
name in the north-cast of Scotland. Tlio Norse sea kings, 
who in ancient times held the sovereignty of the Orcades, 
styled the region south of the Ord mountain, Sudrlaml or 
Southerland, as lying south from Caithness, which for a long 
time was their only possession on the mainland of Scotland. 

The elan Sutherland had for their badge what is vulgarly 
called Butcher’s broom. According to Skene, the ancient 
Gaelic population of the district now known by the name of 
Sutherland were driven out or destroyed by the Norwegians 
when they took possession of the country, after its conquest 
by Thorfitm, the Norse Jarl of Orkney, in 1054, and were 
replaced hy settlors from Moray and Boss, lie says, “There 
are consequently no clans whatever descended from the Gae- 
lic tribe which anciently inhabited the district of Sutherland, 
and the modern Gaelic population of part of that region is 
derived from t wo sources. In the first place, several of the 
tribes of the neighbouring district of Boss, at an early period, 
gradually spread themselves into the nearest and mo>t moun- 
tainous parts of the country, and they consisted chiefly of the 
clan Annas. Secondly, Hugh Frcskin, a descendant of F res- 
kin dc Moravia, and whose family was a branch of the an- 
cient Gaelic tribe of Moray, obtained from King William the 
territory of Sutherland, although it is impossible to discover 
the circumstances which occasioned the grant. lie was of 
course accompanied in this expedition hy numbers of his fol- 
lowers, who increased in Sutherland to an extensive tribe ; 
and Frcskin became the founder of the noble family of Suth- 
erland, who, under the title of earls of Sut herland, have con- 
tinued to enjoy possession of this district for so many gener- 
ations.” ( Skene's Highlanders , vol. ii. p. 1101.) We do not 
altogether agree with this intelligent author that the district 
in question was at any time entirely colonized hy the Norse- 
men. There can be no doubt that a remnant of t he old in- 
habitants remained, after the Norwegian conquest, and it is 
certain that the Gaelic population, reinforced as they were 
undoubtedly by incomers from the neighbouring districts and 
from Moray, ultimately regained the superiority in Suther- 
land. Many of them were unquestionably from the province 
of Moray, and these, like the rest of the inhabitants, adopted 
the name of Sutherland, from the appellation given by the 
Norwegians to the district. 

The chief of the clan was called the great cat, and the 
head of the house of Sutherland has long carried a black cat 
in his coat of- arms. According to Sir George Mackenzie, 
the name of Cattu was formerly given to Sutherland and 
Caithness, (originally Cattu-ness,) on account of the great 
j number of wild cats with which it was, at one period, infested. 


The earl of Sutherland was the chief of the clan, but. on 
the accession to the earldom in 1 7 GG, of Countess Elizabeth, 
the infant daughter of the eighteenth earl, and afterwards 
duchess of Sutherland, as the ehiefship could not descend to 
a female, William Sutherland of Killipheder, who died in 
1832, and enjoyed a small annuity from her grace, was ac- 
counted the eldest male descendant, of the old earls. John 
Campbell Sutherland, Esq. of Fora, was afterwards consid- 
ered the real chief. 

The dan Sutherland could bring into the field 2,000 fight- 
ing men. In 1715 and 1745 they were among the loyal 
clans, and zealously supported the succession of the house of 
Hanover. In 1750, a feueiblo corps, 1,100 strong, was raised 
by the earl of Sutherland from his estates. “ The martial 
appearance of these men.” says General Stewart, “ when they 
marched into Perth in May, 17(50, with the earl of Suther- 
land at their head, was never forgotten by those who saw 
them, and who never failed to express admiration of their 
fine military air.” This regiment was reduced in May 17(53. 
In 1779, another regiment of Sutherland fencihles, to tlio 
number of 1,000 men, was raised when the young countess 
of Sutherland was in possession of the earldom. As the re- 
presentative of the family of Sutherland was a female, and 
there was no near relative of the name to assume the com- 
mand of the regiment, William Wemyss of Wemyss, nephew 
of the last, carl, was appointed colonel. The regiment was 
disbanded in 1783. In 1793, a third regiment of Sutherland 
fencihles was formed, with Colonel Wemyss of Wemyss at its 
head. This corps numbered 1,0.84 men. In 1797 it was 
employed in Ireland, and it was said of the men that “they 
were not a week in a fresh quarter or cantonment, that they 
did not conciliate and become intimate with the people.” It 
was from the disbanded ranks of tliis corps that the 93d regi- 
ment of the line, or Sutherland Highlanders, was principally 
formed. 

Sutherland, Earl of, a title in the peerage of Scotland, 
and the oldest existing title in Britain, is said to have been 
granted by Alexander II., to William, lord of Sutherland, 
about 1228, for assisting to quell a powerful northern savage 
of the name of Gillespie. William was the soil of Hugh 
Frcskin, who acquired the district of Sutherland by the for- 
feiture of the earl of Caithness for rebellion in 1197. Hugh 
was the grandson of Frcskin the Fleming, wlm caine into 
Scotland in the reign of David I , and obtained from that 
prince the lands of Stratlibrock in Linlithgowshire, also, tlio 
lauds of I Infills and others in Moray, (see vol. i. p. 520). 
Ills ijon, William, was a constant attendant on King William 
the Lion, during his frequent expeditious into Moray, and 
assumed the name of William de Moravia. He died towards 
the end of the 12th century. His son, Hugh, got the dis- 
trict of Sutherland, as already mentioned. Hugh’s son, 
“ Willielmus dominus de Sullierlamlia, films et lucres quon- 
dam llugoiiis Frcskin,” is usually reckoned the first earl of 
Sutherland. The date of the creation of the title is not 
known; but from an indenture executed in 1275, in which 
Gilbert, bishop of Caithness, makes a solemn composition of 
an affair that had been long in debate betwixt his predeces- 
sors in the see and the noble men, William of famous memo- 
ry, and William, his son, earls of Sutherland, it is clear that 
there existed an earl of Sutherland betwixt 1222, the year 
of Gilbert’s consecration as bishop, and 1245, the year of his 
death, and it is on the strength of this deed that the repre- 
sentative of the house claims the rank of premier earl of 
Scotland, with the date 1228. Nisbet states that Waite:, 
son of Alanus, thane of Sutherland, who was killed by Mao- 
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beth, was the first earl of Sutherland, having been raised to 
that dignity by Malcolm Canmore in 1061, oi^the introduc- 
tion of the Saxon title of earl into Scotland. 

Earl William died at Dunrohin in 1248. His son, Wil- 
diam, second earl, succeeded to the title in his infancy. He 
waH one of the Scots nobles who attended the parliament of 
Alexander III. at Scone, 5th February 1284, when the suc- 
cession to the crown of Scotland was settled, and lie sat in 
the great convention at Brigham, 12th March 1290. He 
swore fealty to Edward I. in 1296, hut joined the cause of 
Bruce, and made several incursions on the English borders, 
in one of which be took the castle of Roxburgh, burnt Dur- 
ham, and wasted the country. He was one of the eighteen 
Highland chiefs who fought at the battle of Bannockburn, in 
1314, on the side of Bruce, and lie subscribed the famous let- 
ter of the Scots nobles to t he Pope, 6th April 1320. He died 
in 1325, having enjoyed .the title for the long period of 77 
years. 

His son, Kenneth, the third earl, fell at the battle of Hali- 
don-liill in 1333, valiantly supporting the cause of David II. 
With a daughter, Eustnch, he had two sons, William, fourth 
carl, and Nicholas, ancestor of the Lords DulFus. 

William, fourth earl, married the Princess Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Robert I., by bis second wife, Elizabeth de Bur- 
go, and be made grants of land in the counties of Inverness 
and Aberdeen to powerful and influential persons, to win 
their support of bis eldest son, .Filin’s claim to the succession 
to the crown. John was selected by bis uncle, David IF., as 
heir to the throne, in preference to the high-steward, wlio 
had married the Princess Marjory, but he died at Lincoln in 
England in 1361, while a hostage there fur the payment of 
the king's ransom. His father, Karl William, was one of the 
commissioners to treat, for the release of King David in 1351, 
also on 13th .Tune 1354, and again in 1357. He was lor 
some years detained in England as an hostage, for David’s 
observance of the treaty on his release from his long captivi- 
ty. The earl did not obtain his full liberty till 20th Mareli 
1367. Ho died at Dunrohin in Sutherland in 1370. His 
son, William, fifth earl, is called William de Murriff, son of 
William, earl of Sutherland, in a document dated 28th .Jan- 
uary 1367, in which Edward III. takes him into his protec- 
tion while in England. He was present at the surprise of 
Berwick by the Scots in November 1384, and in that divi- 
sion of the Scots army which marched towards Carlisle in 
1388, under the command of the two sons of Robert 11., the 
earls of Fife and Strathern, while a smaller division passed 
into Northumberland, under the earl of Douglas, and fought 
the battle of Otterbnrn. With their neighbours, the Mnc- 
kavs, the clan Sutherland were often at feud, and in all their 
contests with them they generally came off victorious. On 
one occasion in 1395, in a discussion concerning their differ- 
ences, the earl, erroneously called Nicholas, instead of Wil- 
liam, in Sir Robert Gordon’s history, stabbed the chief of the 
Mackays and his son with his own hand (see page 5 of this 
volume). He died about the end of the 14th century, leaving 
two sons, Robert, sixth earl, and Kenneth, ancestor of George 
Sutherland of Furs, who, as heir male of the ancient earls, 
claimed the earldom in 1766. 

Robert, sixth earl, was engaged in the battle of Homildon 
in 1402. He was sent to England as an hostage for .Fames 
I.. 9th November 1427. In his time the clan Muckay be- 
came troublesome, and the earl was obliged to take up arms 
againBt John Aberigh,* natural son of Angus Dubli Mackay, 
whom he forced to retire for a time for safety to the Isles. 
But he returned to Sutherland, and having entered Strath- 
ully, unawares, the night after Christmas, he slew three of 


the Sutherlands at Dinoboll. He again fled, but was so | 
closely pursued by the earl that he was forced to submit, af- ! 
ter previously obtaining pardon. The earl died in 1442. 

He had three sons. 1. John, seventh earl. 2. Robert. 3. 
Alexander, ancestor of the Sleacht Kenneth wick AUister. 

John, seventh earl, resigned the earldom in favour of John 
his son and heir, 22d February 1456, reserving to himself 
the liferent of it, and died in 1460. He had married Mar- 
garet, daughter of Sir William Baillie of Lamington, Lanark- 
shire, and by her had four sons and two daughters. The 
sons werfe: 1. Alexander, who predeceased his father. 2. 
John, eighth earl of Sutherland. 3. Nicholas. 4. Thomas 
Beg. The elder daughter, Lady Jane, married Sir James 
Dunbar of Cumnock, and was the mother of Gawin Dunbar, 
bishop of Aberdeen. The younger daughter was the wife of 
Seton of Meldrum. The widowed countess and her son, Earl ! 
John, disagreeing, lie demolished her house and tower of | 
Helmsdale, which had been built by her. She retired to 1 
Easter Garty, and as a protection married Alexander Dun- j 
bar, the brother of her daughter’s husband. Alexander j 
Dunbar was killed by Alexander Sutherland of Dilred, who | 
was executed and forfeited for the crime, (see page 6 of this 
volume). j 

John, eighth earl, died in 1508. He had married Lady 
Margaret Macdonald, eldest daughter of Alexander earl of ; j 
Koss, lord of the Isles, and by her, who was drowned cross- ! 
ing the ferry of Uncss, he had two sons: John, ninth earl, ! 
and Alexander, who died young, and a daughter, Elizabeth, j! 
countess of Sutherland. A John, earl of Sutherland, either jj 
the ninth earl or his father, slew two of his nephews, sons of j I 
a natural brother, called Thomas Moir. The young men, !j 
Robert Sutherland and the Keith, so called on account of ,] 
being brought up by a person of that name, had often an- 
noyed the earl, and on one occasion they entered his castle of i ■ 
Dunrohin to brave him to his face, which so provoked him j! 
that he instantly killed Robert in the house. The Keith, ! ; 
after receiving several wounds, escaped from the house, hut j 
was overtaken and slain at the Clayside near Dunrohin, |] 
which from that circumstance was afterwards called Ailein- { 
Cheith, or the bush*of the Keith. The nint h earl died, with- !| 
out issue, in 1514, when the succession devolved upon his 
sister, Elizabeth, countess of Sutherland in her own right. li 
This lady had married Adam Gordon of Aboyne, second 
son of George, second earl of Huntly, high-chancellor of Scot- | 
land, and in his wife’s right, according to the custom of the 
age, he was styled earl of Sutherland. In 1516, Earl Adam 
made a grant of some lands in Strathully to the carl of Caitli- j I 
ness, in order to secure his assistance against the Mackays. 
Having, contrary to good faith, both kept the lands and ; 
joined the enemies of the earl of Sutherland, an action at law 
was commenced by the latter, hut the matters in dispute he- i 
tween them were subsequently settled by arbitration, (see i 
vol. i. p. 521). Taking advantage of the earl of Sutherland's j 
absence in Edinburgh, on this business, the Mackays in 1517 j 
invaded Sutherland, and burnt and spoiled everything which ;| 
came in their way. The countess, who had remained at li 
home, placed her clan under the command of her natural j j 
brother, Alexander Sutherland, who defeated the Mackays, '! 
with great slaughter, at a place called Torran-Dubh, near 
Rogart, (see page 6 of this volume). This Alexander Suth- 
erland afterwards married the sister of the Mackay chief, and ! 
was induced by him to raise disturbances in Sutherland. On 
the death of the ninth earl, he had laid claim to the earldom, 
on the pretence that his father and mother had entered into 
a contract of marriage, and that he was legitimately born, 
but had judicially renounced his claim in presence of the slier- 
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iff of Inverness, on the 25th July 1509. In spite of this,, 
however, he renewed his pretensions. Earl Adam endeav- 
oured to induce him, by offering him many favourable con- 
ditions, again to renounce his claim; but in vain. He 
maintained the legitimacy of his birth, and alleged that, the 
renunciation he had granted at Inverness had been obtained 
from him contrary to bis inclination and against the advice 
of his best friends. As he was very popular with many of 
the clan, he soon collected a considerable force, and in the 
absence of the earl, attacked and took Dun robin castle. The 
earl sent a force to besiege the castle, which surrendered. 
Alexander had retired to Strathnaver, but he again returned 
into Sutherland with a fresh body of men, and laid waste the 
country, lie was soon alter attacked by the earl at a place 
called Aid Qnhillin, near the seaside, taken prisoner, and be- 
headed on the spot. His head was sent to Dunrobin on a 
spear, and placed on the top of the great tower, “ which 
shews us (as Sir Robert Gordon, following the superstition of 
his times, curiously observes) that whatsoever by fate is 
allotted, though sometimes foreshowed, can never be avovded. 
For the witches had told Alexander the bastard that his head 
should be the highest that ever wesofthe Sutherlands; which 
lie did foolishlve interpret that some day he would he carl of 
Sutherland, and in honour above all Ins predicessors.” The 
earl of Sutherland, being then far advanced in life, retired for 
the most part to Strathliogy and Abovne, in Aberdeenshire, 
to spend the remainder of his days amongst his friends, and 
intrusted the charge of the country to his eldest, son, Alexan- 
der Gordon, master of Sutherland, a young man of great in- 
trepidity and talent ; and on the countess’ resignation, a 
charter of the earldom was granted to him by King James 
V., on 1st December 1527. She died in 1535, and her hus- 
nand in 1537. Their issue were, 1. Alexander, master of 
Sutherland, who was inleft in the earldom in 1527, under the 
charter above mentioned, and died in 1 521), leaving, hv his 
wife, Lady Jane Stewart, eldest daughter of the second earl 
of A thole, three sons, John, Alexander, and William, and two 
daughters. 2. John Gordon. 3. Adam Gordon, killed at the 
battle of Pinkie, 1 Oth September 1547. 4. Gilbert Gordon 
of Garfay, who married Isobcl Sinclair, daughter of the laird 
of Dunbcatli, of whom afterwards. 

Alexander’s eldest son, John, horn about 1525, succeeded 
his grandfather as eleventh earl. He was lieutenant of Moray 
j m 1547 and 1518, and with George, carl of Huntly, was 
j selected to accompany the queen regent to France in Sep- 
! tember 1550. While at the French court the two earls were 
invested with the order of St. Michael by the king of France, 
and the earl of Sutherland attended the queen regent on her 
return to Scotland. In his absence, lie intrusted the govern- 
ment of tbe country to Alexander Gordon, his brother, who 
ruled it with great .justice and severity; but the people, dis- 
liking the restraint under which they were held, created a 
| tumult, and placed John Sutherland, son of Alexander Siitli- 
{ crland, the bastard, at their head. While Alexander Gordon 
| was attending divine service in the church at Golspiekirktoun, 
i tho disaffected proceeded to attack him, but collecting the 
| little company lie had about him, he went out of the church 
! to meet them, when alarmed at his hold bearing, they at 
once dispersed. Indignant at the affront offered to him, one 
William Murray, of the family of I’ulrossie, shortly after- 
wards killed John Sutherland upon the nether green of Dnn- 
| robin, in revenge for which murder, William Murray was 
l himself thereafter slain by the laird of Clvne. The Mack ays 
al 60 took advantage of the earl’s absence to plunder and lay 
! waste the country, (see page 7 of this volume). The earl of 
j Sutherland obtained from the queen regent the government 
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of the earldom of Ross, by letters patent, dated 6th July | 
1555. He joined the lords of the Congregation, and was | 
wounded in the arm, by the shot of a harquebus, while at- I 
tacking the French auxiliaries near Kinghorn in 1559. He i 
also assisted at the siege of Leith. In 1531, Hugh Murray j 
of Aberscors having killed a gentleman of the Siol Thomais 
in Sutherland, thereby incurred the displeasure of the carl, 
and in consequence fled into Caithness and sought the pro- 
tection of the carl of Caithness. About the same time, Wil- 
liam and Angus Sutherland and the other Sutherlands of 
Berriedalc, killed several of the Caithness people, and wasted 
the lands of the Clynes in that country. For these acts they 
were banished bv the earl of Caithness. Thev, however, re- 
turned to Caithness, and being assisted by Hugh Murray of 
Aberscors, they took the castle of Rerriedale, laid waste tlio 
country, and molested the people of Caithness with their in- 
cursions. By the mediation of the earl of Sutherland, Wil- 
liam and Angus Sutherland and their accomplices obtained a 
pardon from Queen Mary, which so exasperated the earl ot 
Caithness, that he imbibed a mortal hatred not only against 
the earl of Sutherland, and the Murrays, hut also against all 
the inhabitants of Sutherland. On the charge of having en- 
gaged in the rebellion uf the earl of Huntly in 1532, the earl 
of Sutherland was forfeited, 28th May 1533, when he retired 
to Flanders. He returned to Scotland in 1535, and his for- 
feiture was rescinded by act of parliament, 19th April 1567. 

He and his countess, who was then in a state of pregnancy, 
were poisoned at Helmsdale castle by Isabel Sinclair, the 
wife of the earl's uncle, Gilbert Gordon of Gartay, and the 
cousin of the earl of Caithness, and died live days afterwards 
at Dunrobin castle. This happened in July 1537, when the 
earl was in his 12d year. (For the circumstances attending' 
this unnatural murder, which the earl of Caithness is said to 
have instigated, see vol. i. p. 522.) Their only son, Alexan- 
der, master of Sutherland, then in his fifteenth year, fortu- 
nately escaped the same fate, by being detained at a limiting 
party, so that, he arrived late at Helmsdale castle. Perceiv- 
ing his son preparing to sit down to supper, the earl, who 
felt the poison beginning to work, took the tablecloth and 
threw it along the house, and would not sutler his son, 
though very hungry, to eat anything, but sent him the same 
night to the castle of Skibo. The lltli earl, styled the good 
earl John, was thrice married : 1st, to Lady Elizabeth Camp- 
hell, only daughter of the third earl of Argyle, relict of James, 
earl of Moray, natural son of Janies IV. ; 2dly, to Ladv He- 
len Stewart, daughter of the third earl of Lennox, relict of 
the fifth earl of Errol ; and 3dly, to Marian, eldest daughter 
of the fourth Lord Scton, relict of t he fourth carl of Men- 
teitli/ This was the lady who was poisoned with him. He 
had issue by his second wife only, two sons and three daugh- 
ters. John, the elder son, died an infant. Alexander, the 
younger, was the twelfth carl of Sutherland. 

Being under age when lie succeeded to the earldom, tlio 
ward of this young nobleman was granted to his eldest sister, 
Lady Margaret Gordon, who committed it to the care of 
John, earl of Athole. The latter sold the wardship to George, 
earl of Caithness, the enemy of his house. Having by treach- 
ery got possession of the castle of Skibo, in which the young 
earl resided, lie seized his person and carried him off to 
Caithness, where he forced him to marry his daughter, Lady 
Barbara Sinclair, a profligate woman of double his own age. 
When he attained his majority lie divorced her. (See vol. i. 
p. 522.) In 1539, he escaped from the earl of Caithness, 
who had taken up his residence at Dunrobin castle and form- 
ed a design upon his life. The better to conceal his inten- 
tions, lie went to Edinburgh leaving instructions to those in 
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I his confidence to murder the young earl in his absence, 
j Some of the friends of the latter having received private in- 
; telligence of this atrocious design, came quietly at night, to 
i the burn of Golspie, in the vicinity of Dunrobin. Concealing 
themselves to prevent discovery, they sent Alexander Gordon 
; of Sidderay to the castle, disguised as a pedlar, for the pur- 
pose of warning the earl of his danger. Early the following 
! morning, the earl proposed to the residents in the castle, un- 
! der whose charge he was, to accompany him on a small ex- 
' cursion in the neighbourhood. This proposal seemed so rea- 
sonable in itself, that, although he was perpetually watched 
by the earl of Caithness’ servants, they at once agreed. 
When they got out, the earl led his keepers directly into the 
ambush laid by his friends, who rushed from their hiding- 
place, and seizing him, conveyed him safely to Slrathbogie. 
For the subsequent proceedings between the rival bouses of 
Sutherland and Caithness, see vol. i. p. 522, at mj. In 1581 
the earl of Sutherland was one of the assize on the trial of 
the regent Morton. In 1583 he obtained from the earl of 
Huntly, the king’s lieutenant in the north, a grant of the su- 
periority of Strathnaver, and of the heritable sheriffship of 
Sutherland and Strathnaver, which last was granted in lieu 
of the lordship of Aboyne. This grant was confirmed by his 
majesty in a charter under the great seal by which Suther- 
land and Strathnaver were disjoined and dismembered from 
the sheriffdom of Inverness. The earl died at Dunrobin, (5lh 
Dvenihcr 1594, in his 43d year. Having divorced Lady 
Barbara Sinclair in 1573, he married, secondly, Lady .lean 
Gordon, third daughter of the fourth earl of Huntly, higli- 
ehancellor of Scotland, who had been previously married to 
the earl of Bothwell, hut. repudiated to enable that ambitious 
and profligate nobleman to marry Queen Mary. She subse- 
quently married Alexander Ogilvy of Bovue, whom she also 
survived. To the earl of Sutherland she liad, with two 
daughters, four sons. 1. John, 13th earl. 2. Hon. Sir 

Alexander Gordon. 3. Hon. Adam Gordon. 4. Hon. Sir 
Robert Gordon of Gordonstouu, the historian of the family of 
Sutherland, created a baronet of Nova Scotia, being the first 
of that order, 28th May 1(525. (See vol. ii. p. 330, for a 
memoir of him.) 

John, 15th earl of Sutherland, horn 20th July 157(5, 
carried the sword at. the opening of parliament 13th Decem- 
ber 1597. In July of the following year lie set out to travel 
on the oontinent, and returned home in 1(500. In 1(50(5 lie 
was accused of being a secret Catholic, and he and his wife 
and mother were ordered to he confined in Inverness, while 
the earl of Caithness and his lady, also suspect ed of papistry, 
were ordered to Elgin. The matters in dispute between the 
two earls having been submitted to the privy council, who 
showed no disposition to decide them quickly, George, earl of 
Caithness, in the beginning of 1G14, sought to gratify his 
vengeance against the earl of Sutherland, by accusing him of 
privately favouring popery. He was accordingly apprehended 
upon a warrant issued by the king, and imprisoned at St. 
Andrews. He applied to the bishops for a month’s delay, 
promising that before that time he would either give the 
church satisfaction, or surrender himself, but his application 
was refused by the court of high commission. Sir Alexander 
Gordon, the earl’s brother, being then in Edinburgh, imme- 
diately sent notice of these proceedings to his youngest bro- 
ther, Sir Robert Gordon, who was at that time in London. 
Sir Robert applied to the king for tho earl’s release for a 
time, that he might look after his affairs in the north, when 
his majesty granted a warrant for his liberation till tho 
month of August following On the expiration of the time, 
he returned to his confinement at St. Andrews, whence he 


was removed, on his own application, to the abbey of Holv- 
rood-house. There he remained till March 1615, when lie 
obtained leave to go home, “ having,” says Sir Robert Gor. 
don, “in some measure satisfied the church concerning his 
religion.” Ho died at Dornoch, 11th September the same 
year, aged 40. By his countess, Lady Anna Elphinston, he 
had, with two daughters, four sons, namely, 1. Patrick, mas- 
ter of Sutherland, who died young. 2. John, fourteenth ear.. 
3. Hon. Adain Gordon, who entered the Swedish service, and 
was killed at the battle of Nordlingen, 27th August 1634, 
aged 22. 4. Hon. George Posthumus Gordon, born after 
his father’s death, 9th February 1616, a lieutenant-colonel 
in the army. The younger daughter, Lady Anne, wile of Sir 
Gilbert Menzies of Pitfoddels, Aberdeenshire, was drowned 
at sea on the coast of Holland in July 1648, on her passage 
to France, to enjoy the free exercise of her religion, having 
been bred in the ‘Romish faith, under her grandmother, Jean, 
countess of Roth well and Sutherland. Besides several other 
passengers, three daughters of the earl of Angus, nieces of 
the duke of Lennox, and two sons of the earl of Wintonn, 
were lost in the same ship. 

John, fourteenth earl of Sutherland, born 4th March 1609, 
was only six years old when he succeeded his father, and dur- 
ing his minority his uncle, Sir Robert Gordon, was tutor of 
Sutherland. In this capacity the latter was much engaged 
in securing the peace of the country, so often broken by the 
lawless proceedings of the earl of Caithness, against whom, 
armed with the king’s authority, he led an expedition, and 
forced hirn, in September 1(523, to surrender his principal 
castles and to fly to Orkney, (see vol. i. p. 524). By Sir Ro- 
bert’s judicious management of the affairs of the house of 
Sutherland, his nephew, the earl, on attaining his majority, 
found the hostility of the enemy of his house, tho earl of 
Caithness, either neutralized, or rendered no longer danger- 
ous. In 1633, however, he found himself involved in a quar- 
rel with Lord Lorn, then justiciary of the Isles, eldest son of 
tho earl of Argvln, in consequence of having hanged some 
islesmen and others, dependents of Lord Lorn, for horse- 
stealing. Lord Lorn complained to the lords of the council 
against the earl, fyr having, as he maintained, apprehended 
the king’s free subjects without, a commission, and for caus- 
ing them to be executed, and obtained letters to charge him 
to answer tho complaint. Sir Robert Gordon, being then 
at Edinburgh, st ated the t rue facts of t he ease to the council, 
who approved of the earl’s conduct, and decided that in re- 
spect the carl of Sutherland had the rights of regality and 
sheriffship within himself, and was appointed to administer 
justice within bis own bounds, be was not obliged to send 
criminals, though islanders, to Lord Lorn or his deputies. 
This decision had the effect of relieving Sutherland and Ross 
from farther incursions on the part of Lord Lorn’s followers- 
In 1(537, the earl joined the supplicants against the service 
hook, and on the breaking out of the civil war in tho follow- 
ing year, accompanied by Lord Reay and the master of Ber- 
ridale and others, he went to Inverness and Elgin, and was 
very active in persuading the inhabitants to subscribe the 
Covenant. The marquis of Huntly, who had raised the royal 
standard in the north, wrote him confidentially, blaming him 
for his past conduct, and advising him to declare for the 
king, but the earl informed him, in reply, that it was against 
the bishops and their innovations, and not against the king, 
that he was acting. He then, in his turn, advised tho mar- 
quis to join the Covenanters, by doing which he said he 
would not only confer honour on himself, but much good on 
his native country. Thereupon he joined the earl of Seafortb 
and the other Covenanters on the north of the river Spey, 
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Id 1641 be was appointed by parliament a privy councillor 
I for life, and in 1644 he was sent north with a commission 
for disarming malignants, as the royalists were called. In 
1645 he was one of the committee of estates. The same 
year he joined General Hurry, with his retainers at Inver- 
ness, just immediately before the battle of Auldearn. In the 
duke of Hamilton’s ‘engagement’ for the rescue of the king 
in 1648, he wob appointed a colonel of foot, but declined the 
office. He sat in the parliament of Scotland in January 
1649, and on 10th March following, was appointed keeper of 
the privy seal. In 1650 he accompanied General David Les- 
lie when he was sent by the parliament against the royalists 
in the north. That general proceeded into Badenoch with 
one portion of his army, while he despatched the earl of 
Sutherland with five troops of horse, to collect forces in Ross, 
Sutherland, and Caithness. At daybreak of the 8th of May, 
on the earl’s return from Ross, he speedily crossed the Spey, 
and seizing the royalist sentinels, surprised Lord Reay at the 
castle of Balveny. Lord Reay himself and about 900 foot 
were taken prisoners, and about 80 of the royalists killed. 
On the marquis of Montrose’s arrival in Caithness, the earl 
assembled all his countrymen to oppose his advance into 
Sutherland. Montrose, however, had secured the important 
pass of the Ord, and on his entering Sutherland, the earl, 
not conceiving himself strong enough to resist him, retired 
with about 300 men info Ross. He had previously put 
strong garrisons into Dunrobin, Skeibo, Ski bo, and Dornoch, 
and sent off a party with cattle and effects to the hills, to be 
out of Montrose’s roach. After being some days in Suther- 
land, Montrose sent a notification to the earl, that though he 
i had spared his lands for the present, the time was at hand 
when he would make bis own neighbours undo him. Little 
did he think that his own fate was so soon to be decided. In 
j August of the same year, the earl set off to Edinburgh, with 
1,000 men, to join the forces under General Leslie, collected 
to oppose Cromwell, but was too late for the battle of Dnn- 
! bar, which was fought before his arrival. His regiment was 
I then ordered to Stirling, and he himself sent to his own 
country to raise more n^m. In March 1651, he sent a regi- 
ment of Sutherland and Stratlmaver men to Stirling, and the 
king himself, Charles II., wrote him a letter of thanks for 
them. Although appointed a colonel of foot, he did not ac- 
company the king to England, but was directed to remain in 
Sutherland, to watch the coast, and his regiment was placed 
under the coihinand of the viscount of Freiidraught. During 
the usurpation of Cromwell the carl lived retired. He died 
in 1663, in his 55th year. 

His son, George, fifteenth carl, died 4th March, 1703, aged 
70, and was buried at IIolyrood-hou.se, where a monument 
was erected to his memory. The son of this nobleman, John, 
sixteenth carl, married, when Lord Stratlmaver, Helen, 
second daughter of William, Lord Cochrane, sister of the 
Viscountess Dundee. After the Revolution he sent a letter 
from Inverness, dated 3d July 1689, to the Viscount Dun- 
dee, at liis head-quarters at Strowan, couched in very friend- 
ly terms, and advising him to follow the example of the duke 
of Gordon, who had given in his adhesion to the government 
of King William, as the course he was following, if persisted 
i in, would lead inevitably to his ruin. In his answer, dated 
“Stroan, 15tl» July 1689,” Dundee expressed himself deeply 
sensible of the obligation he hud to his lordship for his advice 
and offers of service, which he imputed to his “ sincere good- 
ness and concern ” for him and his family, and in return lie 
| assured him that he had no less concern for him, and had 
I even been thinking of making him a similar proposal, but de- 
' iayed doing so till things should ap|*ar more clear to him. 
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He was one of the privy councillors of King William, and iw 
colonel of a regiment of foot he followed that monarch in all 
his campaigns in Flanders. He was also a privy councillor 
to Queen Anne, and in 1705 was named one of the commis- 
sioners for the treaty of union, which he steadily supported 
in parliament. He was one of the sixteen representatives ol 
the Scots peerage chosen in the last Scots parliament in 1707, 
and subsequently three times re-elected. In 1715 ho was 
appointed president of the hoard of trade and manufactures, 
and lord-lieutenant of the eight northern counties, including 
Sutherland and Caithness. On the breaking out of the re- 
bellion of that year, he left Edinburgh to raise a force in the 
north, to net against the insurgents, but before lie took his 
departure from Leith for Dunrobin castle, he arranged with 
the government for a supply of arms, ammunition, and mili- 
tary stores, to he sent to the north with as little delay as 
possible. Accordingly, about the end of September, a vessel 
belonging to Burntisland was freighted for that purpose, on 
board of which were put between three ami four hundred 
stands of arms, and a considerable quantity of ammunition 
and military stores, furnished by the governor of Edinburgh j 
castle, but it was seized in the frith of Forth by the rebels, j 
who were in possession of tho whole coast of Fife. To pro- 
tect their own territories and detain the earl of Seaforth, tho I 
chief rebel leader in the north, from forming a junction with J 
the forces under the earl of Mar, the earl of Sutherland, with 
his son, Lord Stratlmaver, and Lord Reay, at the head of about | 
600 men, joined Colonel Robert Munro, younger of Foulis, | 
who had formed a camp at Alness, where he had collected J 

nearly 600 of the Muuroes and Rosses. Seaforth, who lmd j 

under him a force of 3,000 men, left his camp on 9th Octo- 
ber 1716, to attack tho earl of Sutherland, but tho latter, 
on account of the disparity of numbers, retreated, when his 
men dispersed, and returned to their homes. After the cap- 
ture of Inverness from tho rebels by Lord Lovat, in which ho 
was assisted by the earl of Sutherland, the latter made a 
journey with his own men and parties of tho Mackays, Ross- 
es, and Muuroes, through tho country of the Mackenzies, and 
levied a contribution upon all the gentlemen of that name 
whose tenants had joined Seaforth, equal to six weeks' pro- 
visions, for the number of men they were bound by law to 
have furnished tho government. The earl of Sutherland 
thereafter returned to Inverness, which lie continued to de- 
fend till the rebellion was quelled. His services were ac- 
knowledged by George I., who, in June 1716, invested him 
with the order of the Thistle, and in tho following September 
settled a pension of .£1,206 per annum upon him. He fig- 
ured conspicuously both as a statesman and a soldier, and 
obtained leave to add to his armorial bearings the double 
“ treasure circum-fleur-de-lire,” to indicate his descent from 
the royal family of Bruce. His lordship died at London, 27th 

J unc 1733. 

Ilia son, William, Lord Stratlmaver, was elected M.I*. for 
Dornoch in 1708, but in those days the eldest son of a Scots 
peer was not considered eligible for a seat in tho House of 
Commons, and his election was in consequence declared void. 

He accompanied his father to the north in 1715, and was ac- 
tively engaged against the rebels. He had the command ol 
a regiment, and distinguished himself at the battle of Glcn- 
sliicl against the Spaniards and the Jacobite rebels in 1719. 

He predeceased his father 19lli July 1720. He had five sons 
and two daughters. His two eldest sons died young. Wil- 
liam the third son, became seventeenth earl of Sutherland. 
The elder daughter, the Hon. Helen Sutherland, was the wife 
of Sir James Colquhoun of Luss. *The younger, the Hon. 
Janet Sutherland, married George Sinclair, Esq. of Ulbster 
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tod was the mother of the celebrated Sir John Sinclair, bar- 
onet. 

William, sixteenth earl of Sutherland, was, when Lord 
Strathnaver, chosen M.P. for Sutherlandsliire at tlie general 
election of 1727. He was admitted a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety In 1732, and succeeded his grandfather in 1733. Chosen 
one of the sixteen Scots representative peers in 1734, he was 
re-elected in 1741. On the commencement of the rebellion of 
1746, he was one of the loyal Highland chiefs Who received 
letters from Lord-president Forbes, to raise independent com- 
panies from their clans for the service of government. Ac- 
cordingly, two companies of Sutherland men, amounting to 
100 each, were enrolled, and joined the government forces 
against the Pretender. He contributed greatly to the sup- 
pression of the rebellion in the north. Under the heritable 
jurisdictions abolition act of 1747, he had £1,000 allowed 
him for the redeemable sheriffship of Sutherland. He died 
in France, Dec. 7, 1760, aged 50. By his countess, Lady 
Elizabeth Wemyss, eldest daughter of the 3d earl of Wemyss 
he had, with a daughter, Lady Elizabeth, wife of her cousin, 
Hon. James Wemyss of Wemyss, a son, William. 

The son, William, eighteenth earl of Sutherland, born 
May 29, 1735, was an officer in the army, and in 1759, 
when an invasion was expected, he raised a battalion of 
infantry, of which he was constituted lieutenant-colonel. 
He was appointed aide-de-camp to the king, with the rank 
of colonel in the army, 20th April, 17C3. He was one of the 
sixteen representative Scots peers, and died at Bath lGth 
Juno 1766, aged 31. He had married at Edinburgh, 14th 
April 1761, Mary, eldest daughter and coheiress of William 
Maxwell, Esq. of Preston, stewartry of Kirkcudbright, and 
had two daughters, Lady Catherine and Lady Elizabeth. 
The former, born 24th May 1764, died at Dunrobin castle 3d 
January 1766. The loss of their daughter so deeply affected 
the earl and countess that they went to Bath, in the hope 
that the amusements of that place would dispel their grief. 
There, however, the earl was seized with a lever, and the 
countess devoted herself so entirely to the care of her hus- 
band, sitting up witli him for twenty-one days night and 
day, without retiring to bed, that her health was affected, 
and she died 1st June the same year, sixteen days before his 
lordship. Their corpses were brought to Scotland, and in- 
terred in Holyrood-house. 

Their only surviving daughter, Elizabeth, horn at Leven 
Lodge, near Edinburgh, 21th May 1765, succeeded as coun- 
tess of Sutherland, when little more than a year old. She 
was placed under the guardianship of John, duke of Athol, 
Charles, earl of Elgin and Kincardine, Sir Adam Kergusson 
of Kilkerran, and Sir David Dalrymple of Hailes, baronets, 
and John Mackenzie, Esq. of Delvin. A sharp contest arose 
lor the title, her right to the earldom being disputed on the 
ground that it could not legally descend to a femalo heir. 
Her opponents were Sir Robert Gordon of Gordonstoun and 
I/etterfourie, baronet, and George Sutherland, Esq. of Furs. 
Lord Hailes drew up a paper for her ladyship, entitled ‘Ad- 
ditional Case for Elizabeth, claiming tho title and dignity of 
Countess of Sutherland,’ which evinced great ability, accu- 
racy, and depth of research. The liouso of Lords decided in 
her favour 21st March 1771. The countess, the eighteenth 
in succession to the earldom, married 4th September 1785, 
George Granville LeveBon Gower, viscount of Trentham, eldest 
son of Earl Gower, afterwards marquis of Stafford, by his 
second wife, Lady Louisa Egerton, dnughter of the first duke of 
Bridgewater. His lordship succeeded t<> his father’s titles, 
and be cam e the second marquis of Stafford. On 14th January 
1833 lie was created duke of Sutherland, and died 19th July, 
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the same year. The duchess of Sutherland, countess in hex 
own right, thenceforth styled duchess-countess of Sutherland 
held the earldom during the long period of 72 years and sot. 
en months, and died in January 1839. 

Her eldest son, George Granville, bom in 1786, succeeded 
his father as second duke of Sutherland, in 1833, and his 
mother in the Scottish titles, in 1839. He married in 1823, 
Lady Harriet Elizabeth Georgiaua, 3d daughter of 6th earl of 
Carlisle, issue, 4 sons and 7 daughters. The duchess was for 
a long time mistress of the robes to Queen Victoria, His 
grace died Feb. 28, 1861, and was succeeded by his eldest i 
son, George Granville William. The 2d duko’s eldest daugh- | 
ter married in 1844, the duke of Argyle ; the second daughter j 
married in 1843, Lord Blantyre; the third daughter married j 
in 1847, the marquis of Kildare, eldest son of the duke of 
Leinster. 

George Granville William, 3d duke of Sutherland, pre- 
viously styled marquis of Stafford and Lord Strathnaver, born 
Dec. 19, 1828, married in 1819, Anne, only child of John \ 
Hay Mackenzie, Esq. of Cromartie and Newlmll, and niece j 
of Sir William Gibson Craig, hurt.; issue, 3 sons and 2 daughters, i 
Sons, 1. George Granville, Earl Gower, bom July 25, 1350, died 
July 5, 1353. 2. Cromartie, marquis of Stafford. 3. Lord 

Francis, Viscount Tarbut, born Aug. 3, 1852. Daughters, Lady 
Florence and Lady Alexandra. On Oct. 21, 18151, the duchess of 
•Sutherland was created counless of Cromartie In her own right, 
with succession to her surviving 2d son, and the heirs male of 
his body. The title of carl of Cromartie, forfeited in the 
person of George, the third curl, in 174(5, lias thus been re- 
stored to a descendant of the same family by a new crea- 
tion in her favour. The expenses attending the creation of 
her new honours, in the way of fees and stamps, are stated ‘ 
to have been as follows, viz.:— As fees, Countess Cromartie, j 
£2,387 14s. 8d. ; Viscountess Tarbat, £416 6s.; Baroness 
Oastichaven, £348 8s. 8d.; Baroness Macleod, £404 8s. 2d. 
Stamps, £1,870. Total, £5,462 16s. 

Lord Francis Lcveson Gower, afterwards Lord Francis 
Egerton, the first duke’s second son, inherited the estates of 
his uncle, the last duke of Bridgewater, and obtained a re- 
vival in bis own favour of tho titles of earl of Ellesmere and 
Viscount Brackley, in the peerage of England, in 1816. He j 
acquired considerable literary distinction as the translator of 
4 Faust,’ and as a poet, and was for many years a member of 
the House of Commons. He died in October 1857, aged 67, 
and was succeeded by his son George, second earl of Elies- i 
mere of this family, born June 15, 1823, and died Sept. 19, j 
1*62. He had married Lady Mary Louisa Campbell, young- j 
est daughter of the earl of Cawdor ; issue, 2 sons, Francis j 
Charles Granville, Viscount Brackley, who succeeded as 3d 
earl of Ellesmere, bora April 5, 1847, and Hon. Alfred John 
Francis, born Feb. 6, 1854. 

Suttie, the name of a Haddingtonshire family, possessing 
a baronetcy of Nova Scotia, conferred 15th May 1702, on 
George Suttie of Addiston. By his marriage with Miss Sem- 
ple, heiress of Balgone, East Lothian, the family acquired 
that estate. His son, Sir George Suttie of Balgone, the 
youngest but only surviving of five sons, became the second 
baronet. This gentleman’s eldest son, Sir George, third bar- 
onet, a lieutenant- colonel in the army, nnd M.P. for Had- 1 
dingtonshire, married Agnes, second daughter of William 
Grant, Esq. of l’restongrange, a lord of session, under the 
title of Lord Prestongrange, and with five daughters, had 
three sons. Sir James, the eldest son, born 10th May 1759. j 
succeeded bis father as fourth baronet, 26th November, 1783 
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Ho was member in three parliaments for the comity of Had- 
dington. and in 1818, succeeded his aunt, Janet Grant, coun- 
tess of Hyndford, os heir of line, in the estate of Preston- 
grange. In consequenco he assumed the additional surname 
and arms of Grant. He died in 1836. By his wife, Kathe- 
rine Isabella, second daughter of J. Hamilton, Esq. of Ban- 
gour, he had, with two daughters, one son, Sir George Grant 
Suttie, fifth baronet, born 1st August, 1797, married Lady 
Harriet Wemy$s, seventh daughter of the seventh earl of 
Wemyss, with issue, four sons and two daughters. 

Swinton, a surname derived from lands in Berwickshire, 
possessed by the family of Swinton of Swinton since the pe- 
riod of the Heptarchy in England. Of Saxon origin, they 
lire said by tradition to have acquired the inheritance for 
their bravery in clearing the country of swine, hence the 
name. The family have for crest a boar chained to a tree, 
and three boars’ heads in their armorial hearings. Sir John 
Swinton of Swinton, living in 1722, assumed as supporters 
to his arms two swine, as relative to the name. The lord 
of Swinton assisted Malcolm Cantnorc to recover the Scottish 
throne, and from that monarch, Edulf de Swinton received a 
charter, one of the first granted in Scotland, confirming to 
him the property of the whole parish of Swinton. EdulPs 
son, Liulf, living in the beginning of the reign of King Ed- 

i gar, was father of Udard, sheriff of Berwickshire, temp. Al- 
exander I. His successor, Hernulf de Swinton, obtained a 

I charter from David I., in which three preceding proprietors 
of the barony aro named. Mr. .James Anderson, the com- 
■ piler of the THplomata Scalar, in his ‘ Historical Essay of the 

ii Independency of t he crown of Scotland,’ says that among the 
! many charters of Scots families in the chartularv of Durham, 

i there are two original ones of David I., to the proprietor of 
! Swinton, wherein he is termed miles , ami was to hold his 
lands as freoly as any of tlio king’s barons. Sir Alan do 
Swinton is witness in a charter in the reign of King William 
! the Lion. ( Nisbet's Heraldry, vol. i. p. 322.) He was 

the son of Hernulf, ami got a charter of the barony of 
Swinton from Bertram;' prior of Coldiugham, superior there- 
i of, in the reign of that monarch. He died about 1200, 
j and was interred in the church of Swinton. Ilis name and 
' arms were cut over a stone image on his tomb. 

Henry do Swinton, the fourth from Sir Alan, swore fealty 
to Edward I. at Berwick in 1296, as did also William de 
Swinton, vicar of the church of Swinton, of the same family. 

Sir John Swinton, the second from Henry, was a distin- 
| gttished soldier and statesman in the reigns of Robert II. and 
| HI. At the battle of Otterhurn 31st July 1388, he had a 
i chief command, and to his intrepidity the Scots were indebt- 
ed for the signal victory obtained over the English, although 
with the loss of Douglas, on that memorable field. In the 
wars with the English, it is said to have been his custom to 
! visit the camp of the latter, and give a general challenge to 
1 fight any of them who chose t,o come out to meet him. In 
j 1392, and again in 1400, he was appointed one of the am- 
j bassadora to negotiate a treaty with the court of England. 

I At the disastrous battle of Hoinildon-hill in 1402, the Scots, 
attacked in front by the English bowmen, were falling use- 
lessly in their ranks, when Sir John Swinton, then advanced 
in years, exclaimed, “ O my brave countrymen, let. us not 
j stand still, to be struck down like a herd of deer ; let us ra- 
| ther descend upon the English, engage them hand to hand, 

! and at least die like men.” He was instantly joined by Adam 
j Gordon, a brave young border baron, whose family had been 
I at deadly feud with Swinton, but who now knelt upon the 
sod, and craved the honour of knighthood from his hand. 


This being hastily given, the two chiefs rushed down to a 
close engagement, but as they were only followed by their 
own attendants, to the amount of about a hundred, they wore 
soon overwhelmed and slain. The gallant bearing and he- 
roic death of the lord of Swinton furnished the materials to 
Sir Walter Scott, for his dramatic sketch of Halidon-hill. 
There appears to have been a close connexion, as well as re- 
lationship, between Sir John and the family of Douglas. 
His first wife was Margaret, countess of Douglas and Mar, 
widow of the first earl of Douglas, in virtue of which mar- 
riage he was called lord of Mar, according to the courtesy of 
Scotland. By this lady he had no issue. Ho married, sec- 
ondly, the princess Margaret Stewart, daughter of King Ro- 
bert II., and hv her had a son, Sir John Swinton of Swinton, 
also a renowned warrior. At the battle of Beaugd in Franco, 
in 1240, against tho English, he unhorsed and slew the duke 
of Clarence, brother of Henry V., by a wound in his faco with 
his lance. Sir John fell at the battle of Verneuil in 1424. j 
He was twice married, but had issue only by his second wife, j 
his cousin-german, Lady Marjory Stewart, daughter of the 
regent, Robert, dnko of Albany. j 

Another Sir John Swinton of Swinton was among tho I 
barons who, in 1507, signed the bond for tho protection of tho 
young king, James VI. , against tho earl of Bothwell, on the j 
marriage of the latter to Queen Mary. 

In 1040. Sir Alexander Swinton of Swinton was appointed 
sheriff of Berwickshire. He died in 1052. With five daugh- 
ters, he had six sons. 1. John, his heir. 2. Alexander, a 
lord of session, by the titlo of Lord Mersington. At the Re- 
volution, when tho Edinburgh mob were repulsed from Holy- 
rood-houso by Colonel Wallace, who had charge of the palace, 
and a warrant was granted to the magistrates to obtain pos- 
session of it, they repaired to Holyrood, preceded by tho 
town guard and a number of “discontented gentlemen,’ 
among whom was Lord Mersington, “the fanatic judge,” as 
Lord Bnlcarrns calls him, “ with a halbert in bis hand, as 
drunk as ale or brandy could make him.” 3. Robert, an offi- 
cer in the army of King Charles Ii., killed at the battle ot 
Worcester in 1651, attempting to carry off Cromwell’s stand- 
ard, which he had seized. 4. James, who was in the same 
army in tho same battle. 5. George, of Chesters, writer to 
the signet. 6. David, of Laughton, merchant in Edinburgh. 

The eldest son, John Swinton of Swinton, was appointed 
in 1649, in his father’s lifetime, one of the colonels for Her- ' 
wiekshire, for putting the kingdom in a posture of defence. Ho 
was also chosen one of the committee of estates, and appointed 
one of the commissioners for the plantation of kirks, 14th 
Match that year. Cromwell, on leaving Scotland in 1651, 
carried him a prisoner to England. Ho was forfeited by the 
convention of estates the same year. He died in 1679. Ilis 
eldest son, Alexander Swinton of Swinton, did not long sur- 
vive his father. His brother, Sir John Swinton of Swinton, . 
a merchant in Holland, returned to Scotland at the Revolu- 
tion, and in 1690 the forfeiture was rescinded and the family 
estate restored to him. Hu was a member of tho union par- 
liament, and died in 1724. 

Jiis eldest son, John Swinton of Swinton, advocutc, was ] 
father of John Swinton of Swinton, a lord of session, under j 
tho title of Lord Swinton, and died in 1799. His eldest son, 
John Swinton of Swinton, advocate, married his cousin, Mary 
Anne, daughter of Robert Hephurne, Esq. of Clerkington, 
and died in 1820. He had two sons. The elder, John, died 
unmarried, in 1829. The younger, Robert Hephurne Swin- 
ton, then became the representative of the family. He died 
in 1852. 

Robert’s eldest son, John Edulfus Swinton, Esq. ol'Swin- 
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ton Bank, Peebles-sliire, born in 1831, was in 1849 ap- 
pointed to the E. I. Co.’s militury service. His next brother, 
Robert Hepburne, lieut. R.N., born in 1834, m. in 1859, Eliza, 
eldest daughter of James Hunter, Esq. of Hufton, Argyleshire. 

Sydskrf, a surname derived from St. Serf. The only 
surviving bishop in the Scottish Episcopal Church at the 
Restoration was named Thomas Sydscrf. He was at one 
time bishop of Brechin, and afterwards of Galloway, from 
which see he was removed by the authority of the General 
Assembly of 1G38, and excommunicated. 

Syme, a contraction of Simon. In Scotland the name is 
more frequently spelled Sim and Sime. An eminent surgeon 
of this name, James Svme, born in Fifes hire in 1799, was in 
1833 appointed professor of clinical surgery in the university 
of Edinburgh, where ho had been educated. He was the author 
oi a ‘Treatise on the Excision of Diseased Joints,’ 1831; 
'Contributions to Pathology,’ ‘The Practice of Surgery,’ and 
other medical works, and was chosen chairman of the Committee 
for the Examination of Surgical Instruments of the International 
Exhibition at London in I8(i‘2. He died Juno 26, 1870. 

Symington, a surname deri /ed from two parishes of the 
same name, the one in Kylo, Ayrshire, and the other in Lanark- 
shire. Both parishes acquired their name, originally written 
Symonstoun, from Symon Loceard or Lockhart, who held the 
lands of both under Walter, the 1st steward, and was the 
progenitor of the Lockharts of Lee and other families of the 
same name. The tradition among the Symingtons is that t hey 
were originally Douglases, and from Lanarkshire, nearTinto. 

William Symington, tho supposed inventor of steam navi- 
gation, born at Leadhills, Lanarkshire, died at London, 
March 22, 1831. For his connection with steam navigation 
nee the memoirs of Taylok, James, post, and Miller, 
Patrick, Supplement. 

SYMINGTON, Andrew, 1). 1)., an eminent 
divine, the son of a merchant in Paisley, was born 
ill that town, 2Gtli June, 1785. At the university 
of Glasgow, ho carried off the first honours in sev- 
eral classes, in the higher mathematics, in natural 
philosophy, and in divinity, and in 1803 he took 
the degree of A.M. Being intended for the min- 
istry in tho Reformed Presbyterian Church, of 
which his father was a member, he studied theo- 
logy under the Rev. John MacMillan of Stirling, 
and soon after being licensed to preach, he re- 
ceived no less than four calls, one of which was 
from Paisley. He accepted the last, and was 
ordained in 1809. 

In the year 1820, lie was chosen to succeed his 
old instructor, Professor MacMillan, in the chair 
of theology in the Reformed Presbyterian Church. 
His lectures in that capacity were described as 
being always solid and useful, rising occasionally 
into a strain of devout eloquence. 

In 1831, he received the degree of doctor of 


divinity from the western university of Pennsyl- : 
vania, and in 1840 his own alma mater , the uni- 
versity of Glasgow, conferred the same honour 
upon him. A few public sermons which he had 
preached in behalf of important charities and soci- 
eties were published by request; and, besides 
preparing a Guide for Social Worship, a Book of 
Discipline, and similar documents, at the request 
of his Synod, he composed a new Doctrinal Testi- 
mony in adaptation to the existing state of the 
church to which he belonged. He died Sept. 22, 
1853, in the 69th year of his age. His works are : 

The God of Paul’s Fathers. A sermon. 1813. 

The Dismission, Rest, and Future Glory of the Good and 
Faithful Servant. A sermon preached on the death of the 
Rev. Archibald Mason, D.I). 1832. 

The Blood of Faithful Martyrs precious in the sight of the 
Lord. A sermon. 1834. 

The Child Jesus. A sermon. 1839. 

Private Social Prayer. A sermon. 1840. 

Death Swallowed up in Victory; a sermon preached on 
the death of the Rev. William Goold, senior minister of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Congregation, Edinburgh. Published 
by request. Third edition. Edinburgh, 1844. 

The Martyr’s Monument. A Brief View of the Principles 
and character of the Scottisli Martyrs. Paisley, 1847. 

On Intemperance. A sermon. 

Guide to Private Social Prayer. 

Essay on tho Unity of the Heavenly State. 

Tract on tho Sabbath. 

Lecture on the Claims of tho Church and Society on Young 
Men. Glasgow, 1850. 

Memoir of tho Rev. Thomas Halliday, Airdrie. Prefixed 
to his Discourses. 

Elements of Divine Truth. A series of Lectures on Chris- 
tian Theology to Sabbath School Teachers. 8vo. Edin- 
burgh. 1854. Posthumous. 

Dr. Symington married, in 1811, Miss Jnno 
Stevenson of Crookedholm, and had a large family. 
Three sons and three daughters survived him. 

II is brother, tho Rev. William Symington, D.D., 
minister of the first congregation of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, Glasgow, succeeded him as 
professor, and died in Jan. 1862. He was the 
author of several standard works in theology. 

Another brother, Robert Brown Symington, 
was father of Andrew James Symington, mer- 
chant in Glasgow, born at Paisley, 27th July, 
1825, author of ‘ Harebell Chimes,’ a volume of 
poetry, London, 1848 ; Genevieve, and other po- 
ems, printed for private circulation; ‘The Beau- 
tiful in Nature, Art, and Life,’ 2 vols. crown 8vo. j 
London, 1857; and ‘Pen and Pencil Sketches of , 
Faroe and Iceland.’ London, 1862. I 
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TANNAHILL, Robeht, a popular song writer, 
was born in Paisley, June 3, 1774. His father 
was a hand-loom weaver, and both his parents 
| were respected for their intelligence and worth. 

} After receiving the most ordinary school educa- 
! tion, he was apprenticed to the weaving business. 

■ As he was in the habit of composing verses while 

■ at work, he attached a sort of writing-desk to his 
loom, by which he was enabled, in the midst of 
his labours, to jot down the lines as they occurred 
to him. In this way some of his best songs are 

i said to have been composed. About the year 1800 
: lie went to England, accompanied by a younger bro- 
i ther, whom he left at Preston, while lie himself 
proceeded to Bolton, where he found constant em- 
ployment. Two years afterwards the brothers 
returned home, on receiving intelligence of the 
; last illness of their father; and on his death they j 
| remained in Paisley. The poet having had the ^ 
good fortune to become acquainted with R. A. 
Smith, well known as a composer, the latter set 
to music and arranged some of his finest songs. 
The first edition of his poems appeared in 1807, 

I and was very favourably received. The songs 
! attained an extensive popularity, and were sung 
from one end of Scotland to the other ; among | 
them, ‘Jessie, the Flower 0 ’ Dumblanc,’ ‘The 
! Braes 0 ’ Balquither,’ * Gloomy Winter’s now awa’,’ 

! ‘The Lass 0 ’ Arantccnic,’ ‘Loudon’s Bonnie 
: Woods and Braes,’ and several others, continue 
| to be special favourites. 

j Ilis acquaintance was now courted by many 
| who were his superiors in station ; but his mind 
! was naturally prone to despondency, and, despair- 
i ing of ever being able to raise himself above the 
'! obscurity of his original condition, lie soon gave 
j way to a confirmed melancholy. The refusal of 
j Mr. , Constable to publish a second edition of his 
J poems, added to the depression of his spirits ; and 
1 having resolved to destroy everything which he 
had written, he burnt all his manuscripts, includ- 
ing many songs which had never been printed. 
Amongst others who visited him about this time 



was the Ettriek Shepherd. After a night spent in 
the most delightful communion of sentiment, Hogg 
took his departure, Tannahill mournfully exclaim- 
ing, “Farewell, we shall never meet again I” 
His portrait is subjoined. 






The day previous to his death he went to Glas- 
gow', where lie displayed such unequivocal proofs 
of mental derangement, that one of his friends 
considered it necessary to accompany him back 
to Paisley On being apprised of the state of his 
mind, his brothers hastened to their mother’s 
house, where they found that Robert had gone to 
bed, and was apparently asleep. About an hour 
afterwards it was discovered that lie had risen 
from his bed, and gone out. Search was made in 
every direction, and next morning his body was 
discovered in a pool in the vicinity of Paisley, 
where he had evidently drowned himself. This 
melancholy event took place May 17, 1810, when 
he had only reached his 36th year. In 1838 an 
enlarged edition of his poems and songs, with 
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| memoirs of tlie aftthor and of bis friend, R. A. 

| Smith, by Mr. Philip A. Ramsay, was published 
at Glasgow. 

Tannahill’s friend, Robert Archibald Smith, 
to whom Scottisli melody is so much indebted, 
was a native of England, but spent the greater 
part of his life in Scotland. He was born at 

I Reading, in Berkshire, November 16, 1780, being 
the son of Robert Smith, a native of East Kil- 
bride, near Glasgow, who had been a silk-weaver 
in Paisley, but had removed to England. At an 
early age he gave indications of his genius for 
music ; and he was in a great measure self-taught, 
having never had the benefit of a regular musical 
education. As he grew up he became a member 
of a church choir in Reading, and likewise joined 
the band of a regiment of volunteers. When very 
young he was placed at the loom, and on the re- 
turn of his father with the family to Paisley, in 
1800, he for some time followed the trade of a 
weaver, but never liked the occupation. In 1802 

I he married, and soon alter he commenced the 
teaching of music. A congeniality of sentiment 
brought him acquainted with Tannahill, and dur- 
ing the life of the unfortunate bard, he composed 
original music for many of his songs, while vari- 
ous others he adapted and titled with piano-forte 

j accompaniments. Through one of these, ‘Jessie, 
the Flower o’ Diimblane,’ the name of R. A. Smith 
first became known as a musical composer. In 
1807, chiefly on the recommendation of the Rev. 
Dr. Boog, senior minister of the Abbey parish of 
Paisley, lie was appointed precentor of that 
church, a situation which he filled with great cre- 
dit for sixteen years. In August 1828 he re- 
moved to Edinburgh, having been appointed to con- 
duct the music in St. George’s church of that city, 
under the auspices of Dr. Andrew Thomson, the 
minister thereof, whose own musical attainments 
were of a high order. Smith’s publications are of 
great value. Among these arc ‘ Devotional Mu- 
sic, original and select,’ published in 1807, amount- 
ing to no less than twenty-one original pieces; 
4 Anthems, in four vocal parts, with an Accompa- 
niment for the Organ or Piauo-forte,’ 1819; and 
‘Select Melodies,’ 1827. His great work, ‘The 
Scottisli Minstrel,’ comprising every Scottish mel- 
ody worth preserving, with a great number of 
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original pieces by the editor, appeared in six vol- 
umes, at intervals, from 1821 to 1824. He after 
wards published a similar work, comprising the 
melodies of the sister island, entitled ‘The Irish 
Minstrel.’ Besides these, he prepared and ar- 
ranged the following : — 4 Sacred Music, for the use 
of St. George’s Church, Edinburgh ;’ ‘ The Sacred 
Harmony of the Church of Scotland ;’ ‘Sacred 
Music, consisting of Tunes, Sanctuses, Doxolo- j 
gics, Thanksgivings, &c., sung in St. George’s i 
Church and composed a number of anthems foi j 
the anniversary of George Ileriot’s day. Ilis dc- 
1 ached pieces are very numerous. Smith died at 
Edinburgh, January 8, 1829, universally lament- ; 
ed, leaving a widow and five children. j 

Tauras, Earl of, a title in the peerage of Scotland, con- j 
ferml by patent, dated 4th September 16fi0, for life only, on ; 
Walter Scott of Ilighohestcr, eldest soil of Sir Gideon Scott 
of Uiglnhester, second son of Sir William Scott of Harden, 
(see p. 408 of this volume). The carl died in 1.G93, aged 
about 48, when, though he left issue, his title being a life- ; 
peerage, became extinct. j 

TASSIE, James, a celebrated modeller, was j 
born of obscure parents in the neighbourhood of I 
Glasgow, at what particular period is not known, 
and began life in tho humble condition of a coun- 
try stone-mason. On a visit to Glasgow during 
the fair, lie obtained a view of the collection of 
paintings formed by the brothers Foulis, the emi- : 
nent printers. With the design of acquiring a 
knowledge of drawing, lie soon after removed to 
Glasgow, where he constantly attended the infant , 
academy, as often as he could spare time from his ! 
occupation of stone-cutting, by which he main- j 
tained himself. Repairing afterwards to Dublin 
in search of employment, he became known to 
Dr. Quin, a physician, who amused his leisure by 
attempting to imitate precious stones with col- 
oured pastes, and to take off impressions of the 
antique sculptured gems, an art practised in 
France and Italy with great secrecy. The Doc- 
tor, finding that Tassie possessed all the neces- 
sary qualifications, took him as his assistant, and 
when they had succeeded in their experiment^, he 
generously enabled him to proceed to London, . 
and try the art, as a profession, for his own ben- 
efit. Tassie, accordingly, went to London in 
1766, where, from his excessive modesty, lie long ! 
struggled with difficulties, which would have dis- 
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couraged most people in his circumstances. These, 
however, with patience and perseverance, he ulti- 
mately surmounted, and, emerging from obscuri- 
ty, acquired both fortune and reputation. His 
name at length became so much respected, that 
the first cabinets in Europe were open to his use. 
A catalogue of his gems, ancient and modern, ap- 
peared in 1775, in 8vo ; but so great was his pro- 
gress in the art, that an enlarged edition was 
published in 1791, in two volumes 4to. Many of 
his pastes were sold on the Continent for real 
gems ; and several years before his death he exe- 
cuted a commission for the empress of Russia, 
consisting of 15,000 engravings, which he after- 
wards increased to 20,000. He likewise practised 
modelling portraits in wax, which lie moulded and 
cast in paste. He died in 1799. 

TAYLOR, James, understood to have been the 
first person who suggested the power of steam in 
inland navigation, was born on May 3, 1753, at 
the village of Leadhills in Lanarkshire. He re- 
ceived the rudiments of his education at the aca- 
demy of Closeburn, Humfrics-shire, and after- 
wards attended the university of Edinburgh, 
where lie is said to have qualified himself both 
for the medical profession and the church, in 
1785 ho was engaged by Mr. Patrick Miller of 
Dalswinton, as tutor to bis two sons, then at- 
tending the university, of Edinburgh. Mr. Miller 
was at that period occupied with a series of opera- 
tions for using paddle-wheels in the propelling of 
vessels, chiefly with the view of extricating them 
from dangerous situations, and had constructed a 
double vessel, sixty feet in length, with inter- 
mediate paddles, driven by a capstan, worked by 
manual labour. This vessel was tried in the Frith 
of Forth with success in the spring of 1787, hav- 
ing easily distanced a custom-house wherry with 
which it contended in sailing. On this occasion, 
Mr. Taylor was convinced that a superior mechan- 
ical power was wanting to render the invention 
extensively useful ; and suggested the steam 
engine as applicable to the purpose. Mr. Miller 
at first started many objections to the feasibility 
of the scheme, but at length consented to be at 
the expense of an experiment, to be superintended 
by Mr. Taylor. 

A young engineer named William Symington, 


employed at the lead mines in Wanlockhead, 
Dumfries-shire, was then at Edinburgh for his im- 
provement. He had invented a new construction 
of the steam-engine, by throwing off the air pump, 
and lie was deemed the fittest person to be re- 
commended to Mr. Miller to construct an engine 
for the purpose. Mr. Taylor introduced Syming- 
ton to Mr. Miller, by whom he was engaged to 
make up and fit to his paddle-wheel boat, one of 
his newly patented engines. On October 14, 
1788, the first trial was made on the lake at Dal- 
swinton, in the presence of Mr. Miller and a num- 
ber of spectators. The boat was a double one, 
and the engine, which had a four-inch cylinder, 
was placed in a frame upon the deck. The ex- 
periment was successful, the vessel moving at the 
rate of five miles an hour, and was several times 
repealed. An account of this event by Mr. Taylor 
was inserted in the Dumfries Journal, and it was 
also noticed in the Scots Magazine. In the 
summer of 1789 a larger vessel was fitted up, un- 
der the superintendence of Mr. Taylor, at the 
Carroii foundry, having a double engine, of which 
the cylinder measured eighteen inches in diameter. 
With this vessel two trials were made on the 
Forth and Clyde canal, the latter with complete 
success, the vessel going steadily at the rate of 
seven miles an hour ; and an account of these ex- 
periments, dictated by Mr., afterwards Lord Cul- 
len, was inserted in the Edinburgh newspapers of 
February 1790. Deterred, however, by the ex- 
pense, and subsequently much occupied with the 
improvement of his estate, Mr. Miller declined 
proceeding farther with the project, and Mr. Tay- 
lor was unable of himself to prosecute a scheme 
which had commenced so auspiciously. 

Mr. Taylor was afterwards engaged for some 
time in superintending the workings of coal, lime, 
and other minerals, on the estate of the earl of 
Dumfries. In 1801 a small experimental steam- 
vessel was fitted up by Mr. Symington, who had 
commenced business in Falkirk, and tried on the 
Forth and Clyde canal. This vessel was, some 
time after, inspected by Mr. Fulton from the 
United States, accompanied by Mr. Henry Bell of 
Glasgow, the two individuals who were the first 
to use the steam-engine for the purposes of general 
navigation — Mr. Fulton having in 1807 launched 
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& steam- vessel on the Hudson, and Mr. Bell one 
on the Clyde in 1812. In 1824 Mr. Taylor ad- 
dressed a printed statement of his concern in the 
invention of steam navigation to Sir Henry Par- 
nell, chairman of a select committee on steam- 
boats, in the hope that government would grant 
him some reward for his services; but in this he 
was disappointed. He had previously engaged 
in an extensive pottery at Cumnock, Ayrshire, 
which had not succeeded. He died September 
18, 1825, in his 68th year. 

Soon after his decease, a renewed application 
was made to government, by one of his relatives, 
on behalf of his widow and family, in which the 
claims brought forward at the time by Mr. Sy- 
mington were explained away. A pension of 
£50 a-ycar was bestowed by government on his 
widow. 

The merit of the invention of the steamboat has 
been ascribed to Taylor, although he himself never 
attempted to claim for himself exclusively the ori- 
gination of steam navigation. To Mr. Miller he 
undoubtedly afforded very valuable assistance in 
his experiments, by his suggestions, skill in plan- 
drawing, powers of calculation, and indefatigable 
zeal in the superintendence of such parts of the 
undertaking as were more especially intrusted to 
his charge, but this is all, after a careful examina- 
tion of the rival claims of Miller, Taylor, and Sy- 
mington, that can, in common fairness, be allowed 
to him. A memoir of Mr. Miller, who was at the 
sole expense of the experiments, and under whose 
direction they were undertaken, will be found in 
the Supplement. It was not until 35 years after 
the latest of that gentleman’s experiments with 
steam, and nine after his death, that Taylor ever 
claimed even a joint share in the invention of 
steam navigation. The following are the titles of 
the works on which his claims have been founded: 

Memorial by the late Mr. James Taylor, of Cumnock, 
Ayrshire; presented to the Soled Committee of the House 
of Commons on Steamboats, &c., through the Right Hon. 
Sir Henry Parnell, 1’art., on the subject of propelling vessels 
by steam power. Dated April, 1824. Second edition, with 
original correspondence sustaining Mr. Taylor's claims. 

A Concise History of the origin of Steam Navigation: Com- 
prising its invention by Mr. James Taylor, and experiments by 
him in Conjunction with the late Patrick Miller of Dalswin- 
lon, Esq. Compiled from authentic documents. Edin., 1842. 

A Brief Account of the Rise and Early Progress of Steam 


Navigation, intended to demonstrate that it originated in the 
suggestions und experiments of the late Mr. Jaimes Taylor 
of Ctmmock, in connection with the late Mr. Miller of Dal- 
swinton, Ayr, 1844. 

Tki.fkr, or Tklfokd, a surname from Taillefer, Iron- 
cutter, borne by a Norman knight, who landed with the Con- 
queror, and wo are told, went before the army to the attack 
of the Saxons, singing chivalrous songs, throwing his sword 
in the air and catching it again us it fell. 

TKLFORI), Thomas, a distinguished civil en- 
gineer, was born of parents in humble life in the 
pastoral valley of Eskdalc, in Dumfries-shire, in 
1757. lie received a limited education at the 
parish school of Wcsterkirk, but afterwards taught 
himself Latin, French, Italian, and German. At 
the age of fourteen he was bound apprentice to a 
builder in his native parish, where he for some 
years worked as a stone-mason. After the expiry ; 
of his time he went to Edinburgh, where he stu- ! 
died the principles of architecture. In 1782 he 
proceeded to London, and obtained employment 
under Sir William Chambers, in the building of 
Somerset House. Here his great merit became , 
conspicuous, and lie was subsequently engaged in I 
superintending some works belonging to govern- j 
ment in Portsmouth dock -yard. In 1787 lie was | 
appointed surveyor of public works in the county I 
of Salop, a situation which he held till his death. I 
In 1790 he was employed by the British Fishery | 
Society to inspect the harbours at their respective ! 
stations, and he devised the plan for the exten- ; 
sive establishment at Wick, in the county of 
Caithness, which is now known by the name of 
Pulteneytown. In the years 1803 and 1804 the 
parliamentary commissioners for making roads 
and building bridges in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, appointed him their engineer; and, under 
his directions, eleven hundred bridges were built, 
and 8G0 miles of new road constructed. The 
Caledonian canal was also completed according to 
bis plans. In these and various other works which 
he executed in different districts in England, 
Scotland, and Wales, his extraordinary skill ena- 
bled him to surmount difficulties of the greatest 
magnitude. The most stupendous undertaking in 
which he was engaged, and the most imperishablo 
monument of his fame, is the Menai Suspension 
Bridge over the Bangour Ferry, one of the most 
magnificent structures of its kind in the world 
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I He also made several extensive surveys of the 
I mail-coach roads by direction of the Post-office, 
I and in Sir Henry Parnell’s ‘Treatise on Roads’ 
! will be found many details of his public works, 

| which are too numerous to be enumerated here, 
j In 1808 he was employed by the Swedish gov- 
: eminent to survey the ground, and lay out an in- 
| land navigation through the central part of the 
| kingdom, with the view of forming a direct com- 
I muni cation by water between the North Sea and 
I the Baltic. In 1813 he again visited Sweden, and 
j the gigantic undertaking was afterwards fully ac- 
j complishcd according to his plans. Ilis portrait 
is subjoined. 



His genius was not confined to his profession. 
In early life he contributed several poetical pieces 
of merit to ‘Ruddiman’s Weekly Magazine,’ un- 
der the signature of ‘Eskdale Tam,’ and he ad- 
dressed an epistle in rhyme to Burns, a portion of 
which is given in I)r. Currie’s Life of the poet. 
But though he soon relinquished the unprofitable 
trade of mere rhyme-stringing, he remained a poet 
all his life. “The poetry of his mind,” it has 
been finely remarked, “ was too mighty and lofty 
to dwell in words and metaphors ; it displayed it- 
self by laying the sublime and the beautiful under 


contribution to the useful, for the service of man. 
Ilis Caledonial canal, his Highland roads, his 
London and Holyhead road, are poems of the 
most exalted character, divided into numerous 
cantos, of which the Mcnai Bridge is a most mag- 
nificent one. What grand ideas can words raise 
in the mind to compare with a glance at that stu- 
pendous production of human imagination?” lie 
was a fellow of the Royal Societies of London and 
Edinburgh, and, from its commencement in 1818, 
was annually elected president of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers. Ilis gradual rise to the very 
summit of his profession is to be ascribed not 
more to his genius, his consummate ability, and 
his persevering industry, than to his plain, hon- 
est, straightforward dealing, and the integrity and 
candour which marked his character throughout 
life. The year before his death he wrote a 4 Re- 
port on the means of supplying the Metropolis 
with Pure Water. He understood algebra well, 
but held mathematical investigation in low esti- 
mation, and always resorted to experiment when 
practicable, to determine the relative value of 
any plans on which it was his business to decide, 
lie took out one patent in his lifetime, and it gave 
him so much trouble that he resolved never to 
have another, and he kept his resolution. Ho 
delighted in employing the vast in nature to con- 
tribute to the accommodation of man. Ilis eyes 
once glistened with joy at the relation of the con- 
ception of a statue being cut out of a mountain, 
holding a city in its hand ; he exclaimed that “ the 
suggestor was a magnificent fellow.” Though 
ever desirous of bringing the merit of others into 
notice, his own was so much kept out of view 
that the Swedish order of knighthood of “ Gusta- 
vus Vasa and of merit” conferred on him, and 
the gold boxes, royal medallions and diamond 
rings received by him from Russia and Sweden, 
were only known to his private friends. The im- 
mediate cause of his death was the recurrence of 
a nervous bilious attack to which he had been 
subject for some years. lie died unmarried, m 
his house in Abingdon Street, Westminster, Sep- 
tember 2, 1834, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

TENNANT, William, author of 4 Anster 
Fair,’ ail accomplished linguist and poet, waa 
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the son of a merchant in a small way in Anstru- 
tlicr, a royal burgh near the east neuk of Fife, 
which was also the birthplace of Dr. Chalmers. 
He was born in 1784, and received the elemen- 
tary part of his education at the burgh school. 
Although born without any personal malformation, 
he lost the use of his feet in his early childhood, 
so that through life he was compelled to use 
j crutches. As he was utterly incapable of anyphysi- 
cal exertions for his own livelihood, he had but the 
prospect before him of becoming a country school- 
master or dominie. lie was accordingly, in 1799, 
entered as a student in the united college of St. 
Andrews, where he had his townsman, Dr. Chal- 
mers, as a fellow-student, and where he remained 
two sessions. The circumstances of his father 
prevented him from continuing longer at college, 
but on his return home he devoted himself assi- 
duously to his studies. Having a great aptitude 
for learning, he soon made himself master of the 
ancient and modern languages, and then applied 
himself to the acquirement of the eastern tongues. 

In May 1801, he became clerk to his brother, 
a corn-merchant first in Glasgow, and afterwards 
in Anstruther. That gentleman’s affairs having 
become embarrassed, the creditors, in the absence 
of the principal, seized upon his humble clerk, and 
immured him in prison. Not depressed, however, 
by this unfortunate circumstance, he set about, 
composing his principal poem, ‘ Anstcr Fair,’ the 
introductory stanzas of which were committed to 
writing while he was in durance. It was finished 
in his father’s house in 1811, and published anon- 
ymously the following year by Mr. Cockburn, 
bookseller, Anstruther. lie had previously, about 
1805, published some small ballads, chiefly on lo- 
cal subjects, the circulation of which was entirely 
confined to his native town. The subject of his 
1 Anster Fair’ was the courtship and marriage of 
“Maggie Lauder,” the famous heroine of Scottish 
song, and the humours of the fair of Anstruther 
are depicted in a gay and lively strain, with a wit 
and fancy, and an ease of poetic expression pecu- 
liarly the author’s own. Mr. Tennant indeed pos- 
sessed a rich native humour, with considerable 
powers of good-natured satire, an animated and 
lively facility of painting local character, scenes, 
and customs, and a poetical genius of a high or- 


der, rarely united in one person. The poem, with 
all its merits, from appearing in an obscure coun- 
try town, did not at first attract much attention 
beyond the limits of Anstruther, but a copy of it 
having reached Edinburgh, in the month of Au- 
gust following its publication, Lord Woodhousc- 
lee, celebrated as a scholar and critic, addressed a 
letter to the publisher, expressing his opinion that 
it contained “unequivocal marks of strong origi- 
nal genius, a vein of humour of an uncommon 
cast, united with a talent for natural description 
of the most vivid and characteristic species, and 
above all, a true feeling of the sublime, forming 
altogether one of the most pleasing and singular 
combinations of the different powers of poetry 
that he had ever met with.” In November 1814, 
on the publication of a new and revised edition of 
the poem, Mr. Jeffrey made it the subject of an 
article in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ in which he 
gave it high praise. It is written in the ottava 
rirna, which Lord Byron rendered popular in his 
Beppo and Don Juan, and has been frequently 
reprinted. 

In the autumn of 1813, Mr. Tennant was ap- 
pointed parish teacher at Denino, about four miles 
from St. Andrews, at a salary of forty pounds a- 
year. lie added to his income by taking board- 
ers. While he resided at this place he had the 
advantage of access to the library of the universi- 
ty of St. Andrews. lie was thus enabled to per- 
fect himself in the knowledge of Hebrew, and to 
become versed in the Arabic, Syriac, and Persian 
languages. A society which he had originated in 
Anstruther, called the “Musomanik,” and which 
was composed of all the “ dabblers in rhyme,” 
and “admirers of fun and good-fellowship,” in 
the eastern corner of the county, published a small 
volume in 1814, entitled 4 Bouto-Rimds ; or Poet- 
ical Pastimes of a few Ilobblers round the base of 
Parnassus,’ which contains a number of short pie- 
ces by its recorder, Mr. Tennant. This society 
continued to hold its meetings till 1817, when, by 
the dispersion of its leading members, its celebra- 
tions were suspended. 

In 1816, Mr. Tennant, chiefly through the re- 
commendation of Mr. George Thomson, the friend 
and correspondent of Burns, was transferred to 
the more lucrative situation of parish schoolmas- 
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! ter -of Lasswade near Edinburgh. lie remained 
there, enjoying the society of the literary men of 
the metropolis, till January 1819, when lie was 
elected teacher of classical and oriental languages 
in Dollar academy. In 1831, on a vacancy occur- 
ring in the chair of oriental languages in St. Ma- 
ry’s college, St. Andrews, he offered himself as a 
candidate, but was unsuccessful, Dr. Scott, mini- 
ster of Corstorphine, being preferred. Oil the 
death* of Dr. Scott, however, in the beginning of 
1835, he was appointed by the crown to the va- 
cant professorship. He had been for some years 
I a member of the Royal Society of London, and in 
December 1847 the senatus of Marischal college, 
Aberdeen, conferred on him the degree of doctor 
of laws. 

In 1827, Mr. Tennant published, at Edinburgh, 
j in one volume 12mo, a sort of serio-comic poem, 
j in the manner of Sir David Lindsay, entitled 4 Pa- 
j pistry Stormed, or the Dinging doun o’ the Ca- 
! thedral,’ being a description of the destruction of 
the Cathedral of St. Andrews during the lime of 
; the Reformation in Scotland. This was a clever 
j though less successful piece than his ‘ Anstor Fair;’ 

| yet in it he has sung in quaintest dialect, and with 
i all the facetious strength, fluency, and vivacity, 
i which he attributes to the vernacular idiom of 
Scotland 

“ The stcir, strabiisli, junl strife, 

Whan, bickerin’ frae the towns o’ Kilo 
Great bangs of bodies, tinea and rife, 

Gaed to Sanct Androis town, 

And, wi’ John Calvin i’ their heads, 

And hammers i’ their hands, and spades, 

Enraged at idols, mass, and beads, 

Dang the Cathedral doon.” 

| In 1822, he published, in one volume, the first 
part of a poem entitled the 4 Thauo of Fife,’ de- 
!; scribing the invasion of the Danes about the mid- 
dle of the ninth century, when, according to Bu- 
i chanan, Constantine, one of the Scottish kings, 
i was slain in a battle near the town of Crail. This 
j poem fell far short of the genius displayed in 4 An- 
: ster Fair.’ The introduction of supernatural ma- 
j chinery into it entirely spoiled it, and in consc- 
| quence the remaining part of it never appeared. 

Mr. Tennant’s next production, 4 Cardinal Bea- 


ton,’ a drama in five acts, published in 1823, was 
the least meritorious of all his publications. 4 John 
Baliol,’ another drama in five acts, published by 
him in 1825, is equally deficient in dramatic pow- 
er f and historical accuracy. To the ‘Edinburgh 
Literary Journal,’ a periodical which made its 
appearance about 1828, he contributed some prose 
translations of portions of Greek and German 
writers on subjects which suited his fancy, and 
some speculations of his own with regard to the 
nature and origin of languages. In its pages he 
engaged in a literary correspondence with James 
Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, in regard to a pro- 
posed new metrical version of the Psalms, Ten- 
nant advocating the necessity of a new version, 
while Hogg insisted on the excellence of the trans- 
lation at present in use. The correspondence was 
afterwards separately printed in a pamphlet. 

In 1839, Mr. Tennant published iu quarto, an 
epitaph on David Barclay, gravedigger in Anstru- 
tlier Easter, in eight different languages, two of ! 
them being languages of the cast; and in 1840, a j 
4 Synopsis of Syriac and Chaldaic Grammar,’ for j 
the use of his students. In 1845 appeared three ; 
4 Hebrew Dramas’ from his pen, founded on inci- 
dents in Bible history. The volume contained, 
also, a poem 4 On Envy,’ which is a very fa- 
vourable specimen of his poetical powers. In 
1846 appeared, anonymously, a burlesque poem, 
entitled 4 Muekomachy, or the Midden Feclit,’ 

| describing a dispute between two ladies in the 
east ncuk of Fife, which was universally attribut- 
ed to Professor Tennant. lie wrote a number of 
small poems, chiefly translations from the German 
poets, which were published with an edition of his 
4 Anster Fair ’ at Edinburgh in 1838. 

As a prose writer he did not excel. In 1841 
he printed an introductory address to his stu- 
dents, which, like all his lectures, was composed 
with great care. In private life he is described as 
having been of a retired and inoffensive disposi- 
tion. He possessed extraordinary perseverance, 
and a wonderful facility in acquiring languages ; 
as an instance of which, he has been heard to de- 
clare, that, in a very few weeks, he mastered the 
Gaelic so as to be able ad aperturam to read and 
translate the New Testament in that language ; 
and it is said his first reading of the Hebrew Bible 
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was accomplished in half- a-y ear and three days, 
with no assistance but the grammar and dictiona- 
ry. He was never married. 

Teviot, Earl of, a title in the peerage of Scotland, con- 
ferred 2d February 1G63, by diaries II., on Lieutenant- 
general Andrew Rutherford, Lord Rutherford, with limitation 
to the heirs male of his body. He was killed at Tangier, 4th 
May 1664, without issue, when the earldom became extinct. 
(See Rutherford, Lord, p. 392 of this volume.) 

Teviot, Viscount of, a title in tlw peerage of Scotland, 
conferred 20th October 1685, on the Hon. Robert Spencer, 
brother of Henry, first carl of Sunderland, in the peerage of 
England. On his death, the peerage became extinct. 

The title of Viscount of Teviot, in the peerage of Scotland, 
was next conferred in 1690, on Sir Thomas Livingston, bar- 
onet, cider son of Sir Thomas Livingston, created a baronet 
of Nova Scotia by Charles L, 29th June 1627. The latter 
was the son of Mungo Livingston of Newhigging, of the Kil- 
syth family, younger son of William Livingston of .Jervis- 
wood, which estate was sold by his elder brother, William 
Livingston, to George Baillic, merchant in Edinburgh. Sir 
Thomas Livingston, the father, was a colonel of infantry in 
the Dutch service. He married a daughter of the celebrated 
Colonel Edmond of Stirling, (see vol. ii. p. 117,) and had 
two sons, Thomas, viscount of Teviot, and Alexander, also in 
the Dutch service, who succeeded his brother in the baronet- 
cy, but died without issue. 

Sir Thomas, the elder son, like his father, commanded a 
regiment of foot in the Dutch service, and came to England 
with the prince of Orange at the Revolution. On 31st De- 
cember 1688, lie was promoted to the command of the 2d 
dragoons or royal Scots Greys, and acquired considerable dis- 
tinction in the campaigns of King William. Ho was appoint- 
ed commander-in-chief of the forces in Scotland, sworn a 
privy councillor, and had the rank of major-general, 1st Jan- 
uary 1696. lie was created viscount of Teviot, hv patent, 
dated *lth December 1696, to himself and tho heirs male 
lawfully procreated of his body, and became lieutenant-gen- 
eral, 1st January 1704. Ho died at London, 14th January 
1711, nnd was buried in Westminster Abbey, where his bro- 
ther erected a noble monument to his memory. As he left 
no issue, his title of viscount of Teviot became extinct. He 
married a foreign lady, named Macktellina, Walrave de 
Nimmeguen, and in Fountainhall’s Decisions, (vol. ii. p. 
199,) there is a report of a cause against him by his wife, for 
an aliment. 

Thane, (from tne German word dnjan «r the</an, a sword,) 
a title in use among the Anglo-Saxons, nnd supposed by 
Skene to have been equal in rank to an earl's son. Camden 
says the thanes were only dignified by the offices which they 
bore. Chalmers has given a very clear account of the office 
of a thane, which he shows to have been one of a subordi- 
nate nature. The thanes were mere land-stewards or bai- 
liffs, who had the management of the rtUcyns , that is, the 
bondmen or nativi, as the serf's were called. The author hist 
mentioned says, ( Caledonia , vol. i. p. 716,) they “are more 
dignified by fiction than memorable from fact. Thanes and 
thauedoms were unknown to Celtic Scotland, as they were 
equally unheard of in Celtic Ireland.” He adds in a note, 
“ It is a still more instructive fact that the thanedoms of 
Scotland lay all on the east coast, the proper country of the 
Scoto-Saxons, and nut on the western shores of Galloway, 

! Argyle, and Ross, the appropriate districts of the Gaelic peo- 


ple. The Scottish historians, indeed, speak of the exist- j 
cnco of thanes in North Britain during the Celtic times of j 
Macbeth ; but they are not to be believed when they scribble I 
of improbabilities, whereof, either as writers or as witnesses, 
they knew, nothing but the name ; yet sober inquiry resists j 
in vain, the overpowering magic of Shakspere, which will for j 
ever convince the eye and the understanding that ‘ the thane j 
of Cawdor lives.’ ” The name and office did not come intc | 
use in Scotland till they were falling into desuetude in Eng- 
land, “because,” as Chalmers remarks, “the Scoto-Saxon 
period in Scotland did not commence till after the Saxon 
period of the English annals had ended.” In England, a 
freeman not noble was raised to the rank of a thane by 
acquiring a certain portion of land, by making three voyages 
at sea, or by receiving holy orders. It is doubtful whether 
the office of thane was hereditary. That of Cawdor appears 
to have been so. 

The ahthane, that is, the thane of an abbot, or ecclesiasti- 
cal bailiff or steward, was of higher dignity than the thane, 
the royal bailiff or steward, (see Ahthane, vol. i. p. 16). 

THOM, James, a self-taught sculptor of great 
original genius, was born in Ayrshire in 1799. 
At first an obscure stone-cutter, without cduca- j 
tion or any knowledge of the schools ot art, he all 
at once became celebrated for a group, the size of 
life, cut. with great skill and perfect truth of char- 
acter, in the Scottish grey stone in which lie had 
been accustomed to work, representing “ Tam O’ 
Shunter and Soutcr Johnny,” the exact embodi- 
ment, in form, attitude, and expression, of the re- 
nowned personages of Burns 1 immortal poem, as 
conveyed In these lilies : 

- “ Ae market night, 

Tam had got planted unco right, 

Fast by an ingle, blcezing finely, 

Wi’ reaming swats, that drank divinely; 

And at his elbow Souter Johnny, 

Ilia ancient, trusty, drowlhy crony.” 

This admirable group was exhibited in Edinburgh 
in November 1828, and afterwards in several of 
the other principal towns of Scotland. It was 
subsequently removed to London, and secured for 
the humble but highly-gifted sculptor both fame 
and employment, numerous orders for statues and 
busts being given to him in the metropolis. With 
another group, “Old Mortality,” also in grey 
stone, it was purchased by some speculators, who 
sent them with an agent for exhibition in Ameri- 
ca. No returns being obtained from that person 
nor any report of his proceedings, Mr. Thom him- 
self was induced to leave London about the yeai 
1837, and sail to the United States in pursuit of 
him. In this object he to some extent succeeded, 
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nod receiving considerable encouragement to re- 
main, he commenced the practice of his profession 
at New York, joining to it that of a builder and 
architect. IIo was favoured with numerous or- 
ders for copies of his far-famed groups, besides 
being commissioned to chisel others, of a similar 
kind, and as he was both frugal and industrious, 
he was enabled to save money. He died at his 
lodgings in New York, of consumption, 17th April 
1850, aged 51. 

TIIOM, William, one of the most natural of 
our minor poets, was born in Aberdeen towards 
the close of 1799, or beginning of 1800. TTis pa- 
rents were in the humblest circumstances, and lie 
was lame from his birth. He lost his father at an 
Lilly age, and his widowed mother was so poor 
that she could not give him education and scarce- 
ly food. At the age of ten, therefore, he was 
placed in a factory to earn his bread. After four 
years’ apprenticeship, he entered the weaving 
establishment of Messrs. Gordon, Ilarron & Co. 
in his native city, where he continued for seven- 
teen years. In the hope of bettering his condi- 
tion, he then removed to the village of Newtyle, 
Forfarshire, the inhabitants of which were at that 
time, and to a great extent are yet, almost exclu- 
sively occupied as weavers of linen fabrics, chiefly 
■sheetings, for the manufacturers of Dundee. In 
1837, the failure of certain great commercial esta- 
blishments in America was the means of stopping 
upwards of 6,000 looms in Dundee and the adja- 
cent villages, and William Thom’s among the rest. 
The misery and distress which ensued among the 
humble and dependent class of weavers were very 
great. Thom and his family, for he was at this 
time married, suffered the utmost privation and 
want. Houseless and penniless, he was forced to 
wander through the country with them, deriving 
his only subsistence from his flute. On one of 
these occasions, while travelling, footsore, hun- 
gry, and weary, through Fife, he had the added 
agony of his child dying from want, in an unshel- 
tered outhouse, lieturning to Aberdeen, he was 
glad to find employment at the miserable pittance 
of six shillings a-week. Thence he proceeded to 
Tiiverury, about fifteen miles north-west of Aber- 
deen, where he obtained “ customer work.” For 
seven or eight months in the year he was enabled 


by weaving to earn ten or twelve shillings a-week. 

It was while he resided at Invcrury that he be- 
gan to contribute some small poems to an Aber- 
deen paper. Ilis ‘Mithcrlcss Bairn,’ published in 
that local print, attracted the notice of James 
Adam Gordon, Esq. of Knockespock, who imme- 
diately sent him five pounds, and in 1841 invited 
him to visit him at an estate which ho had near 
Bristol. On his return to Scotland, Thom married 
a second wife, his first having died in 1840. His 
poems were published in one volume in 1845. 
He died at Hawkhill, near Dundee, Feb. 28, 1848, 
leaving a widow and three children, in great pov- 
erty. His portrait is subjoined. 



THOMSON, Jamks, the celebrated poet of tno 
Seasons, was born September 11, 1700, at Ednam, 
within two miles of Kelso, being one of the nine 
children of the minister of that place. After re- 
ceiving the usual course of school education at 
Jedburgh, lie was sent to the university of Edin- 
burgh, with the view of studying for the ministry; 
but he soon relinquished all intention of entering 
the church. After acting some time as private 
tutor to Lord Binning, he went to London, whore 
lie wrote the poem of 4 Winter,’ which was pur- 
chased by Miller for a very small sum, and pub- 
lished in March 1726, with a dedication to Sir 
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Spencer Compton. The poem gained by degrees 
on the public, and soon brought the author many 
friends, among others Dr. Bundle, afterwards 
bishop of Derr), who recommended him to Lord- 
chancellor Talbot, from whose patronage lie after- 
wards derived the most essential benefit. In 
1727 he publishej his ‘Summer,’ inscribed to 
Bubb Doduington. The same year he produced 
* A Poem on the Death of Sir Isaac Newton,’ and 
his ‘Britannia,’ a poetical appeal, designed to 
rouse the nation to the assertion of its rights 
against the Spaniards, for their interruptions to 
our trade. In the beginning of 1728 appeared 
his ‘Spring,’ dedicated to the Countess of Hert- 
ford; and in 1730 his ‘Autumn’ was published in 
a quarto edition of his works, in which the Sea- 
sons arc placed in their natural order. 

In 1729 he brought on the stage his tragedy of 
* Sophonisba;’ but its success was not commensu- 
rate with the expectations that had been formed 
regarding it. Having been selected as the tra- 
velling companion of the lion. Charles Talbot, 
‘eldest son of the lord-chancellor, with that young 
gentleman he made a tour on the Continent, and 
visited most of the courts of Europe. On his re- 
turn his lordship appointed him his secretary of 
Briefs, which was nearly a sinecure. Soon after, 
lie published his poem of ‘ Liberty,’ which, though 
but cuddly received, lie himself thought the best 
of all his writings. By the death of Lord Talbot, 
Thomson was deprived of his post of secretary, 
and Lord Ilardwicke, who succeeded to the chan- 
cellorship, bestowed it on another. By the good 
offices of Mr., afterwards Lord Lyttleton, he be- 
came known to Frederick prince of Wales, who 
conferred on him a pension of £100 a-vear. In 
1738 he produced a second tragedy, entitled ‘ Aga- 
memnon,’ which, although not very favourably 
received, brought him a handsome sum. In the 
year following lie offered to the stage another 
tragedy, called ‘ Edward and Eleonora,’ but the 
dramatic censor withheld his sanction from its re- 
presentation, in consequence of his connection with 
the prince of Wales. In 1740, in conjunction with 
Mallet, he composed ‘ The Masque of Alfred,’ by 
command of the prince, for the entertainment of 
his royal highness’ court at his summer residence 
at Cliefden. In this piece appeared the national 


song of ‘Rule, Britannia,’ written by Thomson. 

In 1745 the most successful of all his plays, ‘Tan-, 
cred and Sigismunda,’ founded on a story in Gil j 
Bias, was brought out and received with great 
applause. It is still occasionally performed ; but ! 
none of his tragedies possesses much dramatic in- 
terest. His friend, Mr. Lyttleton, being now in j 
office, procured for him the situation of surveyor- 
general of the Leeward Islands, with a salary of 1 
£300 a-vear, the duties of which were performed j 
by deputy. Ip 1746 appeared his admirable po- 



em of ‘The Castle of Indolence,’ which exhibits '■ 
throughout a high degree of moral, poetical, and j 
descriptive power. While engaged in the prepa- 
ration of another tragedy for the stage, he was ' 
seized with an illness which proved fatal. One j 
summer evening, in his walk from London to 
Richmond, where he resided, he overheated him- | 
self by the time he had reached Hammersmith, I 
and imprudently taking a boat to go the rest of ! 
the way by water, he caught cold on the river, j 
and found himself next day in a high fever. By 
the aid of medicine, however, he so far recovered 
as to be declared out of danger; but being tempt- 
ed by tine weather to expose himself once more jj 
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| to the evening dews, his fever returned with vio- 
j , lence, and he died August 22, 1748. Ho was 
j buried in the church at Richmond; and the earl 
of Buchan afterwards erected a brass plate on the 
wall of the church, witli a suitable inscription. 
In 1762 a monument was erected to his memory 
in Westminster Abbey, with the profits of an edi- 
tion of his works. Ilis tragedy of Coriolanus, 
which he left behind him, was brought on the 
stage for the benefit of his sisters, to whom 
throughout life he had always shown the most 
brotherly affection. “ Thomson,” says I)r. John- 
j son, “ was of a stature above the middle size, and 
j ‘more fat than bard beseems,’ of a dull counte- 
nance, and a gross, unanimated, uninviting ap- 
pearance, silent in mingled company, but cheerful 
; among select friends, and by his friends very ten- 
| tlcrly and warmly beloved.” His poem of the 
: Seasons will always remain one of the classics of 
: English literature. 

THOMSON, William, LL.D., an industri- 
! mis miscellaneous writer, was born in 1716 in a 
' cottage in the parish of Forteviot, Perthshire, 
i His father, Matthew Thomson, a carpenter and 
I builder, rented a small farm from the carl of Kin- 
j until, and his mother was the daughter of a neigh- 
i Louring schoolmaster, named Miller. lie received 
his elementary education at the parish school, and 
became so great a favourite with his teacher, that, 
ou the latter’s removal to a more profitable esta- 
blishment at Inch t lire, on the banks of the Tay, 
young Thomson, at his special request, was al- 
lowed to accompany him. lie was afterwards 
sent to the grammar-school of Perth, where he 
had for a school-fellow William Murray, after- 
: wards the first carl of Mansfield. Thence lie was 
; removed, in his fifteenth year, to the university of 
| St. Andrews, where he soon attained great emi- 
nence, both as a classical scholar and as a meta- 
physician. In 1763 he was introduced by the 
professors to the notice of Lord Kinnoul, then 
chancellor of the university, who appointed him 
his librarian at Dupplin Castle. Being destined 
for the church, lie obtained, through the influence 
of his patron, one of the king’s bursaries at St. 
j Andrews, and after studying six years there, and 
! attending two sessions at the university of Edin- 
burgh, he was admitted a licensed preacher, and 


soon after was appointed assistant minister and 
successor at Monivaird, to which he was ordained 
in 1776. 

Unfortunately, his social disposition and convi- 
vial habits rendered his conduct on too many oc- 
casions certainly not altogether becoming that of 
a minister of the gospel; and, in the course of a 
few years, he deemed it expedient to resign his 
charge, and repair to London to try his fortune, 
his patron the earl of Kinnoul allowing him for 
two or three years £50 a-ycar out of his private 
purse. lie now devoted himself to literature as a j 
profession, and the first important work lie under - j 
took was the continuation of Dr. Watson’s ‘ His- 
tory of Philip III.,’ which he completed in 2 vols. 
8vo, in 1786, about which time he obtained from 
the university of St. Andrews the degree of LL.D. 

Tt would be impossible to enumerate all the pub- 
lications on which he was engaged, as lie literally 
wrote on all possible subjects connected with tin* 
politics, the history, or the passing occurrences of 
the times in which lie lived. lie was at all times 
ready to undertake any sort of employment for 
tho booksellers, and is described as having been 
the most active, laborious, and indefatigable man 
of letters that appeared in the long reign of George 
TIT., and one who could “boast that lie had writ- j 
ten on a greater variety of subjects Ilian any of 
his contemporaries.” lie died at his house at 
Kensington, March 16, 1817, in the 71st year of 
his age. He was twice married, first to Diana 
Miltone, a countrywoman of his own ; and, sec- 
ondly, to the authoress of ‘ The Labyrinth of Life,’ 
and other novels, and had children by both his 
wives. Among his original works, compilations, 
continuations, and translations, may be mentioned 
the following: 

Travels in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 1782, 8vo. 

History of Great Britain, from the Latin Manuscript ot 
Alexander Cunningham. 1787, ‘2 vols. 4to. 

The Man in the Moon ; a satire, after the manner ol 
Swift. London, 1782, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Memoirs of the War in Asia, from 1780 to 1784. 1788, 

2 vols. 8vo. i 

Appeal to tho People of England on behalf of Warren I 
Hastings. 1788, 8vo. | 

Mnmmnth, or Human Nature displayed on a Grand Scale, j 
in a Tour with the Tinkers into the Central Pails of Africa, i 
1789, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Travels into Norway, Denmark, and Sweden 1792. 

Continuation of Goldsmith’s History of Greece, from Al- 
exander the Great to the Sacking of Constantinople. 2 vols. 
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Buchanan’s Travels in the Hebrides. 1793, 8vo. 

Introduction to the Trial of Mr. Hastings. 1796, 8vo. 

Military Memoirs, second edition. London, 1805, 8vo. 

Travels to the North Cape, translated from the Italian of 
Accrbi. 4to. 

Caledonia, or the Clans of Yore, a tragedy in five acts. 
1818, 8vo. 

Many of Dr. Thomson's publications appeared under as- 
sumed names. He was the compiler of a Commentary on 
the Bible, published under the name of Harrison ; and of the 
Narrative of an Expedition against tjie Revolted Negroes of 
Surinam, supposed to be written by Lieutenant-colonel Sted- 
man, who, however, was a chief actor in the scones described. 

He also compiled the historical part of Dodsley’s Annual 
Register for ten years; and wrote for The European Maga- 
zine, The English Review, of which lie was, in the latter part 
of its career, sole proprietor; The Political Herald, The Ora- 
cle, and The Whitehall Evening Post. 

Besides the works mentioned, he is likewise said to be the 
author of Newto’s and Hall's Travels in Scotland. 

THOMSON, George, editor of a well-known 
1 Collection of Scottish Songs,’ and celebrated as 
“ the friend and correspondent of Burns,” was the 
son of Robert Thomson, teacher at Limekilns, 
Fifeshire, and Anne Stirling, hid wife, and was 
born there, 4th March 1757, or, as lie himself 
thought, in 1759. Ilis father having removed to 
Banff, the subject of this notice received bis edu- 
cation at the grammar school of that burgh. The 
family subsequently went to reside at Edinburgh, 
and in 1776 George obtained a situation as clerk 
iu the office of a writer to the signet. In 1780, 
through the influence of Mr. George Home, the 
author of the tragedy of ‘ Douglas,’ he was ap- 
pointed junior clerk to the honourable the com- 
missioners of the board of trustees for manufac- 
tures, &c., in Scotland. He afterwards succeeded 
to the post of principal clerk, under the secretary- 
ship, first of Mr. Robert Arbuthnot, and subse- 
quently of his son, Sir William Arbuthnot, bar- 
onet. In this situation he continued till the year 
1838, having altogether served the board for near- 
ly sixty years. 

From an early period he had devoted his leisure 
hours to the study of music and painting, but as 
he grew in years, the charms of the former pre- 
dominated, and having acquired a knowledge of 
the violin, it was his custom, he tells us, after the 
hours of business, “to con over our Scottish mel- 
odies, and to devour the chorusses of Handel’s 
oratorios, in which, when performed at St. Ceci- 
lia’s Hall, he generally took a part, along with a 
few other gentlemen.” So great was his devotion 


to music, and to that of his native land in parti. | 
cular, that he resolved upon forming a national | 
collection of our best melodies and songs, with \ 
suitable accompaniments. In an autobiographical ; 
sketch of his life written by him for the ‘ Land of 
Burns’ in 1838, he says, in reference to the diffi- 
culties which he had to encounter in commencing 
such a task : “ On examining with great atten- 
tion the various collections on which I could by : 
any means lay my hands, I found them all more 
or less exceptionable ; a sad mixture of good and 
evil, the pure and the impure. Tho melodies in ' 
general were without any symphonies to intro- 
duce and conclude them ; and the accompaniments, 
for the piano only, meagre and commonplace; i 
while the verses united with the melodies were, in 
a great many instances, coarse and vulgar, the \ 
productions of a rude age, and such as could not | 
be tolerated or sung in good society.” The ac- J 
com paid ments to the different airs were supplied j 
by l’leyel, Haydn, and others of the most eminent i 
composers of that day, and for the poetry and the j 
adaptation of new verses to old tunes, lie had the j 
assistance of Robert Burns, the fittest man of mo - 
dern times for sucli an undertaking. He had al- j 
ready contributed many fine songs to a publica- j 
tion of a similar kind, called Johnson’s ‘Scots Mu- i 
sical Museum,’ and on being applied to by Mr 1 
Thomson, lie entered with ardour on this to him j 
“labour of love.” Ilis enthusiasm was at once ! 
excited, and altogether he wrote for Mr. Thom- :j 
son’s ‘ Collection ’ one hundred and twenty songs, |! 
besides giving him permission to use those which 
lie had written for Johnson’s Museum. Their cor- | 
respondence commenced in 1792, and the letters j 
which passed between them, with all the songs he ; 
had contributed, were first printed in Dr. Currie’s ■' 
edition of the poet’s works, Mr. 'Thomson having ; 
given them freely up for the purpose, on learning , 
that it was to be published for the benefit of his | 
widow and family. 

The work on which Mr. Thomson had bestowed jj 
so much of his time and attention forms five vol- j! 
umes folio. The first volume was published at ji 
Edinburgh in 1799, three years after Burns’ death, 1 
under the title of ‘A Select Collection of original i| 
Scottish Airs for the Voice, to which are added 
introductory and concluding Symphonies and Ac- li 
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companiments for the Pianoforte and the Violin 
by Pleyel and Kozeluch. With select and char- 
acteristic Verses by the most admired Scottish 
Poets.’ The concluding volume appeared in 1818. 
'Mr. Thomson subsequently published similar Col- 
lections of Welsh and Irish Melodies. After 
Burns’ death a charge was, most unjustly, brought 
against Mr. Thomson of having withheld from 
him all remuneration for his assistance, but the 
calumny was easily refuted. The poet was of too 
proud and independent a spirit to accept of any 
price for his services. He not only returned with 
indignation a sum of money which Mr. Thomson 
sent to him, but declared that if he ever again 
hinted at any requital for his contributions, he 
would hold no farther correspondence with him. 

In September 1838, after leaving the Trustees’ 
office, Mr. Thomson went to reside in London, 

I and afterwards in Brighton. Jn June 1845, he 
| returned to Edinburgh. In March 1847, he was I 
publicly presented with an elegant silver vase, by 
a numerous body of his friends and admirers in 
that city. Lord Cockburn presided on the occa- 
sion, and the following sentiment expressed by 
his lordship was a most deserved and fitting com- 
pliment to his character. “ It is,” he said, “plea- 
sant to admire a man for his public services ; it is 
pleasant to pay a tribute to his understanding, but 
it is far more gratifying to the heart to say that 
you love him for his virtues.” In 1848, Mr. 
Thomson again went to reside in London, but in 
the end of the following year he finally returned 
to Edinburgh. He died at Leith, 18th February 
1851, at the advanced age of ninety-two, and was 
buried at ICensal Green cemetery, near London. 
He had married, in 1783, the daughter of a Lieu- 
tenant Miller of the 50th regiment, and had by 
her a large family. Six of his children survived 
him, namely, Colonel Robert Thomson, royal en- 
gineers ; Assistant-commissary-gcncral William 
Thomson; Mrs. Hogarth, wire of George Ho- 
garth, Esq., author of the ‘ History of Music,’ and 
mother-in-law of Charles Dickens, and three other 
! daughters who resided with him. 
i His half-brother, Mr. Keith Thomson, music- 
l waster at Inverness, died there in November 
j 1855, aged 83. He was induced to go to Invcr- 

! n ess many years previously by the magistrates, 
Hi. 


who were desirous of his services in the town as 
a teacher of music, and guaranteed him an annual 
sum of £40, which was paid him till his death. 

THOMSON, Thomas, an eminent, antiquarian, 
and at his death president of the Bannatyne Club, 
was the eldest son of the Rev. Thomas Thomson, 
minister of Dailly, Ayrshire, by his second wife, 
Mary Hay, daughter of Francis Hav, in Loch- 
side, parish of Dundouald, and was born in the 
manse of Dailly, 10th November 1768. His pro- 
genitors were proprietors of the lands of Newton 
of Coilessie in Fife, which were sold in 17G0by 
James Thomson, M.D., translator of the Com- 
mentaries of the Emperor Antoninus, London, 
1747, 8vo. His grandfather, the Rev. Thomas 
Thomson, was minister of Auchtermuchty, and 
his great-grandfather, the Rev. James Thomson, 
was minister, first at Colinton, and afterwards at 
Elgin, where he died 1st June 1726, bequeathing 
600 inerks to buy Bibles for the poor of the par- 
ish. A younger brother of tho subject of this no- 
tice w r as the Rev. John Thomson of Duddingston, 
celebrated as one of tho best landscape painters 
that Scotland ever produced, a memoir of whom 
follows. 

Mr. Thomas Thomson was originally intended, 
like so many of his family, for the church, and in 
1782 was sent to pursue his studies in the univer- 
sity of Glasgow. After completing the usual cur- 
riculum, he took the degree of A.M. 27th April 
1789. During the two following sessions he at- 
tended tho lectures on divinity and ecclesiastical 
history, but the bent of his mind being otherwise, 
he then resolved upon abandoning all views in 
reference to the church, and adopting the legal 
profession instead. Accordingly, after attending 
the law classes of the celebrated Professor Millar 
at Glasgow, he went to the university of Edin- 
burgh, and on 10th December 1793, was admitted 
advocate. Ilis fondness for antiquarian pursuits 
soon became known, and m 1800 he was selected 
to edit a contemplated collected edition of the 
works of Lord Hailes, to be accompanied with 
memoirs of his life and his correspondence, which, 
however, never appeared, but he rendered some 
assistance to an edition of that learned judge’s 
‘ Annals,’ and ‘ Historical Tracts,’ which was pub- 
lished in 1819. 

2 N 
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In the early part of the year 1800, the state of 
the public records throughout the kingdom was 
brought under the consideration of the House of 
Commons, and an address being presented to the 
king on the subject, two royal commissions in ref- 
erence to them were issued, dated 19th July 1800, 
and 23d May 1806, and it was resolved that a 
deputy-clerk-rcgister for Scotland should be ap- 
pointed. Lord Frederick Campbell, then lord- 
clerk-register, and one of the record commission- 
ers, addressed a memorial to his majesty, and ob- 
tained a royal warrant for the creation of such an 
office, dated 19th June 1806. On the 30th of the 
same month, he appointed Mr. Thomson deputy- 
clerk-register. To the duties of this important 
situation he devoted his whole attention, and by 
his judicious management and unwearied superin- 
tendence the entire system of the public registries 
was revised and improved, and a series of publi- 
cations commenced which are honourable alike to 
himself, to the record commissioners, and to Scot- 
land. His portrait is subjoined. 



In February 1828, Mr. Thomson was admitted 
one of the principal clerks of the court of session. 
The duties of this office did not materially inter- 
fere with his labours in the record publications 


and other congenial pursuits. On the institution 
of the Bannatyne Club in 1823, for the publica- 
tion of works illustrative of the history and anti- 
quities of Scotland, Mr. Thomson was chosen 
vice-president, and on the death, in September 
1832, of Sir Walter Scott, the founder and first 
president of the club, ho was unanimously elected 
president. He took an active interest in its pro- 
ceedings till bis death. He died at his residence 
at Shrubhill, Leith Walk, pear Edinburgh, Octo- 
ber 2, 1852. Ho had married Anne, daughter of 
Thomas Reed, Esq., at one time an army agent 
in Dublin. Her mother was the daughter of Sir 
| Francis James Buchanan, and she was by mar- 
riage niece to General Drummond of Druma 
whence, Perthshire. 

The following list of the publications brought 
out under his superintendence shows how much | 
he accomplished for the elucidation of the ancient 
historical and legal muniments of Scotland, be- 
sides the aid which he so liberally gave to other 
associates in the same work : 

Works published under the authority of the 
Record Commissioners : 

Inquisitionnm ad Capcllam Domini Regis Retomatamm, 
qnre in Puhlicis Arcliivis Scoti® adhuc servantur, Abbrevi- 
utio. 1811, 1816, 3 vok folio. 

Registrant Magni Sigilli Regum Scotorum in Arcbivig 
Puhlicis asservatum, MCCCVL— MCCCCXX1V. 1814, fed. 

The Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland. Vol. ii. to vol. 
xi. MCCCCXXIV. — M DCCVII. 1814 to 1824, 10 vols. 
folio. The first volume of the series, to contain the 4 Regi- 
am Majestatein,* with the most ancient recorded proceedings 
and acts of parliament, was delayed till the conclusion of tho 
entire work. Previous to April 1841, when his official con- 
nection with the General Register House and the Record 
Commission terminated, Mr. Thomson had completed, or pre- 
pared for press, with the exception of the preface, all that he 
considered as properly appertaining to the series of the public 
statutes of Scotland. The volume was published in 1844, 
.under the superintendence of Mr. Innes, who contributed the 
preliminary matter, and made large additions to the volume. 

The Acts of tho Lords Auditors of Causes and Complaints, 
MCOCCLXVI. — MCCCCXCIV. 1839, folio. 

The Acts of the Lords of Council in Civil Causes, 
MCCCCLXXVIII. — MCCCCXCV. 1839, folio. 

Abbreviations of various Registers, printed ex- 
clusively for the use of the office, according to tho j 
plans digested by Mr. Thomson : ! j 

A Continuation of the Retours of Services to the Chancery 
Office, from the Union, A. D. 1707. , j 

An Abbreviate or Digest of the Registers of Sasines, Gen- 
eral and Particular, arranged in counties, with relative In- 
dexes, from the 1st of January 1781. 
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An" Abbreviate of Adjudications from the same period to 
1830 . 

An Abbreviate of Inhibitions, General and Particular, ar- 
ranged in Counties, from the same period to 1830. 

The first Annual Report of the Deputy-clerk Register of 
Scotland, 1807, folio. This, and the next four Reports, 1808 
to 1811, form one volume with a general title, and an Index 
of the principal contents. The sixth to the fourteenth Re- 
port, in 1822, being the latest furnished by Mr. Thomson, 
form a similar volume when bound together. 

Miscellaneous, Historical, or Antiquarian works, 
chiefly printed for private circulation : 

A Compilation of the forms of Process in the Court of 
Session during the earlier periods after its establishment, with 
the Variations which they have since undergone, &c. Edin- 
burgh, 1809, 8vo. 

A Collection of Inventories, and other Records of the Royal 
Wardrobe and Jewelliouse; and of the Artillery and Muni- 
tion in some of the Royal Castles, 1488—1606. Edinburgh, 
1815, 4to. 

The Chamberlain Rolls, 1306—1406. Edinburgh, 1817. 
Included under the next division. 

In his Tenth Annual Report Mr. Thomson alludes to these 
two works, which he says “ are not strictly official, but which 
my official situation has enabled me to undertake with some 
peculiar advantages, and to which I have been prompted by 
the desire of laying open some of the least known and least 
accessible of our ancient records, to those whose literary taste 
may lead them to the study and cultivation of Scottish his- 
tory and antiquities.” 

Inventory of Work done for the State, by (Evan Tyler) bis 
Majesty’s Printer in Scotland, December 1642— October 1647. 
Edinburgh, 1815, 4to. 

Ane Addicioun of Scottis Cronikles and Deidis. A short 
Chronicle of the Reign of James the Second, King of Scots. 
Prom Asloane’s Manuscript in the Auchinleek Library. Ed- 
inburgh, 1819, small 4to. 

Memoirs of the Affafrs of Scotland from the Restoration of 
King Charles Second, A. D. 1660. By Sir George Macken- 
zie of Rosehaugh, Knight. Edinburgh, 1821, 4to. 

Memoirs of the Lives and Characters of the Right Hon- 
ourable George Baillie of Jerviswood and of Lady Grissell, by 
their Daughter, Lady Murray. Edinburgh, 1822, 8vo. This 
interesting volume was re-published for sale in 1824, small 
octavo. 

Menu de la Maison de la Royne faict. Par Mons. de Pin- 
guillon, M.D.LX1I. (Edinburgh, 1824), 4to. 

Historical and other works edited for the Ban- 
natyne Club : 

Alex. Myln. Vitae Dunkeldensi's Ecclesiae Episcoporum. 
1823, 4 to. 

Discours Particular d’Escosse, esent en 1559. 1824, 4to. 

The History and Life of King James the Sext. 1825, 4to. 

Memoirs of his own Life by Sir James Melville of Halhill. 
1827, 4to 

Memoirs ot bis own Life and Times by Sir James Turner. 
1829, 4to. 

I The History of Scotland by John Lesley, Bishop of Ross. 

! 1830, 4to. 

Collection of Ancient Scottish Prophecies in alliterative 
verse. 1833, 4to. 

Diurnal of Remarkable 'Occurrents from the Pollok MS. 
1838, 4to. 


The Ragman Rolls, 1291—1296. 1834, 4to. 

The Book of the Universall Kirk of Scotland, 1560 — 1618L 
1839, 1840, 1845, 3 vols. 4t.o. 

The Accounts of the Great Chamberlains of Scotland, Ac. 
1326—1406, 2 vols. printed in the year 1817, and circulated 
in 1841. Vol. 3, 1406-1453. 1845, 4to. 

A Diary of the Public Correspondence of Sir Thomas Hope 
of Craighall. 1843, 4to. 

Munimenta Vetuatiora Comitatus de Mortoun, and Origi- 
nal Letters and Papers in the Archives of the Earls of Mor- 
ton. 1852, 4to. 

Law Papers : 

The number of Session papers prepared by Mr. Thomson 
was not considerable. One of them has been regarded as of 
peculiar value, the ‘ Memorial for Thomas Cranstoun, Esq. of 
Dewar, against Archibald Gibson, Esq.’ 24th February 1816, 
as containing an elaborate investigation into the subject of 
the valued property in Seotlund in early times, under the 
name of old and new extent. 

Mr. Thomson contributed some articles to the 
earlier numbers of the Edinburgh Review; and 
on more than one occasion, the charge of the Re- 
view itself was intrusted to his care by Mr. Jef- 
frey, the oditor, during his absence from Edin- 
burgh. 

A biographical memoir of Mr. Thomson, fur- 
nished by Mr. David Laing to the Bannatync 
Club, has mainly supplied the materials for this 
notice of its second president. 

THOMSON, Rkv. John, a highly distinguish- 
ed landscape painter, the youngest brother of the 
subject of the preceding notice, was born at the 
manse of Dailly, Ayrshire, September 1, 1778. 

II is father, the minister of that parish, whose 
fourth son ho was, intended him, as well as bis 
brother Thomas, for the ministry, but lie had been j 
gifted with a fine genius for depicting the more ro- 
mantic aspects of nature, and he would rather that 
he had been allowed to have followed its guidance 
than devote himself to studies of such a widely 
different character. On his father intimating his 
wish to him that lie should be a minister, he went 
down on his knees before him, and with tears in | 
his eyes implored him to make him a painter. | 
Fathers, however, as Shakspere says, “ have flin- j 
ty hearts, no tears can move them.” The old i 
gentleman merely patted him on the head, and i 
bade him go to his book and learn his lessons. ! 
From early boyhood, he was accustomed to wan- ! 
der to great distances from the manse, to view the j 
romantic scenery along the banks of the Girvau 
water, and on his return home, he would record 
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his impressions of it on the walls of the house, on 
pasteboard, or on any stray pie^e of paper, using 
for the purpose, in the absence of more suitable 
implements, charred wood or candle-snuffings, or 
anything else he could procure that would do. At 
this period he would rise at two o’clock of a sum- 
mer morning, and travel several miles to witness 
a peculiar effect at sunrise, from its rays pene- 
trating a neighbouring wood. At the same time 
that he thus studied nature he did not neglect the 
acquisition of a knowledge of physical science, and 
made himself thoroughly acquainted with astro- 
nomy, geology, optics, and chemistry. Whatever 
was striking, picturesque, or effective in nature 
had early attracted his attention, but, as he grew 
in years, he penetrated deeper than the mere ex- 
ternal world. “ He was familiar,” says a personal 
friend of his, who had many opportunities of know- 
ing his mind, “ with the laws of nature before he 
attempted to represent them ; and to the study of 
the natural world, during his early years, he at- 
tributed all his knowledge, and his intense love of 
art.” 

He was sent to the university of Edinburgh, to 
prepare for the ministry, and during the years lie 
remained at college he had little time for painting, 
except in the university vacations in summer, 
when he quietly pursued his favourite study. In 
the course of his last session, in Edinburgh, he 
took a month’s lessons from Alexander Nay- 
smith, the father of the Scottish school of land- 
scape painting, and this was all the instruction in 
art that he ever received. On attaining his twen- 
ty-first year, lie was licensed for the ministry, and 
his father dying shortly after, lie was appointed 
his successor in Dailly, being ordained minister of 
that parish in 1800. 

During the time that he remained at Dailly, lie 
painted a number of landscapes, which he made 
presents of to his friends. In 1805 lie was trans- 
lated to the pastoral charge of the parish of Dud- 
•dingston, within a mile of Edinburgh. ITis pre- 
dilection for art had grown stronger with his 
years, and the scenery around his new neighbour- 
hood, which included within it the fine old ruin of 
Queen Mary’s ancient castle of Craigmillar, af- 
forded titting subjects for his pencil. He soon 
became celebrated as a landscape painter, and be- 


ing early admitted an honorary member <ff the 
Royal Scottish academy, his works continued to 
grace the walls of their exhibitions as long as life 
was spared to him. His subjects were found in 
the grandenr and sublimity of nature, and his 
stylo is marked chiefly by great power and breadth 
of general effect, and the embodiment of a senti- | 

ment suitable to the scene. Orders for pictures ! 

poured in upon him from all quarters, and at one | 

period his annual receipts from this souree alone 
actually amounted to £1,800. . For the first pic- 
ture he sold lie got fifteen guineas. He himself 
thought this too much, but on consulting Mr. 
Williams, the well-known delineator of Grecian j 
scenery, on the subject, bis friend told him that i 
his picture was worth three times the money, and 
he was satisfied. In the heyday of his prosperity, j 

he has counted nine carriages in a forenoon at his ! 

door at Dnddingston with orders for pictures. 
Ancient castles and decayed fortresses were fa- 
vourite subjects with him, and he searched far and 
near for them, executing sketches of those best 
known. Dunstaffnage near Oban, Dnnluce in ' 
Galloway, Wolf’s Crag, and every other place of j : 
note, were painted by him, besides numerous 
views of Craigmillar in every variety of aspect. 

He studied much the works of the old masters, 
Salvator Rosa, Poussin, Claud, &c., but he did 
not imitate them. His own genius was too origi- 
nal for that, and besides, he devoted it to the de- 
lineation of Scottish, not Italian scenery. His 
representations of the internal scenery of his na- 
tive land are marked by great truthfulness, beau- 
ty, and poetical sentiment. The Trosacbs, Ben- 
blaffen, Glenfishie, Lochlomond, Loch Achray, 
Aeliray water, Loch Etivc, and the other princi- 
pal lakes of the north and west of Scotland, were 
repeatedly portrayed by him, and always with 
success. A small picturo of Achray water done 
by him was by the best judges pronounced one of 
the happiest efforts of pictorial genius. While 
engaged painting, it was his habit to repeat pas- 
sages from the Greek, Latin, and English poets 
that approximately bore on the subject in hand, 
or the particular aspect under which he proposed 
to represent it. Among his frequent visitors at 
Duddingston manse were Sir Walter Scott, John 
Clerk of Eldin, advocate, afterwards Lord Eldiu, j 
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Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, and most of the leading 
counsel at the Scottish bar. Clerk, himself no 
mean artist, used to impress upon him to be bold 
and resolute in painting, for the very effort at 
boldness of expression contributed to strengthen 
the conception of the mind. Ilis house was also 
visited by' every artist of distinction who came to 
Edinburgh. Among the rest, Turner, Wilkie, and 
most of the great English painters of the day, 
found their way to Duddingston manse. 

Notwithstanding his addiction to art, his cleri- 
cal duties were never neglected, and he kept 
pace with the science and thought of the age. 
Among other things, he contributed several arti- 
cles on physical science to some of the earlier 
numbers of the Edinburgh Review, which were 
much admired at the time, for their clear and vig- 
orous stylo. His portrait is subjoined : 



Soon after becoming minister of Dailly, Mr. 
Thomson had married a daughter of the Rev. 
John Renny, minister of Kilmichael, Ayrshire, by 
whom he had a family. His wife having died, he 
married a second time, under circumstances of a 
somewhat romantic nature. The lady was Mrs. 
Fanny Spence or Dalrymple, daughter of Mr. 
Spence, the celebrated London dentist, and widow 


of Mr. Dalrymple of Cleland. She herself was an 
amateur artist of no mean pretensions. Being ac- 
cidentally in the shop of a picture dealer in Edin- 
burgh, she was much struck with a painting of 
the Fall of Foyers. Enquiring the artist’s name, 
she was surprised to find that it was tho Rev. 
Mr. Thomson, for though she had seen several of 
his pictures, she had never beheld any that so 
thoroughly realized her ideal in landscape. De- 
sirous of becoming acquainted with an artist 
whom she admired so much, she soon found an 
opportunity of being introduced to him. Mr. 
Thomson, on his part, felt, the moment he saw 
her, that she was destined to be his wife, for as ho 
said, “She was the only being that he had seen 
for years, with whom he could deeply sympa- 
thise.” They were soon after married, and from 
congeniality of mind and sentiment they found, to 
their continued happiness, that they were indeed 
suited to each other. Mrs. Thomson’s intense 
love for music and painting harmonized perfectly 
with her husband’s tastes, for he was also deeply 
skilled in music, in the cultivation of which he 
took much delight, being an excellent performer 
on tho flute and violin. Mrs. Thomson had a 
class for music, which she taught gratuitously, 
drawn from all parts of the parish, and even from 
Edinburgh. Ilis eldest son, John by name, was 
first mate of the Kent, East Indiaman, at the time 
that that ship took fire and went down, one sheet 
of flame, at sea. On the fire being discovered, 
the captain was so overwhelmed by the astound- 
ing intelligence that he was completely paralysed 
and rendered incapable of issuing orders. Young 
Thomson at once took his place, and ordered tho | 
boats to be lowered. Amidst the most terrific 
scene of distress and alarm, he succeeded in land- 
ing in safety not only all the passengers, but the 
entire crew, himself being the last to quit the 
burning ship. On the arrival of these tidings, 
Mr. Thomson shed tears of delight and honest 
pride at the noble conduct of his son. 

About the beginning of 1840, his health began 
to decline, and during the summer and autumn of 
that year he grew worse. In the middle of Octo- 
ber he was confined to a sickbed, his strength en- 
tirely gone. On the 26th of that month, an Old 
pupil arrived to visit him. Mr. Thomson felt 
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weaker than usual, and had a strong presenti- 
ment that that was the last day he had to live. 
He requested his son and young friend to move 
his bed towards the window, that he might be- 
hold, for the last time, the setting sun. This be- 
ing done, he gazed with such intense earnestness 
on the beautiful scene without that he fainted 
from weakness. lie afterwards fell into a quiet 
slumber, but on the following morning about seven 
o’clock he breathed his last, in his 62d year. Ilis 
character as a man and a minister of the gospel 
was altogether irreproachable. To manners kind, 
affable, and inoffensive, he joined the practice of 
a warm and generous benevolence, and he never 
allowed his love of painting to interfere with the 
discharge of his ministerial duties. As the great- 
est Scottish landscape painter of his time, his 
name will always remain distinguished in the an- 
nals of British art. The materials for this me- 
moir have been mainly furnished by an article in 
* Hogg’s Instructor.’ 

THOMSON, Thomas, M.D. and F.R.S., a dis- 
tinguished chemist, the youngest son of John 
Thomson and Elizabeth Ewan, sister of the Rev. 
John Ewan, minister of Whittingham, East Lo- 
thian, was born at Crieff, 12th April 1773. He 
received the rudiments of education at the parish 
school of his native place, and in his thirteenth 
year was sent to the burgh school of Stirling, then 
presided over by Dr. Doig. Here he continued 
for two years, and acquired a thorough classical 
education, the benefits of which have been so sig- 
nally manifested in his numerous improvements of 
chemical nomenclature now generally adopted in 
the science. In consequence of having written a 
Latin lloratian poem of considerable merit, lie 
was induced, by the advice of his uncle, the Rev. 
Mr. Ewan, who seems to have undertaken the 
charge of his education, to try for a bursary at 
the university of St. Andrews, which was open to 
public competition. After standing an examina- 
tion, he carried the scholarship, which entitled 
him to board and lodgings at the university for 
three years. This was in 1788, and in 1791 he 
went to Edinburgh, and became tutor in the fam- 
ily of Mr. Kerr of Blackshields. Being desirous 
of studying medicine, about the end of 1794 he 
went to reside at Edinburgh with his brother, 
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the Rev. James Thomson, afterwards D.D., and 
minister of the parish of Eccles, Berwickshire, but 
at that time one of the editors of the Encyclope- 
dia Britannica. In the session of 1795-6, he at- 
tended the chemical lectures of the celebrated Dr. 
Black, whose instructions first awoke his latent 
taste for the science of chemistry. In this session 
he wrote the article ‘ Sea* for the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. In November 1796, he succeeded his 
brother in the editorship of the Supplement to the 
third edition of that work. His connection with 
it continued till 1800, and during that period the 
first outline of his system of chemistry appeared in 
its pages, under the articles Chemistry, Mincral- 
ogy, Vegetable Substances, Animal Substances, 
and Dyeing Substances. It was in the article on 
Mineralogy, written about 1798, that he first in- 
troduced the use of symbols into chemical science, 
universally acknowledged to be one of the most 
vatnablc improvements in modern times. He gra- 
duated in 1799, and during the winter session of 
1800-1 he commenced lecturing on chemistry, his 
first course being attended by fifty-two pupils. 

About the year 1802, Dr. Thomson invented 
the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, in which he intro- 
duced the oxygen and hydrogen into one vessel, 
but the whole apparatus having exploded and 
nearly proved fatal to him, he placed the gases iti 
separate gasholders. In August 1804, in a paper 
on lead, lie first published his new nomenclature 
of the oxides and acids, in which Latin and Greek 
numerals were made to denote the number of 
atoms of oxygen in an oxide. This paper was 
translated into the French language, and the no- 
menclature speedily introduced into France. Pre- 
vious to the publication of this arrangement, Brit- 
ish chemists were contented with translations 
from the French, and it was believed on the con- 
tinent that “ Great Britain possessed scarcely a 
successful chemist.” Many of these remarkable 
views were devised by the self-taught chemist un- 
der circumstances very different from the costly 
education and refined apparatus of the modern 
laboratory, for it was in a narrow close in the 
High Street of Edinburgh, at a time when he was 
only in receipt of a salary of £50 a-year, out of 
which he sent £15 to his aged parents. During the 
first years of this century he discovered many new 
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compounds and minerals, as chloride of sulphur, 
allanite, sodalite, &c., and there is probably no 
chemist who has added so many new bodies to 
the science. 

In the third edition of his ‘ System of Chemis- 
try,’ published in 1807, he first introduced to no- 
tice Dalton’s views of the atomic theory, which 
had been privately communicated to him three 
years before. He made many important deductions 
of his own, and by his clear, perspicuous, and trans- 
parent style, rendered the new theory soon uni- 
versally known. In 1810 he published his ‘Ele- 
ments of Chemistry’ in one volume, his object 
being to furnish an accurate outline of the actual 
state of the science. 

He continued to lecture in Edinburgh till 1811, 
and during that time he opened a laboratory for 
pupils, the first of the kind, it is believed, in Great 
Britain. At this period he also made his impor- 
tant investigations for government in the malt 
and distillation questions, which laid the basis of 
the Scottish legislation on excise, and rendered 
him in after-life the arbitrator in many important 
revenue cases. He likewise invented his saccha- 
rometer, which is still used by the Scottish excise, 
under the title of Allan’s saccharomctcr. All 
these inventions were merely parts of the arrange- 
ment adopted in his 4 System of Chemistry,’ a 
work which has produced results to chemical sci- 
ence similar to those which the systems of Ray, 
Linnaeus, and Jussieu effected for botany. 

In 1812 appeared his 4 History of the Royal So- 
ciety,’ a most important work, as showing the in- 
fluence which that society produced on the pro- 
gress of science. In August of that year he made 
a tour in Sweden, and in 1813 published his 4 Ob- 
servations,’ which contain a very complete view 
of the state of science and society in that country. 
The same year he removed to London, and start- 
ed the 4 Annals of Philosophy,’ a periodical which 
he continued to conduct till 1822. For this 
work he wrote several biographies of eminent 
scientific men. It was afterwards merged in the 
4 Philosophical Magazine.’ 

In 1817 Dr. Thomson was appointed lecturer 
on chemistry in the university of Glasgow, and 
the following year, at the instance of the duke of 
Montrose, then chancellor of the university, the 


appointment was made a professorship, with a 
small salary, under the patronage of the crown. 
As soon as he could obtain a laboratory, he com- 
menced his researches into the atomic constitution 
of chemical bodies, and produced an amount of 
work unparalleled in the whole range of the sci- 
ence, by the publication, in 1825, of his 4 Attempt 
to Establish the First Principles of Chemistry by 
Experiment,’ in 2 vols. It contained 44 the result 
of many thousand experiments, conducted with as 
much care and precision as it was in his power to 
employ, including the specific gravities of all the 
important gases, ascertained by careful experi- 
ment.” After the publication of this work, he 
devoted himself to the examination of the inorga- 
nic kingdom of nature, purchasing every species 
of mineral obtainable, until his museum became 
one of the noblest mineral collections in the king- 
dom, as well as a substantial monument of his 
taste and devotion to science. In 1830-1 he pub- 
lished his 4 History of Chemistry,’ a masterpiece 
of learning and research. In 1834, in which year 
he lost his wife, he was chosen president of the 
Glasgow Philosophical Society, and regularly at- 
tended its fortnightly meetings in the winter ses- 
sion till a short time before his death. In 1836 
appeared his 4 Outlines of Mineralogy and Geolo- 
gy,’ in 2 vols., containing an account of about 
fifty new minerals which lie had discovered in a 
period of little more than ten years. To the Po- 
pular Cyclopedia, a Glasgow publication, he con- 
tributed an introductory treatise ou the 4 Progress 
of Physical Science.’ 

He continued his lectures in the university, with- 
out assistance, till 1841, but being then in his 69th 
year, he, in that year, associated with him his neph- 
ew and son-in-law, Dr. Robert Dundas Thomson, 
then resident in London. After that period he con- 
fined himself to the delivery of the inorganic course 
till 1846, when the dangerous illness of his second 
son, from disease contracted in India, hurried him 
for the winter to Nice, and his nephew was ap- 
pointed by the senatus academicus to discharge all 
the duties of the chair, the university having no 
retiring allowance for its most distinguished pro- 
fessor. Dr. Thomson died at Kilmun, Argyle- 
shire, 2d August, 1852, in his 80th year. He was 
F.R.S. of London and Edinburgh, and F.L.S. 
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He married in 1816, Miss Agnes Colquhoun, 
daughter of a distiller near Stirling, and left issue. 
His son, Dr. Thomas Thomson of the Bengal ar- 
my, author of ‘ Travels in Thibet,’ was appointed 
superintendent of the Botanic gardens at Calcutta. 
His daughter’s husband, Dr. R. D. Thomson, be- 
came professor of chemistry at St. Thomas’ Hos- 
pital, London, whither his valuable mineral col- 
lection was removed after his death. A memoir 
in the Annual Register of 1852 has supplied the 
materials for this notice. 

Subjoined is a list of Dr. Thomson’s works * 

A System of Chemistry. Edin. 1802, 4 vols. 8vo. Sec- 
ond edition much enlarged, 1804, 4 vols. 8vo. Third edit. 
Edin. 1807, 5 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1817, 4 vols. 8vo. 

Elements of Chemistry. Edin. 1810, 8vo. 

History of the Royal Society of London, from its institu- 
tion to the end of the eighteenth century. London, 1812, 4to. 

Travels in Sweden, during the summer of 1812. Illus- 
trated with Maps and other Plates. Loud. 1813, 4to. 

Annals of Philosophy; or Magazine of Chemistry, Miner- 
alogy, Mechanics, Natural History, Agriculture, and the Arts. 
Lond. 1813, &c. Published monthly. 

On Oxalic Acid. Phil. Trans. 1808, 63. lb. Nich. Jour, 
xxi. 14, 1808. 

Analysis of a new Species of Copper Ore. lb. 1814, 45. 

Chemical Analysis of a Black Sami from the river Dee, in 
Aberdeenshire, and of a Copper Ore from Arthrey, in Stir- 
lingshire. Trans. Sue. Edin. 1812, vol. vi. 253. Ib. Nich. 
Jour, xiviii. 19. 

Experiments on Allanitc, a new Mineral from Greenland. 
Ib. 371. lb. Nieh. Jour. xxix. 47. 

Chemical Analysis of Sodalite, a new Mineral from Green- 
land. lb. 387. Ib. Nich. Jour. xxix. 285. 

Experiments to determine whether or not Fluids be Con- 
ductors of Caloric. Nich. Jour. iv. 529, 1801. 

On the supposed Currents in Hot Liquids, lb. i. 81. 1802. 

Remarks on Combustion. Ib. ii. 10. 

On the Compounds of Sulphur and Oxygen. 

On the Oxides of Lead. lb. viii. 280, 1804. 

On Pepper. Ib. ix. 68. 

On Silvor Coins. Ib. xiv. 396, 1806. 

On the Inflammable Gas formed during the Distillation of 
Peat. Ib. xvi. 241, 1807. 

On the Oxides of Iron. Ib. xxvii. 375, 1810. 

An Analysis of Fluor Spar. lb. 157. 

On the Gaseous Combinations of Hydrogen and Carbon. 
Ib. 321. 

A Biographical Account of the Honourable Henry Caven- 
dish. Thom. Ann. Phil. i. 1, 1813. 

On Ulmin. Ib. 23. 

Biographical Account of the Life of Joseph Priestley, 
LL.D., &c. Ib. 81. 

On the Liquid Gum from Botany Bay. Ib. 163. 

On the Specific Gravity of the Gases. Ib. 177. 

Some Observations in answer to Mr. Chenevix’s Attack 
upon Werner’s Mineralogical Method. Ib. 243. 

Biographical Account of M. dc Fourcroy. Ib. 321. 

On Veins. Ib. 850. 

Description of a Resinous Substance lately dug out of the 
earth at Highgate lb ii. f 


On a new variety of Ulmin. Ib. 11. * 

On the Heat evolved during the Inflammation of the Ha- 
man Body. Ib. 26. 

On the Daltonian Theory of Definite Proportions in Chem- 
ical boinbinations. Ib. 32. 

Biographical Account of M. Lavoisier. Ib. 81. 

Analysis of the Chinese Gong. Ib. 208. 

Some Mineralogical Observations in Cornwall. Ib. 247. 

On the Composition of Oxide of Zinc. Ib. 410. 

Sketch of the improvement of Science made daring the 
year 1813. Ib. iii. 1, 1814. 

A Discovery of the Atomic Theory. Ib. 829. 

Outline of D. Berzelius’s Chemical Nomenclature. Ib. 450 . 

On the Composition of Blende. Ib. iv. 89. 

On the Composition of Sulphuret of Antimony. Ib. 96. 

On the Arctia Plicoorrhoea. Ib. 129. 

Biographical Account of Mr. Scheele. Ib. 161. 

On the Oxides of Arsenic. Ib. 171. 

Analysis of the Asbestous Actmolite. Ib. 209. 

A Geognostical Sketch of the Counties of Northumberland, 
Durham, and part of Cumberland. Ib. 337. 

On the Aurora Borealis. Ib. 427. 

Sketch of the latest Improvements in the Physical Scien- 
ces. lb. v. 1, 1815. 

A Biographical Account of David Rittenhonsc, LL.D., 
K.R.S., &c., lato President of the American Philosophical 
Society. Ib. 161. 

Observations on some Points connected with the Atomic 
Theory. Ib. 1 84. 

A Biographical Account of Sir Benjamin Thompson, Knt. 
Count Rum ford. Ib. 241. 

Biographical Account of Joseph Black, M.I)., F.R.S.E., 
&e., Professor of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. 
Ib. 321. 

Account of the Improvements in Physical Science during 
the year 1815. lb. vii. 1, 1816. 

Account of an Accident which happened in a Coal-Mine at 
Liege in 1812. Ib. 260. 

On the re-union of Parts accidentally separated from tlie 
Living Body. Ib. 263. 

Some Observations on the relations between the Specific 
Gravity of Gaseous Bodies, and the Weights of their Atoms. 
Ih. 343. 

On the Introduction of the Mode of Bleaching into Great 
Britain. Ib. viii. 1, 1816. 

Experiments on Phosphurated Hydrogen Gas. Ib. 87. 

Geological Sketch of the Country round Birmingham, 
lb. 161. 

Account of the Improvements in Physical Science during 
the year 1816. Ib. ix. 1, 1817. 

Biographical Account of the Right Reverend Richard Wat 
son, D.D., F.R.S., Lord Bishop of LlandafF. Ib. 257. 

Account of a Remarkable Fossil. Ib. 342. 

Biographical Account of Jean de Carro, M.D. Ib. x 1, 
1817. 

On the Salts composed of Sulphuric Acid and Peroxide of 
Iron. Ib. 98. 

Chemical Analysis of Tin, from the different Smelting- 
Houses in Cornwall. Ib. 166, &c. 

Attempt to Establish the First Principles of Chemistry by 
Experiment. 1825, 2 vols. 

Outlines of Mineralogy and Geology. 1836, 2 vols. 

History of Chemistry. 1830-1. 

He also contributed to the * Records of General Science,’ a 
journal started and edited by his nephew, Dr. R. D. Thom- 
son 
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THOMSON, Andrew, D.D., an eminent mo- 
dern divine, was born at Sanquhar, in Dumfries- 
shire, July 11, 1779. He was the son of Dr. 
John Thomson, at that time minister of Sanquhar, 
subsequently of Markinch in Fife, and afterwards 
one of the ministers of Edinburgh. From his ear- 
liest years ho was remarkable for intelligence, and 
vivacity, and especially for that free, open, and 
manly character which distinguished him through 
life. Having duly studied for the ministry, in the 
beginning of 1802 he was licensed to preach by 
| the presbytery of Kelso, and in March of the same 
| year was ordained minister of the parish of Sprous- 
| ton, within the bounds of the same presbytery. 
He early began to take a considerable share in 
the business of the ecclesiastical courts ; and, ever 
anxious to promote the religious interests of his 
j people, he published a Catechism on the Lord’s 
Supper, for the benefit of the young among them, 
which has passed through numerous editions. In 
1808, he was removed to the East Church, Perth, 
of which town his brother, Dr. William Thomson, 
was one of the ministers. In the spring of 1810 
he received a presentation from the magistrates 
and council of Edinburgh to the New Greyfriars’ 
Church in that city; and, accordingly, entered 
i upon a sphere of duty better adapted to his tal- 
! cuts, and to the active character of his mind, than 
| had been either of his preceding charges. A few 
months thereafter, with the assistance of several 
of his clerical brethren, he commenced the publi- 
cation of ‘ The Christian Instructor,’ a periodical 
work which he edited for many years, and which 
was the means of doing much good to the cause 
of religion. To the Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, 
conducted by Dr. Brewster, he also, about this 
time, contributed various valuable articles. In 
1814, on the opening of St. George’s Church, Ed- 
inburgh, Dr. Thomson was fixed upon as the in- 
dividual best qualified to be minister of that im- 
portant charge, to which he was admitted June 
16th of that year. “ He entered on this charge,” 
says Dr. M‘Crie, “ with a deep sense of the im- 
portance of the station, as one of the largest par- 
ishes of the metropolis, containing a population of 
the most highly educated class of society, and not 
without the knowledge that there was, in the 
minds of a part of those among whom he was 
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called to labour, a prepossossion against the pecu- 
liar doctrines which had always held a prominent 
place in his public ministrations. But he had not 
long occupied that pulpit, when, in spite of the 
delicate situation in which ho was placed by more 
than one public event, which obliged him to give 
a practical testimony, (displeasing to many in high 
Places,) in favour of the purity of Presbyterian 
worship, and the independence of the Church of 
Scotland, he disappointed those who had foreboded 
his ill success, and exceeded the expectations of 
such of his friends as had the greatest confidence 
in his talents. By the ability and eloquence of 
his discourses, by the assiduity and prudence of 
his more private ministrations, and by the affec- 
tionate solicitude which he evinced for the spirit- 
ual interests of those committed to his care, he 
not only dissipated every unfavourable impres- 
sion, but seated himself so firmly in the hearts of 
his people, that, long before his lamented death, 
no clergyman in the city, established or dissent- 
ing, was more cordially revered and beloved by 
his congregation or, it may bo added, was held 
in higher estimation by the religious public of Ed- 
inburgh. 

For many years after entering on his new charge, 
he employed the interval between the forenoon 
and afternoon services on Sunday in catechising 
the young belonging to his congregation. He also 
established a week-day school, compiled suitable 
books for the different classes, and spent entire 
days in teaching the children of the poor in his 
parish the elementary principles of education and 
religion. Having an exquisite ear for music, he 
likewise set about improving the psalmody of his 
church, and drew up a collection of the most ap- 
proved psalm tunes, all of which he carefully re- 
vised, and added to them several original compo- 
sitions, and a few of great beauty of his own. In 
the Church courts his capacity for business, and 
his singular expertness and eloquence in debate, 
as well as the high estimation in which he was 
held by his brethren, pointed him out to the evan- 
gelical party in the church as one peculiarly fitted 
to be their leader, and ho was spontaneously re- 
cognised by them in that character. In the Gen- 
eral Assembly he particularly distinguished him- 
self as the fearless and uncompromising champion 
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of the freedom and independence of the church, 
and of the rights and privileges of the Christian 
people. With his characteristic energy and zeal, 
he engaged in the discussions connected with the 
memorable “Apocryphal question,” and in the 
latter years of his life spent much of his time 
in exposing the misrepresentations of those of 
thn adherents of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society who approved of the conduct of that body, 
in printing and circulating the Bible containing 
the Apocrypha, in opposition to its own leading 
principle. It is supposed that the personal tone 
which the controversy assumed in the hands of 
his opponents, combined with the labours and 
anxieties which the part he had undertaken im- 
posed on him, had the effect of seriously impairing 
his constitution. The last great public question 
in which he made a prominent appearance, was 
that of the abolition of slavery in our West India 
colonies, when he came forward as the advocate 
of immediate emancipation. 

Dr. Thomson died suddenly, February 9, 1881. 
About five in the afternoon of that day he was 
returning home from a meeting of presbytery, and 
having met a friend by the way, he conversed, 
with animation and cheerfulness, till he reached 
his own door, on the threshold of which, stopping 
for a moment, he muttered some words indistinct- 
ly, and instantly, without a struggle or a groan, 
fell down on the pavement. He was carried into 
his own house in a state of insensibility, and a 
vein being opened, only a few ounces of blood 
flowed, and he immediately expired. lie was in- 
terred in a piece of ground connected with St. 
Cuthbert’s churchyard. Soon after his death a 
volume of his ‘Sermons and Sacramental Exhor- 
tations’ was published at Edinburgh, with an in- 
teresting memoir prefixed, which has furnished 
us with the details of this notice. On his settle- 
ment at Sprouston, he married a lady of the name 
of Carmichael, by whom he had ten children, 
seven of whom survived him. Through the re- 
commendation of Lord Brougham, William IV. 
granted a pension of £160 to his widow. His 
eldest son, Mr. John Thomson, who was the first 
professor of .music in the university of Edinburgh, 
appointed under the liberal endowment of the late 
General Reid, died at Edinburgh in May 1841. 


Thorburn, a surname, a corruption of Thorbrand, mean- 
ing the thunderbolt of Thor, the Jupiter of the Teutonio 
nations. Thursday, the day of Thor, has its name from him. 
The Norse surname of Thorbiom or Thorbam signifies the 
child or bairn of Thor. Biom is also the Norse name for a bear. 

Thriepland, the name of a Perthshire family possessing 
a baronetcy of Nova Scotia, conferred, 10th November 1687, 
on Sir Patrick Thriepland, of Fingask castle, in the parish of 
Kilspindie. He had previously been knighted by Charles II. 
in 1674. Ilia baronetcy was given with remainder to his 
heirs male. He was a staunch supporter of the royal cause, 
when the troubles broke out in Scotland in the reign of 
Charles I., and died in 1689. 

His only son, Sir David, second baronet, adhered to the 
cause of the abdicated king, James VII., and after the death 
of that monarch, held a secret correspondence with his son, 
the Chevalier do St. George, and those who favoured his pre- 
tensions. In 1715 he was among the first, with his sons and 
a party of followers, to join the standard of the earl of Mar, 
and when the Chevalier tie St. Georgo arrived in Scotland he 
spent a night at Fingask castle, the seat of Sir David. After 
the dispersion of the insurgents, about 160 officers and gen- 
tlemen who had followed the rebel army into the Highlands, 
among whom was Sir David Thriepland, hearing that two 
French frigates had arrived off the Orkney coast, sallied froir 
the hills on horseback, and crossing the low country of Mo- 
ray, embarked in boats at Burgh-head, and landed in Caith- 
ness. Thence they proceeded to the Orkney Islands, where 
they had the good fortune to reach the French ships, which 
carried them to Gottenburg in Sweden. In consequence of 
the active part he took in the rebellion, he was attainted by 
act of parliament in 1716. He died in 1746. Ho married, 
first, in 1688, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir James Ramsay of 
Bamff, by whom he had seven sons and three daughters; and, 
secondly, in 1707, Dame Catherine Smith of Barnhill, by 
whom he had two sons and four daughters. 

His youngest and only surviving son, Sir Stuart Thriep- 
land, became third baronet. This gentleman was also strong- 
ly attached to the house of Stuart, after whom ho was named. 
He took part in the insurrection of 1745, and continued with 
Prince Charles Edward till the battle of Culloden. His mo- 
ther’s property which he had inherited was forfeited, as his 
paternal estate had been in 1716, ami a reward offered for 
his apprehension. He escaped to Franee, where he re- 
mained at the court of the Stuarts until the act of in- 
demnity permitted his return to Scotland. For some time 
he practised in Edinburgh as a surgeon. At a sale of 
forfeited lands in 1782, he repurchased the family estates. 
He died 2d February 1805. He had married in 1753, Janet, 
eldest daughter of David Sinclair, Esq. of Southdun, by 
whom lie had a son and daughter, who both died without 
issue; and, secondly, in 1761, Miss Janet Budge Murray of 
Pennyland, by whom he had four sons and a daughter. 

His eldest son, Sir Patrick Murray Thriepland, fourth bar- 
onet, born in November 1762, petitioned George IV., when in 
Scotland in 1822, for the restoration of the forfeited title of 
the family, and, on 25th April 1826, his majesty was pleased 
to signify his assent to the introduction of a bill into parlia- 
ment, whereby the attainder was reversed. He died 11th 
January 1837. By his wife, Jessie Murray, daughter of 
William Scott Ker, Esq. of Chatto, Roxburghshire, he had a 
son and three daughters. The son, Sir Patrick Murray Thriep- 
land, succeeded him as fifth baronet. He was born 26th May 
1800. He was major of the Perthshire militia, but resigned In 
1843. 
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TILLOCH, Alexander, LL.D., an ingenious 
writer on science and mechanics, the son of a re- 
spectable tobacconist in Glasgow, was born there, 
February 28, 1759. He was intended by his fa- 
ther to follow his own business, bnt a strong bias 
towards science and mechanics soon led him away 
from commercial pursuits. Having in 1781 di- 
rected his attention to the improvement of the 
mode of printing, he was fortunate enough to dis- 
cover the art of stereotyping, and flattered himself 
with many advantages that would result from his 
successful labours, being at the time ignorant that, 
go early as 1736, Mr. Ged, a jeweller of Edin- 
burgh, had exercised the art, having published an 
edition of Sallust printed from metallic plates. 
From the want of encouragement, however, Ged’s 
method perished with him, and to Dr. Tilloch be- 
longs the merit of having of new invented the art, 
and carried it to the state of practical utility which 
it now exhibits. In this new process, Mr. Fonlis, 
the printer to the university of Glasgow, joined 
him, and a joint-patent in their names was taken 
out both in England and Scotland. Circumstan- 
ces, however, induced them to lay aside the busi- 
ness for a time, and it never was renewed by 
them as a speculation. 

Dr. Tilloch afterwards entered into the tobacco 
trade at Glasgow^in conjunction with his brother 
and brother-in-law, but, not finding the business 
succeed, it was finally abandoned. He then turn- 
ed his attention to printing, and, either singly or 
in partnership, carried on this trade for some time 
in his native city. In 1787 he removed to Lon- 
don, and two years afterwards, in connection with 
others, purchased * The Star’ evening newspaper, 
which he continued to edit till within four years 
of his death. In 1797, being forcibly struck with 
the great increase of the crime of forgery, Dr. 
Tilloch presented to the Bank of England a speci- 
men of a plan of engraving calculated to prevent 
the forgery of bank-notes, respecting which he 
had been previously in communication with the 
French government, but, like all similar propo- 
sals, it was declined ; and in 1820 he petitioned 
parliament on the subject, but without any prac- 
tical result. In June 1797 he projected and esta- 
blished ‘The Philosophical Magazine;’ and, only 
fifteen days before his death, he obtained a patent 
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for an improvement on the steam-engine. Amidst 
his other avocations, he found leisure to apply 
himself to theological studies with no common 
perseverance, the fruits of which appeared in a 
volume of ‘ Dissertations on the Apocalypse,’ pub- 
lished in 1823, besides a series of detached essays 
on the Prophecies, collected in one volume under 
the name of 1 Biblicus.’ His great object in the 
former work appeal's to be to prove that the Apo- 
calypse was written at a much earlier period than 
commentators suppose, and prior to most of the 
Epistles contained in the New Testament. The 
last work which he was engaged to superintend 
was 1 The Mechanic’s Oracle,’ published in num- 
bers at the Caxton Press. In his religious opin- 
ions Dr. Tilloch was supposed to belong to the 
sect of Sandemanians, and preached occasionally 
to a congregation who assembled in a house in 
Goswell Street Road. He died at his house in 
Barnsbury Street, Islington, January 26, 1825. 
He married previous to quitting Glasgow, but his 
wife died in 1783, leaving a daughter, who became 
the wife of Mr. Galt, the novelist. 

Tod, a surname derived from the Scottish and north of 
England term Tod, a fox. An eminent person of this name. 
Lieutenant-colonel James Tod, of the East India Company's 
service, author of ‘Annals of Rajasthan,’ and ‘Travels in 
Western India,’ and at the time of his death, 7th November 
1835, librarian of the Asiatic Society, is supposed to have 
been a native of Scotland, but was in reality born at Isling- 
ton, London. He surveyed Rajpootana and completed a 
comprehensive and accurate map of it in 1845, when political 
agent to the western Rajpoot states, and it was by him that 
the name of Central India was originally given to that inter- 
esting country of the east. 

Torphiohen, a surname, now very rare, derived from the 
parish of that name in the county of Linlithgow. Among 
the favourites of .lamps III. hanged by the incensed nobles 
over Lauder bridge in 1478, was one Torphichcn, a dancing- 
master. 

“The name,” says Dr. Hethcrington, in his description ot 
the parish in the New Statistical Account of Scotland, “ is 
evidently Celtic in its origin, but etymologists are by no 
means agreed with regard to its true composition and mean- 
ing. The word Tor is unquestionably hill, but the latter 
part of the name is more doubtful. Some assert it to mean 
ten, and say that it refers to a range of hills in the vicinity 
having ten summits. The range, however, has not more 
than seven distinct summits ; and the Gaelic word Jichead 
means twenty, not ten, as they assume. The most probable 
derivation seems to be Torfeochan , or the hill of the Ravens. 
It may be regarded as some corroboration of this meaning 
that there is an estate in the neighbourhood of the village 
named Crawhill, and that the crest of the most extensive 
land proprietor in the parish is a raven chained to a rock, aa 
if in allusion to the parochial name.” 
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Torphichen, Baron, a title in the Scottish peerage, 
granted in 1563 to Sir James Sandilandr, who at the Refor- 
mation was chief of the knights of St. John of Jerusalem in 
Scotland. These knights were at one time called knights of 
Rhodes, and finally knights of Malta. Their principal resi- 
dence in this country was a little to the north-east of the 
village of Torphichcn, and Sir James Sandilands having ac- 
quired all their property there, got it erected into a temporal 
lordship. 

The surname of Sandilands is very ancient, being derived 
from lands of that name in the upper ward of Lanarkshire. 
Some writers affirm that the noble family of this surname 
belonged originally to Northumberland, and were driven into 
Scotland after the English conquest, in the reign of Malcolm 
Canmore. Their immediate ancestor was Sir James Sandi- 
lands, a valiant knight, who distinguished himself in the wars 
against the English in the reign of David II., from whom ho 
had two charters, one of tho lands of Wiston in Lanarkshire. 
He had also a charter of confirmation in 1316 from William, 
Lord Douglas, of lands in Douglasdale. He married Elea- 
nor, countess of Carrick, sister of Douglas, and widow of 
Alexander, earl of Carrick, the son of Edward Bruce, king of 
Ireland, and received with her, in free marriage, the barony 
of West Caldcr, Mid Lothian. This grant was confirmed by 
Duncan, earl of Life, the superior of the same, and by David 
II. In consequcnco of this alliance, the family of Sandilands 
quartered the arms of Douglas with their own. Sir James 
was killed at the battle of Halidonhill in 1333. His widow 
was afterwards three times married, being five times in all. 
With a daughter, Marion, Lady Kennedy of Dunuro, they 
had a son, Sir James Sandilands of Calder, whose name fre- 
quently occurs in the register of charters of King Robert II. 
He married, iu 1384, the princess Johanna, second daughter 
of that monarch, and widow of Sir John Lyon of Glammis. 

Their only son, James Sandilands of Calder, was one of the 
hostages for King James I., when ho was allowed to visit 
. Scotland 31st May 1421 ; also when he finally returned to 
his kingdom 28th March 1424. At that time his annual 
revenue was estimated at 400 merks. Ho was dead before 
7th December 1426. 

His son, Sir John Sandilands of Calder, was assassinated 
near Dumbarton, in 1456, on account of his unshaken loy- 
alty to James II., by one Patrick Thornton, of the king’s 
court, a favourer of tho Douglas faction. The murderer, 
with his accomplices, was apprehended and executed. 

Sir John’s son, also named Sir John Sandilands of Calder, 
made over, in 1466, his estate to his son, Sir James Sandi- 
lands. The latter had a charter of the lands and barony of 
Airth, Bisset, Slamannan, Bannockburn, &c., dated July 14, 
1489. He was twice married, first to Margaret, daughter 
and heiress of John Kinloch of Cruvie, Fifeshire, and had, 
with two daughters, two sons : John, who succeeded him, 
and James Sandilands of Cruvie, ancestor of Lord Aber- 
crombie; secondly, to Margaret, daughter of Andrew Ker of 
Auldtounburn, ancestor of the dukes of Roxburghe, without 
issue. After his death, she married the third earl of Errol. 

Sir John Sandilands, the elder son, married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of James Scriingeour, lord of Dudhope and constable of 
Dundee, and had a son, Sir James Sandilands of Calder, who 
is described in Crawford’s Peerage as a person of great wis- 
dom and of the most exemplary piety and virtue. He died 
after 1553. By his wife, Margaret or Manot, only daugh- 
ter of Archibald Forrester of Corstorphine, he had, with two 
daughters, two sons, John, who succeeded his father, and 
James, first Lord Torphichcn. 

The elder son, John Sandilands of Calder, married, first, 


Margaret, daughter of Sir Robert Barton of Over Barnton, 
high-treasurer of Scotland, and had one son, James, who 
died in 1577, leaving a son, James, second Lord Torphichen, 
secondly, Johanna, third daughter of John, Lord Fleming. 
By this lady he also had a son, Sir James Sandilands of 
Slamamianmure, one of the gentlemen of the bedchamber to 
King James VI., and on 2d October 1595, appointed consta- 
ble and keeper of the castle of Blacxness. 

James, first Lord Torphichen, second son of Sir James 
Sandilands of Calder and Elizabeth Scrimgeour, was, on ac- 
count of his great talents and learning, recommended by Sir 
Walter Lindsay, preceptor of the order of St. John of Jeru- 
salem in Scotland, to the master of that order at Malta, as a 
person well qualified to be his successor. The knights of 
this order were introduced into Scotland, in 1163, by David 
I., and had many possessions conferred on them by him and 
his successors. When the knights templars were suppressed 
in 1308, they got possession of the extensive property of that 
great rival order, which had its chief seat at Temple, Mid- 
Lothian. In 1291 and 1296, Alexander do Wells, “prior 
hospitalis sancti Johannis Jerusalemitani in Scotia,” swore 
fealty to Edward I.; and from precepts which tho Eng- 
lish king issued to the sheriffs to restore the property c»l 
the knights, the order seems, even at that early period, to 
have had estates in almost every shire except Argyle, Bute, 
and Orkney. 

Sir James Sandilands resided lor some years at Malta, and 
gave such proofs of his ability that ho was admitted one ot 
the knights and inaugurated as the future preceptor. On Sir 
Walter Lindsay’s death in 1538, ho was invested with the 
title, power, and jurisdiction of Lord St. John of Jerusalem 
in Scotland, lie was often employed in negotiations of im 
portance with England, and both ho and his brother were 
great supporters of the Reformation, which he embraced in 
1553. After John Knox’s arrival in Scotland in 1555, it is 
well known that he resided for some time at Calder, preach- 
ing often in Edinburgh. A portrait of the reformer is hung 
up in the hall or gallery of Calder house, the seat of Lord 
Torphichen, where it is asserted by some writers that he 
dispensed the ordinance of the Lord’s supper for the first 
time in Scotland after the Reformation. The picture bears 
on its back the following statement: “Mr. John Knox 1 
The first sacrament of the super given in Scotland, after the 
Reformation, was dispensed by him in this hall.” This is incor- 
rect. The first time the sacrament of the Supper was dispensed 
after the reformed manner in Scotland was in the castle of 
St. Andrews in 1547. (J/‘CWe, p. 50, 1st ed.) The ac- 
count given by Knox himself, in his History of the Reforma- 
tion, seems to imply that he dispensed this ordinance in the 
west country before lie did it in Calder House. Calderwood 
(vol. i. p. 306) pays : “ In the beginning of January, 1556, 
Mr. Knox was conveyed to Kyle by Robert Campbell of 
Kingzeanclcuchc, and taught in the Barr, Cornell, Kingzean- 
cleuche, Aire, Ochiltrie, Gathgirth, and ministrod the Lord’s 
Table in some of these parts. The erle of Glencame sent for 
him to Finlaston, where he also ministred the Lord’s Table, 
wherof the erle, his ladle, two of his sonnes, and ccrtane of 
his friends were partakers. From thence he returned to 
Calder, where diverse from Edinburgh and other parts of tho 
countrio assembled, as weill for doctrine as for the right min- 
istratioun of tho Lord’s Table, which before they had never 
scene.” 

In 1559, Sir James Sandilands joined the lords of the Con- 
gregation who were in arms against the queen-regent at Cu- 
par Muir, Fifeshire, and the following year, after the death 
of that princess, he was sent to France by the reformers to 
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I give an account of their proceedings before Francis and Ma- 
! ty, “not so much,” says Calderwood (vol. ii. p. 39), “to 
secke pardon for anie bypast offences, as to purge his coun- 
trieinen, and lay the blame of the late tumults upon the 
Frenchc. The Gwisians rebuked him sharplie that he, being 
a knight of the holy order, should have taken upon him anie 
message or instructions from rebels, for that execrable reli- 
gion which had been latelie condemned in the council of 
Trent,” and he was dismissed without an answer. 

Two years after Queen Mary’s return to Scotland, he re- 
signed into her hands the property of the knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem in Scotland, and on 24th January 1563, she was 
pleased, on payment by him of 1 0,000 crowns of the sun (equal 
to about £1,100 sterling, a large sum in those days), and an 
annual rent of 500 merks, to grant to him and his heirs and 
assigns whatever, the lands and baronies of Torphichen, Lis- 
ton, and the other estates of the order, in different counties, 
erecting the same into the temporal lordship of Torphichen. 
He died, without issue, 29th November 1596, when his title 
and estates devolved on his grand-nephew, James Sandilands 
of Calder, as above stated. 

James, second Lord Torphichen, was, in the decreet of 
ranking of the Scots nobility, dated in 1606, placed immedi- 
ately after Lord Boyd, whose peerage dated before 1459, and 
died in 1617. Ho was twico married, but had issue only by 
his first wifo, Elizabeth, daughter of James Hcriot of Tra- 
brown, viz. a daughter, Isabel, wife of Hugh Wallace of Eld- 
erslie, and four sons. 1. James, third Lord Torphichen, who 
voted in parliament in 1621 against the five articles of Perth, 
and died the following year. 2. John, fourth Lord Torphi- 
clien, who died in July 1637. 3. Hon. William Sandilands of 
Hilderston, Linlithgowshire, tutor of Calder. 4. Hon. Hu- 
bert Sandilands. William’s son, Walter Sandilands, younger 
of Hilderston, married in 1674, Anna Hamilton, daughter 
and heiress of James Hamilton of Westport, Linlithgowshire, 
and, in consequence, assumed the name and arms of Hamil- 
ton. Walter’s son, Sir James Sandilands Hamilton of West- 
port, dying in 1733, was succeeded by his brother, Sir Wal- 
ter Sandilands Hamilton, whoso daughter, tirizcl, married 
John Ferricr, Esq. of Kirkland, Renfrewshire, writer in Ed- 
inburgh, and their son, on succeeding his grandfather, in 
1763, also took the name of Hamilton. 

I The fourth Lord Torphichen had, with two daughters, 

I three sons. 1. John, fifth lord, who succeeded his father 
when very young. 2. Walter, sixth lord. 3. Hon. William 
Sandilands of Coustoun, Linlithgowshire, which lands were 
entailed by his Son, William Sandilands of Coustoun. 

During the minority of John, fifth Lord Torphichen, he 
was placed under the guardianship of his uncle, the Hon. 
William Sandilands of Hilderston, who was commonly called 
the tutor of Calder. His lordship protested against the 
“ Engagement ” to march into England for the rescue of 
Charles I., in 1648. He was one of the few peers who sat in 
the parliament of Scotland in January 1649, and died in Ju- 
ly following, unmarried. His brother, Walter, sixth Lord 
Torphichen, was four times married, and had issue by all his 
wives. On his death in 1696, he was succeeded by his sec- 
ond youngest son, James, seventh Lord Torphichen. 

This nobleman took the oaths and his seat in parliament, 
6 th July 1704, and gave his warm support to the treaty of 
union. As lieutenant -colonel of the 7th dragoons, he served 
on the continent in the wars of Queen Anne. On the break- 
ing out of the rebellion of 17J5, he hastened from London to 
Scotland, where his regiment happened to be stationed. 
At the head of a body of 500 horse and foot, ho marched 
from Edinburgh, 17th October, to Seton house, the seat 


of the earl of Wintoun, which had been taken possession 
of by the rebels. Finding them, however, too strongly en- 
trenched within the surrounding high stone wall, to be dis- 
lodged without artillery, he returned to Edinburgh, after 
exchanging some shots. At the battle of Sheriffmuir, 18th 
November, at the head of his regiment of dragoons, lie did 
good service against the Highlanders. In 1722, he quitted 
the army, and by George I. was appointed one of the lords of 
police. He died 10th August 1753, after possessing the title 
57 years. He had married Lady Jean Home, youngest- 
daughter of the first earl of Marchmont, and sister of the cel- 
ebrated Lady Grizel Baillie, and, with three danghtors, had 
eight sons. 1. James, master of Torphichen, a lieutenant in 
tho 44th foot., who received no fewer than twenty-six wounds 
from the rebels at the battle of Preston in 1745, and after 
lingering for more than three years, died, 20th April 1749 
of consumption, unmarried. 2. Walter, eighth Lord Tor- 
phichen. 3. Hon. Patrick Sandilands, who obtained the 
command of one of the East India Company’s country ships, 
on account of his gallant behaviour in repulsing a party of 
Angria pirates who had boarded the vessel. He was drowned 
in a storm at sea, without issue. 4. Hon. Alexander Sandi- 
lands, who died young. 5. Hon. Andrew Sandilands, a lieu- 
tenant in the 21st foot, or Royal Scots fusileers, who behaved 
so well at t he battle of Dettingen that lie was promoted to a 
company in August 1743. At the battle of Fontenoy in 
April 1745, he was shot through the thigh. He was at that 
time' major of tho regiment, but on account of that wound he 
quitted the army at tho peace, and died, unmarried, 27th 
June 1776. 6. Hon. George Sandilands, who died young. 
7. Hon. Charles Sandilands, lieutenant K.N., who died in the 
Carthngena expedition under Admiral Vernon in 1741. 8. 
Hon. Robert Sandilands, an officer in the army, first in the 
Scottish brigade in the Dutch service, and afterwards in a 
regiment of light dragoons. He married Grizel, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick of Closeburn, lmronct, and died 18th 
May 1791. His only son, James, succeeded as tenth Lord 
Torphichen. 

Walter, eighth Lord Torphichen, was admitted advocate in 
1727, and as sheriff-depute of Mid Lothian, was extremely 
active and useful when the rebels had possession of Edin- 
burgh in 1745, in preserving order and inducing the inhabi- 
tants to provide necessaries of all kinds for the king’s forces. 
He succeeded his father in 1753, and died 9th November 
1765. By his wife, Elizabeth, only daughter and heiress of 
Alexander Sandilands, M.D., physician of the British hospi- 
tal in Flinders, ho had four sons. 1. James, ninth Lord 
Torphichen. 2. lion. Alexander Sandilands, lieutenant in 
the Royal Scots Greys, who died 20th November 1806, in 
his 46th year, unmarried. 3. Hon. Walter Sandilands, who 
died young. 4. Hon. Hugh Sandilands, lieutenant 78th foot. 
Accompanying his regiment to the East Indies, he was se- 
verely wounded on board the Monarca, in the engagement 
between Sir Edward Hughes and Admiral do Suffrein, one of 
the bravest and most skilful of the French naval command- 
ers, 2d September 1782, and died the following month at 
Madras. 

James, ninth Lord Torphichen, born 15th November 1759, 
was in his youth an officer in the 21st foot, or Royal Scots 
fusileers, in General Burgoyne’s unfortunate expedition to 
America, and was one of those who piled their arms at Sara- 
toga in 1777, in consequence of the convention concluded by 
Burgoyne with General Gates. Being exchanged, he had a 
company in the 24th foot in 1781, and a lieutenancy in the 
Coldstream foot guards in 1787, in which regiment he had a 
company, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, in 1793. He 
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aerved under the duke of York in the campaign in Flanders 
in 1793 and 1794, and retired from the service in 1795. He 
was chosen one of the 16 Scots representative peers in 1790, 
and again in 1796, and died in 1815. He had married Anne, 
only surviving child and heiress of Sir John Inglis of Cra- 
mond, baronet, but without issue. He was succeeded by his 
first cousin, James, only son of the Hon. Robert Sandilands. 

This nobleman, 10th Lord Torphichen, born July 21, 1770, 
married Nov. 3, 18U6, Margaret Douglas, second daughter of 
John Stirling, Esq. of Kippendavie, and by her, with one 
daughter, Mary, Hon. Mrs. Ramsay of Barnton, he had three 
sonfe. 1. Robert, master of Torphichen, born 3d Aug. 1807. 
2. The Hon. and Rev. John Sandilands, M.A., rector of Cos- 
ton, Leicestershire. 3. Hon. James Sandilands, at one period 
captain in the 8th hussars. The 10th Lord Torphichen died 
March 22, 1862, In Ills 92d year, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Robert, as 11th Lord Torphichen. l(e died December 24 , 
I860, and was succeeded by his nephew, James Walter SandU 
lands, born May 4, 1846. 

The property belonging to the knights of St. John of Jeru- 
salem in Scotland at the time of the creation of the title of 
Lord Torphichen, comprised no less than eight baronies in 
different counties, but the lands have been gradually sold till 
little more remains than that portion in which the title is 
vested, lying around and adjacent to the ancient preceptory 
of the order. 

The title of Lord St. John, held by the preceptor of the 
knights of that name in Scotland, entitled its holder to a seat 
in parliament, and was possessed, without patent, in virtue 
of the office, which was one of great power and importance. 
The title of Lord Torphichen which replaced it, was granted 
by the charter of Queen Mary, dated January 24, 1563, which 
is the only writing under which the Lords Torphichen were 
entitled to sit and vote in the Scots parliament. The grantee 
and his heirs and assigns acquired the newly erected barony 
of Torphichen, with a right to all the immunities, privileges, 
dignities, and pre-eminences vested formerly in the precep- 
tors. The title being thus conferred, without further crea- 
tion, must be considered a territorial one. 

Torranck, a surname derived from lands in the parish of 
East Kilbride, Lanarkshire, formerly in possession of the 
Hamiltons, but afterwards belonging to a family of the name 
of Stuart. The Gaelic word Torran , the diminutive of Tor, 
a mount or hill, is said to have been the origin of the name, 
having been taken from a mound of earth, called the Tor, 
situated about a quarter of a mile from the house of Torrance. 

Traill, a surname supposed to be a corruption of Tyrrel, 
the first of the name in this island having been said to have 
come from the province of Tyrol in Germany. (Niabet's Her- 
aldry , vol. i. p. 212.) The name is probably in some in- 
stances but another form of the Norse Troil, from Trold, an 
elf or fairy. In the reign of Robert III., a Scottish warrior, 
named Hugh Traill, defeated an English champion in single 
combat at Berwick. 

The Traills of Blebo were an old family in the parish of 
Kemback, Fifeshire, which produced some eminent members. 
Among the most distinguished was Waiter Traill, who be- 
came bishop of St. Andrews in 1385. He studied on the 
continent, and was a doctor of the civil and canon law, and a 
canon of St. Andrews. According to Fordun, he was “ re- 
ferendarius Papte Clementis septimi,” and was attending that 
pontiff at Avignon, when a vacancy in the see of St. An- 
drews took place. So high was the opinion which dement 


had of his learning and worth that, by his own authority, 
without any election, he appointed him to the bishopric, say- 
ing to those beside him: “This man deserveth better to be 
pope than bishop ; the place is better provided than the per- 
son,” meaning that he wae an honour to the place, and not 
the place to him. In 1390, he and the bishop of Glasgow 
assisted at the funeral of Robert II., and the day following 
he placed the crown on the head of Robert III. In 1391, he 
was sent ambassador to France, where lie remained a year. 
He is witness to a charter of King Robert III., confirming 
former donations to the abbey of Paisley, 6th April, 1396. 
He died in the year 1401, in the castle of St. Andrews, which 
had been rebuilt by him, and was buried, among his prede 
cessors, in the cathedral of that city, near the high altar 
with this inscription on his monument : “ Hie fuit Eoclesia 
directa columna, fenestra lucida, thuribulum redolens, cam- 
pan a sonora.” 

It is stated by Nisbet ( Heraldry , vol. i. p. 212), that the 
lands of Blebo were purchased by Bishop Traill, in the reign 
of Robert III., and gifted by him to his nephew, Traill of 
Blebo. Keith ( Catalogue of Scottish Bishops , p. 26) and 
other writers say that the bishop was the son of the laird of 
Blebo. In the early part of the reign of Charles I., Blebo 
was purchased by a gentleman of the name of Kay, but in 
1649 it was sold to Mr. Andrew Bethune, a son of Bethun* 
of Balfour, in possession of whose descendants it still remains. 

Andrew Traill, a younger brother of the family of Blebo, 
was a colonel in the Dutch service, in the war of independ- 
ence against Philip II. of Spain. When ho quitted the Ne- 
therlands his arrears of pay amounted to £2,700 sterling, for 
which he had a bond from the city of Bruges and other towns 
of Flanders. He afterwards served with distinction under tho 
king of Navarre in the civil wars of France. On his return 
to Britain, lie whs made a gentleman of Prince Henry’s privy j 
chamber. His son, James, had n small property in the par- 
ish of Denino, where he lived. He endeavoured to recover the 
sum due to his father by the cities of Flanders, and upon a 
petition to King James, he obtained a warrant to arrest a 
ship belonging to tho city of Bruges at London, hut through 
the influence of the king’s favourite, the duke of Bucking- 
ham, was prevented from obtaining possession of her. He 
never obtained any part of the debt due to his father, and he 1 
was obliged to dispose of his estate in Denino. This James 
had two sons, James and Robert. 

The younger son, Robert Traill, horn at Denino in 1603, , 
was educated at St. Andrews. On the invitation of his bro- 
ther, James, then in France, with a pupil, who was after- ! 
wards Lord Brook in England, ho went over to Paris, and 
subsequently joined his brother in Orleans. He then went to 
Saumur, and entered the Protestant college there. He was j 
afterwards teacher in a school established by a Protestant 
minister at Montague, in Bas Poitou. In 1630 he returned 
to Scotland. In 1639 he was ordained minister at Elie, Fife- j 
shire. In 1640, he was ordered to attend Lord Lindsay’s j 
regiment at Newcastle for three months. In 1644 be again j 
attended the army in England as chaplain, and was present j 
at the battle of Marston Moor. In 1649 he was translated 
to the Greyfriars’ church, Edinburgh. He was one of the 
covenanting ministers who attended the marquis of Montrose 
on the scaffold, at his execution in 1650. In 1663 he was 
banished from Scotland, being then Bixty years of age, for 
having read and expounded a portion of scripture to a few j 
friends in his own house. He retired to Holland, where he j 
died. A painting of him was, in 1857, placed in one of the ; 
windows of Greyfriars’ church, Edinburgh, He bad three I 
sons and three daughters. The sons were 1. William, minis- 
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ter of Borthwick, 2. Robert, of whom a notice follows in 
larger type, 3. James, lieutenant of the garrison cf Stirling. 

Dr. Thomas Stewart Traill, professor of medical jurispru- 
dence in the university of Edinburgh, born in Oct. 1781, at 
Kirkwall, Orkney, was the son of the parish minister of that 
place. He studied at the university of Edinburgh, and in 1801 
took his degree of M.D. In 1803 he settled at Liverpool as a 
general practitioner, and soon rose to distinction in his pro- 
fession, He was the intimate friend of Dr. Currie, author of 
the ‘ Life of Burns.* In 1832 he was appointed professor of 
medical jurisprudence in the university of Edinburgh, and 
held that chair for thirty years. He lectured frequently 
on chemistry and natural history in Liverpool, and in the 
university, in the absence of the professors of both these 
classes. He was a member of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, and of various associations connected with natural 
history; author of a small and comprehensive manual on 
medical jurisprudence, and editor of the eighth edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, on which he lmd been engaged 
for ten years. He died at Edinburgh, July 30, 1862. He 
had married, in 1811, a daughter of Dr. Henty Robertson, 
minister of Kiltenrn, Ross-shire, and had two sons and three 
daughters, of whom only 2 daughters survived him. 

TRAILL, Robert, an eminent divine of the 
Church of Scotland, son of Robert Traill, minister 
of Grcyfriars, Edinburgh, was born at Elie, Fife- 
shire, in May 1642, when his father was minister 
of that place (see previous page). He studied at 
the university of Edinburgh, and while yet a stu- 
dent, he evinced his strong attachment to the 
principles and discipline of the Presbyterian 
church by accompanying Guthrie, the martyr, to 
the scaffold, on June 1, 1661. In 1667 a procla- 
mation was issued for apprehending him, in conse- 
quence of which he retired to Holland to his father. 

In 1669 he was ordained by some Presbyterian 
| divines in London, and appointed to a charge at 
Cranbrook, Kent, where he preached for several 
years. In 1677 he visited Edinburgh, and during 
his stay there, ho was apprehended for privately 
preaching, and brought before the privy council. 
On his examination he owned that he had kept 
house-conventicles, but declined to answer when 
they asked him if he had held field-preachings also, 
peremptorily refusing to reply upon oath to any of 
their questions that might affect his life. He was 
sentenced to imprisonment in the Bass, and after 
being confined there for three months, he was in 
October of the same year released by order of the 
government. He then returned to Cranbrook, but 
was afterwards for many years pastor of a Scots 
congregation in London, and at one time was col- 
league with the Rev. Nathaniel Mather, in a j 


meeting-house in Lime Street in the city. He 
was a rigid Calvinist, and the author of several 
theological works, chiefly sermons, which were 
for a long time popular in Scotland. He survived 
the Revolution, and saw the accession of the 
house of Hanover to the throne. He died in May 
1716, aged 74. His son, also named Robert, was 
minister of Panbridc, Forfarshire, and was the fa- 
ther of Dr. James Traill, who, conforming to the 
Church of England, was presented to the living 
of West Ham in Essex, in 1762. Three years 
afterwards lie was consecrated bishop of Down 
and Connor in Ireland, and died in Dublin in 
1783. — Mr. Traill’s works are: 

How Ministers may best win Souls. A Sermon. 

Vindication of the Protestant Doctrine of Justification, 
and of its first Preachers and Professors, from the unjust 
charge of Antinomianism. London, 1692. 

Thirteen Discourses on the Throne of Grace, from Hob 
iv. 16. 

Sixteen Sermons on the Prayer of our Saviour in John 
xvii. 24. 

The following were left in manuscript, and pub 
lislicd after his death. 

Twenty-one Sermons on Steadfast Adherence to the Pro- 
fession of onr Faith, from Hcb. x. 23. 

Eleven Sermons from 1 Peter i. 1—4. 

Six Sermons on Galatians ii. 21. 

His works were first collected and published at Glasgow in 
1776, and in 1810 a more complete edition appeared at Ed- 
inburgh in 4 vols. 8vo, with a life prefixed. 

Ten Sermons on Various Subjects, transcribed from family 
manuscripts, and issued by the Cheap Publication Society of 
the Free Church of Scotland, in 1845. 

TRAIN, Joseph, a poet and antiquarian, the 
friend and correspondent of Sir Walter Scott, was 
born in the village of Soni, Ayrshire, in 1779. 
About 1787 his parents, who were in humble cir- 
cumstances, removed to Ayr, where Joseph was 
for a short time at school. His education was 
very limited, as he was early put to a mechanical 
occupation. Evincing, however, a decided taste 
for literature, all his leisure hours were devoted to 
reading and the improvement of his mind. In 
1799 he was balloted for the Ayrshire militia, and 
served in its ranks till the spring of 1802, when, 
owing to the peace of Amiens, the militia regi- 
ments were disbanded, While stationed at Inver- 
ness he had become a subscriber for Currie’s edi- 
tion of Burns’ works, published at Liverpool in 
1800, although the price was a guinea and a half 
The colonel of his regiment, Sir David Blair, hap- 
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pening to be in the shop of a bookseller in that 
town, saw the work on the counter, and expressed 
a wish to purchase it, but was informed, to his 
great surprise, that it had already been subscribed 
for by one of his own men. Sir David asked the 
name of the individual, and was so greatly pleased 
that he gave orders to have it bound in the best 
style, and delivered to Train free of expense. lie 
did not content himself even with this, for on their 
return to Ayr, he recommended him to the notice 
of Mr. Hamilton of Pinmore, banker in that town, 
who procured for him an agency for the extensive 
manufacturing house of Messrs. James Finlay & 
Co. of Glasgow. In 1808, through Sir David’s 
influence, backed by the recommendation of the 
earl of Eglinton and David Doyle, afterwards 
lord-justice-general of Scotland, then solicitor- 
general, he obtained an appointment in the excise. 

At first he was employed as a supernumerary, 
and in 1810 was one of a number of assistant 
officers sent to Perth, for the suppression of illicit 
distillation, then carried on in that quarter to a 
great extent. Here lie drew up an Essay sug- 
gesting certain salutary alterations in the working 
of the excise statutes. It was not, however, till 
1815, that he had an opportunity of bringing it 
before the board, when meeting the approbation 
not only of the board of excise but also of that of 
customs, it was forwarded to the lords of the trea- 
sury, and he had the satisfaction of seeing his 
suggestions ultimately adopted. 

In 1811, he was appointed to permanent duty 
at Largs, in his native county, a place full of 
grand antiquities, where vestiges of cairns and tu- 
muli abound, memorials of the battle fought there 
between Haco, king of Norway, and Alexander 
III. of Scotlaud, 2d October 1263. In 1813 he 
was transferred to Newton Stewart, in Galloway, 
where, as well as previously at Largs, he enjoyed 
more than ordinary opportunities of prosecuting 
those antiquarian researches to which the bent of 
his mind had inclined him from his early youth. • 

In 1814, Mr. Train published at Edinburgh a 
volume of poetry, entitled * Strains of the Moun- 
tain Muse,’ consisting chiefly of metrical tales, il- 
lustrative of Galloway and Ayrshire traditions, 
with notes. This work was the means of intro- 
ducing him to the notice of Sir (then Mr.) Walter 


Scott, whom he afterwards greatly assisted by 
transmitting to him many of those legendary sto- 
ries in which he delighted, and which he intro- 
duced, in various forms, into his works. Having 
seen the announcement of Mr. Train’s volume 
previous to publication, and obtained a perusal of 
the sheets from the publisher, Mr. Scott wrote to 
the author, subscribing for several copies, and on 
the book being sent to him by Mr. Train, in ac- 
knowledging receipt, he stated that he was not at 
all acquainted with Galloway traditions and sto- 
ries, and would be much obliged by any commu- 
nications from him on these subjects. 

Among other traditionary pieces in Mr. Train’s 
volume was one entitled ‘The Funeral of Sir 
Archibald the Wicked,’ meaning Sir Archibald i 
Kennedy of Dunure, ancestor of the earls of Cas- | 
sillis, a famous persecutor of the Covenanters, who 
died in 1710. In the Notes to this poem was one 
relating to another persecutor, Grierson of Lagg,on 
which Scott founded his romance of Redgauntlet. 
From his eagerness in collecting that traditionary 
lore which was then scarcely sought after in Gal- j 
loway, Mr. Train soon obtained such a reputation ! 
that, to use his own words, “ even beggars, in the 
hope of reward, came frequently from afar to ;j 
Newton Stewart, to recite old ballads and relate ; 
old stories” to him. i 

When Sir Walter Scott was engaged in com- ! 
posing his poem of ‘ The Lord of the Isles,’ he i 
wrote to Mr. Train, thanking him for certain tra- j 
ditionary matter which he had sent to him, and j 
requesting some information regarding the state j 
of Turnberry castle, the ancient seat of the Bru- j 
ces. “ With what success,” says his biographer j 
in the Contemporaries of Burns , (Edinb,, Paton, ! 
1840,) “ Mr. Train set about the necessary inqui- 
ries, having undertaken a journey to the coast of 
Ayrshire for the purpose, appears from the notes j 
appended to canto five of that magnificent poem, j 
wherein is given a description of Turnberry castle, j 
the landing of Robert the Bruce, and of the hos- 
pital founded by the deliverer of Scotland at 
King’s Case, near Prestwick. Through the kind - 
ness of Mr. Hamilton of Pinmore, Mr. Train pro- 
cured from Colonel Fullerton, one of the mazers , or 
drinking horns, provided by the king for the use 
of the lepers, which lid transmitted to Sir Walter I 
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This interesting relic much prized by the baronet, 
was among the first of the many valuable anti- 
quarian remains afterwards presented to him— 
the extensive collection of which now forms one 
of the chief attractions at Abbotsford.” 

Previously to his correspondence with Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, he had, in conjunction with Captain 
James Dcnniston, author of 4 Legends of Gnlio- 
way,’ formed the plan of writing a history of an- 
cient Galloway, and they had accumulated a large 
amount of information relative to the history, an- 
tiquities, manners and customs of the former in- 
habitants of the district. Abandoning the idea of 
a separate publication, Mr. Train ultimately for- 
warded the greater portion of the materials collect- 
ed, in a ’digested form, to Sir Walter Scott, to be 
used by him as suited his various publications. 
Among other communications sent by him was 
the ballad on which the novel of 4 Guy Manner- 
ing’ is founded, which had been recovered by Mr. 
Train from the recitation of an old lady then 
residing in Castle Douglas. In his researches 
throughout Galloway, he discovered a great vari- 
ety of curious remains, and on his first visit to 
Scott at Edinburgh in May 1816, he took with 
him, as a present to the latter, an antique purse 
or spleuchan , at one time the property of Rob 
Roy, which he had, obtained indirectly from a de- 
scendant of “the bold outlaw.” It was during 
this visit that Scott first heard from Mr. Train the 
name of Old Mortality, and received from him all 
the particulars of that singular individual that he 
could then recollect. lie was so much interested 
in the details that he exacted a promise from his 
visitor that, on his return to Galloway, he would 
send him all the information he could collect con- 
cerning him as well as relative to the Covenant- 
ers. On the information thus obtained for him 
Scott founded his novel entitled Old Mortality. 
In reference to this first interview with Sir Wal- 
ter, Mr. Lockhart says:— “To this intercourse 
with Mr. Train we owe the whole machinery of 
the Tales of my Landlord, as well as the adoption 
of Claverhousc’s period for the scene of some of 
its first fictions. I thiuk it highly probable that 
we owe a farther obligation to the worthy super- 
visor’s presentation of Rob Roy’s spleuchan 
His name having been mentioned by Scott to 
HI. 


Mr. Chalmers, author of Caledonia, while the lat- 
ter was engaged in preparing the third volume of 
that work for publication, as a person able to as- 
sist him in the ancient history of Galloway and 
Ayrshire, a correspondence was commenced be- j 
tween them, and Mr. Train contributed to his ! 
great national work a succinct account of tho j 
Roman Post on the “ Black Water of Dee,” near 
New Galloway, a sketch and description of the 
Roman camp at Rispain near Whithorn, and of 
the Roman Way from the Doon of Tynron in 
Dumfries-shirc, to the town of Ayr. In his In- 
troduction, Mr. Chalmers had stated that the Ro- 
mans had never penetrated into Wigtownshire, but 
in the third volume he took the opportunity of i 
correcting the mistake, and in a letter to Mr. 
Train, dated “Ofiicc for Trade, Whitehall, 20th I 
June 1818,” he says, “You will enjoy the glory J 
of being the first who has traced the Roman foot- 
steps so far westward into Wigtonshirc, and 
Roman Road from Dumfries-shirc to Ayr town. 
You have gone far beyond any correspondent of 
mine in these parts.” ( Contemporaries of Burns, 
p. 276.) He also traced another vestige of anti- 
quity in that quarter, called 1 Tho Deil’s Dyke,’ 
being an old wall extending to nearly eighty 
miles, of which the builders, the age, and the ob- 
ject are alike unknown. 

In 1820, through the unwearied exertions of Sir 
Walter Scott on his behalf, he was appointed su- 
pervisor of excise, and removed to Cu par-Fife, 
where he had the charge of an extensive district. 

In this new field for antiquarian inquiry, he was 
successful in collecting sonic curious traditions re- j 
spotting the famous crosses of Macduff 1 and Mug- 
drum, which he sent to Sir Walter, who was so 
much interested that the following summer he 
visited the place, and soon after published his 
drama of ‘M‘Du(f’s Cross.’ 

Mr. Train was next removed, for temporary 
duty, to Kirkintilloch, where he got possession of 
several valuable Roman relics, a sword, a tripod, 
and a brass-plate, the latter found in the ruins of 
Castle Cary in 1775. These he transmitted to 
Abbotsford with an interesting account of the 
image of St. Planning, which, prior to the Refor- 
mation, had adorned a chapel dedicated to that 
saint, the ruins of which still stand a few miles 
2 o 
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from Kirkintilloch. In June 1822, he was ap- 
pointed to Queensferry, whence he also transmit- 
ted several remains of antiquity to Sir Walter, 
with an amusing account of the annual 44 riding of 
the marches ” by the freemen of Linlithgow. At 
Sir Walter’s request, he collected information re- 
specting the manners, customs, traditions, and 
superstitions of the fishermen of Buckhaven, and 
first gave him a description of the “ Hailly IIoo,” 
a superstition alluded to in Quentin Durward. 

After being about six months at Queensferry, 
Mr. Train was, in consequence of the cessation of 
the duty on salt, ordered in January 1823, to Fal- 
kirk. While in Edinburgh in the spring of 1826, 
he related to Sir Walter Scott the story of a Fife- 
shire ‘Surgeon’s daughter,’ which suggested to 
him the tale bearing that name in the ‘ Chronicles 
of the Canongate.’ 

The last district to which Mr. Train was ap- 
pointed was that of Castle Douglas, in the stew- 
artry of Kirkcudbright, where for nine years he 
discharged his laborious duties as supervisor of 
excise. For the edition of the Waverlcy novels, 
published in 1829, he furnished much of the infor- 
mation contained in the notes, and the assistance 
thus rendered by him was acknowledged by Sir 
AV alter in the different volumes. In November 
of the same year, on the recommendation of Mr. 
Skene of liubislaw, Mr. Train was admitted an 
honorary member of the Society of Scottish Anti- 
quaries. 

Having formed the design of writing a history 
of the Isle of Man, in the course of his researches 
for materials, he obtained possession of several 
curious records, relative to the annals of the isl- 
and, and was enabled to transmit to Sir Walter 
Scott some interesting and little-known particu- 
lars, which were duly made use of in Peveril of 
the Peak. 

After being twenty-eight years in the service of 
the excise, Mr. Train was placed on the retired 
list in 1836, and afterwards resided in a cottage 
in the neighbourhood of Castle Douglas, pursuing 
his literary studies to the last, and occasionally 
contributing tales and poetry to ‘ Chambers’ Jour- 
nal,' the ‘ Dumfries Magaziue,’ and other periodi- 
cals. The last of his publications was 4 The Buch- 
anites from first to last.’ lie died 14th December 


1852, aged 74. He left several works, including 
a 4 History of the Isle of Man.’ He had married 
in 1803, Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. Robert 
Wilson, gardener in Ayr, by whom he had five 
children. His eldest son, William, became cashier 
in the Southern Bank, Dumfries, and was after- 
wards appointed one of the inspectors of the Na- 
tional Provincial Bank of England. In the Col- 
lected edition of the Waverlcy Novels and in 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott, there arc several notices 
of Mr. Train, to which and to his Life in the 
4 Contemporaries of Burns,’ we have been indebt- 
ed for the materials for this memoir. 

His works are : 

Poetical Reveries. Glasgow, 1800, 8vo. 

Strains of the Mountain Muse. Edinburgh, 1814, 8vo. 

Historical and Statistical Account of the Isle of Man. 
Froir, the earliest times to the present date ; with a view of 
its ancient Laws, peculiar Customs and popular Superstitions. 
Douglas, 1845, 2 vols. Svo. 

The Buchamtcs from First to Last. Edin. 1816, 12mo. 

i itAQUATR, Earl of, a title in the peerage of Scotland, 
conferred in 1633, on Sir John Stuart, lord-high-treasurer oi 
Scotland, the fifth in descent from James Stewart, a natural 
son of the carl of Buchan, brother uterine of James II. and 
the second son of Sir James Stewart, called the Black Knight 
of Lorn, by Jane Beaufort, queen dowager of King Janies 1. 
James Stewart obtained from bis father an act of legitimation, 
under the great seal, 20th February 1480, and a charter of 
the lands of Traquair, Peebles-shire, to him and the heirs male 
of Ids body legitimately begotten. He fell at Flodden, 9th j 
September 1513. Having married the heiress of Rutherford, | 
and got with her the lands of Rutherford and Wells, Rox- ! 
hurghsliire, he quartered the aims of Rutherford with his 
own. His son, William Stewart of Traqnair, had four sons. 

1. Robert, who succeeded to the family estates but died with- 
out issue, 9th September 1548. 2. Sir John Stuart of Tra- 
quair, who was knighted, 20tli July 1565, when Queen 
Mary created Darnley duke of Albany, and the following 
year was appointed captain of her guards. He remained a 
steady friend to that ill-fated queen, and was one of those 
who entered into a bond of association to support and defend 
her rights, after her escape from Lochleven, in 1568. He 
was afterwards continued as captain of the king’s guard. 3. 

Sir William Stuart of Traquair, one of the gentlemen of the 
bedchamber to James VI. and governor of Dumbarton castle 
in 1582. This laird of Traquair was a courtier of King 
James. At the meeting of the estates of parliament, 17th 
January 1593, he was one of the commissioners appointed 
“ to convene in the Checker house,” to consider as to the 
payment of the king’s debts, “ as also touching his majesty’s 
visitation of the Isles” the following summer, “and needful 
provisions to be made therefor.” ( Culderwood , vol. v. p. 
221.) At the baptism of Prince Henry in the chapel royal 
of Stirling in August 1594, the laird of Traquair officiated as 
a“pailo” bearer. In a convention held at Holyrood- house, 
10th December 1598, he was present as one of the king’s 
privy council. He died, unmarried, 20th May, 1605. 4. 
James, who also possessed the Traquair estates, anjl died in 
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the beginning of 1606. He had two sons, namely, 1. John however, had become known, and when the members of privy ' 
Stuart, younger of Traquair, who predeceased his father, council appeared in Stirling to publish the proclamation, 
leaving by his wife, Margaret, daughter of Andrew, master they were met by Lords Homo and Lindsay, who read a pro- 
of Ochiltree, an only son, John, first carl of Traquair. 2. test, and affixed a copy of it on the market-cross, beside that 
Sir Robert Stuart. He had also one daughter, Isobel, wife of the proclamation. On the 28th of the same month the 
of William Rutherford of Quarrieholcs. renewal of the National Covenant took place in Greyfriars 

John, first earl of Traquair, succeeded his grandfather in churchyard, Edinburgh. The king in consequence ordered 
1606. He was educated by him under Thomas Sydserf, the earls of Traquair, Roxburgh, and Lorn, to repair to Lon- 
bishop of Galloway. After returning from bis travels on tho don without delay, to consult them as to the state of mat- j 
continent, lie was, in 1621, elected commissioner for Tweed- ters. In tlio memorable General Assembly which met at ! 
dale in the Scots parliament. He was knighted by King Glasgow in November 1(168, the commencement of that J 
James VI., and sworn one of his privy council. On the ac- “ten years’ conflict” between the king and the people which 
cession of Charles I., he became a great favourite with that ended in the signal discomfiture of the unfortunate Charles, 
monarch, and was by him raised to the peerage by the title the earl of Traquair was one of the assessors to the king’s 
of Lord Stuart of Traquair, 19th April, 1628, to him and his commissioner, the marquis of Hamilton. On 22d March 
heirs male. He was appointed treasurer-deputc in 1030, 1639, lie was obliged to deliver up Dalkeith house to the j 

and an extraordinary lord of session 10th November the satno Covenanters. It was then a royal palace, and contained a 
year. When Charles I. visited Scotland in 1033, he created quantity of ammunition and the regalia of Scotland. He 
his lordship earl of Traquair, with the secondary titles of then went to meet Charles at York, blit, on account of the 
Lord Linton and Caberston, by patent, dated at Holy rood, surrender of Dalkeith bouse, was but coldly received by the j 
: 23d Juno, 16.33, to him and liis heirs male whatever, bearing king, and commanded to keep his chamber, until lie should j 
the name and arms of Stuart. In 1635, on the resignation of account for it. After a short confinement lie was sent to the j 
the earl of Morton, he was appointed lord-high-treasurer, borders to obtain recruits. for the kings service. In July of i 
and in March of that year he was chancellor of the jury on the same year, lie was mobbed by the rabble of Edinburgh, ■ 
the trial of Lord Balmerinoch, (see vol. i. p. 229,) when that and the white stall' which, as the ensign of his office of treu- ; 

: nobleman was found guilty of having published a seditious surer, was carried before his coach, pulled out of his servant's i 
libel, but as the sentence was unpopular, his lordship hast- hand, and broken. On complaint of this being made to tho I 
ened up to London, and obtained Balmerinoch’s pardon from town council, all the redress which they offered him was to 
the king. In 1037, on the attempted introduction of the bring him another white staff, so that it was said that the 
liturgy into Scotland, the carl of Traquair acted a very pro- affront to the king, in the person of his treasurer, was rated 
ininent part in carrying out the king’s commands. In De- at sixpence! After the pacification of Berwick the sumo 
cen i her of that year lie was sent by the privy council to court, year, the earl was appointed the king’s commissioner to tlio 
to inform his majesty as to the stato of parties, liis advice General Assembly which met at Edinburgh 12th August 
that the liturgy should bo recalled was disregarded ; but in 1039, and rose on the 3(Jth. In this Assembly, the procccd- 
consequence of giving it, lie was accused by the bishops of ings of the Glasgow Assembly were confirmed, episcopacy 
being himself friendly to the Covenanters. Previous to going abolished, the articles of IVrtli rescinded, and the covenant i 
to London he had expressed himself to the earl of Rothes as ratified and ordered to be subscribed. This was accordingly i 
opposed to the liturgy, as thus related by that nobleman in done by Traquair, both as commissioner and as an individual, 
liis ‘ Relation of Affairs, ^(p. 43) : “ Tho treasurer (Traquair) he being allowed, in liis former capacity, to adject a particu- 
and Southesk meeting in Durie’s house at their return from lar declaration to bis signature. 

Linlithgow, sent for Rothes on Friday, 8th December, at The day after the rising of the Assembly, as king’s com 
night, Duric being present, when tho treasurer spoke to missioner, he opened parliament in great state, this being 
Rothes more freely than ever. Having never before shown the last occasion, according to Kir James Balfour, cm which 
directly liis own particular dislike of the service-book, he did the ancient observances of the riding were complied with, 
there declare he would rather lay down liis white staff Mian The demands of the estates being incompatible with tlfo in- 
pructise it, and would write liis mind freely to liis majesty, si ructions of the commissioner, the earl, whose conduct had 
but did run much upon some satisfaction to the king’s mu- been deceptive throughout these memorable proceedings, 
iesty’s honour, by getting Edinburgh submitted, either by greaflv to the indignation of the Covenanters, prorogued tho 
legal pursuit or voluntary submission, and gave all vows and parliament from 80th October to 14th November, and after- 
oaths that he should bleed sooner than any of them lose life wards, on receiving the king’s commands, continued the pro- j 
or blood, but only that the king might be righted in the eyes rogation till the 2d of the following June. On repairing to 
of the world for the contempt which appeared to proceed London, he found himself coldly received at court, on account 
from this people to his authority.” In the beginning of Feb- of his having subscribed the covenant; but he justified liim- 
ruary 1638, he returned to Edinburgh, and was immediately sell on the ground of necessity, and maintained that coercivo 
applied to by some of the leading nobles for information rela- measures, or a total compliance with the wishes of tho Scots 
tive to tho king’s intentions and the measures to be proposed people, were inevitable. On his report, the former were re- 
by him, but he declined giving an answer till the meeting of sorted to. As a pretext for war, a letter to the king was 
the privy council, which had been appointed to be held at produced by him, subscribed by seven of the chief nobility, 
Stirling on the 20th February. The Presbyterians, however, and addressed au Jioi, in the style used to the king of France, 
had already received secret information respecting the real imploring his assistance. For this he was afterwards prose- , 
character of his commission, and great numbers of them be- cuted as the grand incendiary. In the following session of 
: gan to move towards Stirling, there to act as occasion might parliament an act was passed “ anent leising makers of quliat- j 
require. Resolving to publish the king's proclamation com- sotnever qualitic, office, place, or dignity,” which concludes | 
manding obedience to the service-book and canons, before that “all bad eounsillaris qulio, instead of geving liis Ma : | 
they could assemble in sufficient force to prevent it, he hast- ane trew and effimbl counsaill, lies geven or will give infer- j 
ened by night to that town for the purpose. His design, mationc and counsaill to the evident prejudice and ruine of j 
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the liberties of this kirk and kingdome, suld bo exemplarlie 
judged and censured," and which, according to Sir James 
Balfour, “ was purposelie made to catche Traqnair," and oth- 
ers, (Balfour's Annals , vol. iii. p. 377). In 1641 he was 
impeached in parliament as an incendiary, but the king in- 
terposed to save him from a capital punishment. Although 
pardoned, he was deprived of the office of treasurer, and 
obliged to find caution to conduct himself in such a quiet 
manner as might best conduce to the peace of the kingdom, 
under forfeiture of tjie pardon lie had obtained. The king, 
moreover, was forced to declare, in reference to him and the 
other incendiaries, that lie would not employ any of them in 
offices or places of court or state without consent of parlia- 
ment, nor grant them access to his person, whereby they 
might interrupt or disturb the firm peace which had been so 
happily concluded. (Acto of Parliament, 5, 495.) In 1643, 
Traquair was the bearer of a communication from the lords 
of the royal party to Charles, then at Oxford, and while 
there, he and a few other Scots lords signed a remonstrance, 
testifying their abhorrence of the conjunction between the 
Scots nation and the English parliament against the king. 

In the following year his estate was sequestrated, and in con- 
sequence of his having broken the conditions of his former 
liberation, by repairing to the king’s person and refusing to 
take the covenant, he was declared an enemy to religion, his 
majesty’s honour and the peace of the kingdom. His whole 
moveable goods were ordered to be confiscated, and he him- 
self to bo farther punished. To avert an entire forfeiture, his 
son, Lord Linton, appeared on his behalf, and offered 40,000 
merks as a testimony of his zeal and affection to the pub- 
lic. This procured his pardon, with the condition that 
he should confine himself within the counties of Roxburgh, 
Selkirk, and Peebles, find caution to the extent of £100,000 
Scots, that he should not repair to the king’s person without 
the consent of parliament, and farther, satisfy the church as 
to subscribing the covenant. In 16-15, he sent his son, Lord 
Linton, with a troop of horse to join the marquis of Mon- 
trose tho day before the battle of l’hiliphaugh, but withdrew 
them during the night, without acqmiiuting Montrose, a cir- 
cumstance which has led both Wish art and (iuthry to sus- 
pect that the earl of Traquair was the person who sent to the 
camp of the covenanting general the secret information of 
the low and impaired state of Montrose’s army. In Novem- 
ber 1646, Charles addressed the following letter on his behalf 
to the earl of Lanark, the Scottish secretary of state: “Al- 
beit I am confident that you will further all my friends’ 
affairs, yet I must not be negligent in Traquair’a behalf as 
not to name his business to you, for admitting him to his 
place in parliament, of which l will say no more, but you 
know his sufferings for me, and this is particularly recom- 
mended to you by your most assured, real, constant friend, 
Charles R." The effect of this letter was soon seen. On tho 
26th of the following month an act was passed in his favour, 
of which, however, the title only remains, and, in the subse- 
quent month of March, he was appointed a member of the 
committee of estates. In 1648 the earl of Traquair raised a 
troop of horse for the ‘ Engagement,’ to attempt the rescue of 
Charles, and, with his son, Lord Linton, was taken prisoner 
at the battle of Preston. He was sent, under a strong 
guard, to Warwick castle, where he was confined for four 
years, his estates being, in the meantime, sequestrated. On 
being set at liberty by Cromwell, he returned to Scotland, 
and for tl& remainder of his days, lived in great obscurity 
and poverty. He died, suddenly, 27th March 1659. The 
subjoined portrait of the first earl of Traquair is taken from 
an engraving of him in Smith’s Iconograpliia Scotica : 
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He was the author of a ‘Letter to Father Philips, London, 
1641, 4to. Not having suffered attainder, his titles and 
estates descended to his son. It was the first earl of Tra- 
quair who employed the daring mosstrooper, Willie Arm- 
strong, called Christy’s Will, to kidnap Lord l)urie, lord- 
president of the court of session, in the manner related in the 
life of that judge. (See Gibson, Sue Ai.kxandisk, vol. ii. 
page 297.) By his countess, Lady Catherine Carnegie, 
third daughter of the first earl of Southesk, he had, with 
four daughters, one son, John, Lord Linton, second earl of 
Traquair. The latter, born in 1622, died in April 1666, in 
his 44th year. He was twice married, but had issue only by 
his second wife, Lady Ann Scton, second daughter of the 
second earl of Wintoun, four sons and three daughters. The 
eldest son, William, third carl of Traquair, died unmarried, | 
and his next brother, George, having predeceased his father, 
was succeeded by the third son, Charles, fourth earl of Tra- 
quair. This nobleman died 13th June 1741, in his 82d 
year. By his countess, Lady Mary Maxwell, only daughter 
of tho fourth carl of Nithsdale, he had two sons, Charles, 
fifth carl, and John, sixth earl of Traquair, and six daugh- 
ters. The third daughter, Lady Mary, married John Drum- 
mond, styled duke of Perth. The fourth daughter, Lady 
Catherine, was countess of Nithsdale. On the two youngest 
daughters, Ladies Barbara and Margaret Stuart, who were 
twins, l)r. Pitcairn wrote Latin verses, “ In Barbaram et Mar* 
garitam Caroli Stuarti Comites de Traquair Alias gemellas." 

The 6th earl died at Paris, March 28, 1779, in his 81st year, 
and was succeeded by his only son, Charles, 7th earl. The 
latter married Mary, daughter and coheiress of George Ra- 
venscroft, Esq. of Wickham, Lincolnshire, and had a son and 
a daughter. He died in 1827. 

The son, Charles, 8th earl of Traquair, was born in 1781. 
and his sister, Lady Louisa, in 1770; both unmarried. The 
earl died Aug. 2, 1861, in his 81st year. The title is dor- 
mant. This family were Roman Catholics. 
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j Trotter, the surname of a border clan, the head of which 
k appears to have been Trotter of Prentaiinan, Berwickshire. 

! On the failure of the direct malo line of that family, and of 
1 the old foraying border clan of the name, the representatives 
| of the Trotters of Prontannan are considered to be the family 
j of Trotter, situated in Galloway, ns being the nearest ool- 
lateral branch, although the estates went, with an heiress, by 
marriage, into another family. 

The origin of the name of Trotter is uncertain. The ori- 
ginal name is said to have been Gilford, and tradition states 
that a brother of Lord Gilford having been summoned to the 
j court of James III., made such haste, on a hard-trotting 
j horse, that lie was there much sooner than was expected, on 
| which he got the surname of Trotter. There were, however, 
j persons of the name in Scotland before the time of James 
; HI. Some say that the name was derived from one of the 
; ducal family of Trotti in Italy, who settled in Scotland in 
; the time of Malcolm III., while others assert that it is of 
i Celtic origin, being compounded of the words, Trobdh ard , 
i bestowed, on account of some warlike achievement, on the 
founder of the family. But all this is mere conjecture, and 
it is impossible to put faith in any of the received stories as 
to the derivation of the name. 

The first of the name mentioned in authentic records is 
Robert Trotter, who owned some houses in Winchester, in 
the time of Edward the Confessor. Another is mentioned 
temp. Henry II. of England. What time they settled in 
Scotland is not certainly known. From Mom/ penny' x Chro- 
nicle we find that the Trotters were a riding or foraying bor- 
der clan, so called in contradistinction to the head or chief 
clans, such as the Johnstones, Maxwells, Homes, &e. They 
were under Lord Home, which their position in the centre of 
the Merse would lead one to presuppose. The chief of the 
family was slain at Flodden. 

In Nisbet’s Heraldry (vol. i. p. 323) mention is made of 
the Rev. Alexander Trotter, minister of Edrom, Berwick- 
shire, as a descendant of the Prentaiinan family. He was a 
son of Capt. Alexander Trotter, who fought, under Dundee at 
Killiecrankie, a younger son of the laird of Prentannan. He 
married the eldest daughter of Walter Tulliedelph, M.D., 

; and sister of Lady Ogilvy of Inverquharity. 
j His eldest sou, the Rev. Robert Trotter, A.M., rector of 
! the grammar school, Dumfries, in 17-12, was the author of » 
;§ Latin grammar, long in use in the south of Scotland, and a 
Life of Christ and the Twelve Apostles, and other works, also 
I in Latin. 

j The eldest son of this gentleman, Dr. John Trotter, was a 
j Burgeon at Tynron, Dumfries-shire, in 1745, when some of 
I Prince Charles Edward’s sick were intrusted to his care, dur- 
I ing his retreat from England. These he concealed and pro- 
; tooted until after Culloden. The prince promised him 
i knighthood should he obtain his own again, 
j His eldest son, Dr. Robert Trotter, a surgeon at New Gal- 
loway, in the Glenkens, for upwards of 30 years, wrote 
j several poetical pieces, and was celebrated in his day ns the 
discoverer, in 1770, of the remedy whereby the loathsome 
disease called the yaws, once the scourge of Europe, has been 
almost completely eradicated. He was acquainted with the 
poet Burns, and for refusing to doctor the lapdog. Echo, on 
which Burns very unwillingly wrote the Elegy given in his 
works, he was discontinued for a time as medical attendant 
to the family of Ken mure. He died in 1815. His eldest 
; daughter, Isabella Trotter, was authoress of two published 
| works, * Family Memoirs,’ Dumfries, 1 822, ‘ The Four Glen- 
j kens Ministers,’ a tale, published in tho Dumfries Magazine 
j and republished in Nicholson’s Galloway Tales, 1840. 


His eldest son was Dr. James Trotter, surgeon, Worsley- 
Mills, near Manchester, who died without issue. His 2d 
son, Dr. Robert Trotter, surgeon, of New Galloway and 
Auehencairn, Kirkcudbrightshire, was author of ‘Traditional 
Talcs of Galloway,’ Edinburgh, 1815; ‘ Derwentwator. a 
Title,* 1820, with an Appendix, containing Genealogical 
notices of some of the principal families in Galloway, fur- 
nished principally by themselves; ‘Herbert Herries, a Tale ! 
of Dmidreimaii Abbey,' Edinburgh, 1825, and various eonhi- ! 
lmtions to the Dumfries Magazine, Castle Dougins Miaccl- | 
lany, and various newspapers, some of which were copied i 
into the Scottish Journal of Antiquities. He married Maria ! 
Maxwell, descended from the Maxwells of Nitlisdale, and had 1 
1. Robert, surgeon, Birkenhead. 2. Alexander, M.D., Myth, | 
Northumberland, and three other sons. * ! 

There appears to have been three principal families of the | 
name in the Merse, viz., Trotter of I’rentamian, Trotter of j 
Charterliall, and Trotter of Cutchelraw. Of the two hitter, i 
Trotter of Mortonhall is tho representative. There are ; 
numerous families of the name in Northumberland and Dm - | 

bam, without doubt descendants ol flic same border clan, as ! 
they bear the arms used by the oldest families of the name. j 

The progenitor of Trotter of Mortonhall, Mid Lothian, was ! 
Thomas Trotter, temp. Kings Robert. II. and III., proprietor ; 
of the lands of Foulslmw, Cutchelraw, Kilnhill, and others, 
Berwickshire, lie died temp. James I. j 

His eldest son, William Trotter of Cutchelraw, ivas one of I 
the captains for keeping the peace on the borders in 1437 | 

and 1450. He married Isabella, daughter of Trotter of 
I’rentaiman, a cousin of his own, and got with her estates in 
F»go and neighbouring parishes, which tho family still re- 
tains. He died in the beginning of the reign of James 111 
His son, Thomas Trotter of Cutchelraw, in. in 1190, Jean, 
daughter of Hepburn of Waucliton, and bad a son, Robert, 
born in 1518. who succeeded him. Robert had 3 sons, 1. 
Thomas, 2. Robert, 3. William, burgess, guild -brother and : 
treasurer of the city of Edinburgh. : 

The eldest son, Thomas Trotter of Cutchelraw, had also 
3 sons, of whom the second, John, was the first of the family 
of Mortonhall. Born in 1553, he was bred a merchant and 
acquired a large estate, particularly Mortonhall, which thence 
became the chief title of tho family. He m. Janet, eldest 
daughter of David MaeMatb of MacMath, Dumfries-shire, ! 
and had 5 sons and 4 daughters. He was a failhlul adherent 
of Charles 1., and died in 1641, aged 81. 

His eldest soil, John Trotter, 2d of Mortonhall, also a loyal 
cavalier, was fined jC500 sterling by the Scots Estates in 
1G45, for assisting t he marquis of Montrose. He died in 1651. | 

Thomas Trotter, 7th of Mortonhall, who died in 1793, | 

had, with 6 daughters, 3 sous, John and Henry, the two I 
elder, who both succeeded to the estate, died without issue, ! 
John in 1804, and Henry in 1838. 

Alexander, the 3d son, a lieutenant-general, to., in 1793, 
Margaret Catherine, daughter of Richard Fisher, Esq. of ! 
Lovetts, Mid Lothian, and died in 1825. He had 2 sons i 
and 2 daughters. Sons, 1. Richard, who succeeded his uncle 
Henry in Mortonhall. 2. Thomas, lieutenant 2d dragoons, 
killed at Waterloo in 1815. Daughters, 1. .Margaret Richard 
Fisher, to., in 1813, Lord .Cuimiiigliaine, a lord of session. 

2. Joanna, to., in 1838. Rev. John Morrell MacKenzie, A.M. 

Richard Trotter, 10th of Mortonhall, Convener of Mid 
Lothian, bora in 1797, to. Mary, daughter of General Sir John 
Oswald, G.C.B., of Dunnikier, issue, 2 sons. 1. Henry, born 
in 1844. 2. John Oswald, born in 1849, und 8 daughters. 
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The Trotters of Dryden and Bush, Mid Lothian, are 
descended from Archibald Trotter, 2d son of Alexander 
Trotter of CastleRhiels, who succeeded his father in 1693. 
Archibald m ., in 1748, Jean, daughter and heiress of Robert 
Moubray, Esq. of Bush and Castlclaw, grandson of Robert 
Moubray, Esq. of Cockairny, and had, with 1 daughter, 4 sons. 
1. Robert. 2. Alexander, of Dreghorn. 3. John, of Dvrham 
Park, Herts. 4. Sir Coutts, of Westville, Lincolnshire, created 
a baronet in 1821, grandfather of Sir Coutts Lindsay, Bart. 

The eldest son, Robert, of Rush and Castlelaw, was postmas- 
ter-general for Scotland, and died in 1807. He had, with 2 
daughters, 2 sons, John, and Archibald, of Dryden. 

The elder son, John Trotter of Bush and Castlelaw, horn 
in 1788, died, without issue, Nov. 13, 1852. 

His brother, Archibald Trotter of Dryden, born in 1789, 
succeeded him. Appointed to the Bengal civil service in 180G, 
he retired in 1840; twice married, with issue by both wives. 

Alexander Trotter of Dreghorn, above mentioned, bom in 
1755, died in 1842. He had 5 sons and 1 daughter. Archi- 
bald Trotter of Dreghorn, his eldest son, born in 1799, died 
Oct. 26, 1844. He m. Louisa Jane, youngest daughter of 
James Strange, Madras civil service, and Ann, daughter of 
1st Viscount Melville; issue, 5 sons and 3 daughters. Coutts 
Trotter of Dreghorn, the eldest son, was born April 9, 1831, 
ami in 1854 was appointed to the Bengal civil service. His 
next brother, James Stuart, R.N., was born in 1839. 

The Trotters of Ballindean, Perthshire, belong to an Edin- 
burgh family, three of whom were merchants and burgesses 
of that city. 

William Trotter, bom in 1772, was, in 1826 and 1827, 
lord-provost of Edinburgh. He w»., in 1801, his cousin, St. 
Clair Stuart, dr. of Robert Knox, Esq., physician, London ; 
issue, 4. sons and 3 dr 9. 

Robert Knox TMter of Ballindean, the eldest son, entered 
when young into the 17th regiment of Lancers, in which he 
rose to the rank of captain. He m., in 1833, Hon. Mary 
Iloilo, eldest dr. of 8th Lord Rollo, with issue. 

Thomas Trottkr, M.D., at one time physician to the 
Channel Fleet, a native of Roxburghshire, was educated at 
the university of Edinburgh. In 1782, while still very young, 
he was appointed surgeon in the royal navy, and was the first 
member of his corps who was obliged to seek employment in 
the African trade. In 1785, he settled at a small town in 
Northumberland; and in 1788 he obtained his doctor’s de- 
gree at Edinburgh. In 1789, by the friendship of Admiral 
Roddam, lie was appointed surgeon of his flag-ship. In 1790 
he published a ‘ Review of the Medical DcpartmcMit of the 
British Navy ; ’ in 1793 he was appointed physician of the Royal 
Hospital at Portsmouth, and in 1794 physician to the Fleet. 

The improvement of the medical discipline of the navy, 
both as regards the care of the men’s health and the advance- 
ment of the medical officers, was early attended to by Dr. 
Trotter, and the many marks of respect which he received, 
from both officers and seamen, afford satisfactory evidence of 
the advantageous nature of the changes which he effected. 

After a long and laborious attendance on his duties in the 
fleet, he retired with a pension of £200 a- year, and, settling 
at Newcastle, practised there for many years with great re- 
putation, occasionally amusing himself with poetry, and other 
elegant literary pursuits. His professional works deservedly 
rank high. He died Sept. 5th, 1832. His works are: 

Observations on the Scurvy. Edin. 1785, 8vo. 2d edit, 
enlarged. 1792, 8vo. 


De Ebrietate ejusque Effectibus in Corpus Humanum. 
1788, 4 to. 

A Review of the Modical Department in the British Navy ; 
with a Method of Reform proposed. Lond. 1790, 8vo. 

Medidal and Chemical Essays; containing additional Ob- 
servations on Scurvy, with Cases and Miscellaneous Facts, in 
Reply to Dr. Beddocs and others ; Case and Dissection of a 
Blue Boy ; Communications from New South Wales on Scur- | 
vy ; on preserving Water pure and sweet in Long Voyages, 
&e. Lond. 1795, 8vo. 2d edit. 1796, 8vo. 

Medica Nautica; an Essay on the Diseases of Seamen, 
comprehending the History of Health in his Majesty’s Fleet, 
under the command of Richard, Earl Howe, Admiral. Lon- 
don, 1797, 8vo; vol. ii. 1799, 8vo; vol. iii. comprehending 
the Health of the Channel Fleet for the years 1799, 1800, 
and 1801. Lond. 1803, 8vo. 

Suspiria Oceani ; a Monody on the late Earl Howe. Lond. 
1800, 4to. | 

An Essay, Medical, Philosophical and Chemical, on Drunk- i 
cn ness, and its Effects on the Human Body. Lond. 1804, i 
.8vo. 4th edit. 1812; translated from De Ebrietate, &c. ! 

A Proposal for destroying the Fire and Choak Damps of i 
Coal Mines; and their Production explained on the Princi- ' 
pies of Modern Chemistry ; addressed to tho Owners and 
Agents of Coal-works. Lond. 1 805, 8vo. 

A second Address to the Owners and Agents of Coal- 
Mines, »n destroying the Fire and Choak Damp, in confuta- 
tion of two Pamphlets lately circulated in the neighbourhood ! 
of Newcastle. Lond. 1806, 8vo. j 

A View of the Nervous Temperament ; being a Practical i 
Inquiry into the increasing Prevalence, Preventions and j 
Treatment of those Diseases commonly called Nervous, Bil- j 
ious, Stomach and Liver Complaints, Indigestion, Low Spir- 
its, Gout, &c. Lond. 1807, 8vo. 2d edit. 1808, 8vo. 3d : 
edit. 1812, 8vo. ! 

The Noble Foundling; or, the Hermit of the Tweed ; a ' 
Tragedy. Lond. 1812, 8vo. 

Also many contributions to the Medical Journal, the Eu- 
ropean Magazine, and other periodical works. . j 

T l'LMBakdink, Earl of, a title, now merged in the dukedom 
of Athol, conferred, 10th July 1606, on Sir John Murray, Lord i 
Murray of Tullibardinc. His son, William, second earl of Tulli- 
bardinc, resigned his earldom into the hands of King Charles I., 

1st April 1626, that it might be transferred to his brother, Sir ; 
Patrick Murray, as his son enjoyed the earldom of Athol. 
(See vol. i. p. 1 65.) This Sir Patrick Murray was the third j 
son of the first earl of Tullibardine, and on his brother's re- 
signation, he was created earl of Tullibardine and Lord Mur- 
ray of Cask, 13th January 1629, to him and his heirs male 
whatsoever. By his wife, an English lady, tho widow of 
Sir Francis Vere, he had two sons, James, fourth earl of 
Tullibardinc, and the Hon. William Murray of Redcastle, of , 
whom afterwards. | 

The fourth earl succeeded his father in 1643. He took an i 
active part with the parliament against the king, and did not ; 
scruple, it is said, to sacrifice his brother, who had taken ij 
arms for the royal cause. In January 1647 he opposed the j 
delivering up of Charles I. to the English by the Scots army. 

In 1654 lie was fined £1,500 by Cromwell’s act of grace and 
pardon. He died in January 1670, without issue. His titles , 
devolved on John earl of Athol, whose son, John Lord Mur- ; 
ray, was created earl of Tullibardine for life, 27th July 1696. 

The earl’s brother, the Hon. William Murray of Redcastle, 
a young man of firm loyalty, joined the marqnis of Mon- 
trose. and was. with several other noblemen and gentlemen, 
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taken prisoner at the battle of Philipliaugh. The committee 
of estates having been urged by a deputation from the church 
to proceed to the punishment of the prisoners, the deputa- 
tion. according to Guthry, (J Memoirs, p. 164,) reported that 
some of the lords of tho committee slighted the desire of the 
committee of the kirk, and they were likely to have obtained 
nothing had not the earl of Tullibardine made a speech to 
this effect: “tlmt because he had a brother among those 
men, it might be that their lordships so valued his concur- 
rence with them in the good cause, that for respect of him 
they were the more loth to resolve upon the question. But 
that as for himself, since that young man had joined with 
that wicked crew, he did not esteem him his brother, and 
therefore declared that he would take it for no favour if upon 
that account any indulgence was granted him.” Tho prison- 
ers were in consequence brought to trial, and amongst the 
rest, Mr. Murray was condemned, under an act passed the 
preceding year, declaring that all persons who, after having 
subscribed the covenant, withdrew from it, should bo held 
guilty of high treason. From the following entries in Bal- 
four’s Annals, (vol. iii. pp. 362, 363,) it would appear 
that, notwithstanding his fratricidal speech, Lord Tulli- 
bardino exerted himself to save bis brother’s life : “ 17th Jan- 
uary 1646. The earl of Tulliebardiue humbly petitions the 
House that they would be pleased to pardon his brother, 
William Murray’s life, in respect he averred on his honour 
that he was non compos mentis, as also within age.” “ 19th 
January 1646. The earl of Tulliebardiue again this day 
gave in a humble petition to the House for prolonging the 
execution of that sentence pronounced against his brother.” 
His intercession, however, came too late, as his brother was 
soon after executed at St. Andrews, on the 23d of the same 
month. “The case of this unfortunate young man,” says 
Browne, ( History of the Highlands , vol. i. p. 437,) “excited 
a strong feeling of regret among the Covenanters themselves, 
and some writers have not scrupled to blame the carl as the 
cause of his death, that he might succeed to his patrimony. 
Some countenance is afforded to this conjecture from the 
circumstance that the earl not only made no exertions to 
save his brother from condemnation, but that be even ab- 
sented himself from parliament the day that his brother’s 
case came to bo discussed, when, by his presence or his vote, 
he might have saved his brother’s life. Nor is this supposi- 
tion, it is contended, in any shape weakened by the attempt 
he afterwards made to get off his brother; for he must have 
known that the parliament had gone too far to retract, and 
could not, without laying itself open to the charge of the 
grossest partiality, reprieve Mr. Murray, and allow their sen- 
tence to be carried into execution against the other prisoners. 
If true, however, that he delivered the speech imputed to 
him, there can he no doubt of his being a participator in the 
death of his brother, but it would be hard to condemn him 
on suoli questionable authority.” Mr. Murray’s last words 
on the scaffold were : “ 1 hope, my countrymen, you will 
reckon that tho house of Tullibardine, and tho whole family 
of Murray, have this day acquired a new and no small addi- 
tion of honour ; that a young man, descended of that ancient 
race, has, though innocent, and in the flower of Ins age, with 
tho greatest readiness and cheerfulness, delivered up his life 
for his king, the father of his country, and the most munifi- 
cent patron and benefactor of that family from which he is 
sprung. Let not my honoured mother, my dearest sisters, 
my kindred or my friends, lament the shortness of my life, 
seeing that it is abundantly recompensed by tho honour of 
my death. Pray for my soul, and God be with you.” 


TURNBULL. 

Tullibardine, Marquis of, since 1703, one of the titles 
possessed by tho duko of Athol. 

Turnbull, the surname of a border clan, whoso posses- 
sions were in Roxburghshire. The chief of the family of 
1 nrnbnll — a branch of tho very ancient family of Rule — had 
his principal residence at Bedrule castle in tlmt county. 
1 he name Turnbull is snid to have been first acquired by a 
brawny and gigantic borderer, on account of bis having saved 
King Robert the Bruce from being gored to death by a wild 
bull which had overthrown him while he was hunting. The 
fate of this man was remarkable. Just previous to the bat- 
tle ot Hulidnn-hill, 19th July 1333, attended by a largo mas- 
tiff, be approached the English army, and challenged any 
person in it to come forth ami fight him in single combat.. 
His challenge was accepted by Sir Robert Bculmlc, a young 
Norfolk knight, who was inferior to Turnbull in stature, but 
possessed great bodily strength and an eminent degree of 
soldierly skill and cleverness. Benhalc was first met hy the 
mastiff, but ho fetched it such a cleaving blow upon its loins 
as to separate its binder legs from its body. He then en- 
countered Turnbull, eluded his assaults and thrusts, and 
cut off first his left arm and then his head. 

TURNBULL, William, bishop of Glasgow, 
tho founder of the university of that city, was de- 
scended from the Turnbulls of Minto, in Rox- 
burghshire, and was born in the early part of tho 
fifteenth century. After entering into orders, lie 
was, in 1440, appointed prebend of Balenrick, 
with which dignity the lordship of Prevan was 
connected; and in 1445 was preferred to be sec- 
retary and keeper of the privy seal of Scotland. 
Soon after he was created doctor of laws, and 
made archdeacon of St. Andrews. In 1447 ho 
was promoted to the bishopric of Glasgow, and 
consecrated in 1418. With the view of erecting a 
university in that city, he procured from the Pope 
a bull for the purpose, in January 1450, and the 
university was established in the following year. 
He died at Rome, September 3, 1454. 

.TURNBULL, Dr. William, an eminent phy- 
sician, was bom at Hawick in 1729. After re- 
ceiving the rudiments of his education at the 
grammar school of that town, lie removed to tho 
university of Edinburgh, where he studied tho 
several branches of poilosophy and medicine. In 
1777 he repaired to London, and having previous- 
ly obtained the degree of M.D. from the univer- 
sity of Glasgow, was chosen physician to tho 
eastern dispensary. He furnished the medical 
and anatomical articles for a ‘Dictionary of Arts 
and Sciences,’ by the Rov. Erasmus Middleton 
and others, published in 1779. He died May 
29. 1796. 
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Twrbddalu, Marquis of, a title in the peerage of Scot- 
land, conferred in 1694 on John Hay, earl of Tweeddale, 
descended from Robert, second and younger son of William 
do Haya, who held the office of jnncerna domvni regis , or 
king’s butler, in the reigns of Malcolm IV. and William the 
Lion. (For the origin of the surname of Huy, see vol. ii. p. 
141.) Robert’s son, Sir William de Haya, witnessed a char- 
ter of King Alexander II. to the abbot and monks of Kelso 
in 1240. He was father of Sir John de Haya, who acquired 
[ the lands of Locherworth, Mid Lothian, by marriage. His 
son, Sir William de Haya of Locherworth, appeared in the 
parliament at Brigham, 12th March 1290, when the marriage 
! of the Princess Margaret of Scotland and Prince Edward of 
England was proposed. In the contest for the crown, he 
was one of the nominees on the part of Bruce the competitor 
in 1292. In July of the latter year he swore fealty to King 
Edward I., and also submitted to that monarch in 1297. 
Sir William’s son, Sir Gilbert, swore fealty to the English 
king in 1296. By his marriage with Mary, one of the daugh- 
ters and coheiresses of that distinguished patriot, Sir Simon 
Fraser of Oliver castle, executed by Edward I. in 1306, lie ac- 
quired considerable lands in the county of Peebles, and quar- 
j tered the Fraser arms with his own. His grandson, Sir 
| William do Haya of Locherworth, was made prisoner at the 
battle of Durham, 17th October 1346. In Dalrymplc’s An- 
nals, (vol. ii. p. 108,) lie is said to have been among the 
killed in that battle; but this is incorrect, as he was one of 
the commissioners to treat concerning the ransom of King j 
David II. in 1354. His son, Sir Thomas Hay, was one of 
the hostages for the liberation of that monarch, 3d October, 
1357, and was placed in the custody of the sheriff of North- 
j umberlumT. He got leave from Edward to go to Rome, 16th 
i May 1369. He afterwards returned home, and in 1385 had 
400 of the 40,000 francs sent by the king of Franco with 
j John de Vienne to he distributed among the principal per- 
sons of Scotland. His son, Sir William Hay, sheriff of Pee- 
bles, was twice a commissioner to treat with the English. 
He married, first, Johanna, eldest daughter of Hugh Gifford 
ofYester, Haddingtonshire, with whom he got the manor of 
Y est er, with the patronage of the church. Originally called 
St. Bathan’s, ami afterwards Yes ter, the church was in 1421 
restored to its own name, and converted by Sir William into 
a collegiate establishment for a provost, six prebendaries, and 
two singing hoys, which it continued to be until the Refor- 
mation. In consequence of this marriage, Sir William add- 
ed the arms of Gifford to his own. He married, secondly, 
Alicia, daughter of Sir Thomas Hay of Errol, and had issue 
by both wives; by the first, three sons and three daughters; 
and by v the second, a son and a daughter. The eldest son, 
Sir William Hay, predeceased his father. The second son, 
Sir Thomas Hay of Yester, was one of the hostages for King 
James L, 4th December 1423, when his annua! revenue was 
estimated at 600 merks, and again 16th July 1425. He 
died without issue, in 1432. The third son succeeded his 
brother. The youngest son, Edmund de Hay, was ancestor 
of the Hays of Barra, Rannes, Mountblairy, Cocklaw, Faieh- 
fiold, llanfield, Linplum, Alderston, Mordington, and other 
families of the name. 

Sir David Hay of Yester, the third but eldest surviving 
son, married Lady Marv Douglas, relict of the first Lord 
Forbes, only daughter of George, first earl of Angus, of that 
house, by Mary, daughter of King Robert HI., and had two 
sons and a daughter. John Ilav of Yester, the elder son. 
was created a peer, by solemn investiture in parliament., by 
the title of Lord Hay of Yester, 29th January, 1487-8. He 
whs twice married ; first, to Mary, daughter of John, Lord 


Lindsay of Byres, by whom he had a son, John, second Lord 
Yester; and, secondly, to Elizabeth, daughter of George 
Cunningham, son of Sir William Cunningham of Belton, by 
whom lie had two sons and two daughters. John, second 
Lord Yester, fell at the battle of Flodden, 9 th September 
1513, leaving three sons and three daughters. The sons 
were, John, third Lord Yester ; George Hay of Oliver castle ; 
and William, ancestor of the Hays of Monkton. John, third 
Lord Yester, signed the letter to Henry VIII. refusing to re- 
move the duke of Albany from the guardianship of King 
James V., 4th July 1516. He set his seal to a treaty with 
England, 7th October 1517, and died in 1543. He was 
twice married ; first, to Elizabeth Douglas, sister of Archi- 
bald, sixth earl of Angus, Dy whom he had a son, John, J 
fourth Lord Yester, and a daughter, Elizabeth, Lady Seton ; , I j 
and, secondly, to the daughter and sole heiress of Dickson of , j 
SmithfieM, Peebles-shire, and had by her a son, John* ances- ■ j 
tor of the family of Hay of Smithfield and Haystotm, baron- 1 

et, and a daughter, Jane, wife of Broun of Coalstoun. John. [ 

fourth Lord Yester, was taken prisoner by the English at. 
the battle of Pinkie, lOtli September 1547, and sent to the 
Tower of London, where he remained till peace was con- 
cluded, when ho was released. He died in 1567. By his 
wife, Margaret, eldest daughter of the fourth earl of Living- ; 
stone, he had two sons: William, fifth Lord Yester, and j 
Thomas, provost of St. Bathan’s, and a daughter, Mary, I ! 
Mrs. Congalton of Congalton. 

William, fifth Lord Yester, joined the Reformation, and ! 

was one of the noblemen who subscribed the Book of Disci- j 

pline, in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, 27th January 1561. 

He adhered to Queen Mary, and was present with her forces 
at Carberry Hill in 1567. He was also on the queen’s side ! 

at .the battle of Langside in the following year. In 1570 he i 

was one of the noblemen who signed a letter to Queen Eli- 
zabeth in behalf of Queen Mary, then a captive in England. | 

He died in August 1576. By his wife, Margaret, daughter | 

of Sir John Kerr of Pernihirst, lie had, with four daughters, j 

two sons: William, sixth Lord Yester, and James, seventh j 

Lord Yester. j 

William, sixth Lord Yester, was ono of the nobles engaged i 
in the Raid of Ruth ven in 1582. The following year he re- j 
tired to the continent, but returned in 1585, and died in j 
1591. Leaving daughters only, his brother James, seventh | 
Lord Yester, had a charter from James VI., to him and his 
heirs male, of the lordship and barony ofYester, containing ! 

a new creation. He died in February 1609'. By his wife, i 

Lady Margaret Kerr, third daughter of the first earl of Lo- | 

tliian, he had, with a daughter, two sons: John, eighth 
Lord Yester, and Hun. Sir William Hay of Linplum. 

John, eighth Lord Yester, and first earl of Tweeddale, was 
distinguished for his sagacity and attention to business. He 
was opposed to the obnoxious five articles of Perth, and voted 
against them in the parliament of 1621. In 1633 lie op- 
posed the act for regulating the apparel of churchmen, and 
in 1637 was one of the supplicants against the introduction 
of the liturgy into Scotland. In 1 639 he had the command 
of a regiment in the Scots army. He was created earl of j 
Tweeddale by patent dated at Newcastle, 1st December 
1646, to him and his heirs male for ever. He died in 1654. j 
He was twice married ; first, to Lady Jane Seton, daughter j 
of his brother-in-law, Alexander, first earl of Dunfermline, i 
high-chancellor of Scotland, and by her had one son, John, ■ 
second earl of Tweeddale ; and, secondly, to Lady Margaret 
Montgomery, eldest daughter of the sixth earl of Eglintoun, 
by whom he had another son, Hon. William Hay, on whom 
he settled the barony of Drumelzier. 
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! John, second carl of Tweeddale, born in 1626, in 16-12 
I joined the standard of Charles I., when he erected it at 
; Nottingham, at the commencement of the civil wars. The 
following year he returned to Scotland, and had the command 
of a regiment in the army raised by the estates for the de- 
fence of the national religion and liberties. In 1644, at the 
head of his regiment he fought against the royal army at the 
battle of Marsfcon-moor, where Charles for the first time en- 
countered the combined banners of England and Scotland 
arrayed against him. In 1646, when the king had surren- 
dered to the Scots army At Newcastle, he waited on his ma- 
jesty, and at the battle of Preston, in 1648, he commanded 
the East Lothian regiment, of 1,200 men, raised for his res- 
cue. In 1657 he assisted at the coronation of Charles 1 1 . 
at Scone, and having garrisoned Ins house at Niedpath, lie 
repaired to Dundee. He succeeded his father in 1654, and 
the following year was member for the county of Hadding- 
ton in Cromwell’s parliament. At the Restoration he waited 
upon Charles II., and was sworn a privy councillor. In the 
j parliament of 1661, the earl of Tweeddale was the only per- 
I son who opposed the passing sentence of death on the martyr 
| Guthrie, for declining the king’s authority in matters ecclesi- 
| astical, and moved that he should only be banished. II is 
words being misrepresented to the king, be was committed 
j prisoner to the castle of Edinburgh, 14th September of tlmt 
j year. On the 4tli October lie was liberated on giving secu- 
rity in £100,000 Scots that ho would appear when called 
upon. He was appointed one of the commissioners of the 
treasury, and on 2d June, 1664, an extraordinary lord of 
session. In 1667 he represented to the king the oppressed 
state of the people of Scotland, and the administration was 
for a time placed in the hands of his lordship, the earl of 
Kincardine, and Sir Robert Murray. In a private letter, 
dated in 1668, from Tweeddale to Lauderdale, it was stated, 
that of those who had been concerned in the insurrection at 
Rentland 218 had submitted, 809 refused, 80 had been killed 
in the field, 40 executed, 31 had died in the counties of Gal- 
loway and Dumfries, 30 had fled, and 20 forfeited, ( Wodrow, 
vol, ii. p. 107). Tweeddale had always been favourable to 
the ejected ministers, and had held interviews with some of 
them, with a view to ascertain whether some terms of mu- 
tual accommodation might not be framed, or some measure 
adopted, calculated to restore peace to the country. On the 
loth July 1669, he laid a letter from the king before the 
council, containing the first Indulgence. 

He joined the opposition against Lauderdale, and early in 
1674 was dismissed from his offices, and even deprived of his 
seat in the privy council. On the downfall of Lauderdale in 
1680, he was restored to his post as commissioner of the 
treasury, and resworn a privy councillor. After the death of 
Charles II. he was continued in the same by James VII. 
Having become deeply involved in debt, chiefly on account of 
his cautionary engagements for the carl of Dunfermline, he 
was obliged in 1686 to dispose of the ancient estates of his 
family in the county of Peebles. He joined cordially in the 
revolution, and, with the earl of Leven, was sent by the 
convention of estates held at Edinburgh in March 1689, 
with an order to the duke of Gordon, who held the castle for 
| King James, to deliver it up within twenty -four hours, 
i The duke, overcome by the insinuating behaviour of Tweed- 
dale, reluctantly yielded, and promised to surrender the cas- 
tle next morning at ten o’clock. He afterwards decided upon 
retaining it. The earl was sworn a privy councillor of Wil- 
liam and Mary, 18th May 1689. On 7th December follow- 
ing, he was appointed one of the lords of the treasury, and 
on 5th January 1692 constituted high -chancellor of Scotland. 


He was created marquis of Tweeddale, carl of Gifford, viscount 
of Walden, and Lord Hay of Yestcr, to him and his heirs 
male whatsoever, by patent dated at Kensington, 17th De- 
cember 1694. He was high commissioner to the parliament 
that met at Edinburgh 9th May 1695, but not complying with 
the policy of the court in the affair of Darien, he was de- 
prived of his office of high -chancellor in 1696. He died at 
Edinburgh 11th August 1697, in his 71st year, and was bur- 
ied at Yester. Bv his wife, Lady Jane Scott, daughter of 
the first earl of Bucdeuch, he had seven sons and two daugh- 
ters, Margaret, countess of Roxburgh®, and Jane, countess 
of March. His sons were: 1. John, second marquis ot 
Tweeddale. 2. Hon. Francis Hay, died young. 3. Lord 
David Hay of Belton, whose descendants inherited that estate. 
4. Hon. Charles Hay, died young. 5. Lord Alexander Hay 
of Spott. G. Lord Gilbert. 7. Lord William Hay. 

John, second marquis of Tweeddale, the oldest son, born 
in 1645, received bis education principally at home. On the 
invasion of Scotland by the carl of Argyle in 1685, he was 
constituted colonel of the East Lothian regiment, raised to 
suppress tlie rebellion, and at the revolution of 1689 be was 
sworn a privy councillor, and appointed sheriff of the county 
of Haddington. In the parliament of 1695, he sat and voted 
as high-treasurer of Scotland, on the king’s letter. On suc- 
ceeding to the titles of his family, lie was continued a privy 
councillor by Queen Anne. In the parliament of 1703, the 
■ marquis and the duke of Hamilton took the direction of the 
country party, who were opposed to the Union, and who in- 
sisted on indemnification for the losses sustained in the Da- 
rien expedition, and satisfaction for the massacre of Glencoe 
and other grievances suffered in the last reign. He was 
high-commissioner to tlie parliament at Edinburgh, wherein 
tho famous “act for the security of the kingdom ” received 
the royal assent, 5th August 1704. On 17th October the 
same year he was appointed high-chancellor of Scotland, in 
room of the earl of Scafield, but on a change of ministers tho 
latter nobleman was reinstated in that ofliee, 9th March 
following. The marquis of Tweeddale, with his displaced 
friends, formed a strong party (sailed the SqmdroM wlante, 
.or flying squadron, from their sometimes supporting and at 
other times opposing the measures of the court. State in- 
trigue was never so active at any period of I he Scots parlia- 
ment as in this the last of its existence, and the marquis of 
Tweeddale, on the change of ministry, was applied to by tho 
Cavaliers, or Jacobite members, to unite with them against 
the court ; but ho declined the proposal, as being inconsist- 
ent with tlie object for which bis party had been formed, 
viz.-, to keep the contending parties in parliament in check, 
and to vote only for such measures, by whatever party int ro- 
duced, as should appear most beneficial to the country. 
Uniting with the court party, tho marquis supported the 
Union, and the “ squadron ” having given it their aid, tlie 
measure was carried by a large majority. He was one of the 
sixteen representatives of the Scottish peerage chosen by par- 
liament 13th February 1797. He died at his seat of Yester, 
20th April 1713, in his 68th year. Macky, in his Memoirs, 
mentions him as “ a great encourager and promoter of trade 
and tlie welfare of his country.” Scot of Satchel, in tlie dedica- 
tion of his Rhyming History of the name of Scott, in 1688, 
compliments his lordship for his poetical abilities. He married, 
11th December 1666, Lady Anne Maitland, only child of the 
duke of Lauderdale, at that time considered the greatest heiress 
in the kingdom, and by her had, with two daughters, Anne, 
Lady Ross, and Jean, countess of Rothes, three sons, viz., 
1. Charles, third marquis. 2. Lord John Hay, colonel of the 
Roval Scots Greys, 7th April 1701. He had the rank ot 
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brigadier-general, and diatingnished himself at the battles of 
Schellenberg in 1704, and Rnmillie$ in 1700. He died 25th 
August 1706. 9. Lord William Hay of Newhall. 

Charles, third marquis of Tweeddale, was, on the ac- 
cession of George I., in 1714, appointed president of the 
court of police and lord- lieutenant of the county of Hadding- 
ton. At the general election, 3d March 1715, he was chosen 
one of the sixteen representative peers, and died 17tli De- 
cember following. By his marchioness, Lady Susan Hamil- 
ton, countess of Dundonald, second daughter of William and 
Anne, duke and duchess of Hamilton, he had, with four 
daughters, four sons: 1. John, fourth marquis. 2. James, 
died young. 8. Lord Charles Hay of Linplum. 4. George, 
sixth marquis. .The third son, Lord Charles Hay, served at 
the siege of Gibraltar, and afterwards in Germany, as a vol- 
unteer under Prince Eugene of Savoy. He had the commis- 
sion of ensign 18th May 1722, and in 1729 obtained a troop 
in the 9t.h regiment of dragoons. At the general election of 
1741 he was chosen M.P. for the county of Haddington. In 
April 1743 ho was promoted to the command of a company 
in the 3d regiment of foot-guards. He behaved gallantly at 
the battle of Fontenoy, 30th April 17-15, and was wounded. 
His lordship was appointed aide-de-camp to the king, 4th, 
March 1719, colonel of the 33d foot. 20th November 1752, 
and major-gem'ml 22d February 1757. In May of the latter 
year he sailed for America as second in command under 
General Hopson, and joined the earl of I/mdoun, commander- 
in-chief, who had under him 11,000 land forces, supported 
by 33 ships of war and 10,200 seamen. As this formidable 
armament, instead of being engaged in active operations, was 
for a time idly employed in sham lights at. Halifax, Lord 
Charles Hay threw out some reflections on his superior offi- 
cers for not at once attacking the enemy, a council of war 
was called, 31st July 1757, when ho was ordered under ar- 
rest, and sent a prisoner to England. His trial commenced 
12th February 1700, before a general court martial at the 
horse-guards, Loudon, and was finished 4th March. The 
result was not made public. The case was laid before the 
king, but no decision appears to have been given, as Lord 
Charles died at London two months afterwards, 1st May 
1700, unmarried. 

John, fourth marquis of Tweeddale, having studied the 
law, was appointed an extraordinary lord of session 7th 
March 1721. He was chosen one of the sixteen representa- 
tive peers in 1722, and afterwards several times re-elected. 
He distinguished himself much in parliament, and on the 
resignation of Sir Robert Walpole in February 1712, he was 
named one of the cabinet ministers. The office of principal 
secretary of state for Scotland was revived and conferred on 
him, and ho was also appointed principal keeper of the sig- 
net; but resigned both offices in January 1746, when the 
former was abolished. In June 1761 lie was appointed jus- 
tice-general of Scotland. He was also a privy councillor and 
governor of the Bank of Scotland. He died at London in 
1762. He was not only the last secretary of state for Scot- 
land, but the last who held the office of extraordinary lord of 
session. He married Lady Frances Carteret, daughter of 
John, earl of Granville, and, with four daughters, had two 
sons, George, earl of Gifford, who died in infancy, and George, 
fifth marquis, who died 4th October 1770, in bis 13th year. 
The title devolved on his uncle, George, sixth marquis of 
Tweeddale. This nobleman was appointed one of the board 
of police, June 1755, but resigned that office in 1771. By a 
rigid system of economy he accumulated a large fortune, 
which he bequeathed to trustees to be laid out in the pur- 
chase of lands to be entailed on the title of Tweeddale. He 


died 16th November 1787, and was succeeded by his cousin, 
George Hay, an officer in the naval service of the East India 
Company, grandson of Lord William Hay of Newhall, third 
son of John, second marquis of Tweeddale. 

The seventh marquis was one of the sixteen representative 
peers and lord-lieutenant of the county of Haddington. He 
married at Edinburgh, 18th April 1785, Lady Hannah Char- 
lotte Maitland, fourth daughter of the seventh earl of Lau- 
derdale. They went to the continent in 1802, on account of 
the state of tlio marquis’s health, and unfortunately happen- 
ed to be in France at tbe commencement of hostilities in 
1803, when all British subjects in that country were detained 
by Bonaparte. The marchioness died at Verdun, May 8, 
and the marquis 9th Aug. 1804. They had six sons and six 
daughters. The eldest son, George, succeeded as 8th marquis. 
The 2d son, Lord James Hay, became a lieutenant-general in 
the army in 1854, and died in 1862. The 3d son, Lord John 
Hay, C.B., born in 1793, entered the royal navy, and when a 
lieutenant in the Seahorse frigate, lost his left arm in the 
Dardanelles in August 1807, by a shot from a battery, while 
pursuing in the boats some small coasting vessels that had 
taken shelter under the land. In 1818 lie became captain 
It.N., and rose to the rank of rear-admiral. He served as 
commodore in command of a small squadron on the north 
coast of Spain during the civil war in that country. For his 
services he received tbe Grand Cross of the Spanish order of 
Charles III. In 1846 he was appointed one of the lords of 
the admiralty, and in the following year was chosen M.P. lor 
Windsor. Lord William, the 4th son, died young. Lord 
Edward George, the 5th son, born in 1800, became lieut.-col- 
onel in the army in 1831. Lord Thomas, the 6th son, in holy 
orders, was appointed rector of Rendlesham, Suffolk, in 1830. 

George, 8th marquis of Tweeddale, born Feb. 1, 1787, suc- 
ceeded his father in 1804, and entered the army the same 
year. He was aide-de-camp to the duke of Wellington during 
the Peninsular war, and was wounded at the battle of Busaco, 
Sept. 7, 1810. He received a medal for his services as assist- 
ant-quarter-master-general, at Vittoria. He became major 
41st foot, 1812; C.B., 1815, and K.T., 1820. In 1854 lie at- 
tained the full rank of general in the army. In 1842 he was 
appointed governor of Madras, where he continued till 1846; 
one of the sixteen representative peers, lord-lieutenant of Had- 
dingtonshire, and hereditary bailie or chamberlain of Dun- 
fermline. lie married in 1816, Lady Susan Montague, third 
daughter of the 5th duke of Manchester; issue, 6 sons and 7 
daughters. Sons; 1. George, carl of Gifford, born 1822. 2. 
Lord Arthur Hay, born 1824, a colonel in the army. 3. Lord 
William Montague, born 1826. 4. Lord John, born 1827, and 

5. Lord Charles Edward, born in 1833, officers in the army. 

6. Lord Frederick, born in 1835. Daughters: 1. Lady Susan 
Georgiana, to., in 1836, James, Lord Ramsay, afterwards 
marquis of Dalhousie, and died in 1853. 2. Lady Hannah 
Charlotte, born in 1818, to. in 1843, Simon Watson Taylor, 
Esq. of Earlstoke Park, Wilts. 3. Lady Louisa Jane, born 

in 1819, to. in 1841, Robert B. Wardlaw Ramsay, Esq. of j 
Whitehill, with issue. 4. Lady Elizabeth, born in 1820, to. : 
in 1839, Arthur, marquis of Douro, 2d duke of Wellington 
5. Lady Jane. 6. Lady Julia. 7. Lady Emily, to. in 1856, 
Sir Robert Peel, 3d bait, of Drayton Manor, Staffordshire. 

Tyti.kr, the surname of a family distinguished in the lit- 
erature of Scotland, one branch of which possesses the estate 
of Ealnain, Inverness-shire, and another that of Woodhouse- 
lee, Mid Lothian, — the “haunted Woodhouselee” of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s ballad of ‘The Gray Brother.’ The family name 
originally was Seton, that of Tytler having been assumed by 
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the ancestor of the family, a cadet of the noble house of Sc- 
ton, who temp. James IV., in a sudden quarrel at a hunting 
match, slew a gentleman of the name of Gray, fled to France, 
and changed his name to Tytler. His two sons returned to 
Scotland in the train of Queen Mary in 1561, and from the 
elder the families of Balnain and Woodhouselec descend. 

TYTLER, William, historian arid antiquari- 
an, the son of Alexander Tytler, a writer in Ed- 
inburgh, was born there October 12, 1711. He 
received his education at the High School and at 
the university of his native city, and in 1744 was 
admitted into the society of writers to the signet, 
which profession he exercised till his death. His 
portrait, from a painting by Raeburn, engraved 
by Beugo, (in Scots Magazine, vol. lxiii.,) is sub- 
joined : 



In 1759 he published, in one volume, his cele- 
brated ‘ Inquiry, Historical and Critical, into the 
Evidence against Mary, Queen of Scots.’ In 
this work ho warmly vindicated the cause of 
the unfortunate Mary, and with much inge- 
nuity and plausibility exposed the fallacy of the 
proofs on which the charges against her had been 
founded. In 1783 he published * The Poetical 
Remains of James I., King of Scotland,’ with a 
Dissertation on the Life and Writings of that 
monarch. He was an active member, and one of 


the vice-presidents of the Edinburgh Antiquarian 
Society, and besides the works named, he wrote 
an 1 Essay on Scottish Music,’ appended to Ar- 
not’s History of Edinburgh, as well as several 
papers inserted in the ‘ Antiquarian Transactions.’ 
To the sixteenth number of ‘The Lounger’ he 
contributed a paper on the ‘ Defects of Modern 
Female Education, in teaching the Duties of a 
Wife.’ He died September 12, 1792. He mar- 
ried, in 1745, Anne, daughter of James Craig, 
Esq. of Costerton, in the county of Mid Lothian, 
writer to the signet, by whom he left one daugh- 
ter, Christina, and two sons, Alexander Fraser 
Tytler, Lord Woodhouselec, and Major Patrick 
Tytler, Lord Woodhouselec, and Lieut. -Col. Pat- 
rick Tytler, fort-major of the castle of Stirling. 

A Historical anti Critical Inquiry into the Evidence pro- 
duced against Mary Queen of Scots, and an Examination of 
the Histories of Dr. Robertson and Mr. Ilutnc with respect 
to that evidence. Kdin. 1759, 1767, 8vo. Third edit, with 
Additions, and a Postscript Kdin. 1772, 8vo. Fourth edit. 
Loud. 1790, 2 vols. 8vo. With large additions. 

The Poetical Remains of James I. of Scotland: consisting 
of the King’;* Quair, in six Cantos, and Christ’s Kirk on the 
Green : to which is prefixed, a Dissertation on the Life and 
Writings of King James. Kdin. 1783, 8vo. 

A Dissertation on Scottish Music, first subjoined to Ar- 
not’s History of Edinburgh. 

A Dissertation on the Marriago of Queen Mary to the Earl 
of Rotliwell. Printed in the Transactions of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. i. 1791. 

Observations in the Transactions of the Society of Anti- 
quaries on the Vision; a Poem; first published in Ramsay’s 
Evergreen. This may be considered us a part of the literary 
history of Scotland. 

On the Fashionable Amusements in Edinburgh during the 
last century. Ih. 

He also contributed No. 16 to ‘The Lounger.’ 

TYTLER, Alexander Fraser, Lord Wood- 
housei.ee, elder soil of the subject of the pre- 
ceding notice, was born at Edinburgh, October 
15, 1747. In his eighth year he was sent to the 
High School of his native city, where he distin- 
guished himself by his proficiency, and in the last 
year of his course became dux of the rector’s class. 
In 1763 he was placed under the care of a Mr. 
Elphinston, who kept an academy at Kensington. 
Here lie cultivated, with assiduity, his talent for 
Latin versification, and one of his poems having 
been shown to Dr. Jortin, that eminent scholar, 
as an encouragement to him to proceed, presented 
him with a copy of his own Latin poems. After 
residing at Kensington for two years, he returned 
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1 home, and, in 1765, entered the university of Ed- 
; inburgh, where he prosecuted his studies with 
great success. In 1770 he was admitted advo- 
cate,’ and in the spring of 1771 he accompanied 
his relation, Mr. Kerr of Blackshiels, on a tour to 
Paris, returning by Flanders and Holland. In 
1771 he published, at Edinburgh, ‘Piscatory Ec- 
logues, with other Poetical Miscellanies, by Phi- 
nchas Fletcher ; illustrated with Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory. 1 To the Works of Dr. John 
Gregory, published in 1778, he contributed the 
Preliminary account of the Author’s Life and 
Writings. During the same year he published a 
folio volume, Supplementary to Lord Karnes’s 
Dictionary of Decisions. In 1780 he was ap- 
pointed, conjunclly with Mr. Pringle, professor of 
civil history in the university ol Edinburgh, and 
in 1786 he became sole professor. For the use of 
his students he printed, in 1782, ‘A Plan and 
Outlines of a Course of Lectures on Universal 
History, Ancient and Modern,’ which he after- 
wards enlarged and published, in 1801, in 2 vols. 
8vo, under the title of ‘Elements of General His- 
tory, Ancient and Modern.’ In 1701 appeared, 
anonymously, his best work, boing an ‘ Essay on 
the Principles of Translation, 1 the third edition of 
which, considerably enlarged, was published in 
1813. 

In 1790, through the influence of Lord Mel- 
ville, Mr. Tytler was appointed judge-advocate of 
Scotland ; and on the death of his father, in 1792, 
he succeeded to the estate of Woodhousolee, near 
Edinburgh. He had previously, on the death of 
his father-in-law, become possessed, in right of 
his wife, of the estate of Balnain, in the county of 
Inverness. In 1799 he published an edition of 
Dr. Dcrham’s Physico-Theology, with an Account 
of the Life and Writings of the Author, and a 
short ‘ Dissertation on Final Causes,’ accompanied 
by notes. During the same year he wrote a pam- 
phlet, which was published sit Dublin, under the 
title of ‘Ireland Profiting bv Example; or the 
Question Considered, whether Scotland has Gain- 
ed or Lost by the Union?’ which came out at 
such a seasonable time that, on the day of publi- 
cation, the sale amounted to three thousand. In 
1800 appeared from his pen an ‘ Essay on Military 
Law, and the Practice of Courts-Martial ;’ a sec- 


ond edition of which was printed at London in I 
1806.— Lord Woodhouselee’s portrait is subjoined, j 



Having been appointed a senator of the college i 5 
of Justice, he took his seat on the bench of the | 
court of session, February 2, 1802, with the title j 
of Lord Woodhouselee, and in 1811 he became a i 
judge of the justiciary court. I 11 1807 he published | 
at Edinburgh, in two vols. 4to, ‘Memoirs of the 
Life and Writings of the ITon. Ilenry Home, 
Lord Karnes;’ and in 1810 he produced ‘ An Ilis- ; 
torical and Critical Essay on the Life and Char- 
acter of Petrarch ; with a Translation of a few of j 
bis Sonnets.’ Among other literary projects, j 
which his death prevented his completing, was 
the Life of George Buchanan. lie died at Edin- ■ 
burgh, January 5,1813, in the 68th year of his 
age. He was a contributor to the Mirror and the 
Lounger, and also communicated some papers to 
the Transactions of the Royal ..Society of Edin- 
burgh, of which he was an original member. By 
his wife, Ann, eldest daughter of William Fraser, 
Esq. of Balnain, whom he married in 1776, he 
left four sons and two daughters. The eldest son 
succeeded to the estate of Balnain, and the second 
to that of Woodhouselee. Another son. Alexan- 
der, published, in 1815, a work in twe volumes. ! 
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entitled ‘Considerations on the Present Political | Edinbnrgl. Magazine and Blackwood's Magazine. 

A 4 Life of Walter Scott’ and 4 A Literary Ro- 


Stato of India.’ Lord Woodhouselee’s principal 
works are : 

The Decisions of the Court of Session, from its first insti- 
tution to the present time ; abridged and digested under pro- 
per heads in form of a Dictionary. Edin. 1778, fol. 1797, 
2 vols. fol. (A Supplement to Lord Karnes’s Dictionary.) 

Plan and Outlines of a Courso of Lectures on Universal 
History, ancient and modern, delivered in tho University of 
Edinburgh. Edin. 1783, 8vo. 

Essay on the Principles of Translation. Lond. 1797, 8vo. 

An Essay on Military Law and the Practice of Courts- 
Martial. Edin. 1800, 8vo. 

Elements of General History, ancient and modern; to 
which is added, a Table of Chronology, and a Comparison 
of ancient and modern Geography. Edin. 1 801 , 2 vols. 8vo. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Hon. Henry 
Home of Karnes ; containing Sketches of tho Progress of 
Literature and general Improvement in Scotland during the 
j greater part of the eighteenth century. Edin. 1807, 2 vols. 
j 4 to. Supplement. 1810, 4t«». 

j An Historical and Critical Essay on the Life of Petrarch; 
with a Translation of a lew of his Sonnets. Lond. 1810, 8vo. 
Edin. 1812, 8vo. 

An Account of some extraordinary Structures on the tops 
o( Hills in the Highlands; with Remarks on the Progress of 
tho Arts among the ancient Inhabitants of Scotland. Trans. 
Soc. Edin. 1790, vol. ii. 3. 

Remarks on a mixed Species of Evidence in Matters of 
History. Ib. 180.5, vol. v. 119. 

TYTLER, Patrick Eraser, author of tho 
History of Scotland and other historical and bio- 
graphical works, youngest son of the subject of 
the preceding memoir, was born at Edinburgh 
UOth August 179 L He was educated at the High 
School of his native city, and in 1805 entered the 
university. Having studied for the bar, he was 
admitted a member of the faculty of advocates 
3d July 1813, and for some years held the ollice 
of king’s counsel in exchequer. Belonging to a 
literary family, his tastes and inclinations had the 
same bent, and he soon forsook the law for the 
laborious paths of historical research. On the 
peace of 1814, when the continent, so long closed, 
was thrown open to British travellers, Mr. Tytler, 
in company with Mr., afterwards Sir Archibald 
Alison, baronet, author of the History of Europe, 
and John Hope, advocate, afterwards lord -justice- 
clerk, visited France and Belgium ; and to a work 
published anonymously the following year, by the 
former of these gentlemen, entitled ‘Travels in 
France during the years 1814-15,’ he is understood 
to have communicated the journals of his residence 
at Paris during the stay of the allied armies there. 
He subsequently contributed to the pages of the 


mance are particularly mentioned as among these 
early productions. 

His first separate publication was the ‘Life ot 
James Crichton of Cluny, commonly called Hie 
Admirable Crichton,’ which appeared at Edin- 
burgh in 1819. In this work, which was very 
carefully written, he adduced the most satisfac- 
tory evidence, to establish the authenticity of the 
testimonies and authorities on which the state- 
ments regarding the marvellous stories related ot 
Crichton rest. A second edition of it, corrected 
and enlarged, with an appendix of original papers, 
appeared in 1823. Tho same year he also pub- 
lished, in one volume, an interesting and elabo- 
rate work, entitled 4 Ail Account of the Life and 
Writings of Sir Thomas Craig of Iticcarton, in- 
cluding Biographical Sketches of the most emi- 
nent Legal Characters, from tho Institution of the 
Court of Session, by James V., till the period of 
the Union of the Crowns.’ In 1826 he published 
anonymously the 4 Life of John Wicklitte.’ 

Ilis principal work, ‘The History of Scotland,’ 
was undertaken chiefly by the advice of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, who at one time had the intention ol 
preparing one himself, the want of a complete, 
accurate, and comprehensive history of our coun- 
try having been long felt. The first volume ap- 
peared in the summer of 1828. It professed to 
be an attempt “ to build tho history of Scotland 
upon unquestionable muniments.” In the prose- 
cution of this important work, Mr. Tytler anxi- 
ously and carefully examined the most authentic 
sources of information, and consulted the state 
papers in London, and all other attainable docu- 
ments bearing on the events of the times commem- 
orated. Successive volumes of his history ap- 
peared at intervals, and the ninth and last was 
issued in the winter of 1843. He concluded his 
labours on it with this touching paragraph : — “ It is 
with feelings of gratitude, mingled with regret, 
that the author now closes this work — the history 
of his country — the labour of little loss than eigh- 
teen years ; — gratitude to the Giver of all good, 
that life and health have been spared to com- 
plete, however imperfectly, an arduous undertak- 
ing ; regret that the tranquil pleasures of liistori- 
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cal investigation, the happy hours devoted to the 
pursuit of truth, are at an end, and that he must 
at last bid farewell to an old and dear companion.” 
The work commences with the accession of Alex- 
ander III. in 1249 ; the period when our national 
annals become particularly interesting to the gen- 
eral reader, — and continues to the accession of 
James YI. to the throne of England in 1603. 
Mr. Tytler’s style is plain and perspicuous, always 
animated, and often elegant and vigorous. His 
laborious researches begin especially to be most 
effective when ho reaches the troublous times of 
the fifth James, lie is then most successful in 
bringing new sources of information to light, in 
correcting old mistakes, and combating and over- 
turning cherished prejudices. The first and second 
volumes were reviewed by Sir Walter Scott in 
the Quarterly, and he intended, had he lived, to 
have criticised the work throughout, for he con- 
sidered it, says Mr. Lockhart, as a very impor- 
tant one in itself, and had, moreover, a warm re- 
gard for the author, the son of his early friend, 
Lord Woodhouselee. Mr. Tytler’s high church 
episcopalian principles pervade the tone of his 
admirable history, and a charge which, in the 
seventh volume, he brought against John Knox, 
of being “ pre-cognizant of and implicated in” 
the murder of David Rizzio, was ably answered 
by the Rev. Thomas M l Cric, D.D., son of the 
distinguished biographer of Knox, in the Appen- 
dix to his ‘ Sketches of Scottish Church History,’ 
as well as by other writers, jealous for the charac- 
ter and honour of the great reformer. The evi- 
dence adduced by Mr. Tytler certainly appears 
altogether insufficient to sustain such a charge, in 
the face of all historical testimony to the contrary. 
Mr. Tytler’s ‘History of Scotland’ introduced 
him to the notice of Sir Robert Peel, when pre- 
mier, and a pension of £200 a-ycar was bestowed 
upon him by government. 

During the period when he was chiefly occupied 
in the composition of his great national work, Mr. 
Tytler wrote several other works of interest and 
value, a list of which is given below. One of 
these, contributed to the ‘ Family Library,’ pub- 
lished by Mr. Murray, entitled ‘ Lives of Scottish 
Worthies,’ in 3 vols. 12mo, contained biographies 
of Alexander III. Michael Scott, Sir William 


Wallace, Robert the Bruce, John Barbour, An- 
drew Winton, John de Fordoun, James I., Robert 
Hcnryson, William Dunbar, and Sir David Lind- 
say, and was one of the most attractive of his 
publications. His life of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
1832, is remarkable for the view which he starts 
and supports on the subject of Sir Robert Cecil’s 
plots, connected with Raleigh’s ruin. It contains 
some new materials of interest, and is valuable for 
its able defence of that adventurous and interest- 
ing personage, and for its careful digest of state 
papers, and graphic descriptions of contemporane- 
ous events. The • same indeed may be said of all 
Mr. Tytler’s works. 

With his other attainments, he was a good lyi- 
ical poet, and about 1829 he wrote a few verses 
for one of the ‘ Bannatyne Garlands.’ Having in 
his youth served in the Mid Lothian yeomanry 
cavalry, the lively songs which he then composed, 
having reference to the military duties of himself 
and comrades, were frequently sung with great 
applause at the mess table. In 1833, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Hog of Ncwliston, and Mr. Adam 
Urquhart, advocate, he presented to the Banna- 
tyne and Maitland Clubs, a volume illustrative of 
the Revolution, entitled ‘Memoirs of the War 
carried on in Scotland and Ireland in 1689-91,’ 
by Major-general Hugh Mackay. 

Mr. Ty tier’s constitution, never robust, gradu- 
ally gave way under the exhausting labours of a 
literary life. He was a severe and in general an 
accurate historical student; and his pension, it 
was thought, would have enabled him to continue 
his researches in British history, and perhaps 
have induced him to have written a work con- 
nected with the annals of England, which he is 
known to have contemplated, and for which he 
collected materials. For the last six or seven 
years of his life, however, the state of his health 
prevented him from pursuing his favourite studies. 
He died at Great Malvern, Worcestershire, on 
Christmas eve, 1849, in his 69th year. He was 
twice married. His first wife, Rachel Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Hog, Esq. of Ncwliston, died 
in 1835. By her he had two sons, Alexander and 
Thomas Patrick, both in the East India Company’s 
military service, and one daughter. His second 
wife, Anastasia, daughter of Thomson Bonar, Esq 
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of Campden Place, Kent, an eminent Russian 
merchant, survived him. 

Mr. Ty tier’s works are : 

Life of James Crichton of Cluny, commonly called the 
.Admirable Crichton. Edin. 1819, 8vo. 2d edit, corrected 
and enlarged, with an Appendix of original papers. 1823. 

An Account of the Life und Writings of Sir Thomas Craig 
of Riccarton, including Biographical Sketches of the most 
eminent legal characters, since the Institution of the Court of 
Session by James V. to the period of the Union of the t*vo 
Crowns. Edin. 1823, 8vo. 

Life of John Wickliffe, published anonymously. Edin. 1826. 

The History of Scotlund, in nine volumes imperial octavo. 
Edin. 1828—1843. 

Lives of Scottish Worthies, 3 volumes l2mo. In the Fam- 
ily Library. London, 1831-33. Published separately, 3 
vols. 12ino. London, 1855. 

Historical View of the Progress of Discovery on the more 
northern coasts of America, one vol. P2rno. In Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library, 1832. 

Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, 12mo. In the same, 1833. 

Memoirs of the War carried on in Scotland and Ireland in 
1(189-91, by Major-general Hugh Mackay, 4to. Edited, in 
conjunction with Mr. Hog of Newliston and Mr. Adam Ur- 
qu Start, advocate, for the Bannatyne and Maitland Clubs, 
1833. 

Life of King Henry the Eighth. London, 1837. 

| England under the Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary, with 

1 the contemporary History of Europe; in a series of original 

j Letters never before published; with Historical Introduc- 

| tions, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1839. 
j I o the seventh edition of the Encyclopedia Rritanniea he 

contributed the article Scotland, afterwards published in a 
separate form as a History of Scotland for the use of schools. 

TYTLER, James, an industrious and labori- 
ous, but eccentric and unfortunate miscellaneous 
writer, the son of the Rev. Mr. Tytler, minister of 
Fern, in the presbytery of Brechin, was born about 
1747. lie was instructed by his father in classi- 
cal learning, and attained an extensive acquaint- 
ance with historical literature and scholastic theo- 
logy. Having shown an early predilection for the 
study of medicine, he was put apprentice to Mr. 
Ogilvic, a respectable surgeon in Forfar, and af- 
terwards attended the medical classes in the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. He was at one time, it is 
said, destined for the ministry, but some peculiar- 
ities in his religious opinions were the means of 
his becoming connected with a society of Glasites, 
to a female member of which sect lie was married 
at an early period of his life. During the college 
vacations he made two voyages to Greenland in 
the capacity of surgeon, which partly supplied 
him with the means for defraying the necessary 
expenses at the university. After a fruitless en- 
deavour to get into practice as a surgeon in Edin- 


burgh, he opened an apothecary’s shop in Leith, 
in the hope of being patronised by his religious 
connections ; but his separation from the Society, 
which happened shortly after, disappointed his 
expectations ; and having contracted some debts 
which he was unable to pay, he was under the 
necessity of removing, first to Berwick, and sub- 
sequently. to Newcastle. In both places lie was 
employed in preparing chemical medicines for the 
druggists, but the remuneration he received being 
insufficient to provide for the necessities of an 
increasing family, ho returned to Edinburgh in 
1772, in extreme poverty, and took refuge from 
his creditors within the precincts of the sanctuary 
of Holyrood-house, where debtors arc privileged 
from arrest. 

His first attempt in poetry was a humorous 
ballad, entitled ‘The Pleasures of the Abbey.’ 
He also wrote two popular Scottish songs, ‘ The 
Bonnie Brocket Lassie,’ with the exception of the 
first two lines, and ‘ I canna come ilka day to 
woo.’ In 1772 he issued from his sanctuary of 
Holy rood a volume of ‘ Essays on the most impor- 
tant subjects of Natural and Revealed Religion,’ 
which had the singular merit of having been set 
up in types by his own hand, as the idea arose in 
his mind, without any manuscript before him, and 
worked off by himself, at a press of his own con- 
struction. The work was to have been completed 
in two volumes 8vo, but the author turned aside 
to attack the opinions of a new religious sect, 
called the Bercans, in ‘ A Letter to Mr. John Bar- 
clay, on the Doctrine of Assurance,’ in which ho 
again performed the functions of author, composi 
tor, and pressman. He next published a monthly 
periodical, entitled 4 The Gentleman and Lady’s 
Magazine,’ which did not go on long ; and after- 
wards issued ‘The Weekly Review,’ a literary 
miscellany, which caine out in 1780, and, in its 
turn, was soon discontinued. He is also said to 
have, in the same ingenious manner, commenced 
the printing of an abridgment of the Universal 
History, of which, however, he only completed 
one volume. His publications, though unavoida- 
bly disfigured with numerous typographical blun- 
ders, made him known to the booksellers, from 
whom lie afterwards found constant employment 
in compilations, abridgments, translations, and 
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miscellaneous literary work of almost every de- 
scription, for which he was remarkably well 
adapted, having a general knowledge of nearly 
every subject, and of most of the sciences. 

Ho was employed by a surgeon to compile for 
him a * System of Surgery,’ which made its ap- 
pearance in 3 vols. 8vo, in 1793. This work he 
had not completed when he was compelled to 
quit Scotland, but he finished it at Belfast before 
crossing the Atlantic. lie was also an occasional 
contributor to the 4 Medical Commentaries,’ and 
other periodical publications of the time. It is 
stated by Dr. Watt, in his 4 Bibliotheca Britanni- 
ca,’ that he conducted a weekly paper called 4 The 
Observer,’ comprehending a series of Essays, pub- 
lished at Glasgow in 1786, and extending to 2G 
numbers, folio. Of these, the first number was 
the only one literally penned by this singular in- 
dividual, the rest being printed by him without 
the aid of a manuscript, according to his usual 
practice. 

The principal work on which Tytler was en- 
gaged was the second edition of the 4 Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica,’ of which he was the principal 
editor, and furnished to its pages a large propor- 
tion of the more considerable scientific treatises 
and histories, and almost all the minor articles. 
On his leaving the sanctuary at Holy rood-house, 
he took lodgings, first at Kestalrig, or Dudding- 
atone, and afterwards within the town ; but on 
becoming connected with the ‘Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica,’ an apartment was assigned to him in the 
printing-office, where this extraordinary genius 
performed the functions of compiler and corrector 
of the press, at the superb salary of sixteen shil- 
lings per weekl When the third edition was un- 
dertaken, he was engaged as a stated contributor, 
upon more liberal terms, and wrote a larger share 
of the early volumes than is ascribed to him in 
the general preface. 

At one period of his career he conducted a 
manufactory of magnesia for a Mr. Robert Wright 
of Colinton ; but after he had fairly established it, 
he was dismissed, without obtaining either a share 
in the business, or a suitable compensation for his 
services. One of his most eccentric actions was 
his attempt to ascend in a balloon, constructed on 
the plan of Montgolfier, which, however, from 


some unforeseen defect in the machinery, proved 
a failure. He was ever afterwards known in Ed- 
inburgh as “Balloon Tytler.” Notwithstanding 
his acknowledged talents and industry, his intem- 
perate habits, and want of prudence and perse- 
verance, kept him always poor and dependent. 
Burns, in his Notes on Scottish Song, describes 
him as 44 an obscure, tippling, but extraordinary 
body, who drudges about Edinburgh as a com- 
mon printer, with leaky shoes, a sky-lighted hat, 
and knee buckles.” As a proof of the extraordinary 
stock of general knowledge which he possessed, 
and the case with which he could write on any 
subject, almost extempore, the following anecdote 
is related of him. A gentleman of Edinburgh, 
who had once occasion to apply to Tytler for as 
much matter as would form a junction between a 
certain history and its continuation to a later pe- 
riod, found him lodged in one of those elevated 
apartments called garrets, and was informed by 
the old woman with whom he lived that lie could 
not be seen, as he had gone to bed rather the 
worse of liquor. Determined, however^ not to 
depart without his errand, the gentleman was 
shown into Mr. Tytler’s apartment by the light of 
a lamp, where he found him in the situation de- 
scribed by his landlady. The gentleman having 
acquainted him with the nature of his business, 
Mr. Tytler called for pen, ink, and paper, and in 
a short time produced about a page and a half of 
letter-press, which answered the end proposed as 
completely as if it had been the result of the most 
mature deliberation. 

Having joined the Society of “ Friends of the 
People,” Tytler published 4 A Pamphlet on the 
Excise,’ containing an exposition of the abuses of 
Government. In 1792 he conducted a periodical 
publication entitled 4 The Historical Register, or 
Edinburgh Monthly Intelligencer,’ in which he 
systematically advocated parliamentary reform. 
About the close of that year he published ‘A 
Handbill, addressed to the People,’ written in 
such an inflammatory style as to render him ob- 
noxious to the authorities. Learning that a war- 
rant was issued for his apprehension, he suddenly 
disappeared from Edinburgh, leaving his family 
behind him, and finding his way to Ireland, em- 
barked from that country for America. He was 
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to appear, was outlawed, January 7, 1793. On his 
arrival in the United States, he fixed his residence 
at Salem, Massachusetts, where he established a 
newspaper, which lie conducted till his death in 
the end of 1803, in the 58th year of his age. 

His known works are : 

: The Pleasures of the Abbey. 

i Essays on the most important Subjects of Natural and 
■ Revealed Religion. Kdin. 1772, 8vo. 

I Letter to Mr. John Barclay on the Doctrine of Assurance. 

I he Weekly Mirror; a Periodical Publication, begun in 
j 1780. 

| j The Observer; a Weekly Paper, comprehending a series of 
I j Essays, published in Glasgow in 1786, and extending to 26 
j i numbers, folio. 

j A System of Geography. 1788, 8vo. 

| A History of Edinburgh. 12mo. 

i The Edinburgh Geographical, Historical, and Commercial 
. Grammar. 2 vols. 8vo. 

j A Review of Dritchken’s Theory of Inflammation ; with a 
practical dedication. 12mo. 

Remarks on Mr. Pinkerton’s Introduction to the History 
of Scotland. 8vo. 

A Poetical Translation of Virgil's Eclogues. 4 to. 

A Pamphlet on the Excise. 

The Historical Register; a Periodical Publication. 

I The Gentleman and Lady’s Magazine; published monthly, 
j I lie Weekly Review; a Literary Miscellany. 1780. 

| TYTLER, IIenky William, M.I)., physician 


was bom at Fern, near Brechin, in 1752 ; being 
the sou of the minister of that place. Addicting 
himself to tlio translation of classic poetry, the 
first work by which lie made himself known was 
1 Pmdotrophia, or the Art of Nursing and Rearing 
Children, a Poem in three Rooks, from the Latin 
°f ‘^t. Marttie, with Medical and Historical Notes, 
and the Life of the Author,’ 8vo, published in 
1797. lie died at Edinburgh, August 24, 1808. 
At his death he left in manuscript, ‘The Works 
of Callimachus, translated into English Verse; 
the Ilyuius and Epigrams from the Greek, with I 
the Coma Berenices from the Latin of Calullus ; 
with the original Texts and Notes,’ said to be the 
first English translation of a Greek poet by a na- 
tive of Scotland. Its publication was kindly ed- 
ited by the earl of Buchan. Dr. Tytler was also 
the author of a ‘Voyage from the Cape of Good 
Hope,’ and other poems, published in 1804, and 
of some pieces in the Gentleman’s Magazine and i 
other periodicals, lie completed a translation of 
the Seventeen Books of the Poem on the Punic 
War, by Silius Italieus, with a Preface and Com- j 
mentary. j 
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| URE, Andrew, M.D., a distinguished chcmi- 
! cal philosopher, was born in Glasgow, 18th May 
| 1778. He studied at the university of his native 
| city, and subsequently at that of Edinburgh. Af- 
i Awards he engaged in the establishment of the 
Glasgow Observatory, where he resided for some 
time, and where he was honoured with a visit 
from the celebrated Sir William Ilerschcll. In 
tho year 1806, on the resignation of Dr. Birkbeck, 
he was appointed professor of chemistry and nat- 
ural philosophy in the Aiidersonian university of 
j Glasgow. Eloquent as a lecturer, he was most 
! 8ll ccessful in his class experiments. In 1818 ho 
i brought forward his ‘New Experimental Re- 

I searches on. some rf the leading doctrines of Ca- 
in. 


| loric, particularly on I he relation between the | 
elasticity, temperature, and latent heat of differ- ; 
ent vapours, and on thcnnomctric admeasure- 
ment and capacity,’ which was read before the \ 
Royal Society, and published in their ‘Transac- 
tions ’ for that year. Sir James Ivory, Mr. Dan- 
iel, and other philosophers, adopted the conclu- 
sions offered in this paper, as the bases of their 
meteorological theories. 

In 1821, -Dr. Ure published the first edition of 
his well-known ‘ Dictionary of Chemistry,’ which 
procured him the friendship of Sir Humphrey 
Davy, Dr. Wollaston, and Dr. E. D. Clarke. In 
1822, in which year lie became a fellow of the 
Royal Society, his paper on the ‘ Ultimate Analy 
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sis of Vegetable Substances’ appeared in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions. In 1829 ho published 
his System of Geology; in 1835, his Philosophy 
of Manufactures ; and in 183(5, his work on the 
Cotton Manufactures of Great Britain, — the latter 
in two volumes. II is next great work, one of 
immense labour and research, was the ‘ Dictionary 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines,’ the last edi- 
tion of which in his lifetime, appeared in 1852. 
This work has been translated into several of the 
continental languages. 

Dr. Ure was remarkable for accuracy in chemi- 
cal analysis, and it has been stated by competent 
authority, that none of his results have ever been 
overturned. He was one of the original fellows 
of the Geological Society. lie also belonged to 
the Astronomical Society, and was a member of 
several continental societies. In 1830 he went to 
reside in London, where lie died 2d January 1857. 

Uihjviiakt, or Urciiakd, tho name of a minor dan, 
( (Jrachdun,) originally settled in Cromarty, (badge, the 
wallflower,) a branch of the clan Forbes. Nisbnt. says, “ A 
brother of Ochonohar, who slew the bear, and was predeces- 
sor of tlio Lords Forbes, having in keeping the castle of Ur- 
quhart, took his surname from the place.” This castle stood 
on the south side of Loch Ness, and was in ancient times a 
place of great strength and importance, as is apparent 
from its extensive and magnificent mins. In that fabulous 
work, ‘The true pedigree and lineal descent of the most an- 
cient and honourable family of Urquhart, since the creation 
of the world, by Sir Thomas Urquhart, Knight of Cromartie,’ 
tho origin of the family and name is ascribed to Ourohnrtos , 
that is, ‘ fortunate and well-beloved,* the familiar name of 
Esoririon, of whom the eccentric author describes himself as 
tho 128th descendant. lie traces his pedigree, in a direct 
line, even up to Adam and Eve, and according to him, the 
meaning of the word Urquhart is the same as that of Adam, 
namely, ‘ red earth. 7 

The family of Urquhart is one of great antiquity. In 
Hailes’ Annals, it is mentioned that Edward I. of England, 
during the time of the competition for the Scottish crown, 
ordered a list of the sheriffs in Scotland to be made out. 
Among them appears the name of William Urquhart. of Cro- 
martie, heritable sheriff of the county. He married a daugh- 
ter of Hugh, earl of Ross, and his son Adam obtained charters 
of various lands. A descendant of his, Thomas Urquhart of 
Cromartie, who lived in the 16th century, was father of 11 
daughters and 25 sons. Seven of the latter fell at the bat- 
tle of Pinkie in 1547, and from another derived the Urquliarts 
ofNowhall, Montcagle, Kinbeachie, and Braelangwell. 

The eldest son, Alexander Urquhart of Cromartie, had a 
charter from James V. of the lands of Inch Rory and others, 
in the shires of Ross and Inverness, dated March 7, 1532. 
He had two sons. The younger son, John Urquhart, bom in 
1547, became tutor to his grand-nephew, Sir Thomas Ur- 
quhart, and was well known afterwards by the designation of 
the “ tutor of Cromartie.” He died Nov. 8, 1631, aged 84. 

Of Sir Thomas, tho family genealogist, a memoir follows 


in larger type. He was succeeded by a brother, whose suc- 
cessor, a cousin of his own, sold what remained of the family 
property to the Mackenzies, afterwards earls of Cromartie. 
The male line ended in Colonel James Urquhart, an officer of 
much distinction, who died in 1741. The representation of 
the family devolved on the Urquliarts of Braelangwell, which 
| was sold (with the exception of a small portion, which is 
| strictly entailed) by Charles Gordon Urquhart, Esq., an offi- 
cer in the Scots Greys. The latter’s brother, David Urquhart, 
Esq., at one perigd secretary to the British legation at Con- 
stantinople, and author of a work on tho Resources of Turkey, 
and other publications, became representative of the family.. 

The Urquliarts of Meldrum, Aberdeenshire, obtained that 
estate through the marriage, in 1610, of their ancestor, John 
Urquhart of Craigfintry, tutor of Cromarty, with Elizabeth 
Seton, heiress of Meldrnm. The Urquliarts of Craigston, 

| and a few more families of the name, still possess estates in 
the north of Scotland. And persons of this surname are still 
numerous in the counties of Ross and Cromarty. In Ross- 
shirc, Inverness-shire, and Morayshire, there are parishes of 
the name of Urquhart. 

URQUHART, Sm Thomas, of Cromartie, a 
quaint old writer of the seventeenth century, in 
chiefly known as the translator of Rabelais. lie | 
appears to have at one period travelled much on 
the continent. lie afterwards became a cavalier 
officer, and was knighted by Charles 1. at White- 
hall. After that monarch’s decapitation, he no ; 
companied Charles JI. in his march into England, 
and was taken prisoner at the battle of Worccstei 
in 1051, when his estates were forfeited by Crom- 
well. The year following he published at Lon- 
don, where he was detained for some time on his 
parole, a singular piece, entitled ‘The Discovery j 
of a most exquisite Jewel, found in the kennel of j 
Worcester Streets the day after the Fight, and six j 
before the Autumnal Equinox, anno 1051, serving 
in this Place to frontal a Vindication of the Hon- 
our of Scotland from that Infamy whercunto the j 
rigid Presbyterian Party of that Nation, out of j 
their Covetousness and Ambition, most dissent- ! 
blcdly hath involved it.’ He also wrote the adven- 
tures of the Admirable Crichton, and among vari- 
ous other curious matters, his inventivo genius 
fabricated the strange and original genealogy of the 
Urquhart family above mentioned. His ‘Jewel* 
was written for the avowed purpose of helping 
him to the recovery of his estates, as he conceived 
that the Protector would have been so dazzled by 
the extraordinary talent displayed in it, as to 
have readily restored them, and he boasts that 
it was the production of fourteen days 1 | 
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The best executed of his works is his transla- 
tion of Rabelais. lie was also the author of a I 
treatise on trigonometry, published in 1G45, 
and dedicated in extravagant language to “The 
Right lion, and Most Noble Lady, my dear and 
loving Mother, the Lady Dowager of Cromartie.” 
A specimen of his verse is found in his ‘Epi- 
grams;’ the following on Woman •being one of 
the best : 

“ Take man from woman , nil that she can show 
Of her own proper, is nought else hut too.” 

! These Epigrams, however, possess less of the 
character of poetry than some of his prose rhap- 
sodies, which are so highly poetical as to be, in 
many parts, altogether unintelligible! Such, not- 
withstanding, was the universality of his attain- 
ments, that he deemed himself capable of cnlight- 
j ening the world on many things never “ dreamed | 


°f in the philosophy ” of ordinary mortals. “ Had 

I net," \\e ways, “ p\ucVv\ away by the im- 
portunity of my creditors, I would have emitted 
to public view above five hundred several trea- 
tises on inventions, never hitherto thought upon 
by any.” The time and place of his death are 
unknown. There is a tradition that he died of an 
inordinate tit of laughter, on hearing of the resto- 
ration of Charles II. Ilis works are : 

Tho Trissotetr.'is ; or, a most easy anil exact Manner of re- 
solving all sorts of Triangles, whether Plain or Spherical. 
1 C to. Loml. 1G50, 4to. 

Epigrams, 'Divine ami Moral, bond. 1G46, 4to. 

KxtrxufiaXctvoov ; or the Discovery of a most cM-cllent 
Jewel, more precious than diamonds inchased in g..M, the 
like whereof was never seen in any age; found in the Kennel 
of Worccster-streets the day after tho Fight, and six before 
the Autumnal Equinox, anno 1G5L, &c. Loud. 1 05*2, 8vo. 

Introduction to tho Universal Lmiguago in vi. books. 
Lond. 1(1.03, 4 to. 

Tracts; containing the Ucnealogy of tho Urquhart Family, 
with the Jewel, &c. Edin. 1782, 12mo. 


v 


Vans, a surname originally and properly Yanx or Vans, of 
! Norman derivation. Sir David Lindsay, in his Heraldry, 

| mentions that Vans wao “ one of the surnames of tliame tlmt 
j camo furtli of Ingland with Sanct Margaret,” the wife of 
! Malcolm Canmore. In the reign of Malcolm IV., Philip de 
! Vallibus or Vuux had estates in the south of Scotland, and 
i soon aft er, the lands and barony of Dirleton, in East Lothian, 
j camo into the possession of the family. The chief remaining 
branch of this ancient house has long been that of the family 
of Vans of Barnbarroch, Wigtonshire. 

VEDDER, David, a lyric poet of considerable 
; originality, the sou of a small proprietor near Kirk- 
i wall, was born in the parish of Burness, Orkney, 
i in 1790. He received an ordinary education at 
! the parish school. Left an orphan, at the age of 
twelve, lie became a cabin-boy on board of a small 
coasting vessel, and when only eighteen years of 
age was promoted to the rank of mate. Within 
two years after, he got command of a ship, in 
which lie made several voyages to Greenland and 
other places. Thereafter he entered the revenue 
service as first officer of an armed cruiser, and in 
1820 he was appointed tide-surveyor of customs, 
j In this capacity he was employed, successively, at 


the ports of Montrose, Kirkcaldy, Dundee, ana 
Leith. lie had early begun to cultivate poetry, 
and at the age of twenty-one, his first poem appear- 
ed in one of the Magazines Various other pieces 
of his appeared at intervals in the periodical press, 
and in 182G lie ventured on the publication of a 
volume, entitled ‘The Covenanters’ Communion, 
and other Poems.’ This was issued by Black- 
wo.od, at Edinburgh, and the sale was so rapid 
that it was very speedily out of print. His next 
work was his ‘ Orcadian Sketches,’ published by 
Tait, consisting of prose and verse, and portraying 
several passages of his own life. His ‘ Life of Sir 
Walter Scott,’ his next production, was much 
read and admired, as was also his volume of ‘Bal- 
lads and Lyrics.’ In 1811 he published his col- 
lected pieces, in one volume, under the title of 
‘ Poems — Legendary, Lyrical, and Descriptive.’ 
Many of his lyrics were set to music with or with- 
out his consent. In 1818 lie furnished the descrip- 
tive matter for a work entitled ‘Lays and Litho- 
graphs,’ issued by his son-in-law, Mr. Frederick ! 
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Schenk, lithographer of Edinburgh. His last work 
was ‘ Reynard the Fox,’ a spirited adaptation from 
the famous German fable of that name, embellished 
with illustrations. He furnished additions to 
George Thomson’s ‘Musical Miscellany,’ poetry 
to the ‘ Christian Herald,’ edited by the Rev. Dr. 
Gardner, songs to the ‘ Book of Scottish Song,’ 
and to * Whistle Binkie,’ the two latter Glasgow 
publications. He likewise wrote the greater part 
of the letterpress for Geikie’s popular volume of 
* Etchings.’ 

Mr. Vedder retired from active duty in 1852, 
and died at Edinburgh, Feb. 11, 1854, aged 63. 


Viihe, a surname, anciently variously written de Vere, Veyr, 
Were, and Weir. Kadulphus or Ralph de Vere, held large 
estates in Lanarkshire, temp. Alexander II. 1 he eventual heir- 
ess of these estates, Catherine, only child of Sir William Weir, 
2d Bart, of Blackwood, m., in 1733, Hon. Charles Hope, of 
Craigiehall, 2d son of 3d Earl of Hopetoun. The descendant 
and representative of the family, William Edward Hope Vere, 
Esq., of Craigiehall and Blackwood, born in 1824, succeeded 
his father in 1843, and w., in 1857, Lady Mary Emily Boyle, 
sister of 9th carl^tf Cork, with issue. 

Vipont, a surname originally Vetere-ponte. A family of 
this name, in ancient times, possessed the lands of Aberdour, 
Eifeshire. It ended in an heir female, who married, in 1126, 
Alanus do Mortuo-Maria or Mortimer. In tho second cen- 
tury thereafter these lands became the property of the Dou- 
glases, ancestors of the earls of Morton. 


Wai.dik, originally Waitha or Watho, and afterwards 
Waltho or Waldie, the surname of a Roxburghshire family, 
the first of which that can ho traced in any record, Thomas 
Waitlio, was public and papal notary to the abbacy of Kelso. 
John Waltho, proprietor, by succession, of a considerable por- 
tion of tho Marklands of Kelso, had a son, George, living in 
1652, who was the first to spell his name Waldie. He got a 
charter of his lands from the Earl of Roxburgh in 1664. 

His descendant, another George Waldie, died in 1745. 
This gentleman had a son, John Waldie, Esq., of Berryhill 
and Hay hope, who married Jean, eldest daughter and heiress 
of Charles Orinston, Esq., of Hendcrsydc, an old Kelso family. 
That estate lmd been purchased in 1715 from Kdinonstmic of 
Ednam, and by this marriage it came to the family of Waldie. 
He had 2 sons, George and Robert. 

George Waldie of Hendersyde Park, the elder son, m., in 
1779, Ann, eldest daughter of Jonathan Orinston, Esq., of Ncw- 
castle-on-Tyue, and died in 1826. Ho had one son, John 
Waldie, D.L., born in 1781, who succeeded him, and 3 daugh- 
ters. 1. Maria Jane, «»., Richard Griffith, Esq., Dublin, with 
issue. 2. Charlotte, m., in 1822, Stephen Eaton, Esq., of 
Stamford, issue, 2 sons and 2 drs. 3. Jane, m., in 1820, 
George Edward Watts, afterwards Admiral Watts; issue, 
a son, William Charles, who died in 1861. 

Robert, the second son of John Waldie, Esq., was a school- 
fellow at Kelso, of Sir Walter Scott, in the first volume of 
whose Life by Lockhart, mention is made of him and of his 
mother, a Quaker lady. The kind attentions he received from 
the Waldie family, says his biographer, “have left strong 
traces on every page of lus works in which he lias occasion to 
introduce the Society of Friends.” Mr. Lockhart adds, “I 
remember the pleasure with which he read, late in life, ‘ Rome 
in the Nineteenth Century,’ an ingenious work, produced by 
one of Mr. WaUie’s grand-daughters, and how comically he 
depicted the alarm with which his ancient friend would have 
perused some of its delineations of the high places of Popery.” 

The grand-daughter, here referred to, was Mrs. Eaton, 2d 
daughter of George Waldie, Esq., of Hendersyde Park. Be- 
sides ‘Rome in the Nineteenth Century,’ published in 
1820: she was authoress of ‘At Home and Abroad;’ ‘Three 


days in Belgium;’ ‘Days of Battle,’ &c. Born in 1788, she 
died in 1859. Her youngest sister, Mrs. Watts, (born in 
1790, died in July 1826,) was early distinguished for her 
taste in literature and art. She executed between 40 and 50 
pictures in oil colours, besides numerous pieces in water colour 
and pencil. Many of her paintings were exhibited at the 
Royal Academy and British Gallery, and were justly ad- 
mired. She was at Brussels during the battle of Waterloo, 
and visited the field while as yet tho bodies of the dead were 
scarcely interred. Her sister, Mrs. Eaton, was with her, both 
sisters being then unmarried. Mrs. Watts took a panoramic 
sketch of the field, a copy of which she carried with her to 
London, and published it, with a description by herself. This 
little work, entitled, ‘ Waterloo, by a near Observer,’ went 
through ten editions in the course of a few months. In 1H2U 
appeared her ‘ Sketches in Italy,’ and met with great success. 

Wallace, a surname, the most illustrious in the annals of 
Scotland, originally variously written Walence or Waleys. 
The progenitor of all the families of the name of Wallace in 
this country is said to have been Eimerus Galeius, so called 
on account of his having been, according to Sir James Dal- 
rymple, a native of Wales. Those of this name are, how- 
ever, of Anglo-Norman extraction. Eimerus, a witness of 
the foundation charter of the abbacy of Kelso by David I. 
about 1128, is supposed to have been the father of Richard 
Walense, who obtained from the high-steward of Scotland a 
considerable portion of the district of Kyle in Ayrshire, and 
was one of the witnesses to the charter of the Abbey of Pais- 
ley, founded in 1160 by Walter the high-steward. His lands 
in Ayrshire ho named Richardton after himself, now Riccar- 
ton, tho name of a village and parish in that county. He 
was the most powerful vassal of the Stewarts in Kyle. His 
elder son, also named Richard, was contemporary with Alan, 
the high-steward, who died about 1204. This second Rich- 
ard was the first who spelled his name Walays, and on his 
death, his younger brother, Henry Walays, succeeded to the 
family estates. Early in the 13th century Henry acquired 
some lands under the Stewarts in Renfrewshire. These lands 
were inherited by Adam Walays, said to have beou living in 
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1259. This Adam Walays had two sons, namely, Adam, I 
I who succeeded to the Ayrshire estate of Riccarton, and Sir 
| Malcolm, who received the lands of Elderslie and Auchinbo- 
! thie in Renfrewshire, and was the hither of Scotland’s great' 
hero, Sir William Wallace. 

Sir Malcolm married Margaret, or Jean, daughter of Sir 
Raynauld, or Sir Hugh Crawford of Loudoun, sheriff of Ayr. 
Some writers assert, that by a previous marriage be lind 
two daughters, one of whom was married to a Thomas 
llalliday of Annamlale, while others mainfcun that he had 
only two sons, Malcolm ; or, according to Fordoun, Andrew; 
and William, the former by the first marriage, and the latter 
by the daughter of Sir Raynauld Crawford. The elder 
eon appears to have succeeded to his father’s estates. 
He is said to have fallen in a skirmish with the English. 
In 1291, when Edward 1. of England issued an order for 
the barons of Scotland to swear fealty to him, the family 
of Elderslie absolutely refused to take an oath so subversive 
of the independence of their country. With his cider son, 
Sir Malcolm took refuge in the fastnesses of the Lennox, 
while the younger son, William, retired with his mother to 
the Carse of Cowrie, to seek the protection of a powerful rela- 
tive at Kilspindie. Thence he was sent to reeeivo his educa- 
tion at the seminary attached to the cathedral of Dundee. 

A note to the account of the Elderslie family in Carriole's 
‘Life of Sir William Wallace/ states, that a family of the 
fianie of Waleis existed in England, some of whom appear to 
have attained the highest civic honours in the city of London. 

It continues: “We are informed by Stowe, that in 1299, 
when part of the palace of Westminster, and the public 
buildings of tlic adjoining monastery, were destroyed bv tire, 
a parliament was bold by Edward in the house of Henry 
Waleis, mayor of London, at. Stohcnheth. Henry Waleis was 
also mayor in 1300, and a person of the same name is men- 
tioned as having contributed largely to the building of * St. 
Martyn’s church, in the vicinity of London he is also said 
to have tilled the office of mayor, during winch time lie built 
a prison, called tlio Tun, in Cornhill, for night-walkers, in 
1296, when Edward granted the citizens of London the right 
of electing their chief magistrate, one William Waleis was 
called by the public voice to the civic chair.” 

i The Wallaces of Crnigie, Ayrshire, arc descended from Sir 
'! Richard Wallace of Riccarton, uncle of the celebrated Sir 
William Wallace. Sir Richard's grandson, John Wallace of 
Riccarton, married Margaret, daughter and heiress of Sir 
John Lindsay of Craigie, whose arms were quartered with 
his own. His son, Adam Wallace, was designed of Craigie, 
and from him lineally descended Hugh Wallace, Esq. of 
Craigie, who in 1069 was created a baronet of Nova Scotia, 
with remainder to his heirs general. Sir Hugh married Est- 
her Kerr, daughter of the laird of Littledean, und had a son 
who was of imbecile mind. 

At Sir Hugh’s death his grand-nephew, the grandson of 
his brother, the Rev. William Wallace, minister of Falford, 
became second baronet. This gentleman, Sir Thomas Wal- 
lace, was lord-justice-clerk. He had two sons and four 
daughters. The elder sou, Sir William, third baronet, leav- 
ing an only daughter, was succeeded by his brother, Sir 
Thomas, fourth baronet, who married Rachel, daughter of 
Sir Hew Wallace of Wolinet. His eldest son, Sir Thomas, 
fifth baronet, married Eleanor, daughter of Colonel Agnew, 
of Loch Ryan, and with one son, a captain in the guards, 
who predoceased him without issue, had an only daughter, 
Frances Anne W a ll ace * This lady became the heiress of 
Craigie, and married John Dunlop, Esq. of Dunlop. She is 


celebrated n the friend of Harm. She had five S0n9 ,„a 
nvo daughters. The eldest son, Sir John Dunlop, succeeded 
lus maternal grandfather as sixth baronet, and assumed the 
name of Wallace after his patronymic. The second son, An- 
drew, inherited Dunlop, and was a brigadier-general in the 
army. The third son, Lieutenant-general James Dunlop, 
was father of Sir John Dunlop of Dunlop, who was created a 
baronet in 1838. Sir Thomas Dunlop Wallace died in 1835 
Ry his first wife, Eglinton, daughter of Sir William Maxwell 
of Monreith, baronet, sister of the fourth duchess of Gordon, 
he had a son, Sir John Alexander Dunlop Agnew Wallace, 
seventh baronet. Sir John, born in 1775, entered the army 
in 1787, and served with distinction in India, and was present 
in three general actions before lie was 15 years of age. He 
afterwards served under Sir Ralph Abercromhy in Egypt, and 
■ubsequcntly commanded the Connaught rangers in the Pen- 
insula. For his services at Husaco, Fuentes d’Onore, and 
Salamanca, lie received a medal and two clasps. He was 
appointed colonel of the 88th regiment in 1831, and became 
a lieutenant-general in 1837, and a general in 1851. lie 
served in the army on full pay for seventy years. He mar- 
ried, .June 23, 1829, Janet, daughter of William Rodger, Esq. 
and had live sous and one daughter. He died Feb. 10, 1857. 

His eldest son, Sir William Thomas Francis Agnew Wal- 
lace, born May 27, 1830, lieutenant-colonel grenadier guards, 
succeeded as eighth baronet. His brother, Robert Agnew 
ft. June 2d, i8.’54, m. Jane Coliiulioun Hell, daughter of John Hell, 
Ksq. of Knlerkine, Ayrshire, and has 2 sons and 0 daughters. 

From the Riccarton family also descended the Wallaces of 
Kelly, Renfrewshire. 

Of this latter family Robert Wallace, Esq. of Kelly, was 
the most distinguished. He was the son of John Wallace, 
Esq. of Cessuoek, Ayrshire, a West India merchant, in Glas- 
gow, who, in 1792, purchased the estate of Kelly, having 
previously sold Cessuoek. Robert became a partner of 
the extensive West India firm of Wallace, Hunter, mid 
Co., Greenock, and in 1805 he succeeded his father in the 
estate of Kelly. In 1833 lie was elected M.P. for Greenock, 
being the first member for that town in the reformed parlia- 
ment, and for four successive elections he was returned for 
the same place free of expense. After thirteen years’ faithful 
and laborious service in the House of Commons, he quitted 
parliament in 1845. From t he outset he exerted himself in 
attempting to put an end to the monopoly of the ministers of 
the crown, who had till then reserved to themselves the pri- 
vilege of introducing public measures into parliament. He was 
among the first to attack the errors in our Scotch judicial 
system, and the first, to urge the reform of post-offico abuses, 
and it was while doing so that Mr. Rowland Hill stepped in 
with his scheme of penny postage. That gentleman frankly 
admitted that it was Mr. Wallace’s exposures that led him to 
take up the subject at all ; and that it was his indomitable and 
persevering energy in and out of parliament which obtained 
the inestimable measure of penny postage to the country. 
Mr. Hill wrote — “ By four years of incessant attacks Mr 
Wallace destroyed the prestige once enjoyed by the post-office, 
and exposed it to the wholesome influence of public opinion.” 

Mr. Wallace’s great services to the country, in connection 
with post-office reform, were universally appreciated. He 
received the freedom of the eity of Glasgow, of Aberdeen, of 
Paisley, Perth, Dingwall, Inverness, and Dornoch. He 
was presented with an address by the inhabitants of 
Kilmarnock, and a beautifully written communication from 
the postmaster- general of France. Iiis quitting parlia- 
ment in 1845 was the result of certain reverses of fortune. 
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wlien liis political and personal friends came forward to his 
assistance. A public testimonial realized between three and 
four thousand pounds, which sum was invested in the pur- 
chase of nil annuity of about £500 a-year. Mr. Wallace 
died 31st March 1855, aged 82. He used to boast of his de- 
scent from Sir William Wallace, a name which, he said, he 
was proud of, and which ho hoped he had never done any- 
thing to sully. His brother, Sir James Maxwell Wallace, 
K.H., a Waterloo officer, attained the rank of lieutenant- 
general in the army in 1855. 

Sir William Wallace had no legitimate issue, but is said to 
have left a natural daughter, who, according to tradition, 
married Sir William B.iillie ofStoprig, “ a squire of the Baliol 
blood,” as lie is called by Blair, progenitor of the Baillies of 
I.amington, an estate which previously belonged to a family 
of tho name of Braidfoot. 

The Wallaces of Cairnhill, an Ayrshire family, possessed 
that estate for more than two centuries. About the beginning 
of the 18th century, Thomas Wallace, father of John Wal- 
lace of Cessnock, above mentioned, acquired the lands of 
Cairnhill, and died in April 1748. His elder son, William 
Wallace, advocate, who died at Glasgow lGt.li November 17(53, 
was the author of a song called 4 Strephou and Lydia.* Ho 
was cousin of Wallace of Kelly. 

Another William Wallace, advocate, the son of Hubert 
Wallace of Jlolmston, Ayrshire, writer to the signet, was in 
December 1752 appointed professor of universal history in 
the university of Edinburgh. He was afterwards professor 
of Scots law, one of the assessors of the city, and sheritf- 
deputo of Ayrshire, and died 28th November 17815. 

WALLACE, Sm William, tint heroic defender 
of the liberties ami independence of Scotland, was 
the second son of Sir Malcolm Wallace, knight of 
Elderslie and Auchinbothie, Renfrewshire, and his 
wife, the daughter of Sir Ray nauld Crawford, sheriff 
of Ayr. Ilis lineage is given above. lie was born, 
it is conjectured, about the middle of tho reign of 
Alexander III., or about 1276. Ilis early years 
are said to have been passed under the superin- 
tendence of his uncle, a wealthy ecclesiastic, at 
Dunipace, in Stirlingshire, from whom lie received 
the first rudiments of bis education, and who was 
careful to instil into bis youthful breast the strong- 
est sentiments of patriotism and independence. 
After the subversion of the liberties of his country 
by Edward I. of England, be was sent to the se- 
minary attached to the cathedral of Dundee, 
where be contracted a friendship with John Blair, 
a Benedictine monk, who afterwards became bis 
chaplain. Being an eye-witness of most of the 
actions of Wallace, Blair, with the assistance of 
Thomas Gray, parson of Libberton, composed a 
history of them in Latin, and from that work, 
only a few fragments of which have been pre- 
served, was derived much of the information con- 


tained in the celebrated poem of Blind Harry the 
Minstrel, where most of Wallace’s achievements 
have been commemorated. 

The subjugation of his native country by the 
English, and the wanton outrages committed by 
the soldiery who were left to garrison the various 
castles and principal towns, roused Wallace’s in- 
dignation, and he formed an association among 
his fellow-students, for the purpose of defending ! 
themselves and punishing the aggressions of the j 
intruders, whenever opportunities offered. Having | 
been publicly insulted by a youth named Selby, j 
the son of the governor of Dundee, lie drew his 
dagger and struck him dead on the spot, and 
though immediately surrounded by the friends of 
the deceased, he luckily effected his escape, after 
killing two or three other Englishmen who at- 
tempted to intercept his flight. For this deed lie 
was proclaimed a traitor, outlawed, and forced for , 
some time to lurk among the woods and moun- 
tain fastnesses of the country. His extraordinary 
personal strength, undaunted courage, enterpris- 1 
ing spirit, and dexterity, as well as his ardent at- 
tachment to his native country, with his inextin- 
guishable hatred of its oppressors, rendered him 
peculiarly fitted to be the leader of a band of pa- 
triots burning to avenge the wrongs of their suf- 
fering father-land; and lie soon attracted to his j 
side a number of broken and desperate men, who, j 
weary of the English yoke, resolved to join their | 
fortunes with one who had so opportunely stood j! 
forth as the nssertor of the national independence, j 
For a long time they seem to have lived chiefly j 
by plunder and the chase, attacking, whenever j 
occasion offered, the convoys and foraging parties j 
of the English, and retreating, when pursued, to 
the woods and secret recesses of the country. 

At this period, Wallace, under various disguis- 
es, was in the habit of visiting the garrisoned 
towns, venturing boldly into the market-places, to 
ascertain the strength and condition of the enemy, 
on which occasions he had various personal en- 
counters with English soldiers, frequently escaping 
with difficulty from their superiority of numbers. 
Ilis exploits gradually brought a great accession 
to his partizans ; and after the battle of Dunbar 
in 1296, in which the Scots were defeated with 
great slaughter, Wallace became* conspicuously 
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known, both to friend and foe, as the formidable 
commander of a little but increasing army of pa- 
triots, who were devotedly attached to their chief, 
and to the sacred cause of national liberty. 

Among the first whom the fame of his snccesses 
brought to his standard were Sir Andrew Moray 
of Bothwell, Sir William Douglas, lord of Dou- 
glasdale, designated the Hardy, Sir Robert Boyd, 
Alexander Scrimgeour, Roger Kilpatrick, Alexan- 
der Auchinlcck, Walter Ncwbigging, Hugh Dun- 
das, Sir David Barclay, and Adam Curry ; also, 
Sir John the Graham, who became his bosom 
friend and confidential companion. In the vari- 
ous rencounters which Wallace and his followers 
had with the English in different parts of the 
|! country, particularly in Ayrshire, Clydesdale, and 
! the Lennox, he was uniformly victorious, while the 
lord of Douglas was no less successful in recover- 
ing the castles of Durrisdeer and Sanquhar from 
the enemy. 

Sir William dc Ha/.clrig, or IIcslopc, the Eng- 
lish sheriff of Lanark, having caused Wallace’s 
sweetheart, the heiress of Lamington, to be put to 
death, Wallace, with thirty of his followers, came 
to Lanark at midnight, burst into Ilazelrig’s apart- 
ment, and took signal vengeance on him for his 
villany. The town’s people aiding Wallace’s par- 
ty, the English garrison was driven with much 
slaughter from the town, and the great numbers 
that now flocked to his banners enabled him, with 
a formidable force, to defeat, a considerable body 
of the English, in a regular engagement in the 
neighbourhood of Biggar. In revenge for the 
base murder of his uncle, Sir Raynauld Crawford, 
and others of the Scots gentry, by the governor of 
Ayr, who had invited them to a friendly confer- 
ence in that town, Wallace, with fifty of his con- 
federates, having hastened to the spot, surrounded 
“the Barns of Ayr,” where the English to the 
number of ’500 were cantoned, set them on fire, 
and cither killed or forced back to perish in the 
flames all who attempted to escape. After taking 
Glasgow, and expelling Bishop Bek, an English 
ecclesiastic, from the recovered city, by a rapid 
march upon Scone in May 1297, lie surprised 
Ormsbv the English justiciary, dispersed his force, 
and took a rich booty, but Orinsby escaped by 
flight into England 


Wallace now passed into the Western High- 
lands, and his progress was marked by victory 
wherever lie appeared. At this time he was join- 
ed by a number of the nobility, among whom ' 
were the Steward of Scotland, with his brother, 
Sir John Stewart of Bonkill, Alexander dc Lindo- 
say, Sir Richard Lundin, and Robert Wisehcart, 
bishop of Glasgow. Even the young Robert de 
Bruce, grandson of the Competitor, deceiving the 
vigilance of the English, renounced the allegiance j 
lie had sworn to Edward, embraced the cause of 
freedom, and drew his sword with Wallace. 

The intelligence of these events reached Edward 
while engaged in preparations for an expedition 
to Flanders, and he despatched orders to the earl 
of Surrey to adopt immediate measures for the 
suppression of the insurrection. A force of ‘10,000 , 
foot and 300 horse was sent into Scotland, under 
the command of Surrey’s nephew, Sir Henry Per- 
cy, and Sir Robert Clifford, and July 9, 1297, 
they came up with the Scots army udviintngcously 
posted on a hill near the town of Irvine. Dissen- 
sions had, however, broken out among the leaders 
of the Scots; the feudal barons, from paltry feel- 
ings of pride and jealousy, scorned to be com- 
manded by one whom they deemed so inferior to 
them in rank as Wallace, and, in the midst of 
their discussions, Sir Hieliard Lundin deserted 
with his followers to the enemy. His example 
was in part quickly imitated by Bruce, the Stew- 
ard, and his brother, Lindesav, and Douglas, who, 
by means of Wiseheart, bishop of Glasgow, en- 
tered into negotiations with Percy, which ended 
in their submission to Edward. Sir Andrew Mo- 
ray of Bothwell, and Sir John the Graham, were 
the only men of rank who remained with Wallace, 
and with their and his own adherents he retired 
indignantly to the north. Believing that they 
had put an end to the revolt, Percy and Clifford 
withdrew their troops and returned to England ; 
but Wallace and Moray, dividing their forces, 
carried on their operations against the English 
with so much vigour, that in a short time all the 
strongholds north of the Forth, except the castle 
of Dundee, were retaken from the English Wal- 
lace had just laid siege to that fortress, when lie wag 
apprised of the advance of an English army under 
William de Warenne, carl of Surrey, and Cres- 
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gingham the treasurer. Relinquishing the siege lace, unable to cope with such a force, retired be- 
of the castle of Dundee, to be continued by the fore him as lie advanced, wasting the country in 
townsmen themselves, by a forced march he has- his route, and removing the people with their cattle 
tened to oppose the progress of the enemy, and and provisions along with him. The English 
when the English army came on to cross the Forth troops, in consequence, soon began to feel all the 
by Stirling bridge, they beheld the intrepid de- effects of want, and Edward was under the neces- 
fenders of Scottjsh freedom posted on a rising sity of ordering an inglorious retreat. At this 
ground, near the Abbey of Cambuskcn noth, pro- critical juncture, when the military skill of Wal- 
pared and eager to dispute their passage. The lace seemed about, to be crowned with complete 
Scottish army consisted of 40,000 foot and 180 success, his plans were rendered abortive by the 
cavalry, while that of the English amounted to treachery of two Scottish nobles, Patrick, earl of 
50,000 foot and 1,000 heavy-armed horse. Wa- Dunbar, and Umfravillc, earl of Angus, who found 
rentie at first had recourse to the arts of negotia- means to communicate to the bishop of Durham 
tion, but Wallace tauntingly sent him back a the position of the Scottish army, with Wallace’s 
message that they came not there to negotiate but intention to surprise the English by a night at- 
to fight, and to show them that Scotland was free, tack, and afterwards to hang upon their redr, and 
The English, under Cressingham, advanced to harass them in their retreat. Edward instantly 
cross the river, and when nearly one-half had ordered his army to advance, and by a rapid 
passed the bridge, tlicy were attacked by the inarch came in sight of the Scottish forces as they ! 
Scots with an impetuosity which they could not were taking up their positions for battle at Fal- j 
withstand, and after a terrific slaughter, Wallace kirk. The Scots army, commanded by Wallace, | 
gained a complete victory. Those on the other Sir John Stewart of Ponkill, and Coinyn, lord of j 
side of the river, seeing the day irretrievably lost, Badenoch, did not exceed 30,000 men, and being | 
burnt their tents, abandoned their baggage and compelled to light at a disadvantage, no sooner 
standards, and hastened back in disorderly flight were they attacked by the English than Coinyn, 
to Berwick, whither their commander, Warenne, with the division under his command, treachcr- 
had found his way, but Cressingham was left ously turned their banners and marched off the 
among the slain. This memorable battle, fought field. The English, in consequence, gained a 
September 11, 1297, was followed by the surren- complete victory, July 22, 1298. Among the j 
der of the castles of Dumbarton and Dundee, and Scots were slain Stewart, brother to the steward I 
the expulsion of the English from the kingdom. of the kingdom, Macduff, uncle to the earl of Fife, 
Soon after, at a meeting of the Scottish nobles, and the faithful Sir John the Graham, who was 
held in the Forest-Kirk, Selkirkshire, Wallace sorely lamented by Wallace. That great man 
was elected regent of Scotland in name of John himself, when he saw every hope lost, rallied the 
Baliol, then a captive in England. The late wars broken remains of his army, and, by a masterly 
and the neglect of agriculture, caused by the dis- retreat, conducted them in safety beyond the 
organised state of the country, having spread fa- Forth, by the way of Stirling, which they burnt, 
mine and pestilence over the kingdom, Wallace at the same time laying waste all the surrounding 
resolved on an expedition into England. With a districts. Soon after, the impoverished state of 
largo force he proceeded as far as Newcastle, and the country compelled Edward, with his army, to 
after ravaging the northern counties with fire and return to England. 

sword, sparing neither age nor sex, he returned Finding that the nobles were combined against 
with a large and valuable booty to Scotland. Ed- him, and seeing it impossible, in the then circum- 
ward in the meantime hastened from Flanders, stances of the country, to contend singly with the 
and as soon as he had completed his preparations power of Edward, Wallace resigned the regency, 
for a new invasion of the country, he entered and it is supposed, for this period of his history is 
Scotland at the head of a formidable army of involved in much obscurity, proceeded to France, 
nearly 100,000 foot and 8,000 horsemen. Wal- in the hope of obtaining assistance from Philip, 
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the French king. In this, however, lie was dis- 


, appointed, although ho is said to have been held 
in high favour with that monarch, and to have 
I enhanced his reputation for personal prowess by 
; his successes against the pirates who then infested 
' the European seas. In 1303 we find him returned 
: to Scotland, and pursuing an active and harassing 
system of predatory warfare against the English, 
i at the head of a few of his faithful friends and vet- 
: eran soldiers. 

I For the complete subjugation of the country 
I Edward had, within a few years, led five sticees- 
i sivc armies across the borders, and after several 
memorable defeats sustained by the English, he 
j at last succeeded in subduing for the time the 
spirit of the Scottish people. Most of the nobles 
j now submitted to him, and even the governors of 
the kingdom, Corny n and Bruce, entered into a 
stipulation for the preservation of their lives, lib- 
erties, and lands. From the capitulation agreed 
j to on this occasion, Edward specially excepted 
; certain persons, whom lie reserved for various de- 
! greet* of punishment. But to the heroic and still 
| unconquered Wallace he would offer no terms but 
j those of full and unconditional surrender; and, 

■ besides setting a reward of 300 merles on his head, 
j lie issued strict orders to his captains and gover- 
nors in Scotland, to use every endeavour to secure 
him, and send him in chains to England. By the 
treachery of one of his servants, named Jack 
Short, Wallace was at length, August 5, 1305, 
betrayed, according to tradition, into the hands 
of Sir John Menteith, a Scottish baron, who 
captured him at night in bed in the house of one 
Ralph Rae, at Robroyston, in the neighbourhood 
of Glasgow, for which service he received from 
the English privy council a grant of land of the 
annual value of £100. 

Wallace was first conveyed to Dumbarton cas- 
tle, of which Menteith was now governor for Ed- 
ward, and afterwards carried to London heavily 
manacled, and guarded by a powerful escort. On 
reaching London, he was on Monday, August 23, 
j 1305, conducted to Westminster Hall, accompa- 
nied by the grand marshal, the recorder, the may- 
or, sheriffs, and aldermen of the city, and there 
formally arraigned of treason. A crown of laurel 
was in mockery placed on his head, because, ns 


was alleged, he had aspired to the Scottish crown 
The king’s justice, Sir Peter Mallorie, then im- 
peached him as a traitor to Edward, and as hav- 
ing burned villages, stormed castles, and slain 
many subjects of England. u To Edward,” said 
Wallace, “I cannot be a traitor, for I owe him 
no allegiance. ITc is not my sovereign ; he never 
received my homage ; and whilst life is in this 
persecuted body, lie never shall receive it. To 
the other points whereof 1 am accused, I freely 
confess them all. As governor of my country, I 
have been an enemy to its enemies ; I have slain 
the English ; I have mortally opposed the Eng- 
lish king ; I have stormed and taken the towns 
and castles which he unjustly claimed as his own. 
If I, or my soldiers, have plundered or done inju- 
ry to the houses or to the ministers of religion, I 
repent me of my sin ; but it is not of Edward of 
England that I shall ask pardon.” In accordance 
with the predetermined resoluf ion of Edward, he 
was found guilty, and condemned to death, and 
the sentence was executed the same day, with 
every refinement of cruelty. He was dragged at 
the tails of horses through the streets of London 
to a gallows erected at the Elms in Smithfield, 
where, after being hanged a .short time, he was 
taken down yet breathing, and his bowels torn out 
and burned. His head was then struck off, and 
his body divided into quarters. His head was 
placed on a pole on London Bridge, and his right 
arm above the bridge at Newcastle ; his left arm 
was sent to Berwick, his right foot and limb to 
Perth, and his left quarter to Aberdeen. He, bore 
his fate with a magnanimity that secured the ad- 
miration even of his enemies, and his name will 
be held in everlasting honour by the true-hearted 
friends of freedom in every age and country. At 
the time of his execution it is conjectured that he 
was not above thirty-five years of age. 

WALLACE, Robert, D.D., an eminent divine 
and statistical writer, was the only son of Mat- 
thew Wallace, minister of the parish of Kincar- 
dine, Perthshire, where he was born, January 7, 
1697. He was educated at the grammar-school 
of Stirling and the university of Edinburgh. From 
his proficiency in mathematics, he was, in 1720, 
chosen assistant to Dr. Gregory, during his illness. 
Qualifying himself for the ministry, he was, in 
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1722, licensed to preach by the presbytery of 
Dunblane, and, in August 1723, was presented by 
the marquis of Aimandalc to the church and par- 
ish of Moffat. 

In 1729 Dr. Wallace was elected moderator of 
the synod of Dumfries. A sermon which he 
preached before that body in the following October 
having been published, was shown to Queen Caro- 
line, who recommended him to flic carl of Islay, 
then chief manager of the affairs of Scotland. 
Wallace was, in consequence, in 1733, appointed 
one of the ministers of the Greyfriars’ church, 
Edinburgh. Three years afterwards, however, 
he forfeited the favour of Government, by refusing 
to read from his pulpit the act relative to the 
Portcous riot, but on the overthrow of the Wal- 
pole administration in 1742, he was intrusted by 
their successors in the ministry with the conduct 
of ecclesiastical affairs, so far as related to the 
crown presentations in Scotland, and for four 
years seems to have managed this delicate duty 
in such a way as to give satisfaction to all parties 
concerned. lie took a principal share in the esta- 
blishment of the Scottish Ministers’ Widows’ 
Fund, the idea of which was originally suggested 
by Mr. Mathiesoii, a minister of the High Church 
of Edinburgh. The plan, however, was chiefly 
matured by the exertions of Dr. Wallace and Dr. 
Webster. Dr. Wallace was moderator of the 
General Assembly in 1713, which sanctioned the 
scheme ; and, in the ensuing November, he was 
commissioned, along with Mr. George Wishart, 
minister of the Tion church, to proceed to Lon- 
don to watcli the proceedings in parliament re- 
garding it. To his exertions, indeed, it was 
mainly owing that the sanction of the legislature 
was procured for this important and beneficial 
measure. Among the documents preserved in the 
office of the Trustees of the Ministers’ Widows’ 
Fund are, ‘Proposals in Dr. Wallace’s handwrit- 
ing, for establishing a General Widows’ Scheme, 
supposed to be written before the Ministers’ Wi- 
dows’ Fund was projected,’ and ‘ Parcel of Origi- 
nal Calculations, previous to the first act of Par- 
liament on the Ministers’ Widows’ Fund, holo- 
graph of Dr. Wallace.’ Ilis portrait, presented 
by one of his relatives, graces the hall of the trus- 
tees, being placed opposite to that of Dr. Webster. 

In 1744 Dr. Wallace was appointed one of the ! 
royal chaplains for Scotland. In 1753 he pub- j 
lislicd his celebrated 1 Dissertation on the Num- I 
bers of Mankind, in Ancient and Modern Times,’ 
the original sketch of which he had previously 
read to the Philosophical Society of Edinburgh, i 
To the work were appended some remarks on 

Mr. Hume’s Political Discourse of the Populous- 1 
ness of Ancient Nations. Tiie work is remarka- j 
ble, not only for the mass of curious statistical 
information which it contains, but for the many 
ingenious speculations of the author, on the sub- 
ject of population, to one of which the peculiar 
theories of Mr. Malthus owed their origin. It ! 
was translated into French, under the inspection 
of Montesquieu ; and a new edition appeared in 
1809, with a Life of the author. lie died July 
29,1771. — Ilis works are, : j 

A Sermon preached in the High Church of Edinburgh, 
Monday, January 0, 17'16, upon occasion of the Anniversary 
Meeting of the Society in Scotland for Propagating Christian j 
Knowledge. 

A Dissertation on the Numbers of Mankind in Ancient j 
and Modem Times; with an Appendix, containing additional i 
Observations on the same Subject, and some Remarks on 

Mr. Ilume’s Political Discourse of the Populousness of An- 
cient Nations. Edin. 1753, 8vo. (Anon.) 2d edit. Kdin. 
1809, 8vo. 

Characteristics of the Present State of Great Britain. Lon- 
don, 1758, 8vo. 

Various Prospects of Mankind, Nature, and Providence. 
1701. 

He left behind him Rome manuscript specimens of Ids ma- 
thematical labours ; and an Essay on Taste, which was pre- 
pared for the press by his son, Mr. George Wallace, advo- 
cate, but never published. 

The hitter was the author of a work on the ‘Nature and 
Descent of Ancient Peerages, connected with the State of 
Scotland,’ 1 783 ; and of * A System of the Principles of tho 

Law of Scotland,’ 1760. He wrote also a poem entitled 
‘ Prospects from Hills in Fife,’ published at Edinburgh in 1800. 

WALLACE, William, an eminent mathema- 
tician, the son of a leather-manufacturer and shoe- 
maker in Dysart, Fifeshirc, and the eldest of a 
numerous family, was born in that burgh, 23d 
September 17 08. Ilis progenitors had been set- 
tled, for some generations, at the village of Kil- 
conquhar, in the same county. His grandfather 
inherited a small property, the greater part of 
which he lost through mismanagement. Ho re- 
ceived the first rudiments of his education from an 
aged widow in his native town, who, besides 
keeping a school for children, had a shop for the 
retail of small wares. About the age of seven he 
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! sent ta a school of a higher class, where he 
I made considerable proficiency in arithmetic, a 
[' knowledge of which he had previously obtained 
jj from his father. About the age of ten he was 
! withdrawn from school, having learned only to 
read, write, and count, for the latter of which he 
had a natural liking. 

In 1784 he was sent, in his sixteenth year, to 
; Edinburgh, to learn the trade of a bookbinder, 

; and during his apprenticeship he devoted all his 
i leisure hours to reading. His father’s business, 
i which had been at oiie time considerable, was 
; ruined by the breaking out of the American war, 
| and lie had removed with his family to Edinburgh, 
| and under his parents’ roof young Wallace had 
the advantage of their encouragement and moral 
superintendence. For the study of mathemat ics, 
to which lie devoted himself with great ardour 
and enthusiasm, he had unusual facilities, lie- 
sides taking every opportunity of obtaining a 
knowledge of the contents of those scientific books 
which passed through his hands, he was enabled 
to acquire a few mathematical books of his own, 
and it was his constant practice to read during his 
meals as well as on his way to and from the work- 
| shop. By this assiduous application, before lie 
reached the age of twenty, lie had made himself 
master of Cuim’s., Euclid, Konayne’s Algebra, 
Wright’s Trigonometry, Wilson’s Navigation, 
Emerson’s Fluxions, Robertson’s Translation of 
La Hire’s Conic Sections, and Krill's Astronomy. 

On the expiry of his apprenticeship, an ac- 
quaintance of his, a carpenter by occupation, who 
was employed by the celebrated I)r. John Robi- 
son, the professor ‘of natural philosophy in Ed- 
inburgh university, as an assistant in his class 
experiments, offered to introduce him to the pro- 
fessor, which lie did by letter. Dr. Robison re- 
ceived him with great kindness, and after exam- 
ining him, was much struck with his proficiency 
in mathematics. He gave him an invitation to 
attend his lectures gratuitously, and by encroach- 
ing with his work upon the hours of sleep, he was 
enabled to be present regularly at the class. Dr. 
Robison also introduced him to his colleague, Mr. 
Playfair, the professor of mathematics, who like- 
wise offered him admission to his lectures. From 
inability, however, to attend two classes in one 


da}', he was under the necessity of declining this 
most desirable offer. Mr. Playfair ever after took 
a warm interest in his welfare, advised him with 
respect to his course of reading, and supplied him 
with books from his own library. 

With the view of having move time at his own 
disposal than his occupation allowed, lie was in- 
duced to accept tiie situation of warehouseman in 
a printing-office. At this time Dr. Robison paid 
him a visit, and proposed to him to give private 
lessons in geometry to one of his pupils, a propo- 
sal which he eagerly availed himself of. He be- 
gan the study of Latin, in which he was aided by 
a student, to whom he gave, in return, instruction 
in mathematics. As an instance of his manner of 
turning time and opportunity to account, it may 
he mentioned, that while engaged in the printing- 
office, in the monotonous duty of collecting the 
successive sheets of a work from a series of heaps 
arranged around a circuit of tables, he fixed up 
upon the wall a Latin vocabulary, from which lie 
committed to memory a certain number of words 
every time he. passed it in making his round. 

lie next became shopman to one of the princi- 
pal booksellers in Edinburgh, and he now found 
leisure both to pursue his favourite studies and to 
increase his stock of knowledge by general read- 
ing. Besides giving private lessons in mathema- 
tics in the evening, he took lessons in French, and 
thus obtained an acquaintance with the works of 
the continental mathematicians. 

In 1793, while in his twenty-fifth year, lie re- 
linquished his shop employment, and began to sup- 
port himself as a teacher of mathematics privately. 
He subsequently attended a course of lectures on 
mathematics in the university of Edinburgh, and 
also one on chemistry. 

Tn 1794, on the recommendation of Professor 
Playfair, Mr. Wallace was appointed assistant 
teacher of mathematics in the academy of Perth. 
He now married, and began to write original ma- 
thematical papers for the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, one of which, presented in 1796, was en- 
titled 1 Geometrical Porisms, with Examples of 
their Applications to the Solution of Problems.’ 
He contributed the article ‘ Porism ’ and vai imis 
other papers to the third edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. He was also a contributor 
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to Leybourne’s Repository, the Gentleman’s 
Mathematical Companion, and other scientific 
publications in England, and so widely extended 
was his reputation as a mathematician of the high- 
est order, that, in 1803, he received a letter, un- 
der a feigned name, intimating to him that an 
instructor in mathematics was wanted for the 
Royal Military College, then established at Great 
Marlow, Buckinghamshire, and recommending 
him to become a candidate for the office. By the 
advice of his friend, Professor Playfair, lie pro- 
ceeded to Great Marlow, and after an examina- 
tion, was declared the successful candidate over 
several competitors. This appointment he held 
for upwards of sixteen years, first at Great Mar- 
low, and afterwards at Sandhurst, Berkshire, to 
which place the military college was removed. In 
1818 the directors of the college resolved that a 
half-yearly course of lectures on practical astro- 
! nomy should be given to the students, and Mr. 

I Wallace was appointed lecturer. For the purpose 
j of instructing them in the manner of making 
| celestial observations, a small observatory was. 

under his superintendence, erected, and furnished 
j with tin; necessary instruments. 

In 1819, on the death of Professor Playfair, 
then professor of natural philosophy in the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, Mr., afterwards Sir John 
Leslie succeeded him in that chair, and Mr. Wal- 
lace became a candidate for the chair of mathe- 
matics, vacated by the latter. After a very keen 
competition, ho was elected by a large majority, 
and thereby obtained the great object of his am- 
bition, a professorship in a Scottish university. 

In 1838, on account of ill health, he was com- 
pelled to resign his chair, having been unable to 
perform his duties in person during the three pre- 
vious sessions. On his resignation the degree of 
doctor of laws was conferred upon him by the 
setiatus academicus , and at the same time he re- 
ceived a pension from the government, in consid- 
eration, as the warrant stated, of his attainments 
in science and literature, and his valuable services 
at the Royal Military College and the university. 

When the fourth edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica was commenced, Dr. Wallace under- 
took the revision of all the mathematical papers 
he had contributed to the previous edition, as 


well as some of those which had been written by 
Dr. Robison ; and several of the more important ! 
treatises, particularly on algebra, conic sections, j 
and fluxions, were remodelled and almost entirely j 
rewritten. 

After five years of private life, Professor Wal- • 
lace died at Edinburgh, 28th April, 1843, in his j 
75th year. He was mainly instrumental in the ! 
erection of the Observatory on the Calton Ilill of j 
that city, and he was the means of procuring a ! 
monument to be erected in Edinburgh to Napier, J 
the celebrated inventor of the logarithms. He j 
was one of the original nonresident members of 
the Royal Astronomical Society of London, and [ 
from a memoir of him which appeared in the ; 
quarterly fasciculus of that body, published Feb- ! 
ruary 9, 1814, the materials for this notice have i 
chiefly been derived. He was also a fellow of the I 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, a corresponding ; 
member of the institution of ( ’ivil Engineers, and :j 
an honorary member of the Cambridge Pliiloso- j 
phieal Society. A few weeks before his death he ! 
was elected an honorary member of the Royal j 

Irish Academy. Having a turn for mechanics, lie j 

h 

invented an instrument called the Eidograph, jf 
from two Greek words, signifying ‘ a form,’ and j 
‘to draw,’ a description of which lie presented to j' 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh. In copying | 
plans or other drawings it answers the same pur- j| 
pose as the common Pantograph, but is greatly jj 
superior to it, both in the extent of its application | 
and the accuracy' of its performance. He was ! ! 
also the inventor of the Oliorograph, an instru- j 
ment for describing on paper any triangle having ! 
one side and all its angles given, and also for con- 
structing two similar triangles, on two given 
straight lines, having the angles given. 

lie does not seem to have published any sepa- 
rate work but the one first mentioned below. The 
subsequent seven papers arc among those which 
lie wrote for the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and 
published in their ‘Transactions:’ 

A New Book of Interest, 1 containing Aliquot Tables, truly 
proportioned to any given rate. London, 1794, 8vo. 

Geometrical Porisms, with Examples of their Applications 
to the Solution of Problems. 1796. 

Development 'f a certain Algebraic Formula. 1805. 

A new method of expressing the Co-efficients in the De- 
velopment of the Formula that represents the mutual per- 
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' turbation of two Planets; with an Appendix, giving a quick- 
! ly converging series for the rectification of an Ellipse. 

| New Series for the Quadrature of the Conic Sections, and 
' the Computation of Logarithms. 1808. 

; Investigation of Formulas for finding the Logarithms of 
j Trigonometrical Quantities from one another. 1823. 

! Account of the Invention of the Pantograph ; and a De- 
j scription of the Kidograph. 1831. 

Solution of a Functional Equation, with its application to 
I the Parallelogram of Forces and the Curve of Equilibrium, 
j I 1839. Published in the 14th volume of the Society’s Trans- 
{ actions. 

i A paper, entitled ‘Two Elementary Solutions of Kepler’s 
Problem by the Angular Calculus,' was contributed by him 
to the ‘Transactions’ of the Royal Astronomical Society in 
1836. 

To the ‘Transactions’ of the Cambridge Philosophical So- 
ciety he contributed a paper, entitled ‘ Geometrical Theorems 
and Formulae, particularly applicable to some Gcodctical 
Problems.’ 

In 1838 ho composed a work on the same subject, which 
| lie dedicated to his friend, Colonel Colby. 

j Wardlaw, a surname, one of the oldest in Scotland, the 
J : meaning of which is evidently a guard or fortress upon a hill, 

! i from the Saxon word ward and the Gaelic law, a hill of a 
j : conical form. 'This derivation acquires probability from the 
i fact that there are various places of the name iu Scotland, as 
; Wnrdlaw hank iu Berwickshire, where arc the remains of an 
i ancient camp, supposed to be of British origin, and Wardlaw 
orWeirdlaw, a hill, 1,986 feet above the level of the sea, in 
the parish of Kttrick, Selkirkshire. In the ‘ Cameronian’s 
Dream,’ a poem by James Ilislop, mention is made of a hill 
! in Ayrshire of the name, as 

“ On Wnrdlaw and Cairntable the clear shining dew 
! Glistened there ’inong the heath-bells and mountain 
: i flowers blue.” 

i ! -! 

| There was an ancient parish in Inverness-shire of the name 
! of Wardlaw. 

V Wardlaw, the surname of an ancient family, the first of 
! which, of Anglo-Saxon lineage, was amongst those who 
fled to Scotland at the period of the Conquest, and under King 
Malcolm Caiunore obtained possessions in Galloway, and 
also in Fifeshire. By the adherence of the family to Baliol 
i they lost their lands, called Wardlaw, in the former district, 
I. hut retained those of Torry in Fife. Sir Henry Wardlaw of 
Torry, knight, living in the beginning of the 14th century, 
j, married a niece of Walter, lord -high -steward of Scotland, 
i an d, with two daughters, had two sons, Sir Andrew, his 
i successor, and Walter, Cardinal Wardlaw, bishop of Glasgow 
from 1367 to 1387, and ambassador to England in 1368, 
and to France in 1374. He compiled a genealogical account 
^ ot the Wardlaws, from their first coming from Saxony into 
J Lngland about the beginning of the sixth century to his own 
time, a copy of which was in the Royal library of France 
j Until the Revolution. He was buried in Glasgow cathedral, 
and his arms and name were placed near the middle of the 
choir, on the right hand of the high altar. 

The elder son, Sir Andrew Wardlaw of Torry, knight, hud 
two sons, Sir William, his successor, and Henry, bishop of 
St. Andrews and founder of the university thereof, of whom 
a memoir is given below in larger type. The elder son, Sir 
j William Wardlaw of Torry, knight, succeeded about the year 


1421, and died in 1432. By his wife, Margaret, daughter 
of Sir John Oliphant, a lineal descendant of the princess 
Elizabeth, a daughter of Robert the Bruce, ho had a son, Sir 
Henry Wardlaw of Torry, knight, who was one of the retinue 
that attended the young princess Margaret, daughter of James 
L, on her way to Rochelle upon her marriage with the dau- 
phin of France. One of the lairds of Torry, Mr. Patrick 
Wardlaw, “ that worthieand religious gentleman,” as Calder- 
wood calls him, took a prominent part, in the reign of James 
VI., iu the opposition offered by the greater part of the Scot- 
tish people to the imposition of episcopacy. 

brom the Wardlaws of Torrv were descended several fa- 
milies of the name. Sir Henry Wardlaw, knight, was cham- 
berlain to Queen Ann, wife of James VL, and was in high 
favour at court. The branch to which he belonged possessed 
the estates of Pitreavie and Balmule, in the parish of Dun- 
fermline, and his eldest son, Sir Henry, w as created a baronet 
ot Kova Scotia by Charles I. in 1631. From a younger son 
the family of Wardlaw Ramsay of Whitehill, Mid-Lothian, 
descends. 

Sir Henry Wardlaw of Pitreavie, third baronet of this 
family, founded in 1675 an hospital at the village of Master- 
town, near Dunfermline, called the Pitreavie hospital, for the 
benefit of four widows, with which lie burdened a portion 
of the lands of Mastcrtown. He married, on 13th Juno 
1696, Elizabeth, second daughter of Sir Charles Halket, sec- 
ond baronet of Pitferrane, authoress of the fine ballad of 
Hanlykuule, (sec vol. ii. p. 407). This lady was horn in 
April 1677, and died in 1727, leaving a family, and was in- 
terred in the family vault within the church of Dunfermline. 
Her admirable ballad of Hardykmite refers to the battle of 
the Largs, fought October 2, 1263. Tt was long handed 
about in manuscript among the domestic circle of her friends 
and acquaintance, as a genuine fragment of an ancient bal- 
lad. Her brother-in-law, Sir Jolm Hope Bruce of Kinross, 
in sending a copy of it to Lord Binning, son of the poetical 
earl of Haddington, and himself a poet, thus wrote: “111 
performance of my promise, I send you a true copy of the 
manuscript I found, a few weeks ago, in an old vault at 
Dunfermline. It is written on vellum, in a fair Gothic char- 
acter, but so much defaced by time, as you will find, tl«it the 
tenth part is not legible.” Believing the poem to he a genu- 
ine production of antiquity, Lord- president Forbes, and Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, afterwards lord-justice-clerk, were at the ex- 
pense of publishing it in 1719, in a small folio tract of 12 
pages. Ramsay printed it in his Evergreen at Kdinhurgli iu 
1724, as an ancient ballad. The seeret of the authorship 
was first disclosed by Dr. Percy in his ‘ Reliqucs,’ published 
iu 1755. Mr. Hepburn of Keith, a gentleman well known in 
the early part of the 18th century, for high honour and pro- 
bity of character, often declared that lie was in the house 
with Lady Wardlaw at the time she wrote the ballad, and 
Mrs. Wedderburn of Gosford, her daughter, and Mrs. Men- 
zics of Woodend, her sister-in-law, used to he equally posi- 
tive as to the fact. “ Both .Sir Charles Halket and Miss Eli - 
zabeth Menzies (the daughter of Mrs. Mcnzies) concur in 
stating that Lady Wardlaw was a woman of elegant accom- 
plishments, who wrote other poems, and practised drawing 
and cutting papers with her scissors, and who had much wit 
and humour, with great sweetness of temper.” Lady Ward- 
law remodelled the song or ballad of ‘ Gilderoy.* Mr. Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe, in a noto to Hardyknute in the additional 
illustrations to Johnson’s Musical Museum, (vol. iii. page 
•319,) says: “Notwithstanding the great antiquity that has 
been claimed for ‘ Sir Patrick Spoils,’ one of the finest ballads 
in our language, very little evidence would bo required to 
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persuade me that we were not also indebted for it to Lady 
Wardlaw.” 

The estate of Pitreavie has long since passed from the 
family of Wardlaw. Sir John Wardlaw, the tenth baronet, 
a colonel in the army, served in America and the West In- 
dies. He was succeeded by his cousin, Sir William, eleventh 
baronet, and the latter by his third surviving son, Sir Alex- 
ander, twelfth baronet. Sir William Wardlaw, the thirteenth 
baronet, born in 1794, residing in Edinburgh, and unmar- 
ried, succeeded his brother in 1833. Heir presumptive, his 
brother, Archibald, born in 1796. 

WARDLAW, IIexky, a learned and pious 
prelate, founder of the university of St. Andrews, 
and bishop of that see, was the second son of Sir 
Andrew Wardlaw of Torry, Fifeshire, and nephew 
of Walter Wardlaw, bishop of Glasgow, who, in 
1381, was created a cardinal by Pope Urban VL 
Having received the usual education of one in- 
tended for the church, it is supposed at the uni- 
versity of Paris, he was appointed by his uncle 
rector of Kilbride, and in virtue thereof became 
precentor in the cathedral church of Glasgow. lie 
afterwards went to Avignon, and while there was 
in 1444 preferred by Pope Benedict XI 11. to the 
vacant see of St. Andrews. On his return to bis 
native country soon after, bearing the additional 
title of the pope’s legate for Scotland, his first care 
was to reform the lives of the clergy, who had 
become notorious for their licentiousness and pro- 
fligacy. 

In May 1410, Bishop Wardlaw founded the 
university of St. Andrews, the first institution of 
the kind in Scotland. Tt was established on the 
model of the college of Paris, for teaching all man- 
noV of arts and sciences, for which, in the year 
following, he procured a confirmation from the 
Pope, having despatched one Henry Ogilvie for 
the purpose. The following account, of the foun- 
dation of the university, its first professors, and 
the rejoicings which took place on the arrival of 
the Pope’s hull of confirmation, is extracted from 
Leighton’s History of the County of Fife , (vol. i. 
pp. 73, 74) : 

“ To this good man (Bishop Wardlaw) belongs the immor- 
tal honour of having founded the first university in his na- 
tive country — of being, as it were, the father of tho infant 
literature of Scotland. Tho lady Dovergtiil, the wife of John 
Baliol, had established Baliol college in the university of Ox- 
ford in tho 13th century, and a bishop of Moray had insti- 
tuted the Soots college at Paris in 1326. It was reserved, 
however, for the enlightened understanding of Henry Ward- 
iaw to afford the means of education to his youthful country- 
men, without their being under the necessity of visiting for- 


eign countries for the purpose of obtaining it. The names ot 
the first professors have been preserved, and are worthy ot 
being repeated. Laurence of Limlores, whose zeal for the 
Catholic faith was very great, explained the fourth book ot 
the sentences of Peter Lombard. Richard Cornel, archdea- I 
con of Lothian, John Litstar, canon of St. Andrews, Jo| M1 j 
Sheviz, official of St. Andrews, and William Stevens, after- ; 
wards bishop of Dunblane, expounded tho doctrines of the 
canon law, from its simplest elements to its most profound 
speculations. John Gill, William Fowles, and William Cro- 
sier, delivered lectures on philosophy and logic These learn- 
ed persons began their labours in 1410 uvt it was not till 
J 113 that the university received the sanction and authority 
of the Popo for its institution. On the 3d of February that 
year, Ilenry Ogilvie, master of arts, who had been sent for 
the purpose, returned from Italy with the papal bull, on 
which occasion, universal festivity and joy pervaded the city, 
and the bells of the different churches rung a merry peal. 
The following Sunday, the bulls containing the privileges nf 
the university were presented, in the refectory of the momis- ; 
tery, which was splendidly fitted up for the occasion, to the 
bishop, who, arrayed in his pontificals, was surrounded by : 
the dignitaries of the church in their richest dresses. The 
bulls having been read, they proceeded to the high altar, 
where Te Deum was sung by the whole assembly, consisting 
ofliishops, prebends, priors and other dignitaries, whilst four 
hundred clerks, besides novices and lay brothers in front of 1 
the altar, and an immense number of spectators, bent their 
knees in gratitude and adoration. High mass was celebrat- 
ed, and the remainder of the day was spent in mirth and 
festivity. In the evening bonfires were lighted, the hells of 
tho churches rung, and processions of the clergy walked 
through the streets. The people indulged in songs, and play j 
cd on musical instruments. The wine-cup flowed, the dance : 
succeeded, and all was mirth and boisterous enthusiasm." , 
The site of the original buildings of the institution, which for 
a long period received no higher title than the Pcdagogiuni, 
was on tho ground now occupied by St. Mary’s college, hut ' 
it had apartments in other parts of the city. 

During the time that. Wardlaw was bishop, two 
persons wore, by his orders, burnt at the stake for ■ 
heresy ; the one of them, .John Ilesby, an Eng- j 
lishman, in 1422, and the other, Paul Craw, a j 
Bohemian, in 1432. Bishop Wardlaw had the. ; 

direction of the education of James I., in his I 

■j 

youth, and after the return of that monarch from ! 
his captivity in England, he had the honour of i 
crowning him at Scone in 1424. 

According to Dempster, Bishop Wardlaw was : 
the author of a book, 1 De Keformationo Cleri ct 
Oratio pro lie format! one conviviorum ct luxus,’ ,j 
which, however, appears to have been nothing i] 
more than a speech on the sumptuary laws of the 'j 
kingdom, delivered by the bishop in the parlia- : 
ment that met at Perth in 1430. lie died in the j 
castle of St. Andrews, April 6, 1440, and was bur- : 
ied in the church of that city, “ in tho wall be- 
tween the choir and our lady’s chapel,” with i 
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! greater pomp than any of his predecessors had 
j been. 

! WARDLAW, Ralph, D.D., an eminent divine 
; and able theological writer and controversialist, 
j was bom at Dalkeith, 22d September 1770. 

1 when six months old, he was removed to Glas- 
gow, where he spent the remainder of a long and 
useful life. Ilia father, a merchant of much re- 
spectability and consistent Christian character, 
filled for several years the cilice of one of the ma- 
gistrates of that city. Ilia mother was the grand- 
daughter of Ebenezcr Erskine, the founder of the 
' Scottish Secession church, being the daughter of 
! Mr. James Fisher, who succeeded his father-in- 
j law, Erskine, as professor of theology in the Sc- 
! cession church. 

! In his eighth year lie was sent to the Grammar 
school of Glasgow, where he continued for four 
years. Iti October 1791 he became a student in 
flie university of that city, when not quite twelve 
years of age, and while at college he distinguished 
himself by his diligence and proficiency. On 
, finishing the usual academical curriculum, he cn- 
; tered the theological seminary of the Secession 
I church, for the purpose of studying for the ministry 
| in connexion with that religious body. Ilis instruc- 
! tor there was the venerable Dr. Lawson of Selkirk. 

| About the end of the last century, evangelical 
doctrine was at a very low ebb in Scotland, and 
when the brothers Haldane began their lay preach- 
ing in 1797, a great sensation was produced, in 
consequence of the novelty of their appearance, 
and crowds were collected everywhere to hear 
them. So great, indeed, was the excitement that 
prevailed, that the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland issued a ‘ Pastoral Admoni- 
tion,’ warning the people against the new preach- 
' ers, and prohibiting the clergy from giving the 
use of their pulpits to any itinerant ministers that 
might arrive within their bounds. Two ministers 
of the established church, the Rev. Greville Ew- 
ing, assistant minister of Lady Glcnorchy’s cha- 
pel, Edinburgh, and the Rev. William Innes, one 
of the ministers of Stirling, left their charges, and 
" ere followed by large numbers of pious and in- 
fluential people. From this arose the Congrega- 
tional churches of Scotland, as from a desire to 
preach the gospel without beinp hampered by 


their connexion with any religious denomination 
whatever, the seceding ministers adopted the prin- 
ciples of Independency. Mr. Ewing removed to 
Glasgow, where he remained till the close of bis 
life as the pastor of a large and influential Con- 
gregational church in West Nile Street. \ 

l he youthful Wardlaw had finished his prepa- 
ratory studies, and was about to take license as a 
preacher in the Secession church to which he be- 
longed, when this new movement attracted his j 
attention, ilis views on church polity underwent ! 
a change, and, in 1800, he became a member of the ! 
church which had been formed at Glasgow, under ; 
the pastoral care of Mr. Ewing. He now resolved 
to exercise his ministry in connexion with the 
Congregationalists. With the aid of a few of his 
friends, a chapel was erected by him in Albion 
Street in that city, and on 16lh February 1808, 
lie was inducted by Mr. Ewing to the pastoral 
charge of the congregation meeting there. 

In 1811, when the Theological Academy for the 
training of suitable persons for the work of the 
ministry among the Scottish Independents, was 
instituted at Glasgow, Mr. Wardlaw was ap- 
pointed theological tutor, and Mr. Ewing profes- 
sor of Biblical criticism and church history. In 
the funeral sermon delivered by Dr. Lindsay Al- 
exander on occasion of Dr. Wardlaw’s decease, 
lie thus refers to his lectures in this character: 
“As a theological professor, Dr. Wardlaw laid 
the denomination to which he belonged under ob- 
ligations which it is impossible to over-estimate. 

It was an immense advantage to have one so sin- 
gularly fitted for theological investigation placed 
at the fountainhead of the professional training of j 
our ministry; and it was no small matter to en- 
joy the distinction of having, as the president of 
our theological school, one whose reputation as a ! 
divine was spread almost as widely as the Ian- I 
gnage in which he wrote. His lectures were ad- 
mirable specimens of acute disquisition, perspica- 
cious reasoning, and solid conclusion. Their aim 
was principally directed to the elucidation and de- 
fence of that system of truth which their author 
believed to be revealed in the Scriptures. Ilis ! 
theology was primarily Biblical, secondarily po- j 
lemical. He sought first to reach the mind of the j 
Spirit as unfolded in the written word, and hav- 
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ing satisfied himself on this point, he summoned 
all the resources of his logic to defend the judg- 
ment he had formed from cavil or objection. Be- 
vond this he did not go much into the region of 
3ystematic or historical theology; while of the 
speculations of mere philosophical theologians he 
took little note, as either lying beyond the sphere 
which he had prescribed for himself, or not likely 
to be directly useful to those whom it was his 
ambition to train to be ‘ able ministers of the new 
testament.’ To those avIio were privileged to at- 
tend his prelections, they were valuable not only 
for the amount of- sound theological knowledge 
which they imparted, but also as models of theo- 
logical disquisition, and as affording an excellent 
discipline for the faculties of those who were des- 
tined to teach others.” For the greater part of 
the time that he filled the theological chair lie re- 
ceived no remuneration, and when at length he 
did receive a salary, it was so small that it did 
little more than suffice to defray the necessary 
expenses to which he was subjected in fulfilling 
its duties. But to account for this it may be 
stated, that at that time the means of the Con- 
gregation alists in Scotland were very limited, 
while the demands upon them for the upholding 
of their institutions were proportionally heavy. 
Notwithstanding the gratuitous nature of his ser- 
vices, Dr. YVardlaw took great delight in his pro- 
fessorial duties, and from first to last discharged 
them with the utmost fidelity and success. 

As a preacher Mr. Wardlaw became very pop- 
ular, and his congregation increased so much that 
the chapel in Albion Street was in course of time 
found to be too small for it. A larger building 
was in consequence erected in West George’s 
Street, and opened for divine worship 25th De- 
cember 1819. The year before, the honorary de- 
gree of D.D. had been conferred upon him by the 
theological faculty of Yale college, Connecticut, 
one of the most distinguished of the universities of 
the United States. 

The character of his pulpit ministrations is thus 
described by Dr Lindsay Alexander: u lie made 
use of very little action in the pulpit — of none in- 
deed, beyond a very slight and somewhat regulat- 
ed motion of the hands, with an occasional step 
backwards when something more than usually 


emphatic was to be uttered. His sermons too 
were more didactic than oratorical in their con- ' 
struction ; being characterised rather by the gray- I 
ity of their matter, the perspicuity and force of 
the reasoning, the grace of the diction, and the 
persuasiveness of his intonation, than by anything 
like rhetorical brilliancy or vehement declama- 
tion. His main strength lay in his extensive and 
exact acquaintance witli Scripture, in his argu- 
inentative distinctness and dexterity, in his re- 
fined taste and felicitous expression, in his unim- 
peachable good sense, in the practical sagacity 
with which he detected the relation of his subject 
to the personal interests and responsibilities of his j 
audience, and in the wise and affectionate ear- j 
nestness with which he pressed that upon their ! 
attention. lie seldom indulged in any ornament j 
or any play of fancy, lie never sought such for 
its own sake, and beyond the occasional intro- ! 
duction of some select figure or comparison, lie ; 
never resorted to it even for the sake of ill ustra- 
tioiu lie was never dull or commonplace ; but j 
his vivacity was that of the understanding rather I 
than that of the imagination. Sometimes, when 
handling suitable themes, a burst of feeling would 
escape him, which was felt to be perfectly genu- 
ine, and which seldom failed to communicate its 
contagion to the hearers ; but he spent no time ! 
on sentimentalities, and showed no ambition to j 
provoke a tear except as that might be the sign j 
of his arrow having reached the heart. His chief ! 
aim seemed always to be to convey fully, clearly 
and forcibly to the mind of his audience the truth j 
presented by the part of Scripture from which lie | 
was discoursing. Ilcncc lie was eminently tex- 
tual as a preacher, and scrupulously faithful as an 
expositor. Hence, also, the practical nature of his 
discourses.” In the beginning of his ministry, it 
was his custom to preach without notes. Ilis man- ! 
ncr is said to have been then constrained, and his j 
enunciation monotonous. There is even a fradi- j 
tion that on one occasion lie fairly broke down, j 
and being unable to recover himself, he had to re- j 
tire, while another minister finished the service, i 
At a later period he read his discourses, but with ; 
such an exquisite modulation of voice that an j 
effect not less than that of oratory was produced. ; 
At first he did not confine his preaching to the j 
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j sliapcl in Albion Street, but often officiated also 
| in the villages surrounding Glasgow, his sermons 
! j iC ing delivered at cross roads, in fields, barns, 
j schoolrooms, and kitchens. A regular station of 
j tiis for many summers was at the top of Balmanno 
Street, the highest street in Glasgow, where, on 
Sabbath evenings, mounted on a chair, he pro- 
: claimed the gospel. Of his regular congregation, 

! it may be stated that a considerable portion were 
weavers from Bridgetown. On Sunday mornings 
these people were accustomed to meet and pro- 
ceed in a body to Albion Street, and in the same 
way to return. Their departure caused quite a 
sensation in the then quiet village, and as they 
passed, the remark might be heard, “There goes 
Ward law’s brigade/’ 

As an author, J)r. Ward law was distinguished 
no less than as a preacher or divinity professor. 
He published a great variety of works, which l)r. 

: Alexander divides into three classes : theological, 
liomiletical, and biographical. Of these were 
sermons, pamphlets, and more lasting works. 
The Socinian and Sabbath questions occupied a 
large share of his attention. Jn the anti-slavery 
agitation lie was scarcely less conspicuous, and in 
r many a debate proved himself a ready logician. 

| In every controversy his aim was truth, not victory. 

In 1833 he was tjjioscn to deliver the first of the 
Series of Congregational Lectures in London ; and 
the course delivered was afterwards published un- 
der the title of ‘Christian Lillies, or Moral Philo- 
sophy on the Principles of Divine Revelation/ 
He also found time to contribute to several of the 
evangelical Magazines, and even to cultivate his 
j poetical powers. 1 1 is verses, though devoid of 
much originality, exhibit a refined taste, and great 
; facility of expression. If not a poet, the spirit, of 
, poetry was in him, blending with lofty devotional 
!' feeling. Among his fellow-students at college 
was Thomas Campbell, and it is recorded to Dr. 
Ward law’s credit that he stood in the list of po- 
etical prizemen the same year that the young poet 
j won his laurels, for those celebrated “translations 
from the Greek” which are still thought worthy 
of publication with his maturcr poems. 

Many attempts were made to induce him to 
leave Glasgow for another sphere of labour, but 
these lie successively resisted. The Independent 
' 11T. 


colleges in England sent him repeated invitations, j 
and offered to him, either as principal or profes- 
sor, positions not only more lucrative but more 
influential. To Hoxton he was invited in 1817; 
to Rotherham in 1828, and again in 1833 ; to 
Springhill in 1837, and to Lancashire in 1842. In 
1828 he had been pointed out as one eminently 
qualified to fill the chair of mental and moral 
philosophy in the Loudon university. Hut in 
all these cases he decided on remaining where 
lie was. 

On Kith February 18f»3, he completed the fifti- 
eth year of his pastorate. Sermons were preached 
and a festival assembly was held to commemorate 
the event. It was also resolved to raise a monu- 
ment to perpetuate his name and worth in the 
city where he had so long and usefully laboured. 
Accordingly a large sum of money was collected, 
and a building afterwards erected in a destitute 
neighbourhood, to be used as an educational esta- 
blishment, under the name of “The Wnrdlaw 
Jubilee School and Mission House.” In the 
month of August, following, his health began to 
fail, and after several months of acute agony, en- 
dured with the utmost patience and resignation, 
he died 17th December 1853, within a few days 
of completing his 71th year. He was buried in 
the Necropolis of Glasgow, his funeral being at- 
tended by the. lord - provost, magistrates, and 
council of the city, the professors of the universi- 
ty, the clergy of all denominations, and hundreds 
of the citizens. 

At, the commencement of his ministry lie had 
married his cousin, Jane. Smith, who survived 
him, and by whom he had a large family. 
One of his sons was a missionary at Hellarv, 
in the Last Indies, and another a merchant in 
Glasgow. Two of his daughters were married to 
missionaries, one of whom, Mrs. Reid, returned 
to Glasgow, a widow, wilh her family. It may 
be stated here that Dr. Wanllaw’s grandfather, a 
merchant in his native town, Dalkeith, was con- 
nected with the Ward laws of Pitreavie in Fife, 
and that he could trace his descent on his mother’s 
side from James V. Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of Dr. Wardlaw, by William Lindsay 
Alexander, D.D., were published at Edinburgh 
in 1855 .— Among I)r. Wardlaw’s works are: 
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Srkmons.— Christian Mercy. A Sermon preached at the 
request of the Glasgow Female Society. 1810.— Qualifica- 
tions for Teaching, essential to the Character ot a Christian 
Bishop. A Sermon preached 13th March, 1811, at the in- 
stitution of the Glasgow 'I'heological Academy. — The Doc- 
trine of a Particular Providence; a Sermon preached August 
23, 1812, on the death of the author’s brother, Captain John 
Wa.dlaw, who fell in the battle of Salamanca. Glasgow, 
1812. Three editions. — Discourses on the Principal Points 
of the Socininn Controversy. Glasgow, 1814, 8vo. 2d edi- 
tion, 1828, with additions. — The Scriptural Unity of the 
Churches of Christ illustrated and recommended. A Sermon 
preached on occasion of the fifth Annual Meeting of the Con- 
gregational Union for Scotland, 1817. — ’Die Contemplation of 
Heathen Idolatry an Incitement to Missionary zeal. A Ser- 
mon preached before the London Missionary Society May 13, 
1818, and published at their request. — Sermon preached on 
occasion of the Death of the Hev. Dr. Balfour of Glasgow, 
Oct. 13, 1818.— The Truth, Nature, and Universality o^ the 
Gospel; a Sermon preached at Stirling June 29, 1819, at the 
Anniversary Meeting of the Society for Stirlingshire and its 
viciuitv in aid of Missions and other religious objects. — 
Charge delivered by Dr. Wardlaw at the Ordination of the 
Hev. Archibald Jack, Whitehaven. Published with the other 
discourses delivered on the occasion. Kdiu. 1820. — The pur- 
poses of Divine Mercy to the Seed of Abraham. A Sermon 
preached April 25, 1820, on behalf of the Society for promot- 
ing Christianity among the Jews.- -The Christian Duty of 
Submission to Civil Government. Glasg. 1820, 8vo. — The 
Vanity of the Earthly Hopes of Man. A Sermon preached 
Dec. 9, 1821, on occasion of the death of Mr. William 
Friend Durant, of Poole, Dorsetshire, Student in the Uni- 
versity. — The Early Success of the Gospel an Evidence of its 
froth. A’ Sermon preached May 20th, 1823, before the 
Home Missionary Society, and published at the request, of 
its Directors. Loud. 1823, 8vo. — Love to Christ. 1823. — The 
Divine Dissuasive to the Young against the Enticements of 
Sinners. Glasg. 1821. — Two Discourses on Man’s Responsi- 
bility for bis Belief. In reference to a statement in the In- 
aiurural Discourse of Mr., afterwards Lord Brougham, as 
Lord Hector of the University of Glasgow, delivered April 6, 
1825. 2d edition, with addition of Two Sermons on the Re- 
sponsibility of the Heathen. Glasg. 1826. — Christ the First. 
Fruits. A Sermon preached September 21, 1828, on occa- 
sion of the lamented death of Mrs. Greville Ewing. — Collected 
Sermons. Glasg. 1829. — Love to Christ the Constraining 
Principle of the Christian Ministry. A Charge delivered in 
the Scots Church, Crown Court, London, at the Ordination 
of John Hoid, M.A., as a Missionary to Bellary in the East 
Indies, August 18, 1829. Published by request. — Christ’s 
Care of his Servants: a Sermon preached May 23, 1830, on 
occasion of the death of the Hev. John Hercus. With an 
Appendix, containing a brief Memoir. Glasg. 1830, 8vo. — 
Discourses on the Sabbath. Glasg. 1832, pp. 295, 12mo. — 
The Voice of the Spirit to the Churches. A Sermon preached 
at the Annual Meeting of the Scottish Congregational Union 
at Edinburgh, in May, 1832.— Civil Establishments of Chris- 
tianity tried by their only authoritative test, the Word of 
God. Glasg. 1833, 8vo. — The Jubilee: A Sermon preached 
in West George Street Chapel, Glasgow, August 1, 1834, the 
day of Negro Emancipation in the British Colonies. Glasg. 
1834, 8vo. — The Ministry of the Gospel the Service of Christ. 
An Ordination Charge. 1840. — The Revival of Religion : A 
Discourse. Glasg. 1841, 12mo.— The End of Living and the 
Gain of Dying to the Faithful Servant of Christ. A Sermon 
preached August 8 1811, on occasion of the death of the 


Rev. Greville Ewing. — On Christian Communion. A Ser- 
mon. Glasg. 1842.— Discourses on the Nature and Extent 
of the Atonement of Christ. Glasg. 1844, post 8vo, pp. 285. 
— The Final Triumph of God’s Faithful Servants. A Sermon 
preached June 18, 1843, on occasion of the death of the Rev. 
Dr. Fletcher. — The End, the Time of Divine interpretation; 
and the Duty and Peace of Waiting for it. A Sermon 
preached on occasion of the death of the Rev. John Morell 
Mackenzie, by the melancholy loss of the steamer Pegasus 
which struck upon the Goldstonc Rock, off the coast of 
Northumberland, between night and morning of July 20, 
1843. Nearly one-half of the Sermon is devoted to a sketch 
of the Life and Character of Mr. Mackenzie, who was Dr. 
Wardlaw’s Colleague in the 'i'heological Academy. — Sermon 
preached on occasion of the death of the Rev. Alexander 
Campbell, Pastor of the Congregational Church, Greenock. 
Appended to his ‘Select Remains.’ Glasg. 1845. — Sermon 
preached on tho death of the Rev. Dr. Heugli, published, 
along with two others, Glasgow, 1845. — Sermon and Speech 
on the Purity of Church Fellowship, contributed to ‘ The 
.Jubilee Memorial of the Scottish Congregational Churches,’ 
held at Edinburgh in Oct. 1818. — The Call to Repentance. 

A Sermon. 1851. — What is Death? A Sermon delivered in 
Poultry Chapel, London, on the Evening of Nov. 27, 1851 
on occasion of the death of the Rev. John Philip, D.D., for 
thirty years Superintendent of the Missions of the London 
Missionary Society in South Africa. With an Appendix. 
Kdiu. 1852, 8vo. — The Christian’s final Home. A Sermon | 
preached February 29, 1852, on occasion of the death of tin i 
Rev. Christopher Anderson, Pastor of the Baptist Church, 
Charlotte Street Chapel. Edin. 1852, 8vo. — In the Scott isl 
Pulpit for Saturday, March 31, 1832, appeared a Sermon 
on ‘ The Agency of God in Human Calamities,’ preached by 
Dr. Wardlaw on the day of the National Fast appointed on , 
account of the visitation of the Cholera. j 

Lkctukks. — Three Lectures on Rom. iv. 9 — 25. With i 
an Appendix on the Mode of Baptism. Glasg. 1807. — Lee- j 
tures on the Book of Ecclesiastes, 1821, 2 vols. 8vo. 2d. ’ 
edit. 2 vols. 12mo. Glasg. 1838. — Christian Ethics, or Moral j 
Philosophy on the Principles of Divine Revelation. Being j 
Lectures delivered in London as the first course in a scries 
instituted by the Committee of the Congregational Union 
and Library in the Metropolis. 1833. Third edition, 1830. 
Subsequent editions. For these lectures lie received from the 1 
Committee .£130. — The Importance of the Church Contro- 
versy and the Manner in which it ought to be conducted. J 
1838. — Lectures on Church Establishments delivered in Free- 
masons Ilall, London. London, 1839, 8vo, pp. 391. — Lec- 
tures on Female Prostitution: its Nature, Extent, Effects, 
Guilt, Causes, and Remedy, &c. Glasg. 1842, post 8vo.— 
Lecture on the Headship of Christ as affected by National 
Church Establishments. Glasg. 1847. — Lectures on Sys- 
tematic Theology. A Complete System of Polemic Divinity 
By Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. Edited by the Rev. James R j 
Campbell, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo. Posthumous 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Essay on Mr. Joseph Lancaster’s Improvements in Educa 
tion; the substance of which was read before the Literary 
and Commercial Society of Glasgow. 1810. 

Unitarianism incapable of Vindication. Glasgow, 1816, 8vo. 

A Collection of Hymns for Public Worship. 5th edit., 
.Glasg. 1817, 12mo. 12th edit., Edin. 1847, l8mo. 

Essay on Benevolent Institutions for the Relief of the 
Poor: the substance read to the Literary and Commercial j 
Society of Glasgow, April 1817. Glasg. 1817, 8vo. 1 
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An Appeal against Misrepresentation and Calumny, 
written in defence of the Rev. Mr. Campbell, Independent 
minister at Oban, who had been assailed by a party belong- 
ing to the Established Church, in an ‘Address to the Reli- 
gious Public.* 1820. 

A Second Appeal to the Public, in answer to the Reply 
of a Committee of the Inhabitants of Oban. 1820. 

A Dissertation on the Scriptural Authority, Nature, and 
Uses -of Infant Baptism. Glasg. 1825, 8vo. New edition, 
1817. 

A Reply to the Letter of the Rev. John Birt, of Manches- 
ter, to Dr. Wardlaw, ‘On some Passages in his Dissertation 
on Infant Baptism.* Glasg. 1825, 8vo. 

Two Essays. I. On the-Assnrance of Faith. II. On the 
Extent of the Atonement, and Universal Pardon. 1830. 
Third edition. Glasg. 1836, 12mo. 

Exposure Exposed: A Statement of Facts relative to West 
George Street Chapel, Glasgow. Glasg. 1831, 8vo. This 
pamphlet was one of the innumerable publications which 
were called forth by the Voluntary Controversy. 

Speech of the Rev. Dr. Wardlaw, at the Public Meeting in 
Glasgow, for the Separation of Church and State, March 6th, 
1831, with the Memorial to Earl Grey, and the Petition to 
Parliament, adopted at the Meeting. 2d edition. Glasg. 
1834, 12mo. 

Friendly Letters to the Society of Friends. Glasg. 1836, 
12mo. 

Sketch of the Life and Character of the Rev. Robert S. 

; M‘A1I of Manchester, LL.D., prefixed to his Collected Dis- 
! courses. 2 vols. 8vo, 1840. 

| Letters to the Rev. Hugh M‘Neile, M.A., on some portions 
| of his Lectures on the Church of England, 1841. 
j Memoir of the Rev. John Reid, Into Missionary at Bellary. 

1 Glasg. 1844, 8 vo. 

The Life of Joseph and the Last Days of Jacob. A Book 
i Youth and for Age. Glaxg. 1844. small 8vo, pp. 420. 

A Catholic Spirit, its Consistency with Conscientiousness, 
firing one of the ‘ Kssav§ 011 Christian Union by eight min- 
isters of different denominations, published in one volume at 
Glasgow in 1845. 

Congregational Independency, in contradistinction to Kpis- 
"op:uy and Presbyterianism, the Church Polity of the New 
Testament. Glasg. 1818, post 8vo, pp. 370. 

Treatise on Miracles. Edin. 1852, post 8vo. 

He contributed an Introductory Essay to Doddridge’s 
Practical Discourses on Regeneration, one of the series of Se- 
lect Christian Authors published by Mr. Collins, Glasgow, 
1829; also an Introductory Essay to Clark’s Collection of 
Scripture Promises, another of Collins’s Select Christian 
Authors. 1830. He also supplied an Introductory Essay to 
an edition of Bishop Hall's Contemplations on the Historical 
Passages of the Old and New Testaments, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
Glasgow. 1830. 

He also edited an edition of ‘The Hebrew Wife; or the 
haw of Marriage Examined,’ by Mr. Dwight, an American 
lawyer. Glasgow, 1837. 

To the Missionary Magazine, and the Scottish Congrega- 
tional Magazine he was an occasional contributor. 

Posthumous Works. Published by Fullarton & Co. 1862. 

Warrknder, a surname evidently originally derived from 
the chase, borne by a family possessing a baronetcy, the first 
rf whom, George Warrender, Esq. of Lochend, East Lothian, 
M.P., an eminent merchant in Edinburgh, and lord- provost 
af that city in the reigns of King William, Queen Anne, and 
George I., was created a baronet of Great B "tain June 2, 


1/15. His son, Sir John, 2d baronet, dying in 1778, wait 
succeeded by his only surviving son, Sir Patrick, 3d baronet. 
This gentleman, born March 7, 1731, served as a cavalry 
officer at the battle of Minden. He was afterwards M.P. for 
the Haddington burghs, and king’s remembrancer in the 
court of Exchequer in Scotland. On his death, in 1799, his 
elder son, Sir George, born Dec. 5, 1782, became 4 th hnr»net. 
He graduated at Christ church, Oxford, and in 1822 was 
sworn a privy councillor. Dying in 1819, he was succeeded 
by his brother, Sir John, fifth baronet, born in 1786, married 
first in 1823, a daughter of James, earl of Landerdale, by 
whom bo had a son and a daughter; and 2dly, in 1831, a 
sister of Lord Alvanley. His daughter, Helen Catherine, 
in 1 8.i4, George Baillie, Esq., younger of Mellerstain and 
Jerviswoode, Berwickshire, who, on his father succeeding to 
the earldom of Haddington in 1858, became Lord Binning. 
The son, George, at one period a captain in the Coldstream 
Guards, m., in 1854, Helen, only child of Sir Hugh Hume 
Campbell of Marchmout, baronet. 

WA1SON, David, chiefly known as the trans- 
lator of Horace, born at Brechin in 1710, was 
educated at St. Leonard’s college, St. Andrews, 
and was afterwards appointed professor of philo- 
sophy there. In 1747, when the colleges of St. 
Leonard and St. Salvador were united, he was 
deprived of his chair, on which lie went to London. 
His well-known translation of Horace was pub- 
lished iu two volumes 8vo, with notes. lie died 
in destitute circumstances near London, in 175G, 
and was buried at the expense of the parish. Be- 
sides his translation of Horace, lie wrote 4 A Clear 
and Compendious History of the Heathen Gods 
and Goddesses, and their Contemporaries,’ for the 
use of Schools. London, 17J32, 8vo. 

WATSON, Rorkkt, LL.D., an elegant histo- 
rian, was born at St. Andrews about 1780. He 
was the soil of an apothecary of that town, who 
was also a brewer. He received his education at 
the school and university of his native place, and 
to improve himself he removed first to the university 
of Glasgow, and afterwards to that of Edinburgh. 

Having acquired a knowledge of the principles 
of universal grammar, lie prepared a course of lec- 
tures on style and language, and also one on rhe- 
toric, both of which he delivered at Edinburgh, by 
which he secured the friendship of Lord Karnes, 
Mr. Hume, and other eminent men of that day. 
About this time he was licensed to preach ; and a 
vacancy having occurred in one of the churches of 
St. Andrews, lie offered himself a candidate for it, 
but was disappointed. Soon after, however, on 
the retirement of Mr. Rymer, he obtained the pro- 
fessorship of logic in St. Salvador’s college, to 
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which wad added, by patent from the crown, that 
of rhetoric and belles let t res. On the deatli of 
Principal Tullidelph, in November 1777, lie was 
appointed, through the influence of the carl of 
Kinnoul, principal of the college, and at the same 
time presented to the church and parish of St. 
Leonard, lie had previously received the degree 
of doctor of laws. Dr. Watson wrote the * His- 
tory of Philip II. of Spain,’ published in 1777, 
which obtained for him a considerable degree of 
literary reputation. lie had finished the first four 
books of a ‘History of the reign of Philip III.,’ 
when he died, March 31, 1781. The work was 
completed, by the addition of two more books, by 
Dr. William Thomson, and published in 1783. 
Dr. Watson married a lady of singular beauty 
and virtue, the daughter of Dr. Shaw, professor 
of divinity in St. Mary’s college, by whom he had 
five daughters, who survived him. 

WATSON, Gkoiwk, ail eminent portrait paint- 
in’, and first president of the Scottish Academy of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, was the 
son of John Watson of Ovcnnains, Berwickshire, 
by his wife, Frances Veitcli of Elliott. He was 
born at Ovcnnains in 1767; and received his early 
education in Edinburgh. His taste for art was 
first shown by his employing himself during an 
illness, while a boy, in copying a print with pen 
and ink; and, on being sent to Edinburgh for his 
general education, he assiduously set about im- 
proving himself in drawing and acquiring know- 
ledge in the study of nature. When eighteen 
years of age, lie went to London, carrying with 
him an introduction to Sir Joshua Reynolds. For 
about two years he was a pupil of that great 
artist. 

On his return to Edinburgh he commenced por- 
trait painter, and about the same time married 
Rebecca Sinellie, eldest daughter of Mr. William 
Smellie, printer, one of the founders of the Scot- 
tish Antiquarian Society, of whom a memoir is 
given at page 475 of this volume. At that time 
there were few portrait painters in Edinburgh, the 
two principal being Raeburn and Martin. 

In 1808, with some of his brother artists, ho 
commenced an exhibition of modern art, in Corri’s 
Lyceum, Nicholson Street, under the name of the 
Society of Scottish Artists, of which he was elected 


president. It was attended witli so much success 
that the members opened another, in the following i 
year, in Mr. afterwards Sir Henry Raeburn’s | 
rooms, York Place, where it continued to be held 
for four successive years, with increasing encour- 
agement. Mr. Watson also established a life 
academy in connexion with the society. A reso- 
lution having been carried at a meeting of the 
members for the division of the surplus funds, 
after payment of the expenses of the exhibition j 
and life academy, the society was dissolved, in j 
spite of the strenuous efforts of Mr. Watson and i 
eight other artists, to prevent such a result. On 
the dissolution of the society, the members pre- 
sented Mr. Watson, as their president, with a ; 
handsome piece of plate as a token of their 
esteem. 

After the dissolution of the former society, a 
considerable number of the Edinburgh artists con- 
tinued to exhibit in the Institution Rooms, till ; 
1826, when the Scottish Academy was founded, j 
on the model of the Royal Academy of London, j 
and Mr. Watson was unanimously elected its first ■ 
president. While his health permitted he yearly 
contributed largely to its exhibitions, which wen* 
held in the Waterloo Rooms, and by his zeal and 
firmness of purpose, during its early difficulties, 
he contributed materially to placing it on a suc- 
cessful and permanent footing. In 1838 the Scot- 
tish Academy was incorporated by royal charter. 

It consists of thirty academicians, and twenty as- ^ 
sociates. Mr. Watson died before the charter j 
was obtained, September 6, 1837, aged 70, after a : 
long illness of 15 years, lie was survived by a 
widow, two sons, and three daughters, out of a 
family of nine children. 

Upon exhibiting some of his portraits at the :! 
Royal Academy of London about 1815, Mr. Wat- ji 

son received numerous invitations to that city, j 

| 

and while there he painted, among many others, j 
the portraits of the Dean of Canterbury, Lord and j 
Lady Combermere, and a characteristic one of j 
Benjamin West, president of the Royal Academy, j 
The latter is now in the National Gallery of Scot- j 
land at Edinburgh, having been presented to the 
Royal Scottish Academy by his son, Mr. William ! 
Smellie Watson, R.S.A. A duplicate of this por- j 
trait having been sent to the Academy of Art at j 
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I £ oll th Carolina, Mr. Watson was elected an hon- 
| oriir y member thereof. It was afterwards exhi- 
bited through the whole of the United States of 
America, with great eclat. 

Sir John Watson Gordon, the distinguished 
I portrait painter, who was elected president of the 
Koval Scottish Academy, on the dbath of Sir Wil- 
liam Allan, in 1850, is the nephew of the subject 
1 of this memoir, who was a third cousin of Sir 
; Walter Scott. 

| Among the paintings of Mr. Watson while pre- 
; sident of the Scottish Academy were: — Portrait of 
i Sir Charles Kerr; The Hermit; James Hogarth; 

Colonel M‘Donald, 91st regiment, and his Lady; 

; Forrest Alexander, painted for the Commercial 
j | Bank of Scotland; Jewish Doctor; Rev. Bishop 
; Patterson; Old Soldier; Female Ornithologist; Sir 
: Peter Murray, Thrciphmd; Narrative interrupted, 

: with Portraits of Gentlemen. 

| WATT, James, a celebrated natural philoso- 
j pher and civil engineer, the great improver of the 
: steam-engine, was born at; Greenock, January 1!), 
1736. Ilis great-grandfather, a farmer of Aber- 
deenshire, was killed in one of Montrose’s battles, 

• when his property, being forfeited, was lost to the 
; family. The son of this man, Thomas Watt, es- 
| tablished himself in Greenock as a teacher of 
! mathematics and the elements of 'navigation, and 
j was baron bailie of the burgh of barony of Craw- 
: ford’s Dyke, lie had two sons, the elder, John. 

a teacher of mathematics and surveyor in Clas- 
, gow, died in 1737, at the age of fifty, leaving a 
: ‘ Survey of the River Clyde, from Glasgow to the 
1 Point of Toward,’ which was published by his 
I brother several years afterwards. The younger 
| son, James, the father of the celebrated engineer, 

: was a builder and merchant in Greenock, of which 
| town he was for a quarter of a century councillor, 

■ treasurer, and one of the magistrates. He died 
j. at the age of 84, in 1782. 

James Watt, the subject of this notice, was the 
j elder and only surviving child of the latter, his 
I brother, John Watt, a youth of promising abili- 
i ties, being lost at sea soon after he came of age. 
j He received his first instructions in reading from 
! his mother, whose name was Agnes Muirhead, 

: whilst his father taught him writing and arith- 
1 metic. He was afterwards nlaced at the elemen- 


tary public school of Greenock, but the delicacy 
of his health interfered with his regular attendance' 
on the classes, and for the greater part of his time 
he was confined to his chamber, where lie devoted 
himself to unassisted study. lie early displayed 
a partiality for mechanics, and when only six 
years of age he was observed at work with a piece 
of chalk upon the floor of a room drawing a geo- 
metrical problem. While still a mere boy, his 
attention began to be attracted to the great power 
of steam, as the following interesting anecdote 
will show:— Ilis aunt, Mrs. Muirhead, sitting 
with him one evening at the tea-table, said, 
“James, I never saw such an idle buy! Take, a 
book, and employ yourself usefully ; for the last 
half hour you have not spoken a word, but taken 
oir the lid of that kettle and put it on again, hold- 
ing now a cup and now a silver spoon over the 
steam, watching how it rises from the spout, and 
catching and counting tin 1 , drops of water.” It 
appears that when thus reproved, his active mind 
was engaged in investigating the condensation bv 
steam. We are told that, he prosecuted almost 
every branch of science with equal success, and 
especially took so much interest in reading books 
on medicine and surgery, that he was one day de- 
tected conveying into his room the head of a child 
which had died of some obscure disease, that lie 
might take occasion to dissect it. 

After passing a year with some Glasgow rela- 
tives, in 1755, while only eighteen years old, a 
desire for improvement in mechanical art induced 
him to go to London, where lie placed himself un- 
der the tuition of Mr. John Morgan, mathematical 
and nautical instrument maker, in Finch Lane, 
Cornhill. To that gentleman an apprenticeship 
fee of twenty guineas was paid with him. 'Fen 
hours a-day was given up to a trying sedentary 
employment, which involved much exertion of 
thought as well as much weariness to the frame. 
He also worked over hours to win a little money 
for himself, and made the sum of eight shillings 
a-week suffice for his nourishment. At the end 
of a year ill health compelled him to return to 
Greenock. lie now pursued his studies and oc- 
cupations without more instruction, and in 1757 
settled in Glasgow as a maker of mathematical 
instruments. Meeting with opposition from some 
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of the corporations, on account of his supposed in- 
fringement of their privileges, the professors of 
the university interfered, and attached him to 
their establishment, lie had been employed to 
repair some astronomical instruments which had 
been bequeathed to the university by a Jamaica 
proprietor, and had suffered some injury by the 
voyage. This commission earned for him more 
than the £5 which, as the records bear witness, 
he received for his work. Before he had reached 
his twenty-first year he was allowed to occupy a 
small workshop for carrying on his business with- 
in the college precincts, with the title of “mathe- 
matical inst rument maker to the university.” lie 
had also an apartment within the college, where 
he lived. Ilis principal protectors on the occasion 
were Adam Smith, author of ‘The Wealth of 
Nations;’ Dr. Black, the celebrated discoverer of 
latent heat; Robert Simson, the eminent mathe- 
matician; and Dr. Dick, professor of natural phi- 
losophy. These great men thought then that 
they were only delivering a zealous and able 
workman from the overbearing of the corpora- 
tions, but soon after recognising in him a first- 
rate man, they bestowed on him their warmest 
friendship. Before the close of his residence in 
the university, which lasted six years, his work- 
shop became a sort of academy, whither students, 
professors, and eminent men of Glasgow resorted, 
to discuss difficult questions of art, science, and 
literature. “ When any difficulty arrested us in the 
university,” says Robison, oneof the most illustrious 
editors of the British Cyclopedia, in an unpub- 
lished paper quoted by Arago, “we used to run 
to our workman. When once excited, any sub- 
ject became for him a text for serious study and 
discoveries. He never let go his hold, until lie 
had entirely cleared up the proposed question. 
One day the desired solution seemed to require 
that Leopold’s work on machines should be read ; 
Watt immediately learned German. On another 
occasion, and for a similar reason, he rendered 
himself master of the Italian language.” Although 
totally insensible to the charms of music, and not 
able to distinguish one note from another, he con- 
structed an organ, which exhibited essential im- 
improvements in the mechanical details, in the re- 
gulators, and in the method of measuring the force 


of the wind, and which showed, too, no deficiency 
in its powers of harmony. 

Having directed much of his attention to the 
subject of the elasticity of steam, and its conse- 
quent. availability as a motive power, about 1761 
or 1762 Watt tried some experiments on Papin’s 
digester, — the contrivance of an ingenious French 
emigre of that name, made in London to realize 
in practice his discovery of its property of pro- 
ducing a vacuum in space by means of refrigera- 
tion, as a counterpoise and auxiliary to its elasti- 
city, in obtaining an alternate or oscillatory mo- 
tion, — and he had w'orked with strong steam a small 
model of his own construction, but the imperfec- 
tions inherent to its application in the crude mo- 
del of the Huguenot doctor prevented him at the 
time from proceeding with it farther. Iii the win- 
ter of 1763-4 he was employed by Professor An- 
derson, who had succeeded Dr. Dick in the chair 
of natural philosophy, to put in-order a working 
model of a steam-engine upon Newcomen’s con- 
struction, which had never worked well. In this 
machine, then first made known to Watt, the con- 
structor,— a hardware dealer at Dartmouth, whoso 
name it bore, — following Papin in the use of the 
vacuum-producing, in conjunction with the expan- 
sive, qualities of steam, had, - by separating the di- 
gester of the latter, which was boiler, cylinder, 
and condenser in one, into two vessels ; a boiler 
or caldron, and a cylinder; the former for gener- 
ating the steam, and the latter, receiving it from 
the caldron, for exciting alternate motion, although 
of a slow kind, first by its expansion, and next 
by its condensation, — produced a real and useful 
motive power, and opened the way to further and 
far more important improvements on the part of 
the subject of our memoir. In Newcomen’s en- 
gine, the vacuum was at first produced by exter- 
nal refrigeration. A second and larger cylinder 
enveloped the working one, and into the circular 
space between them an ample quantity of cold 
water was poured, the chill of which gradually 
penetrated through all the thickness of the metal, 
and at least reached the steam itself. The tardi- 
ness with which steam would cool and lose its 
elasticity by means of such a process was a seri- 
ous impediment to its general usefulness. But 
accident fortunately soon indicated a very simple 
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way of obviating it. The closely fitted but move- 
able circular plate called a.piston, which travels 
up and down the inner circumference of the cylin- 
der with each expansion and contraction of the 
steam below, was at the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century, when the art of casting metallic 
cylinders was in its infancy, covered with water 
on its upper surface, intended to fill up the vacan- 
cies between its circumference and the surface of 
the cylinder. One day the piston leaked, and, to 
the great surprise of the workmen, the engine be- 
gan to oscillate much faster than usual. It was 
discovered that the drops of cold water that fell 
into the cylinder, by passing through the steam, 
annihilated it rapidly. This incident led to the 
abandonment of exterior refrigeration, and means 
were taken to shed a shower of cold water through- 
out tho capacity of the cylinder at the instant of 
the piston’s descent. The alternate up and down 
motion now acquired all the desired swiftness. 
To open and close the taps for the alternate 
letting on and shutting off of the steam and 
cold water through apertures into the cylin- 
der required the uninterrupted attention of the 
person whose duty this was. The observant at- 
tention of a play-loving boy, by name Humphrey 
Potter, by connecting these taps with cords to the 
beam which Newcomen attached to his piston rod, 
so as to be moved when it, in ascending or de- 
scending oscillation, reached positions at the times 
and in the directions required for such openings 
and shuttings, enabled him to join his companions 
in play, and for the first time the engine worked 
by itself. 

The little model of Newcomen’s engine in the 
hands of a workman like Watt had soon the de- 
fects of its construction removed ; and from that 
time it was made to work yearly under the eye of 
the delighted students. A man of common mind 
would have rested satisfied with this success. 
Watt, on the contrary, saw cause in it for deep 
study. Ilis researches were successively directed 
to all the points that appeared likely to clear up 
the theory of the machine. lie ascertained the 
proportion in which water dilates in passing from 
a state of fluidity into that of vapour, the quan- 
tity and weight of steam expended at each oscil- 
lation by one of Newcomen’s engines of known 
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dimensions ; the quantity of cold water that must 
be injected into the cylinder to give a certain force 
to the piston’s descending oscillation; and finally 
the elasticity of steam at various temperatures. 

Here was enough to occupy the life of a labori- 
ous physicist, yet Watt found means to conduct 
all these numerous and difficult researches to a 
good termination without the work of the shop 
suffering thereby. The properties of steam being 
considered, it will readily occur to the reader that, 
two conditions irreconcilable w ith each other are 
required for the economic working of Newcomen’s 
engine. When the piston descends, the cylinder 
requires to be cold, otherwise it meets steam more 
or less elastic retarding the operation of its de- 
scent by pressure of the external atmosphere. 
Again, when into a cylinder so cooled there flows 
steam at the high temperature of 212 deg., that 
steam has a portion of its heat abstracted by be- 
coming partially fluid, and until the cylinder re- 
gains a temperature of boiling water, its elasticity 
will be greatly attenuated. Hence slowness ot 
motion, for the counterpoise will not. raise tin 1 
piston until there is sutlicient spring in tin* cylin- 
der to counterbalance the action of I lie atmosphere 
In consequence of this, the Glasgow model at 
each oscillation expended a volume of steam sev- 
eral times larger than that of tin' cylinder. Could 
the successive heatings and coolings, the inconve- 
niences of which have just been described, be 
avoided, the expenditure of steam, or, in other 
words, of fuel, and consequently the pecuniary 
cost of the working of the machine, would 
be several times less. In the most simple 
manner Watt solved this apparently insolvablo 
problem. Tt sufficed for him to add to the former 
arrangement of the engine a vessel totally distinct 
from the cylinder, and communicating with it only 
by a small tube furnished with a tap. This ves- 
sel, now known as the condenser, is Watt’s priri 
cipal invention. A discovery which has revolu 
(ionized the mechanics and politics of the globe 
deserves to have its action explained. 

If there be free communication between a cyl- 
inder filled with steam and another vessel which 
contains neither steam nor air, the steam from the 
cylinder will pass rapidly into the empty vessel, 
and the movement will continue until the clasti- 
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city becomes equal in both. If, by an abundant 
and constant injection of water, the whole capa- 
city and sides of this other vessel be kept con- 
stantly cold, then the steam will condense as soon 
as it enters it; all the steam that formerly filled 
the cylinder will be gradually annihilated; the 
cylinder will thus be cleared of steam without its 
sides being in the least cooled, and the fresh sup- 
ply of steam with which it will require to be filled, 
will not lose any of its elasticity. Now the con- 
denser attracts to itself all the steam contained in 
the cylinder, partly because it contains some cold 
water, and partly because it contains no clastic 
fluids, but as soon as some steam has been con- 
densed, these two conditions on which success 
depended, have disappeared; the condensing wa- 
ter has become hot by absorbing the latent caloric 
of the steam, and a considerable portion of steam has 
been generated at the expense of that hot water. 
The cold water contained, besides, some atmo- 
spheric air, which must have been disengaged 
during its heating. Jf this hot water was not 
carried away after each operation, together with 
the steam and air contained in the condenser, in 
the long-run no c fleet would be produced. Watt, 
however, attained this treble purpose by the aid of 
a common pump, called sm air-pump, the piston 
of which carries a rod suitably attached to the 
beam worked by the engine. The power required 
to keep the air-pump in motion diminishes so far 
t hat of the engine; but this is a very small por- 
tion indeed of the loss which under the previous 
arrangement was occasioned by the steam being 
condensed on the refrigerated surface of the body 
of the cylinder. 

Another invention of Watt, deserves notice, the 
advantages of which are easy to perceive. In 
Newcomen’s engine, when the piston descend- 
ed, it was by the weight of the atmosphere. Be- 
ing much cooler than the metal cylinder, which 
was open at the top, in proportion as it expanded 
over the surface of its sides, it cooled them like- 
wise; a cooling which was not compensated dur- 
ing the ascent of the piston except at the expense 
of a certain quantity of steam. This atmospheric 
action is eliminated in the engine of Watt by the 
following arrangement:— The top of the cylinder 
is closed by a metal cover, only pierced in the 


j centre by a hole furnished with greased t.ow r stuffed 
hard in, through which, however, the rod of the 
piston has free motion, yet not allowing passage 
to air or steam. The piston thus divides the ca- 
pacity of the cylinder into two distinct and well- 
closed areas. When it has to descend, the steam 
from the caldron reaches freely the upper area 
through a tube conveniently placed, and pushes it j 
from top to bottom as the atmosphere had done i 
in the engine of Newcomen. There is no obstacle j 
to this motion, because while it is going on, the ! 
base area of the cylinder only is in communication j 
with the condenser, wherein all the steam from | 
that lower area reassumes its fluid state. As soon 
as the piston has quite reached the bottom, the 
mere turning of a tap brings the two areas of the 
cylinder, above and below the piston, into com- 
munication with each other, so that both shall be 
tilled with steam of the same degree of elasticity, 
and the piston being thus equally acted upon up- 
ward and downward, ascends, as in Newcomen’s 
atmospheric engine, again to the top of the cylin- 
der, merely by the action of a slight counterpoise . 

Pursuing his researches on the means of econo- 
mising steam, Watt further reduced the result of 
the refrigeration of the external surface of the 
cylinder almost to nothing. He surrounded the 
metal cylinder with a wooden casing of large di- 
ameter, called a. jacket, promoting the uniform i 
warmth of the enclosed cylinder, by tilling the in- j 
termediate annular space with steam. | 

Such was Watt’s engine as at the dale when he j 
took out his iirst patent in 17G9 — a modilied, a j 
vastly improved and incomparably more econo- j 
mien l machine than Newcomen’s, yet still, like it, ; 
having power only during the descending oscilla- j 
tion of the piston. J»y the facility of its working ; 
properties, capable perhaps, in skilful hands, of j 
other uses, but only as yet, like it, a pump— a j 
mere pump available for drainage, and rendered j 
remunerative to him, by the payment on the part 1 
of the proprietors of mines who employed it, of a 
duty of the value of one-third of the coal saved 
by each of their engines. This duty established 
the commercial importance of the invention, even 
at this stage, by the fact, that the proprietors of 
one mine, the Chasewater, gladly compounded for 
it, by an annual payment for the work of three 
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pumps alone, of the sum of two thousand four ton ; the foregoing movement once achieved, the 
hundred pounds. communication between the caldron and the up- : 

I i Passing over meantime the ordinary incidents of per area of the cylinder is closed, and by the turn- ' 
' his life, let us continue pur account of the improve- ing of a tap the steam can only now pass from 
ments made by Watt on that wonderful adapta- the cajdron below the piston, which it elevates; 
i t * on ^ ie properties of water called the steam- at the same moment the steam in the upper area 

! engine, which constitutes his greatest merit, and which had produced the descending movement, is 

| strongest claim on the gratitude of the whole fain- by a communication with the condenser also in- 

! ily of man. He conceived the idea of transform- troduced, and— a certain cock having been opened 

ing his machines from being merely pumps into —transferred to the condenser to regain there its 
universal motive powers, and of indefinite force. former fluid state. A contrary arrangement of 
j Accordingly, after parliament, notwithstanding the cocks again reverses this motion as soon as 
some opposition oil the part, among others, of the the piston lms attained its maximum height. And 

; celebrated Edmund Burke, had in 1774 granted, thus similar effects are indefinitely reproduced. * 

i on his petition and that of his now friend and The motive power in both ascent and descent is 

I partner, Mr, Boulton of Soho, near Birmingham, now exclusively steam, which, except to the cx- 

| a prolongation of twenty-five years to his patent, tent of the inequality arising from the weight of j 

| ' of 1709, and their great establishment at Soho had the piston, has the same power in both move- 1 

| i begun to become the most useful school in practi- ments. Hence its name of the double acting cn- j 

| cal mechanics for all England, Watt applied him- giiie. j 

j self to flic groat task of its realization. His first To render this new motive power of easy and 
! , step in this direction was the invention of the convenient application, Watt had other difficulties j 

double stroke, or, as it is sometimes called, a to overcome. It was necessary to convert the 

I double acting engine . motion of the piston oscillating in a straight line, 

| To conceive the principle of it, let the account and therefore inflexible , into one of a beam or 
i already given of the modified or Newcomen's shaft that moved in a circular direction, or, in i 
: engine be referred to. The cylinder is closed; of liof* words, revolved upon its axis. Perhaps the j 

i : the external aii;. has no access to it ; it is steam solution which he gave to this important problem j 

pressure, not atmospheric, that makes the piston is his most ingenious invention. The beautiful 

: j to descend ; the ascending movement is due (o a arrangement by which lie accomplished this, call- 

simple counterpoise, because at the moment when cd parallel motion , is an articulated parallelogram, 

i this takes place, the steam being enabled to cir- which with each double oscillation dcvclopes and 

dilate freely from the higher to the lower portions contracts itself with the smoothness of motion, — 

! ; of the cylinder, presses equally on the piston in “almost,” says Arngo, from whom we quote this 

| | both directions. It is easy to see, that the modi- description, “with the grace, — that charms us in 

| | fled engine, or Newcomen's, has power only dur- the gestures of a consummate actor.” In its va- 

j | ing the descending oscillation. This serious defect rions transformations it exhibits the most curious 
| | was remedied by a very simple change, which geometrical conditions, three of its angles describ- 

j produced the double acting machine. ing arcs of circles in space, while the fourth moves 

I In the engine known under this name, as well very nearly in a straight line. “When I saw it 
; as in the one which we denominated the modified for the first time,” says Watt, “ I was myself sur- 
j one, at the pleasure of the engineer or attendant prised at the regularity of its motion, and felt 
! the steam from the boiler goes freely above the truly all the pleasure of novelty, as if I was ex- 
| piston, and presses it down without meeting will) ainining the invention of another man." The in- 
: any obstacle; because at that moment the lower genuity and utility of this invention is shown in 
j area of the cylinder is in communication with the this, that Smcaton, the celebrated engineer, n : 
condenser. Watt opened a communication be- great admirer of Watt, did not believe that in I 
tween the caldron and the hirer area of the pis- practice it could become a general means of im- 
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parting directly rotatory motion to axes, but that 
for the attainment of this end, the functions of the 
steam-engine should be limited to pumping water 
to a height, whose descent again from the trough 
to the pallets of common hydraulic wheels would 
produce the desired result ; a limitation that, 
even on land, would have shorn it of great part of 
its applicability, and on the water would have 
rendered its employment impossible. 

The engine had now acquired universal motive 
powers, but not motive powers acting with regu- 
larity ; and regularity of action is not less impor- 
tant than power as an element of success in in- 
dustrial works. Hut what regularity of action 
could be expected from a motive power engen- 
dered by fire fed by shovcls-full, and the coal it- 
self of various qualities ; and this under the direc- 
tion of a workman, sometimes not very intelligent, 
almost always inattentive? In proportion as the 
fire is more intense, the motive steam will be 
more abundant; it will flow more rapidly into 
the cylinder, and make the piston move faster. 
Irregularities of movement under such conditions 
would seem to be inevitable. Against this serious 
defect the genius of Watt had to provide. Under 
his sagacious inventiveness the throttle valves, by 
which the steam issues from the boiler to enter 
the cylinder, are not constantly open to their full 
extent. As the working of the engine acceler- 
ates, these valves partly close ; a certain volume 
of steam must therefore occupy a longer time in 
passing through them, and the acceleration ceases. 
The aperture of the valves, on the contrary, di- 
lates when the motion slackens. The pieces re- 
quired for these various changes connect the 
valves with the axes which the engine sets to 
work, by the introduction of an apparatus, the 
principle of which Watt discovered in the regula- 
tor of the sails of some flour mills ; this lie named 
the governor ; it is now called the centrifugal reg- 
ulator. Its efficacy is such, that some years 
ago, in the cotton-spinning manufactory of Mr. 
Lee, a clock was set in motion by the engine of 
the establishment, and it showed no great inferi- 
ority to a common spring clock. 

This regulator, and the intelligent use of the 
rotatory-motion principle, is the secret— the true 
secret, of the astonishing perfection of the indus- 


trial products of the present age this it is that 
now gives to the steam-engine a rate entirely free 
from jerks. This is the clement that enables it 
with equal success to embroider muslins and to 
forge anchors, to weave the most delicate webs, 
and to communicate a rapid motion to heavy mill- 
stones. These inventions formed the subject of 
successive patents in 1781, 1782, 1784, and 1785. 

The principle of the steam detent had been 
neatly expressed in a letter from Watt to Dr. 
Small, dated 1769. It was put in practice in 
1776 at Soho, and in 1778 at the Shadwell water- 
works; and is fully described in the patent of 
1782. Its application constitutes Watt’s cele- 
brated expansion engine. Of late years great 
advantage has been found to result from it. It 
consists in not allowing a free access of steam 
from the boiler into the cylinder during the whole 
time of each oscillation of the cylinder. The com- 
munication is interrupted, for example, when the 
piston has readied one-third of its course. The 
two remaining thirds of the cylinder’s length arc 
then traversed by virtue of the acquired velocity, 
and especially by the detention of the steam. Since 
its adoption the Cornwall engines have given 
unhoped-for results. With one bushel of coals 
they equal the labour of twenty men during ten 
hours. Some good judges esteem its economical 
importance as not inferior to that of the condenser. 

A single illustration will enable every man to 
appreciate these inventions. It is borrowed from 
Sir John Ilerschcl, and is quoted by Arago. 

Herodotus records that the construction of the 
great pyramid of Egypt employed one hundred 
thousand men during twenty years. Its weight 
has been ascertained to be nearly five thousand 
tons. There are establishments in Britain where 
every week a quantity of coal is consumed suffi- 
cient, when converted into steam, to raise this 
weight to the height of the centre of gravity of 
this mighty edifice. 

In conclusion, there are few of the subsequent 
inventions or improvements of which the history 
of the steam-engine offers such an admirable as- 
semblage, that have not been developed from 
some of Watt’s early ideas. Engines without 
condensation ; engines in which, in localities 
not freely supplied 'with cold water, the steam, 
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after having acted, is allowed to escape into I 
the open air ; the detent to be used in engines 
having several cylinders ; watertight pistons con- 
sisting entirely of pieces of metal; mercurial 
gauges to measure the elasticity of the steam as 
i well in the caldron as in the condenser ; a gauge 
| to show at a glance the height of the water in the 
boiler ; the indicator connecting the movements of 
the feeding pump with those of a float to prevent 
this level from ever varying to an inconvenient 
extent ; all have either been first introduced, or 
proposed and their principle indicated by him. 
Nor has he been less fortunate in his endeavours 
to improve the boilers, to diminish the loss of 
heat, and to consume the smoke that escapes from 
common chimneys however great the height to 
which they may be carried. 

To return to the incidents of his biography. 

| During the period in which these world-renowned 
operations were being carried out, Watt had left 
the apartment assigned to him in Glasgow uni- 
versity (1763), had allied himself in marriage 
(1764) with his cousin, Miss Miller, — an accom- 
plished person of superior mind, whose never- 
failing sweetness and cheerfulness of disposition 
raised him from the indolence, the melancholy, 
and misanthropy that a nervous illness and the 
injustice of maivJiad threatened to render fatal, 
and but for whom lie would never have made his 
beautiful inventions public, — had become the fa- 
ther of four children, two boys and two girls, — 
was made, to his sad grief, a widower at the birth 
of a third boy, in 1773, and, after remaining so 
for some years, had again the happiness to find, 
in Miss MacG rigor, a companion worthy of him 
by the variety of her talents, the soundness of 
her judgment, and the energy of her character. 

lie had allowed two years to elapse after Ills 
happy idea of 1765, his capital invention of the 
cylinder, without his scarcely making an effort to 
apply it on a large scale. lie had, through his 
friends, at last been put into communication with 
Dr. Roebuck, the founder of the large works at 
Carron celebrated to the present day. lie had 
entered into partnership with him in the expect- 
ed results of his discovery, ceding two-thirds of 
the profits for the use of the capital which the 
doctor was bound to supply. An engine con- 


structed on the new principles had been set up at 
Kinneal, near Borrowstounness, ami it had con- 
firmed the expectations of theory. But the pecu- 
niary embarrassments of Roebuck gave a check to 
their projects, and Watt, rather than struggle 
against difficulties which would undoubtedly, by 
proceeding with it, have been overcome, had given 
up his discovery, and till better times came round, 
in order to support himself and family in the 
meanwhile, had changed his business. 

As a civil engineer Watt had been engaged from 
1767 till the end of 1773 in surveying a rival line, 
crossing the Lomond passage, to the canal, after- 
wards carried out, connecting the two rivers of 
the Forth and the Clyde, for which Smcaton was 
then carrying on the triangulations and levellings , 
— in drawing the plan of a canal that was to bring 
coals from Monklaml to Glasgow, and in superin- 
tending its execution. He had also been occupying 
himself with several projects of a similar nature, 
such as that of a navigable canal across the isth- 
mus of Crinan, which Rennie afterwards finished; 
lie had been studying improvements in the ports of 
Ayr, Glasgow, and Greenock, — constructing brid- 
ges at Hamilton and Riitherglen, — and surveying 
the ground through which the celebrated Caledo- 
nian canal was afterwards to pass, — all enterprises 
of greater or less merit, but the interest and 
importance of which were chiefly local, and such 
as neither their conception, direction, nor execution 
required a man like James Watt. 

During the period over which our account of 
his labours on the steam-engine extends he hud 
also, as already adverted to, united himself in 
partnership, and in friendship more closely even 
than partnership, with Matthew Boulton of Bir- 
mingham. The inventor of a machine destined to 
form an epoch in the annals of the world, unable 
apparently to proceed under, or to extricate him- 
self from, the conditions of a copartnery burdened 
with large disbursements for past experiments, or 
to interest unenlightened and timid capitalists to 
invest what would have been returned to them 
with fabulous profit, without a murmur bent his 
superior genius down to surveys, plans, and level- 
lings, and saw with serene indifference six years 
of his patent of privilege roll into the past, when 
friends a second time interfered and opened rela- 
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i Hons between him nml this enterprising, gifted, 
j and amiable man, to whom, in consequence, in 
i the early part of 1774, I)r. Roebuck, for certain 
considerations, assigned his interest in its right of 
use, a right which had then,. however, only a few 
more years to run. 

The justice which, to its honour, the British 
parliament, in granting, as we have seen, an ex- 
tension for twenty-five years longer, to his pa- 
tent, had meted out to the author of a discovery 
! s0 priceless, was not followed by equal considcra- 
: tion on the part of those who more directly bene- 
fited by it. The Cornish miners paid the dues to 
the Soho engineers with increased repugnance 
from year to year. They availed themselves of 
the very earliest difficulties raised by plagiarists 
to claim release from all obligation. The matter 
was serious; it might compromise the social posi- 
tion of Watt; lie therefore bestowed his entire 
attention to it, and became a lawyer. The long 
and expensive lawsuits that ensued during the 
seven years between 1792 and 1799, and which 
were all finally gained by him, would not otherwise 
deserve notice but for the fact that in the course of 
their prosecution all the eminent mechanicians 
and men of science then in England, including 
Roy, Herschel, Ramsdcn, Robison, Murdoch, and 
Rennie, eagerly presented themselves before the 
juries to testify to the rights of injured genius. 

When Watt went to reside at Soho, Bir- 
mingham counted among the inhabitants of its 
vicinity several men of celebrity, among whom 
were Priestley, Darwin, Withering, and the father 
of Maria Edgeworth. These and other learned 
men, with Watt and Boulton, met once a-month, 
on the evening of full moon, a time chosen in or- 
der that the members might see their way home; 
and on that account their association was called 
the Lunar Society. 

Each sitting of the Lunar Society was for Watt 
an opportunity for showing the fecundity of in- 
vention with which nature had endowed him. 
One day Darwin said to his companions, “I have 
imagined a double pen,— a pen with two beaks, 
by the aid of which we may write every thing in 
duplicate.” Watt replied, “ I hope to find a bet- 
ter solution of the problem.” Next day the co- 
pying machine was invented. It has since re- | 


ccived various modifications, but its present form 
as used in counting-houses is described and drawn 
in Watt’s patent of 1780. 

Warming houses by steam had been indicated 
as early as 1745 by Colonel Cooke, but the idea 
passed unheeded. Watt revived it ; applied It ; 
adopted it in his own house in 1783; and made 
calculations for halls of various sizes that served 
as guides in the beginning to many engineers. 

To patient investigations, and an ardent love of 
justice on the part of his latest biographer, the 
celebrated Arago, we owe, — fifty years after the 
event, — the claim now established for Watt ot 
being splendidly connected with the greatest and 
the most important discovery in modern chemis- 
try; the discovery of the components of water. 

After the experiments and discoveries of mo- 
dern science had banished for ever the old idea 
that air was a purely simple clement, water con- 
tinued to preserve for itself that character, as 
handed down from the ancient philosophy. The , 
year 1778 was at last signalized by an observa- 
tion that went to the upsetting of this general 
belief. 

Having placed a white pored a in saucer over n 
flame of hydrogen gas while burning tranquilly 
out of the mouth of a bottle, Macquer, a celebrat- 
ed chemist, remarked that small drops of a fluid ; 
that was afterwards discovered to be pure water, j 
covered that part of the saucer that was licked by j 
the flame. He did not, however, dwell on the j 
fact. lie was touching a great discovery with his I 
finger; but he did not perceive it. 

In the commencement of the year 1781, Warl- 
tire, a name almost unknown but for this unsug- j 
gested idea, imagined that an electric spark in \ 
passing through certain gaseous mixtures must ! 
certainly produce decided changes oil them, and ! 
fortunately foresaw that an explosion would ac- ! 
company them. lie therefore made the experi- I 
ment in a metallic vase, having enclosed some air ! 
and some hydrogen in it. ! 

In repeating Warltire’s experiment, Cavendish, j 
as cited by Priestley, some time anterior to April 
1783, obtained water by the detouation of oxygeu j 
and hydrogen. In a memoir dated the 21st of ; 
that month, Priestley added to the results of the j 
experiments of his predecessors the remarkable j 
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circumstance, that the weight of the water depo- 
sited on the sides of the vase at the moment of 
the detonation is exactly the sum of that of the 
i two gases. Priestley communicated this impor- 
| tant result to Watt, who, with the penetration of 
a superior mind, immediately saw in it that water 
is not a simple body. u Are we not entitled to 
conclude from hence, n writes he to Priestley on 
the 26th April, “ that water is a union of oxygen 
and hydrogen gas?” We employ the more exact 
chemical language of the present day instead of the 
terms phlogiston and dephlogisiicated air current 
I at that time, and used by Watt. The letter 
containing this clear statement was immediately 
communicated by Priestley to several learned men 
in London, and amongst others to the president of 
the Royal Society to be read at an early meeting 
of that body, but an expressed diffidence on the 
part of Watt to “ have it brought before the pub- 
lic until his thoughts had been brought to the test 
j of his own experiments,” came in aid of a scornful 
doubt on the part of the council as to the correct- 
ness of Priestley’s experiments, and retarded the 
reading bv a year. It is inserted in the seventy- 
fourth volume of the Philosophical Transactions, 
as quoted (under its true date) in a letter by 
Watt to Dc Luc, of the 28th November in that 
year. 

Before Watt’s paper was read, indeed only two 
months posterior to its being deposited in the 
archives of the Society, Lavoisier had detailed his 
experiments, in which lie developed his views on 
the production of water by the combustion of ox- 
I vgen and hydrogen; and on the 15th of January 
! 1784, the celebrated memoir of Cavendish on the 
same subject, entitled Experiments on Air , was 
read before the Royal Society of London. Put it 
seems to be proved that on the occasion of his 
first experiments on 24th June 1783, Lavoisier 
was informed by the secretary of the Royal Soci- 
ety, then present, of those of Cavendish, and of 
the theory of the composition of water; and Cav- 
endish, as one of the fellows of the Society, had 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
conclusions of Watt for nearly two months before 
| that time. Apart from all this, it seems to be 
beyond question that Watt was the first to present 
in a documentary shape the exposition of the com- 


ponents of water, and that there is not the hint of j 1 
a suspicion that lie had arrived at that exposition 
by means of any imparted information or sugges- 
tion. It is a circumstance not less remarkable,— 
and proof of the complacency of Watt’s disposition, : 
— that beyond securing the reading of his paper j 
and its insertion in the volume of the Journal re- 
ferred to, — confiding in the justice of posterity, — ; 
lie took no steps to vindicate the originality of his ! 
announcement even although urged to do so, than i 
that so many years should have elapsed during j 
which the merit of it has generally been assigned | 
to others, until a foreign biographer, invoking that 
justice, has secured for him its recognition. 

Towards the end of 1786 Mr. Watt and his 
partner had gone to Paris to improve the mode of i 
raising water at Marly. On this occasion, among j 
other eminent Frenchmen, he met Berthollet, the ! 
chemist, who had just discovered the bleaching 
properties of chlorine. This discovery he frankly 
communicated to Watt, granted him permission to 
impart it to his father-in-law, Mr. MacO rigor, — 
who then carried on an extensive bleaching esta- 
blishment near Glasgow, — and declined perempto- 
rily and repeatedly to become a partner in its 
results, which were very lucrative. Watt not 
only gave directions for the construction of the 
proper vessels and machinery, but soon afterwards 
superintended the first trials, all of which were j 
successful, and he had thus the merit of tyeing the . 
first to introduce this valuable improvement into . 
Britain. 

In 1800, oil the expiration of his patent, he 
withdrew from the Soho establishment with an j 
ample fortune, and was succeeded in the business 
by his two sons, the younger of whom, Gregory j 
Watt, who had distinguished himself by his liter- j 
ary talents, and was the author of a paper on ba- j 
salt in the Philosophical transactions, died in j 
1804, at the age of 27. A great portion of his | 
leisure time continued still to be devoted to chem- j 
ical science; and to the Treatise on Pneumatic t 
Medicine by Dr. Beddoes, he contributed a paper 
on the medical qualities and application of factiti- 
ous airs. In 1811 the Glasgow Water Company 
solicited his aid to enable them to convey water j 
across the Clyde. After their great buildings and 
powerful works had been constructed, it was dis- 
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covered that on the opposite bank a bed of sand 
existed, affording a natural filter, and a spring 
whose admixture gave to the water greatly supe- 
rior qualities. To change the site of their estab- 
lishment was out of the question ; they therefore 
thought of pumping the water of the river, after 
being filtered into a deep well on the one side, 
through a gigantic conduit pipe laid across it and 
along its bottom, into their reservoir on the other 
side ; but the soft mud, changeableness, and ine- 
quality of its bed seemed to render an expensive 
under-support of woodwork necessary. Watt 
formed a flexible main, with ball and socket joints, 
susceptible of bending itself to all the present and 
future inflections of the river, — an idea he derived 
from the structure of a lobster’s tail,— and the 
design was executed with complete success. 

Towards the end of his life, Mr. Watt was en- 
gaged in the construction of a machine for taking 
copies of pieces of sculpture. Though he did not 
live to perfect this ingenious invention, it was so 
far advanced that several specimens were execut- 
ed by it, which in joke he distributed among his 
friends as “the first essays of a young artist just 
entering his 83d year!” In private life he was 
universally beloved for his genius, esteemed for 
his benevolence, and courted for the vast range of 
his information. Mis conversation wag pleasing, 
abounding with anecdote, and highly instructive. 
He had read much, and his memory was not only 
prodigious, but peculiar. It imbibed all that was 
of value, and repelled almost instinctively the su- 
perfluities that it would have been useless to pre- 
serve. 

Mr. Watt died at his residence, on his estate 
at Ueathficld, near Soho, August 25, 1819, at the 
age of eighty-three years and seven months, and 
was interred in the chancel of the adjoining paro- 
chial church of llandsworth, where a splendid 
Gothic monument was erected to his memory by 
his son, Mr. James Watt, with an admirable sta- 
tue in marble by Chantrey, in the centre. A 
second statue by the same artist, also in marble, 
has been placed in one of the halls of Glasgow 
college. In his native town of Greenock homage 
has been paid to his name and genius by the erec- 
tion of a statue aud public library. In George’s 
Bquare, Glasgow, is a colossal statue in bronze 


upon a granite pedestal ; and in Westminster Ab- 
bey another, of Carrera marble, by Chantrey and 
bearing an eloquent inscription by Lord Brougham. 

A beautiful sandstone statue of Watt in a sitting 
posture, placed on a granite pedestal, adorns 
Adam Square, a small recess in the public 
thoroughfare, in close proximity to the university 
of Edinburgh. 

In the year 1784 he was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, and the year follow- 
ing of that of London, and in 1787 he was chosen 
a corresponding member of the Batavian Society. 
In 1806 the university of Glasgow conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of LL.D. In 1808 he 
was elected a correspondent of the Institute of 
France, and in 1814 one of the eight foreign 
associates— the highest honour they could confer 
—of the Academy of Sciences of the same In- 
stitute. 

The published works of James Watt arc : 

Description of a Pneumatic Apparatus; with Direction*! 
for procuring Factitious Airs. 

Considerations on tli« Medicinal Use of Factitious Airs, 
and on the Manner of obtaining them ; two parts. 1795, 8vo. 

Thoughts on the Constituent Parts of Water and of De- 
phlogisticntcd Air; with an Account of some Experiments 
on that Subject. Phil. Trans. 1784, Abr. xv. 555. On the 
same. Ib. 5(>9. 

On a New Method of preparing a Test Liquor to show the 
presence of Acids and Alkalis in Chemical Mixtures. Ib. COS. 

His son, James Watt, born 5th February 
1769, inherited a large share of the powerful 
intellect of his father, and united to great talents 
and a vigorous understanding, the varied ac- 
quirements and literary tastes of a wcll-culti- j 
vated mind. lie died 2d Juno 1848, at his 
seat, Aston Hall, Warwickshire, in his 80th year. 
For the last eight years of his life he had compa- 
ratively retired from active business, and had 
devoted much time and attention to the improve- 
ment of his extensive estates in the counties of 
Radnor and Brecon. M. Arngo, in his Life of his 
father, mentions with high commendation the re- 
spectful veneration which the son cherished for 
everything that recalled his memory, or was likely 
to perpetuate his fame. 

WATT, Robert, M.D., the compiler of the 
‘Bibliotheca Britannica,’ and author of several 
medical treatises, was the son of a small fanner in 
the parish of Stewarton, Ayrshire, where he was 
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born in May 1774. His early life was mostly spent 
i in the humble capacity of a ploughboy or farm ser- 
vant, and at one period lie joined his brother in 
the business of a country wright and cabinetma- 
ker, but this employment not suiting him, lie soon 
quitted it. Being anxious to obtain an academi- 
cal education, he saved for the purpose as much 
of his earnings as lie could spare, and at his lei- 
sure hours applied himself to the acquirement of 
the Latin and Greek languages. In 1793, at the 
age of eighteen, he matriculated in Glasgow col- 
lege, and attended the successive classes in the 
university till the year 1797. During the sum- 
mer recesses he supported himself by teaching, 
first as a private tutor ; but, latterly, he took up 
a school in the parish of Symington, in Ayrshire. 
Ilis views were at first directed towards the 
church, but after attending two sessions at the 
divinity hall, he preferred the medical profession, 
and in consequence removed to Edinburgh, where 
he passed through the usual course of medical 
study. 

In 1799, after being licensed by the faculty of 
physicians and surgeons of Glasgow, Mr. Watt 
settled as a surgeon in Paisley, and soon attained 
great popularity in his profession. Finding his 
practice increasing, he assumed as partner and 
assistant Mr. James Muir, who had been his fel- 
low-student in Edinburgh. While he resided at 
Paisley, he composed various works on medicine, 
but the only one he then published was entitled 
1 Cases of Diabetes, Consumption, &c. ; with Ob- 
servations on the History and Treatment of Dis- 
ease in General,’ which appeared in 1808. In 
1810 ho removed to Glasgow, previous to which 
lie had received, from the university of Aberdeen, 
the degree of M.D., and had been elected a mem- 
ber of the faculty of physicians and surgeons of 
Glasgow. Besides practising as a physician, lie 
commenced delivering lectures on the theory and 
practice of medicine in that city. Ilis lecture- 
room was numerously attended, and, with a view 
to the benefit of his pupils, lie formed a valuable 
library of medical books, comprising all the useful 
and popular works on medicine, with many scarce 
and high-priced volumes. Of this library he pub- 
lished a Catalogue in 1812, with ‘An Address to 
Medical Students on the best Method of Prose- 


cuting their Studies.’ lie also drew out an index 
of the various subjects which the volumes em- 
braced, the great utility of which to himself and 
his students led him to commence the prepara- 
tion of one upon a more comprehensive scale, in- 
tended to comprise all the medical works which 
had been printed in the British dominions. lie 
subsequently extended the original plan, by in- 
eluding works on law, and latterly works on di- 
vinity and miscellaneous subjects, with all foreign 
publications of merit, and the various Continental 
editions of the classics; and this was the origin of 
his celebrated ‘ Bibliotheca Britannicn.’ 

In 1813 lie published a ‘'I realise on the Histo- 
ry, Nature, and Treatment of Chincough,’ to 
which was subjoined ‘An Inquiry into the relative 
Mortality of the Principal Diseases of Children, 
and the numbers who have Died under Ten Years 
of Age in Glasgow, during the last Thirty Years.’ 
in 1814 he issued, anonymously, a small volume, 
entitled ‘Buies of Life, with Reflections on the 
Manners and Dispositions of Mankind ;’ being a 
number of apophthegms and short sentences, ori- 
ginal and selected, lie also contributed some 
interesting papers to the Edinburgh Medical and 
Surgical Journal, and other scientific publications. 
He was a member of various literary and medical 
societies, of several of which he was president, 
and was elected physician to the Glasgow Koval 
Infirmary, and president of the faculty of physi- 
cians and surgeons at Glasgow. 

In 1817 Dr. Watt was obliged, from bad health, 
to discontinue altogether his professional pursuits, 
lie had, by this time, brought his great work, 
‘The Bibliotheca Britannicn, * to a very consider- 
able state of forwardness ; and being anxious for 
its completion, lie retired with his family to a 
small country house about two miles from Glas- 
gow, engaged several young men as assistants, 
among whom were William Motherwell the poet, 
and Mr. Alexander Whitelaw, editor of ‘ The Cas- 
quet,’ the ‘ Republic of Letters,’ and other works, 
and devoted himself exclusively to the compilation 
He was making great progress with the work, 
when a stomachic disorder, to which he had been 
long subject, gradually gained upon him, and 
compelled him to discontinue all personal labour. 
After an afflicting illness of several months’ dura- 
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tion, he died, March 12, 1819, aged only 45, and 
was interred in the Glasgow High Church bury- 
ing-ground. 

Dr. Watt married, while in Paisley, Miss Burns, 
the daughter of a farmer in his lather's neighbour- 
hood, by whom he had nine children. At his 
death, the publication of the 1 Bibliotheca’ de- 
volved upon his two eldest sons. John, the elder 
of the two, died in 1821, at the ago of twenty ; 
i James, his brother, lived to sec the work oomplet- 
| ed, but died in 1829. The printing of the 1 Bibli- 
| otheca’ was finished in 1824, in four large quar- 
i to volumes. Messrs. Archibald Constable and 
1 Co. of Edinburgh entered into engagements for 
' the work, having purchased it for £2,000, but 
owing to their failure, we are told, the author’s 
family never derived any benefit from the publi- 
cation. — Dr. Watt’s works are: 

i Cases of Diabetes, Consumption, &c., with Observations 
i on tlio History and Treatment of Diseases in general. Pais- 
ley, 1808, 8vn. 

i Catalogue of Medical Rooks, for tbc Use of Students at- 
tending Lectures on the Principles and Practice, of Medicine ; 
with an Address to Medical Students on the best Method of 
prosecuting their Studies. Glasg. 1812, 8vo. 

Treatise on the 1 1 istory, Nature, and Treatment of Cliin- 
; cough ; inruding a variety of Cases and Dissections. To 
i which is subjoined, An Inquiry into the relative Mortality of 
; the principal* Diseases of Children, arid the numbers who 
have died under ten years of age, in Glasgow, during the last 
thirty years. Glasg. 1818, 8vo. 

Rules of Life ; with Reflections on the Manners and Dis- 
positions of Mankind. Kdin. 18M, 12mo. 

Cases of Periodical Jactitation or Chorea. Med. Cliir. 
Trans, v. p. 1. 1811. 

Observations on the Influence of Vaccination on other 
Diseases, and on Population in general. Edin. Med. and 
Surg. Jouni. 1814. 

On the Formation of the Rainbow. Thomson’s Ann. Phil. 
February 1819, p. 131. 

Bibliotheca Britannica. First published in 4to Parts. 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, 1819-24. Completed in 4 vols. large 
4to. Glasgow, 1824; 2 vols. being devoted to authors and 2 
to subjects. 

Wauchopk, a surname derived from the lands of Wau- 
chopedale, parish of Langholm, Dumfries-shire. 

The ancient family of Wauchopc of Wauchopo were origi- 
nally settled in that district, but since the 13th century their 
descendants have possessed the lands of Niddry Marischal, 
parish of Liberton, Mid Lothian, and are probably the oldest 
family in that county. The Watichopes of Wauchope were 
proprietors also of the lands of Culler, Aberdeenshire, in the 
north of Scotland. Robert de Walyhop of Culter, with other 
barons of Scotland, swore fealtv to Edward I. in 129(5. Soon 
afterwards, a daughter of Sir Adam Wauchope marrying 
Cmnin of Inverallachie, a branch of tho earls of Buchan of 
that name, Culter came into possession of her husband, from 
whom were the Cumins of Culter. By a charter dated 4lh 


December 1389, it appears that Alexander Wauchope of j 
Wauchopc, failing bis own male issue, resigned that estate to 
Sir Adam de Glendonwyn, knight,' whose mother was a 
Wauchope. 

The direct ancestors of the Watichopes of Niddry were he- 
reditary bailies in Mid Lothian, to the Keiths, Great Maris- 
chals of Scotland, from whom they got the lands of Niddry 
Marischal in that county. Robert Wauchope of Niddry Mar- 
ischal inscribed bis name upon a tomb which be built in 1887. 

It was probably this laird of Niddry who founded a chapel 
there in 1889, and dedicated it to the Virgin Mary. After- 
wards re-endowed by a descendant with a manse and glebe, 
at the Reformation both the chapelry and its revenues were 
attached to Liberton church. 

Gilbert Wauchope had a charter of Niddry from King Ro- : 
bert III., and the names of Patrick Wauchope of Niddry and 1 
Isabel his spouse, occur in a deed, 6th November 1479. 
Archibald Wauchope of Niddry and Euphemia Seougal his 
spouse, granted two mortifications, of twelve merks yearly, 
out of Niddry Marischal, to a chaplain of llolyrood. Their 
son, Gilbert Wauchopo of Niddry, appears repeatedly as de- 
puty to the earl Marischal from 1527 to 1540. With a son, j 
Gilbert, he had a daughter, Euphemia, who, in 1529, married 
Sir John Edmonstone of Kd monstone, knight. Robert ■ 
Wauchope, who, according to Bishop Lesley, was primate of 
Ireland and doctor of the Surbonne, and who died at Paris, | 
10th November 1551, is supposed to have been of this family. ! 

Gilbert Wauchope of Niddry, the son, was a member of j 
the celebrated Reformation parliament of 1560. He was suc- 
ceeded in August 1571, by his eldest son, William Wauchopc ! 
of Niddry, and he bv bis son, Robert Wauchope of Niddry. 
The latter married, first, in 1558, Margaret, daughter of Sir 
James Dundasof Pundus, whose widow was his stepmother, 
and had, Archibald bis heir, and Mary, the wife of Gavin 
iSandiiands of Lutnfodder; and, secondly, Margaret, dattgh- I 
ter of Sir J. Douglas of Drumlanrig, ancestor of the dukes of 
Queensberry, widow of William carl of Meuteith, and of Kd- j 
ward Crightnn of Sanquhar. This Robert Wauchope of Nid- I 
dry, and Archibald, bis son and heir apparent, were both j 
forfeited in 1587, for aiding and abetting the turbulent earl i 
of But Dwell in his treasonable and lawless proceedings. On 
the night of the 12th May 1589, Archibald Wauchope, while j 
waiting in a house near the Borough Muir for the laird of 
Edmonstone, was beset by the latter, and the alarm being ! 
given, all Edinburgh was roused ; the king came to tbe 
house and directed a herald to charge Wauchope to surrender 
under pain of treason. lie obeyed the summons, and being 
conducted to Edinburgh, was consigned to the Tolbooth. 
Next day he and his accomplices were brought to trial, for 
the slaughter of the laird of Sheriffhall and his brother, Joint 
Gifford. The trial was continued till late the following night, 
some delay having been occasioned by his friends endeavour- 
ing to obtain a pardon from tho king, and about eleven 
o’clock, when the candles were put forth, Wauchope and his 
fellow-prisoners escaped out at the windows of the Tolbooth, 
in the presence at least of a thousand persons, and the judge 
sitting on the bench. As Sir James Sandilands, the tutor 
of Caldor, the principal person who assisted them in their ! 
escape, was soon after restored to the confidence of the king, 
it was thought that his majesty was not unwilling that the 
trial should have ended in such a way. On the IGth of tho 
following January, young Wauchope killed a gentleman, a 
dependent on the abbot of Holy rood-house, for reproving him 
for striking an officer of arms. Immediately thereafter, he 
went to Edinburgh, and had a conference with Bothwell. 

He had married hi 1584, Ruchel, daughter of Sir Janie* 
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M'Gill of Rankeillour, knight, and widow of George Stewart 
of Rosyth. He was a papist, and under attainder, when in 
1592 his wife petitioned parliament for an aliment, that “ she 
1 1 and her bairns were reduced to want from his orrie leving and 
1 1 hcis being all consumit in his vane uses and ungodlie fanta- 
j j sies.” The same year the laird of Niddry was engaged in the 
I ! Raid of Falkland, and on the evening of the 1st July, he 
!| and two of his brethren, with the laird of Samuelston 
! J and his brother, Alexander Abercrombie, and two Hepburns, 

| j were found lying sleeping in the meadow of Lesmahago, and 
1 1 taken prisoners by Lord Hamilton. He confined them in the 
jj castle of Drephan, the captain whereof was his bastard son, 
j Sir John Hamilton, who, on his father’s departure, set them 
at liberty and fled himself. ( Calderwood, f, vol. v. p. 169.) 
Archibald, tlio yound laird, came to an unhappy end, leaving 
a son, Francis, who succeeded before. 1604, when he was 
served heir to his grandfather, and in 1609 an act was passed 
j for restitution of the house of Niddry. Francis’ son, Sir 
! John Wauchope of Niddry, was knighted by Charles I. when 
| lie visited Scotland in 1633. He was a distinguished Oove- 
| nanter, and a member of the General Assembly of 1648. He 
! married, first, Anne, daughter of Sir Andrew Hamilton of 
Redhouse, next brother of Thomas, earl of Haddington, and had 
j by her two sons : 1. Andrew, his heir, and, 2. John, who mar- 
{ l ied the heiress of Edmonstone ; and, secondly, in 1653, Jean, 
widow of Sir John Ker of Loelitour, by whom he had a son, 
James, who appears to have joined Dundee, and fought at 
Killicrankie. He died before 1698. Sir John made a settle- 
ment of his estate on the heirs male of his eldest son in 1C56. 
He died in Jan. 1682. 

Andrew Wauchope, the eldest son, then younger of Niddry, 
married, in 1656, Margaret, daughter of Sir .John Gilmour of 
Craigtuillar, president of the court of session, and had 9 
sons and 10 daughters. IIo made an entail on the heirs male 
of the family, Feb. 12, 1711, and died immediately thereafter. 

His 7th but eldest surviving son, William Wauchope of 
Niddrie, succeeded, and died June 18, 1711. William’s only 
son, Andrew, succeeded, and, it is said, was slain at Padua, 

! in a duel, in 1726, in his 20th year. 

i Andrew Wauchope, son of James, a merchant in Edin- 
burgh, and brother of William, succeeded his cousin. He 
married in June 1735, Helen, daughter of the Hon. Sir An- 
drew Home of Kiinincrghuinc, and had three sons and two 
daughters. Captain Andrew Wauchope of Niddry, the eld- 
est son, succeeded his father, and married, in 1776, a sis- 
ter of General Sir David Baird, and had, with four daugh- 
ters, five sons. Andrew, the eldest, having been killed at 
the battle of the Pyrenees in command of the 20th foot, 
he was succeeded by William, the second son, a lieu- 
tenant - colonel in the army. Colonel Wauchope married 
in 1817, Elizabeth, daughter of Robert Baird, Esq. of New- 
byth and niece of the marchioness of Breadalbane, and had 
one son, and a daughter. He died in 1826, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Andrew Wauchope, Esq. of Niddry, born 
I in December 1818; married 2Gth March 1840, Frances Ma- 
i na, daughter of Henry Lloyd, Esq. of Lloydsborougli. county 
j Tipperary, with issue, a son, William, born in September 
! 1841, and 3 daughters. 

The Wauchopes of Edmonstone, Mid Lothian, are a branch 
of the family of Niddry, John Wauchope, second son of Sir 
John Wauchope of Niddry, having acquired that estate by 
his wife, Anna, daughter of James Rait of Edmonstone. He 
got a charter of Edmonstone, dated 9th June 1671. At the 
baptism of this gentleman in 1633, Char les L, who was then 
in Scotland, and present, took from his own neck and put 
III. 


round that of the infant, a beautiful gold and enamel chain 
still in possession of his descendants. He was an advocate, 
and in 1682 was appointed a lord of session, when he took 
the judicial title of Lord Edmonstone. Ho appears to have 
been a man of a masculine mind and independent tempera- 
ment, swayed neither by the desire of royal favour, nor by the 
bluster of tho nobles. We find it recorded, that, in a case in 
which the celebrated Graham bf Claverliouse was concerned, 
he severely reproved that formidable personage for having 
spoken rudely, and with warmth, to the chancellor when in 
court. Having disobliged King James VII. by the zealous 
part he took in the discussion “aneut the taking away tho 
laws and tests,” in opposition to the designs of his majesty, 
and also by having voted against a scheme for educating 
the young marquis of Montrose in the Roman Catholic 
faith, lie was removed from the bench in 1688, not with- 
standing the great influence of his brother, the laird oCNid- 
drio, who was a papist. After the Revolution, liman in the 
administration were so thoroughly convinced of lib, integrity 
of character, and knowledge of the law, that they offered to 
reinstate him on tho bench, but lie declined the offer. He 
died in 1709. With seven daughters, he had two sons, John 
and Andrew, who both inherited Edmonstone, hut neither 
of whom ever married. Their eldest sister. Anne, married, 
June 26, 1683, Patrick Don of Auldtounburn, 3d son of Sir 
Alexander Don of Newton, baronet, and had 2 sons and 4 
daughters, one of whom married James 'Durham of Largo. 
The elder son, John Don, succeeded his uncle, Andrew Wau- 
chope, in Edmonstone, and in consequence assumed the name 
of Wauchope. Dying unmarried in 1732, lie was succeeded 
by his brother, James Don, who also assumed the name of 
Wauchope. This gentleman carried on tho linn of the fami- 
ly. John Wauchope of Edmonstone, his great-grandson, 
born July 10, 1816, succeeded his father in 1837. 

On the death of Sir William Henry Don, 7th Bart., March 
19, 1862, by the failure of male issue of the eldest and 2d 
sons of the first baronet, the title passed to the male issue of 
the 3d son, Patrick Don ; and Mr. Wauchope of Edmonstone, 
Patrick’s great-great-grandson, heir male of the body of Sir 
Alexander Don, the first hart., resumed his family surnatno 
of Don, and became 8th baronet, as Sir John Don Wauchope. 
He was b. July 10, lt»l6, and m. liet.hia Hamilton, oldest dr. of 
Andrew Buchanan, Esq., 2d . *.i of the deceased David Buchanan, 
Esq of Drumpcllier, Lanarkshire, issue, 3 drs., uml 2 sons, 1. John 
Douglas, b. Sept. 1859, 19; 2. Andrew Ramsay, b. April 29, 18GI. 

WAUGH, Alexander, D.D., an eminent di- 
vine of the United Secession Church, the son of a 
small farmer, was born August 16, 1754, at East 
Gordon, Berwickshire. He studied at the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, and under the Rev. John Brown 
of Haddington; and, June 28, 1779, was licensed 
to preach the gospel by the Secession presbytery 
of Edinburgh at Dunsc. Two months thereafter, 
he was selected by the presbytery to supply the 
Secession congregation of Well Street, London, 
which had become vacant by the death of the 
Rev. Archibald Hall. After performing this duty 
for about ten weeks, he returned to Scotland, and 
having received a unanimous call from the congre- 
gation of Newton, he was, August 30, 1780, for- 
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mally inducted to that charge. In the spring of 
the following year he received a call from the 
congregation in Wells Street, London, which he 
declined; and, in May 1781, the call was carried 
before the synod at Edinburgh, when it was de- 
cided that he should rchiain at Newton. Two 
other calls from the same congregation were sub- 
sequently brought under the consideration of the 
synod, the last of which was sustained, March 19, 
1782; and he was admitted to his new charge by 
the Secession presbytery of Edinburgh on the 30th 
of the following May. In June ho commenced 
his ministry in London, where he became exceed- 
ingly popular, both as a preacher, and on account 
of the active part which lie took in promoting the 
interests of the London Missionary and Bible So- 
cieties, and of many of the religious and charita- 
ble institutions of the metropolis. In 1815 he 
received the degree of D.D. from Marischal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen. He died December 14, 1827, in 
the 74th year of his age, and the 45th of his min- 
istry in London, llis congregation, besides de - 
fraying his funeral expenses, and securing an an- 
nuity to his widow, erected to his memory an 
elegant tablet of marble, with a suitable inscrip- 
tion, in their chapel in Wells Street. An inter- 
esting memoir of his life, with selections from his 
•'pistolary correspondence, pulpit recollections, &c. 
by the Rev. James Hay, Kinross, and the Rev. 
Dr. Belfrage, Falkirk, was published at London 
in 1830. 

Webster, a surname derived from the craft of a weaver 
or webber, being its feminine form, the several surnames ter- 
minating in iter being the regular Anglo-Saxon form of femi- 
nine nouns of action, as Spinster l’or Spinner, Tapster for 
Tapper, Baxter for Baker, Brewster for Brewer, &c., (see 
JjOwer on English Surnames, vol. i. p. 113). 

WEBSTER, Alexander, D.D., an eminent 
divine, was bom in Edinburgh in 1707, being the 
son of the Rev. James Webster, who had suffered 
in the persecuting times of the Stuarts, and was 
afterwards minister of the Tolbooth church, Edin- 
burgh, and author of a small volume of commu- 
nion sermons published in 1705. lie studied at 
the university of his native city, and discovered 
an early predilection for mathematicallearning. 
After attending the divinity hall, he was licensed 
to preach, and, in 1733, was ordained minister of 
the parish of Culross, in Perthshire, where he dis- 


tinguished himself by his eloquence and piety, and 
by the faithful and laborious discharge of his pas- 
toral duties. In June 1787 he was translated to 
the Tolbooth church, Edinburgh, and soon be- 
came one of the most popular men of his time in 
the metropolis. Eleven days after his settlement 
there, ho married Mary Erskine, a young lady of 
fortune, daughter of Colonel John Erskine, and 
nearly related to the noble family of Dundonald. 

With the assistance of Dr. Wallace, he prepared 
the scheme of a perpetual fund for the relief of the 
widows and children of the clergy of the Church 
of Scotland, which his singular powers of arith- 
metical calculation enabled him, by apportioning 
the rates, &c., to bring to a sure and practical 
bearing. The Calculations were published at 
Edinburgh in 1748, folio. After being submitted 
to the General Assembly, the scheme was finally 
established by act of parliament. 

In 1745, when Edinburgh was taken possession 
of by the rebels, Dr. Webster remained in the 
city, and employed his great influence in retaining 
the minds of the people in their allegiance to the 
house of Hanover. In 1753 he published a Ser- 
mon preached at the opening of the General As- 
sembly in that year, entitled ‘ Zeal for the Civil 
and Religious Interests of Mankind recommended.’ 
In 1755 lie drew up, for the information of govern- 
ment, an account of the number of people in 
Scotland. He died January 25, 1784, in his 
76th year. 

Dr. Webster was celebrated in his day for his 
wit and social qualities, and many amusing stories 
arc told of his fondness for claret. lie had some 
pretensions to the character of a poet; and Pink- 
erton, in the second volume of his Select Scot- 
tish Ballads, has printed an amatory piece of 
his, without his name, which, in elegance and 
warmth, has been said to rival even the effusions 
of Catullus. With a daughter he had six sons, 
one of whom, Colonel Webster, fell in the Amer- 
ican war. 

Wkddeix, a surname derived from the old pariah of We- 
dale, “the vale of woe,” now the parish of Stow, which is 
partly in Selkirkshire, but chiefly in Mid Lothian. It an- 
ciently belonged to the bishops of St. Andrews, and a resi- 
dence of theirs on the site of what is now the village of Stow 
originated the latter name, which in the Anglo-Saxon meani 
“a choice place,” “a select station,” and is the well-known 
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dwignation of several localities in England. Wedale early 
possessed the privilege of sanctuary, and “ the black priest of 
Wedale" was one of the three persons who enjoyed the 
privileged law of the clan Macduff. John Harding, when in- 
fracting the English king how to rale Scotland, advises him ( 

“ To send an hoste of footmen in, 

At Lammesse next, through all Lauderdale, 

And Lammermore woods, and mosses over-rine, 

And eke therewith the Stow of Wedale." 

Wbddebburn, a surname assumed from lands of that 
name in Berwickshire. About the year 1400, James Wed- 
derbnrn, of the family of Wedderhurn of Wedderburn, settled 
in Forfarshire. A descendant of his, Sir Peter Wedderburn 
of Gosford, was bred an advocate, and having been appointed 
a lord of Bession during the reign of Charles II., assumed the 
title of Lord Gosford. His eldest son was a privy councillor, 
and member in the Scots parliament for Haddingtonshire. 
His second son, Peter, married the heiress of Halkett of Pit- 
firran. His third son, Alexander, became a member of the 
faculty of advocates, and having exerted himself in favour of 
the Union, roceived by way of recompense an appointment as 
a commissioner of excise. Peter Wedderhurn of Cliesterhall, 
the son of this youngest brother, like most of his immediate 
ancestors, was bred to the law, and passed advocate, Feb. 
1716. He was also secretary to the excise. In 1765 ho was 
appointed a lord of session by George II., and took his seat 
on the bench as Lord Cliesterhall. He died August 11, 
1756. He was the father of the celebrated Alexander Wed- 
derburn, first earl of liosslyn, whoso only Bister, Janet Wed- 
derburn, having married Sir Henry Krskine, 6th baronet of 
Alva, her son, Sir James St. Clair Erskine, baronet, succeeded 
in 1805 as second earl of Rosslyn (see that title). 

A baronetcy of Nova Scotia was, Aug. 9, 1704, conferred 
on John Wedderburn, Esq. of Blackness, Forfarshire, advo- 
cate, son of Sir Alexander Wedderburn, knight, one of the 
Scots commissioners to the treaty of Itipon in 1641, and one 
of the deputies to the king at Newcastle in 1646. 

Sir John Wedderburn, the fifth baronet, joined in the re- 
bellion of 1745, and lmving been taken at the battle of Cul- 
loden, was attainted and executed. 

His son, Sir John Wedderburn, assumed the title, though 
forfeited, and was father of Sir David Wedderburn of Ballin- 
dcan, Perthshire, b. Mar. 10, 1775, who, .Aug. 18, 1803, was 
created a hart, of the United Kingdom, with remainder, in default 
of issue, to the lieinwnale of his great-grandfuther. Sir David 
was M.P, for the St. Andrews burghs from 1807 to 1818, and in 
1823 was postmaster-general of Scotland. Ho d. April 7, 1858. 

Ills son, Sir John Wedderburn, b May 1, 1789, t. as 2d bai t, of 
the new creation. He <i July 2, 1862, and was j. by his Sir David 
of Balllndean, who was 5. Dec. 20, 1835, and was M.P, 1868-1874. 

WEDDERBURN, James, a poet of the 16 th 
century, and an early friend of the Reformation, 
was born in Dundee about 1500. The eldest son 
of James Wedderburn, merchant in that town, lie 
was educated at St. Leonard’s college, St. Andrews, 
and on leaving college he went to France, where 
he was for a time a merchant. On his return to 
Scotland he was instructed in the doctrines of the 
Reformed religion by James Hewit, a Black friar 


at Dundeo. For the purpose of exposing the 
abuses atid superstitions of the times, he composed 
some plays in the Scottish language, which, with 
to* poem md W\ * «ood 
up the minds of many in favour of the new reli- 
gion. Three of his poems are inserted with his 
name in the Bannatyne Manuscript. Calderwood, 
in his ‘ Ilistorie of the Kirk of Scotland,’ (vol. i. 
p. 142,) says that he wrote a Tragedy on the be- 
heading of ‘John the Baptist,’ showing the coi 
ruptions of the Romish church, which was acted 
at the West Tort of Dundee, as was also a com- 
edy on the ‘ History of Dionysius the Tyrant,* in 
which lie likewise attacked the Papists. He coun- 
terfeited so well “the conjuring of a gliaist,” that 
the king, James V., was constrained to discharge 
his confessor, Friar Laing, who had practised the 
trick of conjuring up a ghost between Kinghom 
and Kirkcaldy. Wedderburn was the principal 
author of the celebrated ‘ Buik of Godlie and Spir- 
itual Sangs, collected out of sundrie parts of Scrip- 
ture, with sundrie of utlicr Ballates, changed out 
of Profane Sangs for avoyding of Sinne and Har- 
lotrie,’ composed before 1549, in which it is sup- 
posed he was assisted by his two brothers, one of 
whom was vicar of Dundee. 

In 1540 he was delated to the king for heresy, 
and letters of caption were ordered to be issued 
against him. In consequence he fled to France, 
and resided at Rouen or Dieppe till his death. 
While at the latter place, four Scottish merchants 
there, named John Meldrum, Henry Tod, John 
Mowat, and Gilbert Scott, accused him of heresy 
to the bishop of Rouen, but that prelate refused 
to interfere with him because they could prove no- 
thing against him. They insisted that he had 
been declared a heretic in Scotland, but the bishop 
desired them to send for the process, and if it 
were the case he would not be allowed to continue 
his residence at Dieppe. He is supposed to have 
died in 1564 or 1565. On his deathbed he said 
to his son, “ We have been acting our part in the 
theatre; you are to succeed; see that you act 
your part faithfully.” In the Harlcian Catalogue 
the authorship of ‘The Complaynt of Scotland,’ 
published at St. Andrews in 1548, is ascribed to 
Wedderburn. It has also been attributed to Sir 
James Inglis and Sir David Lindsay. 
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His brother, John Wedderburn, was also edu- 
cated at St. Leonard’s, and, against his will, was 
persuaded by his friends to take orders as a priest, 
but soon began to profess the reformed religion. 
Being summoned for heresy, he left Scotland for 
Germany, where he heard Luther and Melanc- 
thon preach, and he became very fervent and 
zealous in support of the reformed faith. lie 
translated many of Luther’s hymns into Scottish 
metre, and also the Psalms of David. After the 
death of James V., in December 1542, he ven- 
tured to return to Scotland, but being again per- 
secuted by Cardinal Beth une, he fled to England. 
The youngest brother, Robert Wedderburn, al- 
ready mentioned as vicar of Dundee, spent some 
time in Paris, where he chiefly frequented the 
company of those of his countrymen who professed 
the reformed religion, such as Alexander Hay, 
and young Sandilands, the son of the laird of (’ai- 
der, whose father, the lord of St. John, and whole 
family were zealous reformers. On his return 
voyage to Scotland, tho ship he was in was driven, 
by contrary winds, on the coast of Norway, and 
the passengers remained for some days at Ripper- 
wick in that country. While there, on the Satur- 
day before Whitsunday even, 1546, after continual 
disputing and reasoning among the passengers, 
some of whom were papists, lie and the other Re- 
formers on board, burnt Cardinal Bethune in effi- 
gy, “ in a great fire of timber.” It happened that 
that same day the cardinal was slain in his own 
castle of St. Andrews. 

WEDDERBURN, David, a learned poet of 
the seventeenth century, is supposed to have been 
born about 1570. If not a native of Aberdeen, lie 
appears to have been educated there, studying 
cither at King’s or Marischal college, which was 
founded in 1593. In 1602, he and Mr. Thomas 
Reid, afterwards Latin secretary to James VI., 
were appointed, after a strict and lengthened 
examination, conjunct masters of the Grammar 
school of Aberdeen, then vacant by the death of 
Thomas Cargill, author of a forgotten treatise on 
the Gowrie Conspiracy. Early in the following 
year, Wedderburn attended before the town coun- 
cil, and, after stating it to be his» intention to en- 
ter on the ministry, requested permission to resign 
his office, which was granted ; but he does not 


seem to have carried his design into execution, aa 
he resumed his old situation in the Grammar 
school the same year. In 1614, on the death of 
Gilbert Gray, principal of Marischal college, Wed- 
derburn was appointed to teach the high class in 
the university. In 1617 he published two Latin 
poems on the king’s visit to Scotland that year ; 
which, with five more of his pieces, were reprint- 
ed in the ‘Deliti® Poctarum Scotorum.’ For one 
of these, written at the request of the magistrates, 
he received a donation of fifty merks. In 1619, 
he was appointed to teach a lesson in Humanity | 
once a- week to the students of Marischal college, '! 
and also to compose in Latin, both in prose and ;j 
verse, an Essay on the common affairs of the city, i 
for which he obtained a salary of eighty merks per j| 
annum. In 1625, a poem which he wrote on the !j 
death of James VI., was printed in 4to by Ed- jj 
ward Raban at Aberdeen, and is now very rare. j| 
In 1630 he received from the magistrates a reward ij 
of £100 Scots for a new Grammar, which he had j 
completed for the use of his pupils, and “ ane j 
hundredth pundis moe,” to defray his expenses j 
into Edinburgh, to obtain the liconsc of the privy 
council for the printing of the same. In 1640, in 
consequence of his bodily infirmities, he was al- 
lowed to retire from the rectorship of the Gram- 
mar school, on a pension of two hundred merks j 
annually. In 1641, on the death of his “old j 
friend,” Dr. Arthur Johnston, he published, at 
Aberdeen, six elegies, under tho title of ‘Sub 
Obitum Viri Clarissimi ct Carissimi, D. Areturi 
Jonstoni, Medici Regii, Davidis Wedderburni 
Suspiria;” reprinted by the notorious Lauder, in 
1731, iu the‘Poetarum Scotorum Mus® Sacrae.’ 

In 1643, Wedderburn published, at Aberdeen, 

‘ Meditationum Campestrium, seu Epigrammatum 
Moralium, Centuri® Du®,’ and, in 1644, ‘ Centn- 
ria Tertia.’ He wrote also numerous commenda- 
tory poems and elegiac verses. The precise date 
of his death has not been ascertained. In 1664 
his brother Alexander published, at Aberdeen, a 
posthumous work, being Commentaries on Per- 
sius. “Wedderburn,” says Dr. Young, “is not 
so generally known as a commentator as one of 
the Latin poets ; but his posthumous edition of 
Persius, which, by the care of his brother, Alex- 
ander, was published at Amsterdam, ought to 
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even a house to live in, and was obliged to avail 


philologers.” It is probable that he died a few 
years before the publication of this work. 

WEDDERBURN, Alexander, first earl of 
Rosslyn, a distinguished lawyer. See Rosslyn, 
page 878 of this volume. 

WELCH, Joiin, a distinguished divine of the 
seventeenth century, son of the proprietor of the 
estate of Collieston, in Nithsdalo, was born about 
1670. In early life, we are told, he indulged in 
the most profligate practices, and his conduct 
proved a source of grief to all his relations. Being 
of a bold and adventurous disposition, he would 
not submit to the restraints imposed on him at 
school, but, quitting his father’s house, joined him- 
self to a band of Border thieves, and lived for a 
while entirely by plunder. After some time, how- 
ever, disgusted with that infamous mode of life, 
he resolved to abandon it ; and, through the good 
offices of Mrs. Forsyth, an aunt of his own, resid- 
ing in Dumfries, he was reconciled to his father, 
and restored to his homo, thoroughly reformed 
from all his evil courses. Having directed his 
views towards the ministry, his father, at his own 
earnest request, sent him to college, where he ac- 
quired the high approbation of his teachers for his 
application and proficiency. After being licensed 
to preach the gospel, he was invited, before he had 
reached his twentieth year, to the town of Sel- 
kirk, where he was ordained minister; and his 
heart being in his work, lie showed himself to be 
active and indefatigable in the discharge of his 
pastoral duties. He preached publicly once every 
day, besides devoting seven or eight hours to pri- 
vate prayer, and also spent much of his time in 
visiting and catechising his people. His fidelity 
and zeal, however, soon rendered him an object of 
jealousy and hatred to many under his charge, 
and caused him to be disliked even by the clergy 
and gentry in the neighbourhood. Finding him- 
self uncomfortably situated at Selkirk, he accepted 
a call from Kirkcudbright, where, however, he did 
not remain long, but, in 1690, removed to Ayr, 
on an invitation from that town. At the com- 
mencement of his ministry there, the inhabitants 
were in such an irreligious state, and entertained 
such an aversion to the clerical character, that he 
had considerable difficulty, at first, in obtaining 


himself of the kindness of a pious and respectable 
merchant of the town, of the name of Stewart, 
who hospitably offered him accommodation under 
his roof. At that period, the town of Ayr was 
the scene of almost oonstant tumult and conten- 
tion between the different opposing factions into 
which the inhabitants were divided, so that it was 
often dangerous for any one to walk through the 
streets. Mr. Welch used his utmost exertions to 
put an end to the unseemly feuds that disgraced 
the town ; and, on such occasions, protecting his 
head with a helmet or steel cap, ho rushed boldly 
in between the combatants, and separated them as 
they fought. When he had succeeded in restor- 
ing order, ho caused a table to bo covered in the 
street, at which the parties were invited to exhibit 
a proof of their complete reconciliation by eating 
and drinking together. This interesting cere- 
mony usually began with prayer, and ended with 
praise and thanksgiving. By means such as these, 
and by his pious admonitions and example, he 
soon restored peace and harmony to the inhabi- 
tants, and acquired for himself their love, attach- 
merit, and esteem. His success as minister of the 
town was most encouraging, so that many years 
after, Mr. Dickson of Irvine, himself an able and 
efficient minister, was accustomed to say, when 
congratulated on the success of his ministry, that 
“the grape-gleanings in Ayr, in Mr. Welch’s 
time, were far above the vintage of Irvine in his 
own.” He continued, with increased fervour, his 
private devotional exercises, and while he resided 
in Ayr, would often resort to the parish church, 
situated at some distance from the town, where he 
spent whole nights in prayer. 

The arbitrary proceedings of James VI. in ref- 
erence to the church, put an end to Mr. Welch’s 
career of usefulness in Ayr, and, finally, led to his 
exile from the kingdom. The General Assembly, 
which convened at Ilolyrood-house in 1602, fixed 
their next meeting, with the king’s consent, at 
Aberdeen, on the last Tuesday of July 1604. Re- 
solving, however, to suppress that court, James, 
previous to the day appointed, issued a decree 
prohibiting the meeting of the Assembly for that 
year. In consequence of this prohibition, the mo- 
derator of the former Assembly, Mr. Patrick GaL 
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loway, addressed a letter to the presbyteries, ap- 
pointing the Assembly to meet at Aberdeen on 
the first Tuesday of July in the year following, 
viz. 1605. In spite of another decree from the 
king, again prohibiting the meeting of the Assem- 
bly, a number of faithful ministers, delegates from 
synods, assembled at Aberdeen on the day named, 
when they merely constituted the Assembly, and 
appointed a day for its next meeting. Being 
charged by Lauriston, the king’s commissioner, to 
dissolve, they immediately obeyed ; but the com- 
missioner having antedated the charge, several of 
the leading members were, within a month after, 
thrown into prison. Although Mr. Welch was 
not one of those present on the precise day of the 
meeting, it was known that he had gone to Aber- 
deen, and had declared his concurrence in what 
his brethren had done, and he was therefore im- 
prisoned with the rest, first at Edinburgh, and af- 
terwards at Blackness. He and five of his breth- 
ren, on being called before the privy council, 
declined that court as incompetent to judge in the 
case ; and they were in consequence indicted to 
stand their trial for treason at Linlithgow, when, 
owing to the unjust and illegal proceedings of the 
crown officers, the jury, by a majority of three, 
returned a verdict against them of guilty, and 
they were condemned to death. Afraid, however, 
of carrying matters to this extremity, James com- 
muted the sentence into banishment from the 
realm ; and, November 7 , 1606 , Mr. Welch, ac- 
companied 1 by his wife, and the other condemned 
ministers, set sail from Leith. Although the hour 
of their embarkation was two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, a great number of persons assembled to bid 
them farewell ; and, before their departure, they 
Engaged in prayer, and joined in singing the 
twenty-third Psalm. 

On his arrival at Bordeaux, Mr. Welch applied 
himself without delay to learn the language, 
which, in fourteen weeks, he acquired such a 
knowledge of as to be able to preach in French, 
and not long after he obtained a call from a Pro- 
testant congregation at Nerac. This was follow- 
ed, in a short time, by an invitation to St. Jean 
d’Angely, a fortified town of considerable size in 
Lower Charente, where he laboured with much 
acceptance for nearly sixteen years. During his 


residence there, his courage and strength of char- 
acter were shown on a very remarkable occasion. 
Louis XIII. having gone to war with his Protes- 
tant subjects, laid siege to St. Jean d’Angely ; the 
citizens of which were much encouraged in their 
defence of the town by Mr. Welch, who not only 
exhorted them to make a vigorous resistance, but 
took his place on the walls of the city, and assist- 
ed in serving the guns. The king was at last 
compelled to offer terms of peace, and, when the 
town capitulated, Mr. Welch continued to preach 
as usual. This coming to the ears of Louis, he 
sent the Duke d’Espernon to bring him into his 
presence. When the duke arrived with his guard 
at the church in which Mr. Welch was at the mo- 
ment preaching, the latter called out from the 
pulpit for a seat to be brought for the duke, that 
he might hear the word of God. The duke, in- 
stead of interrupting him, sat down, and with the 
utmost gravity and attention heard the sermon to 
an end. He then intimated to Mr. Welch that he 
must accompany him to the king, a mandate which 
ho willingly obeyed. On being brought into the 
presence of his majesty, he knelt down and silent- 
ly prayed for wisdom and assistance. The king 
angrily demanded of him, how he had dared to 
preach where he was, since it was against the 
laws of France for any man to preach within the 
verge of the court. Mr. Welch answered, with 
his characteristic boldness, “Sir, if you did right, ; 
you would come and hear me preach, and make :!; 
all France hear me likewise; for I preach not as 'j: 
those men you are accustomed to hear. First, I \\ 
preach that you must bo saved by the death and ! 
merits of Jesus Christ, and not your own; and 1 
am sure your conscience tells you that your good j 
works w ill never merit heaven. Next, I preach ; 
that, as you are king of France, there is no man : 
on earth above you ; but these men whom you 
hear subject you to the pope of Rome, which I 
will never do.”— “ Very well,” replied Louis, gra- j 
tified with this last remark, “you shall be my jj 
minister ;” and dismissed him with an assurance j 
of his protection. 

On the renewal of the war in 1621, St. Jean t 
d’Angely was again besieged by Louis, who is- j 
sued express orders that the house of Mr. Welch | 
should be protected; and, on the capture of the || 
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town, horses and waggons were provided to trans- 
port him and his family to Rochelle, as a place of 
safety. Owing to declining health, Mr. Welch 
soon after solicited permission to return to Eng- 
land, which was granted, and he arrived in Lon- 
don in 1622. Anxious, however, to have the 
benefit of his native air, he applied to James, 
through his friends, to be allowed to revisit Scot- 
land ; but the king, dreading his influence, abso- 
lutely refused his consent ; alleging that lie would 
never be able to establish his favourite system of 
prelacy in Scotland, if Mr. Welch returned thi- 
ther. He even refused him permission to preach 
in London, till he was informed that he was in 
the last stage of illness, and could not long sur- 
vive, when he granted him liberty to do so. The 
dying preacher no sooner heard that all restriction 
was removed, than, enfeebled as he was, he em- 
braced the opportunity, and, obtaining access to a 
pulpit, he preached with all his former fervour 
and animation. On the conclusion of his dis- 
course he retired to his chamber, and within two 
hours expired, in the 53d year of his age, “ and so 
endit his dayes,” says Caldenvood, “ with the 
deserved name of an liolio man, a painfull and 
powcrfull preachour, and a constaut sufferer for 
the trueth.” iiis wife, Elizabeth Knox, 3d daugh- 
ter of the Reformer, died at Ayr, in January, 1625. 

WELSH, David, D.D., au eminent divine, was 
born 11th December 1793, at Riacfoot, parish of 
Moffat, Dumfries - shire, where his father, like 
many of his progenitors, was an extensive sheep 
farmer. He was the youngest of twelve chil- 
dren, and early devoted to the ministry. He 
was educated at the High school and uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and in May 1816 was 
licensed to preach the gospel by the presbytery of 
Lochmaben, within whose bounds the parish of 
Moffat is situated. On 22d March 182 1 , he was 
ordained minister of the church and parish of 
Crossmlchael, in the stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 
Here he spent six useful and happy years. From 
Ci* 08 smichael he was removed to St. David’s 
church, Glasgow, where he continued four years, 
during all which time he was gradually acquiring 
an ascendency over his brethren in the ministry, 
and rose daily in public estimation. 

In the month of October 1831 he was appointed 


to the chair of church history in the university of 
Edinburgh. It was not without a severe struggle 
that he demitted the pastoral office, but iu his case 
the effort of preaching was always most exhaust- 
ing, and he seldom recovered from the labours of 
the Sabbath till the succeeding Wednesday. Even 
at Crossmichael he suffered severely from this 
cause; and, after his removal to Edinburgh he 
expressed the conviction that a continuance in his 
ministerial charge would certainly have shortened 
his days. Besides this, he was in every way ad- 
mirably qualified for a theological chair, and such 
a situation afforded him opportunities of gratify- 
ing his ardent desire for knowledge, and indulging 
his literary tastes, which he could not otherwise 
have enjoyed. In the welfare of his students ho 
took great interest, and he was singularly suc- 
cessful as their instructor. In 1844 he published 
a volume of his labours in this department entitled 
‘The Elements of Church History,’ purposing 
afterwards to extend the work to five or six 
volumes. On the occasion of his leaving Glasgow, 
he received from the university the degree of doc- 
tor in divinity. 

From the time of his becoming a professor lie 
sat regularly in the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, although from a want of flu- 
ency and a tendency to becomo nervous when 
speaking in public, he rarely took part in the dis- 
cussion, even of those questions in which he was 
deeply interested. In the debate on patronage in 
1833, his strong sense of duty led him, on one of 
the members characterizing the motion as an 
“ extravagant proposal,” and an “ extraordinary 
demand," to stand up and exclaim, “Extravagant 
proposal ! extraordinary demand 1 Why I we are 
doing nothing more than making ail approach to 
asking for what was enjoyed— and I state this 
without the fear of contradiction — by the whole 
Christian church for six hundred years, and what 
the Church of Scotland has always expressed its 
wish to enjoy, as often as it has given utterance to 
its feelings on the subject.” In the course of his 
speech he quoted, among other authorities, a pas- 
sage from Gibbon, very clear and decisive as to 
the people, in the early ages of Christianity, en- 
joying the privilege of electing their own pastors, 
but concluding with the remark that, in the exer* 
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cise of this privilege, they 41 sometimes silenced, 
by their tumultuous acclamations, the voice of 
reason and the laws of discipline.” On hearing 
this quotation the friends of patronage in the As- 
sembly, seizing on it as a testimony against the 
fitness of the Christian people to choose their pas- 
tors, received it with cheers of triumph, but they 
were instantly put to silence by the retort of Dr. 
Welsh.* “You are welcome to the sneer of this 
arch-infidel and truckling politician; I take the 
benefit of his fact? 

In the great ecclesiastical controversy which 
arose as to the independence of the church, he 
took a decided part. In the private consultations 
of the evangelical party his views were fully ex- 
pressed, and the utmost confidence was placed in 
his integrity and judgment. So highly was his 
character estimated that at the meeting of the 
General Assembly of 1842, he was chosen mode- 
rator of the Assembly which adopted the Claim of 
Right. He was thus made to occupy the most 
conspicuous position in the Church of Scotland on 
the day of the disruption, and his sanction to the 
proceedings which led to that event, in the eyes 
of many went farther to redeem the act from the 
charge of precipitate rashness than that perhaps 
of any other individual in the church. 

On the morning of the memorable 18th of May 
1843, Edinburgh was all excitement in expecta- 
tion of the great ecclesiastical event which was to 
take place that day, and which was to prove the 
zeal and the sincerity of those who had adopted 
for their fundamental principle the sacred truth, 
that “ the Lord Jesus Christ is the only head and 
King of the church." All business was suspended 
in the city, and the streets were filled with seri- 
ous and anxious crowds collected from every part 
of Scotland; many came from England, and even 
some from foreign lands. The customary levee of 
the lord-high-commissioner at Holyrood was more 
numerously attended that day than on previous 
occasions. The friends of the government throng- 
ed there in large numbers to give an imposing as- 
pect to their cause, while the ministers and 
elders of the church about to separate from it 
flocked to the levee to testify their abiding loyalty. 
When the commissioner had proceeded in state to 
St. Giles’ church, Dr. Welsh, in presence of a 


densely crowded and excited audience, preached 
his sermon on the text, “Let every man be fully 
persuaded in his own mind." On the conclusion 
of the service, the commissioner, the most noble 
the marquis of Bute, and his train, attended by a 
brilliant military escort, proceeded to St. Andrew’s 
church, in George Street, and assumed the throne, 
which was surrounded by the chief officers of state 
in Scotland, and a distinguished circle of landed 
proprietors. 

The crowning act is thus narrated Dr. Welsh 
took the moderator’s chair. Nothing but the 
highest mental energy, aided by strength from 
above, could have sustained him — feeble in body 
through previous illness and anxiety, and ex- 
hausted by the labour he had already that day I 
gone through. But he was firm and collected ; J 
very pale, but full of dignity, as one about to do a | 
great deed, and of elevation, from the conscious- j 
ness that he was doing it for Christ. His opening j 
prayer being ended, the Assembly became still as j 
death. In a voice not strong, but clear and dis- j 
tinct, and heard in every corner of the building, ! 
he said, “ According to the usual form of proce- : 
dure, this is the time for making up the roll ; but, 
in consequence of certain proceedings respecting j 
our rights and privileges,— proceedings which 
have been sanctioned by her majesty’s govern- 
ment, and by the legislature of the country, and i 
more especially that there has been an infringe- ; 
ment on the liberties of our constitution, so that ' 
we could not now constitute this court without a | 
violation of the terms of the union between church j 
and state in this land, as now authoritatively de- j 
dared — I must protest against our proceeding j 
farther. The reasons that have led to this con- ! 
elusion are fully set forth in tho document which j 
I hold in my hand, and which, with the permis- j 
sion of the house, I shall now proceed to read.” 
Having read the protest, which was signed by 120 
ministers and 73 lay elders, Dr. Welsh laid it on 
the table, and bowing to the commissioner, left 
the chair. Followed by Dr. -Chalmers, Dr. Gor- 
don, and a host of others, he proceeded out of 
the church, and in long procession, headed by 
him, marched, through the crowds assembled, j! 
to Tanficld Hall, Canonmills. On arriving there, |j 
he again assumed the chair, and in a most spirit- jj 
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ual and sublime prayer, opened the proceedings. 
His whole appearance at this time, we are told, 
was in the highest degree impressive. A cele- 
brated historical painter, who was present on the 
occasion, remarked that his countenance wore an 
aspect of intelligence and moral elevation stick as 
he had never witnessed nor conceived. Those 
present proceeded to form themselves into the 
11 General Assembly of the Free Protesting Church 
of Scotland,” with the illustrious Thomas Chal- 
mers, D.D., as its first moderator. 

In 1889 Dr. Welsh had been appointed sec- 
retary to the Bible board for Scotland, with a 
salary of £500 per annum ; an office to which, 
by an express arrangement, a dissenter was 
equally eligible with a churchman, and in which 
lie had given unbounded satisfaction. He held 
it, however, at the pleasure of the crown, 
and having, on quitting the established church, 
deemed it incumbent on him to resign the chair of 
church history in the university, his appointment 
as secretary to the Bible board was, without rea- 
son assigned, cancelled, and the office conferred 
on another. Even at this oppressive act he did 
not complain, but the feeling of indignation among 
his friends and the public in Scotland at such an 
unjust proceeding was very great. His confi- 
dence, however, Tn the cause for which he thus 
individually suffered never for one instant abated, 
and 60 great was the influence which he possessed 
among the friends of tho Free church, that in the 
course of two months he collected the large sum 
of £21,000, in subscriptions of £1,000 each, for 
building the New College at Edinburgh. In the 
Assembly of 1844, he was appointed principal 
librarian of the college, and in connection with it 
lie instituted a theological library, which at the 
time of his death contained about thirteen thou- 
sand volumes, many of them very rare, and com- 
prising all that is valuable in theological science. 
In the New College, as in the old university, he of 
course held the appointment of professor of church 
history. 

In early life the bent of his mind had induced 
him to devote much of his time to metaphysical 
pursuits. He attended the class of Dr. Thomas 
Brown, professor of moral philosophy in tho uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, allowed to bo the first 


metaphysician of Ids age, and was admitted to close 
intimacy with him. He afterwards published 4 An 
Account of the Life and Writings of Dr. Thomas 
Brown.’ He was also originator and editor of the 
North British Review. 

Dr. Welsh died suddenly, in the prime of life, 
April 24, 1845. He left a widow and four chil- 
dren. In 1 834 he published a volume of 4 Sermons 
on Practical Subjects,’ and in 1846 appeared a 
volume of Posthumous Sermons, with a memoir 
prefixed, by Alexander Dunlop, Esq., Advocate. 

Welwood, or Well wood, a surname said to be derived 
from the Danish Velvod, or Velvud, the name of a Danish 
noble who came to Scotland with the Princess Anne of Den- 
mark, consort of James VI. 

The family of Welwood, Wellwood, or Walwood, have, 
however, been provosts and officers of the regality of Dun- 
fermline beyond record. They are mentioned several times 
in the clmrtulary of tho abbey as bailies, anno 1437 and 1489, 
and in the burgh register rnmo 1488, being designated Do 
Walwood, or Walwode. In I860, John Welwood was senior 
officer of the regality of Dunfermline. Ho and his brother, 
William, portioned of Touch, and of Forrester I.eys, and John, 
proprietor of the 7th part of the Grange, or East Barnes of 
Dunfermline, 1566, and Lawrence and Thomas, are also no- 
ticed in the Burgh Register, 1567. In it also are the entries 
of John Wellwood and Helen Wardlaw, one -half of Touch; 
Abraham Wellwood, one-third part of Nether Lessodie; and 
Laurence Wellwood, one-half of Touch and Wester Baldrig. 

William Wellwood of Touch married, in 1635, Margaret, 
youngest daughter of Nicliol Wardlaw, of Wester Luscar, 
Carnock parish, a branch of the Wardlaws of Torrie. 

Their son, Robert, of Touch, married Jean, daughter of a 
gentleman of the name of Livingstone. The H»me who was 
fined in the case of Archbishop Sharp in 1670. 

Robert's son, Sir .lames Wellwood, an eminent physician 
and historian, born in 1652, studied at Glasgow, whence 
he removed to Holland in 1679. He completed his edu- 
cation at Leyden, where he tonic the degree of M.D., and re- 
turned to Britain with King William at the Revolution 
Appointed one of the Royal physicians for Scotland, he set- 
tled at Edinburgh, where lie attained high eminence in his 
profession, and acquired a considerable fortune. He died in 
1716. Hu was the author of— Vindication of the Revolution 
in England anno 1688. Lond. 1689, 4to. — Memoirs of the 
most material Transactions in England for the last hundred 
years preceding the Revolution in 1688. I>ond. 1792, 8vo. 
— An Answer to the late King James’ Last Declaration to ah 
his pretended Subjects in the Kingdom of England, dated at 
Dublin Castle, May 8, 1689. 

Sir James’s son, Robert Wellwood of Touch, acquired the 
estate of Garvock, Fifcshire, from which the family after- 
wards took their title, and married, about 1690, Catherine, 
6th daughter of John Denham of Muirhouse and West Shields. 

His son, Henry Wellwood of Garvock and Pitliver, pur- 
chased Tulliebole, Kinross-shire, in 1749, and about 1752 
conveyed it to Rev. Sir Henry Moncrieffe, bart., son of his 
niece and of Rev. Sir William Moncrieffe, bart. He died 
January 16, 1758. 

His brother, Robert Wellwood, succeeded him in Garvock. 
,He married Susanna, daughter of Campbell of Monxie, and 
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died April 18, 1767. He had one son, Robert, and four 
daughters. 1. Catherine, born May 23, 1722, married Rev. 
Sir William Moncrieffe, minister of Blackford, who became, 
in 1744, 7th barorn t of Tippermalach, (see Moncrieffe, p. 
176 of this volume.) 2. Isobel, married James Robertson 
Barclay of Keavil, Sept. 24, 1744. 8. Margaret, married in 
1764, Dr. John Stedman, born in 1710, died 1791, one of 
the professors in the university of Edinburgh. 4. Susan. 

The son, Robert Wellwood of Garvock and Pitliver, advo- 
cate, born Dec. 22, 1720, married, in 1744, Mary, eldest 
daughter of Sir George Preston, 4 th baronet of Valley field, 
Robert Wellwood executed an entail of his property, dated 
May 29, 1790, and died January 12, 1791. He had two 
sons, Robert and Andrew, and 4 daughters. 1. Anne, born 
in 1746, married Robert Scott Moncrieffe of Coates and New- 
hall ; issueone son, Robert Scott Wellwood, who died in 1854 
without issue. 2. Susan, horn in 1761, died unmarried. 3. 
Elizabeth, born Nov. 21, 1752, married Allan Maconochie, 
Lord Meadowbank, (see Maconochie, p. 60 of this volume). 
4 . Catherine, horn May 12, 1764, died unmarried. 

The elder son, Robert Wellwood of Garvock, born Feb. 7, 
1747, married, 1st, Lilias, 2d daughter of James Robertson 
Barclay of Keavil, and 2dly, Eliza M'Neil. He died July 7, 
1820, leaving 2 daughters by first marriage. 1. Isabella 
married Robert Clarke of Cornrie Castle, Perthshire. She 
died in 1826, leaving, with other issue, a son, Rev. William 
Colin Clarke, born in 1810, married in 1856, Anne, eldest 
daughter of William I). Pigot, lale of Dysart, Queen’s coun- 
ty, Ireland, with issue. He is heir of entail to Valleyfield. 
2. Mary, married Lawrence Johnston of Sands, with issue. 

Robert Wellwood was succeeded by bis brother, Andrew 
Moffat Wellwood of Garvock, bom in 1764, died Feb. 25, 
1847. He had one daughter, Anna Mary, who married, 1st, 
John James Boswell, advocate, with issue ; and, 2dly, Ralph 
Clarke, Edinburgh. On the death of Robert Scott Wellwood, 
nephew of Andrew Moflat Wellwood, in 1854, Alexander 
Maconochie, 2d Lord Meadowbank, son of the first judge of 
that name, succeeded to Garvock, (see page 60 of this vol) 

Wemyss, a surname derived from the Gaelic word Uamh, 
a cave, and the name of a parish in Fifeshire, on the shore of 
the Forth, from tho number of'eaves in the rocks there. 

Wemyss, Earl of, a title in the peerage of Scotland, con- 
ferred in 1633, on Sir John Wemyss, Lord Wemyss of Elclio, 
descended from a family of tho origin of which there arc 
more accounts than one. All agree, however, as to their be- 
ing derived from the family of Macduff, maormor of Fife, in 
the reign of Malcolm Cunmore. The family of Wemyss, 
therefore, is, it is believed, the only ancient family in the low- 
lands having a really Celtic origin, and one of the few great 
families in Scotland which, through the male line, can claim 
kindred with Celtic blood. The lands now forming the par- 
ish of Wemyss are said to have been part of the estato of 
Macduff, Shakspere’s well-known thane of Fife. According 
to Sibbald, Gillimichael, the third in descent from Macduff, 
had a second son named Hugo, who obtained the lands from 
his father, with lands in Lochoreshire, and in the parish of 
Kennoway, and the patronage of the church of Markincli. 
He is mentioned in the chartulary of Dunfermline, as Hugo, 
the son of Gillimichael, during the reign of Malcolm IV. 
According to a manuscript account of the family in the pos- 
session of the earl of Wemyss, the first of his house is said to 
have been Michael Wemyss, second son of Duncan, fifth earl 
ol Fife, who died in 1165, but Sibbald’s account seems sanc- 
tioned by ancient charters. 


Hugo, the son of Hugo, the son of Gillimichael, confirmed 
to the canons of St. Andrews, the church of Markinch, with 
a toft and the teinds. John, his son, designed in charters 
John of Methkil, miles, assumed the name of, or was styled, 

Ian mhor nan Uamh, or great John of the cave, in the reign 
of Alexander II. His son, Michael de WemyBS, was the fa- 
ther of Sir John de Wemyss, mentioned by Fordun as having 
had a dream of the victory obtained by the Scots over the 
Norwegians at Largs in 1263. In 1290, Sir Michael do 
Wemyss, the son of Sir John, with his brother Sir David, 
according to Wynton and Fordun, were sent with the great 
Sir Michael Scott of Balwearie, to Norway, to bring to Scot- 
land the young Queen Margaret, the grand-daughter of Alex- 
ander III. Among other reliques of the olden time pre- 
served in the castle of Wemyss, the residence of the family, 
is a silver bowl, said to have been presented to Sir 
Michael Wemyss by Eric, king of Norway, on this occa- 
sion. Sir Michael de Wemyss was present when Baliol 
did homage to Edward I. in 1292, and in 1296 he swore 
fealty to Edward I. In 1315 he witnessed the act of settle- i 
ment of tho Scottish crown by Robert the Bruce at Ayr. 

His son, Sir David de Wemyss, was one of the patriotic no- 
bles who subscribed the famous letter to the Pope in 1320, 
asserting the independence tf Scotland; and his son, Sir 
Michael, confirmed all the grants of his predecessors to the 
churches of St. Andrews and Soltray. Tho latter had three 
sons, Sir , David, his heir ; Sir John, who obtained from 
his father tho lands of Rires, and part of Lochoreshire, and 
from Sir Alexander Abernetliy a grant of the barony of Kin- 
caldrum ; and Sir Michael. Sir John, the second son, died in 
1358, leaving a son, Sir David Wemyss, of Riros and Kincal- 
drum, who died before 1373. The son of the latter, Sir John j | 
Wemyss of Rires and Kincaldrum, in virtue of a settlement 
by his uncle, Sir David de Wemyss, sheriff of Fife, succeeded j ; 
to tho family estate in 1375. ! 

This Sir David Wemyss, the elder son of Sir Michael, ' 
had a son, Sir David Wemyss, who was one of the guaran- j i 
tees for the release of David II., and this baron’s son, j 
also named Sir David, was one of the hostages for that 
monarch’s ransom. The latter left a danghter, Margaret, 
married to Sir Patrick de Inclunartine, and by him had a 
daughter, Isabel de Inchmartine, heiress of that barony. 

This last married Sir Alan Erskine, and had two daugh- j 

ters, his co - heiresses, Margaret, wife of Sir John Glen, j 

and Isabel, married to Sir John Wemyss of Rires and Kin- j 

caldrum, the heir male of the family. Besides the landB he j 

held from his father, and those disponed to him by his father- j 
in-law, he had extensive grants of lands in Fife and elsewhere, j 
from Robert II. and Robert III. He had three sons, the i j 
second of whom, Duncan, was one of the hostages on the j ■ 
liberation of James I., and the third, Alexander, was an- ij | 
cestor of the family of Wemyss of Lathocar, I j j 

The eldest son, Sir David Wemyss, designed Davy of the j 
Wemyss, died in 1461, leaving a son, Sir John de Wemyss, j j 
who was one of the conservators of the treaty with the Eng- ! j 
lish in 1484. He died in 1602, leaving a son, Sir John ; j 
Wemyss of Wemyss, whose fourth son, Thomas Wemyss, was j ! 
ancestor of the family of Wemyss of Winthank or Wemyse j 
Hall. Sir David Wemyss, the eldest son of Sir John, was I 
killed at Flodden in 1513, and Sir David’s eldest son, also Sir 
David Wernyss, died in 1544. Sir John Wemyss, the eldest snr- j 
viving son, repulsed the English who landed in Fife in 1647, 
and in 1556, when the queen regent proposed that the landed 
property of the country should be taxed for the pay of a stand- 
ing force, about 300 of the barons assembled in Edinburgn, 
and sent the lairds of Wemyss and Calder to remonstrate against | 
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ber design, which she was forced to abandon. In 1659 he was 
constituted lieutenant of Fife, Kinross, and Clackmannan. 
He entered into the association in support of Queen Mary at 
Hamilton, 8th May 1668, and died in January 1572. His 
eldest son, Sir DaVid Wemy as, was ancestor of the families 


ship married, secondly, Mary, the elder of the two daughter* 
and coheirs. of Sir John RobinBon of Farningwood, county 
of Northampton, baronet, without issue; and, thirdly, in 
July 1716, Elizabeth, fourth daughter of the seventh Lord 
Sinclair, and by her he had two daughters, FAixaheth, coun- 


of Bogie, baronets, and of some families of the name in 1 tess of Sutherland, and Margaret, countess of Moray. 


Ireland. Sir John Wemyss, the eldest son, was concerned in 
the Raid of Ruthven, hut received a pardon. He had a char- 
ter of his . lands of Wemyss, Elcho, &c., uniting them into 
the barony of Wemyss, 10th May 1589, and obtained from 
the duke of Lennox a grant of the admiralty betwixt the wa- 
ter of Leven and Dysart in 1610. He died in 1616. 

Sir John Wemyss of Wemyss, his eldest surviving son, 
the eighteenth in direct descent from Hugo, the son of Gilli- 
michael, was created a baronet of Nova Scotia, 29th May 
1625, and had a charter of the barony of Now Wemyss in 
that province. On 1st April 1628 he was raised to the peer- 
age by the title of Lord Wemyss of Elcho, and 25th June 
1633, when Charles I. was in Scotland, lie was advanced to 
the title of earl of Wemyss, Lord Elcho and Methil, by pa- 
tent to him and his heirs male for ever. His lordship was 
high-commissioner to the General Assembly that met at Ed- 
inburgh, 28d July 1641, and the same year was constituted a 
privy councillor by parliament, and one of the committee of 
estates, also in 1644. He died 22d November 1G49. He 
had one son and five daughters. 

The son, David, second earl of Wemyss, had a son, David, 
Lord Elcho, and four daughters, but his children having all 
died except the youngest daughter, Lady Margaret, he made 
a resignation of his titles, and obtained a new putent of 
them, 3d August 1672, in her favour and the heirs male of 
her body ; which failing, to the heirs of entail contained in 
her contract of marriage, with the former precedency. Be- 
sides building a commodious harbour at Metblic, he greatly 
improved his fine seat of Wemyss, and died in June 1679. 

His only surviving daughter, Margaret, countess of We- 
myss, married, first, Sir James Wemyss of Caskieberry, who 
was created Lord Burntisland for bis life only, 15th April 
1672, to whom she had, with two daughters, Anne, countess 
of Leven and Melville, and Margaret, countess of Northesk, 
one son, David, third earl of Wemyss. She married, second- 
ly, George, first earl of Cromarty, without issue. She died 
in 1705, and Lord Cromarty erected a bronze statue to her 
memory. 

David, third earl of Wemyss, took the oaths and his seat 
in parliament, 28th June 1705. The same year he was 
sworn a privy councillor, and nominated one of the commis- 
sioners for the treaty of Union. The following year ho was 
appointed high-admiral of Scotland, an office which was 
abolished by the Union, which he steadily supported in par- 
liament. He was chosen one of the first sixteen representa- 
tive Scots peere, 18th February 1707, and was constituted 
vice-admiral of Scotland, by commission from Prince George 
of Denmark, high-admiral of Great Britain. He was also 
nominated one of his royal highness’ council. At the gen- 
eral election of 1708, the earl of Wemyss was rechosen one 
of the sixteen representative peers. He died 15th March 
1720. He married, first, in 1697, Lady Anne Douglas, old- 
est daughter of William first duke of Queensberry, by whom 
he had two sons, David, Lord Elcho, who died of a malig- 
nant fever, 16th December 1715, before he had completed 
his 17th year, and James, fourth earl of Wemyss. The 
oountess’ fate was a very melancholy one. On 18th Febru- 
ary 1700, she was engaged in secret prayer, when her clothes 
accidentally caught fire, and she was so severely scorched 
that she. expired on the 2Sd of tho same month. His lord- 


James, fourth earl, born in 1699, is described as having 
been “ a man of merit, universal benevolence and hospitality, 
the delight both of small and great.” He married Janet, 
only daughter and heiress of the well-known Colonel Clmr- 
teris of Amisfield, and died 21st' March 1766. He had three 
sons and four daughters. 

David, Lord Elcho, the eldest son, when a young man -of 
24 yearn of age, engaged in the rebellion of 1745. He was 
colonel of the first troop of horse-guards of Prince Charles, 
ami after the battle of Cullodcn, made bis escape to the con- 
tinent. He was attainted by act of parliament, and of course 
could not succeed to tho titles of his family on bis father's 
death. These consequently became dormant till he himself 
died in 1787, when they became vested in his next brother, 
Francis, fifth earl of Wemyss. This nobleman succeeded to 
the great property and extensive estates of his maternal 
grandfather, Colonel Charteris of Amisfield, who, by settle- 
ment dated 5th June 1729, granted and disponed his whole 
estate, real and personal, both in England and Scotland, in 
his favour and the heirs of his body, with remainder to 
tho Hon. James Wemyss, his immediate younger brother, 
and the heirs of his body, those succeeding assuming the 
name and arms of Charteris. In 1771 the Hon. Francis 
Wemyss obtained an act of parliament authorising him to do 
so, notwithstanding the descent to him or his heirs of the 
honour and title of earl of WemyBs, or any other. 

The lion. James Wemyss, the younger brother and 
third son of the fourth earl of Wemyss, entered tho royal 
navy at an early age, and in 1745 was appointed a lieuten- 
ant. On the death of his father in 1766, lie, by a family ar- 
rangement, succeeded to the estate of Wemyss, which previ- 
ously had descended to the eldest son. He was elected M.P. 
for the county of Fife in 1762, and for the county of Suther- 
land in 1768, in 1774, and 1780. He died in 1786, and was 
succeeded by his eldest surviving son, William Wemyss of 
Wemyss. This gentleman obtained an ensign’s commission 
in the Coldstream. guards in Juno 1777, and in 1779, being a 
nephew of the last earl of Sutherland, lie raised the Suther- 
land fencible regiment of 1,000 rajik and file in twelve days, 
and bad the temporary rank of colonel in the army conferred 
upon him. When that regiment was reduced in 1783, he 
obtained the rank of captain in the army. At the general 
election in 1784, he was chosen M.P. for the county of Suth- 
erland, and iu 1786 appointed dcputy-adjntant-general in 
Scotland, witli the rank of major in the army. In 1787 he 
resigned his scat for Sutherland, and was elected for tho 
county of Fife, also in 1790 and 1807. By commission dated 
in May 1798, he had the appointment of deputy- admiral 
from Pettycurand Kinghorn, including both sides of tho Tay 
as far as the wuter of Alla, the island of May, and the whole 
islands within these bounds. In 1791 he received the brevet 
rank of lieutenant-colonel. On the commencement of the 
war with France in 1793, he again raised the Sutherland 
fencible regiment, of which he was constituted colonel, and 
in 1795 he had the rank of colonel in the army. In 1798 
the regiment volunteered their services to assist in quelling 
the Irish rebellion, and in June of that year Colonel Wemyss 
wa 9 promoted to the rank of major-general commanding at 
Drogheda. In the following month he defeated the rebels 
| near Ardee, and in August he was placed on the Irish statf 
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In 1800 h« raised the 93d foot, and of that regiment he was 
made colonel in 1800. In May 1803 he was appointed major- 
general on the North British staff, and in Nov. 1805, he was 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant-general. He married the 
daughter of Sir William Erskine of Torrie, and was succeed- 
ed by his eldest son, James Erskine Wernyss of Wemyss, 
born in 1789, the 25th proprietor of the estate of Wemyss, in 
direct descent from Hugo the son of Gillimichael, 4th earl of 
Fife. He entered the navy, and rose to the rank of rear- 
admiral, and was M.P. for Fifeshire from 1820 to 1830, and 
from 1832 to 1847. He married iii 1829, Lady Emma Hay, 
daughter of the 16th earl of Errol. On hia death, in 1854, 
he was succeeded by his son, James Hay Wernyss, Esq., horn 
in 1829, married in 1855, Millicent, 2d daughter of Hon. John 
Kennedy Erskine and Lady Augusta Fitzclarencc. He en- 
tered the navy in 1841, and retired in 1848. Elected M.P. 
for Fifeshire in 1859. 

Francis, 5th carl of Wemyss, horn Oct. 21, 1723, after 
being educated at Eton college, travelled on the continent, 
and returned to Scotland in 1744. He purchased several 
estates in East Lothian, where he built Amisfield House, and 
the magnificent seat of Gosford. Ho died at Gosford, Aug. 
24, 1808, in his 85th year. By his countess, Lady Cathe- 
rine Gordon, 6th daughter of the 2d duke of Gordon, ho had 
one son and five daughters. Francis, Lord Elcho, the son, 
born at Edinburgh Jan. 31, 1749, was chosen M.P. for the 
Haddington burghs at the general election in 1780, and re- 
chosen in 1784. In his later years ho devoted his attention 
principally to agricultural pursuits. He predeceased his fa- 
ther, at Amisfield House, Jan. 20, 1808, in his 59th year. 
Ho married, July 18, 1771, Miss Susan Tracy Keck, then 
one of the maids of honour to Queen Charlotte, and second 
daughter of Anthony Tracy Keck, of Great Tew, in the county 
of Oxford, and by her he had one son and four daughters. 

Francis, sixth earl of Wemyss, Lord Elcho’s orly son, born 
April 15, 1772, was an officer in the army and aide-de-camp 
to his grand-uncle, Lord Adam Gordon, commander-in-chief 
of the forces in Scotland, from 1793 to 1797. In 1808 ho 
succeeded his grandfather as earl of Wemyss, and on the 
death of the fourth duke of Quecnsberry in December 1810, 
he also became earl of March, viscount of Peebles, and Lord 
Douglas of Niedpath, Lyne, and Munard, inheriting the 
barony of Niedpath, and the extensive property belonging to 
. bis grace in the county of Peebles. He was lord-lieutenant 
of Peebles-shire and a deputy-lieutenant of Haddingtonshire, 
and in 1821 he was created Baron Wemyss of Wemyss in the 
peerage of the United Kingdom. He died 28th June, 1853. He 
married 31st May 1794, Margaret, fourth daughter of Walter 
Campbell, Esq. of Shawfield, and had 2 sons and 8 daughters. 

The elder son, Francis Wemyss Charteris Douglas, 7th 
earl of Wemyss and 2d earl of Wemyss and March, born in 
1796, was in August 1853 appointed lord-lieutenant of Pee- 
bles-shire. He married in 1817 Lady Louisa Bingham, 4th 
daughter of Richard, 2d earl of Lucan, by whom ho lias had 
5 sons and 2 daughters. The eldest son, the Hon. Francis 
Wemyss Charteris, M.P., 1875, Lord Elcho, was born Aug. 4, 1818, 
and married Aug. 29, 1843, Lady Anne Frederica Anson, 2d 
daughter of the 1st carl of Llchlleld, by whom he has Issue. 

A baronetcy of Nova Scotia was, in 1703, conferred by 
Queen Anne on Sir James Wemyss of Bogie, Fifeshire, de- 
scended from the 2d son of Sir David de Wemyss, progenitor 
of the earls of Wemyss, by patent, to him and his heirs male 
whomsoever. On the death of Sir James, 3d baronet, with- 
out issue, the representation in the male line devolved on the 
descendant of the 1st baronet’s next brother, Henry, Sir James 


Wemyss, writer to the signet, Edinburgh, son of the Rev 
James Wemyss, minister of Burntisland, who died in 1821 
On the death of this gentleman, 4th barbnet, unmarried 
Dec. 31, 1849, the title devolved on his kinsman, Sir John 
Wemyss, born Aug. 1, 1830, a merchant of Berhampore, 
Bengal, eldest son of John Wemyss, Esq., writer in Kirk- 
caldy, cousin-german of Sir James Wemyss, 4th baronet. 
Sir John, 5th baronet, was served heir to the baronetcy in the 
court of the sheriff of chancery at Edinburgh, Oct. 1, 1858, 

WHITEFOORD, Caleb, an eminent wit and 
satirical poet, was born at Edinburgh in 1734. 
He was the only son of Colonel Charles White- 
foord, 5th regiment of foot, third son of Sir 
Adam Whitefoord, ar\ Ayrshire baronet. He com- 
pleted his education at the university of his native 
city. His father intended him for the church, 
but to the clerical profession he entertained such 
strong objections, that the colonel was obliged to 
relinquish his design. He was in consequence 
sent to London, and placed in the counting-house 
of Mr. Archibald Stewart, a wine merchant in 
York Buildings, where he remained about four 
years. While in this situation his father died in 
Galway in Ireland, leaving the principal part of 
his fortune to him and his sister, Mrs. Smith. 
Shortly after, Mr. Whitefoord went to France, 
where he resided about two years, until he came 
of age. On his return to England lie commenced 
business in the wine trade, in Craven Street, 
Strand, in partnership with a gentleman of the 
! name of Brown. Possessing strong natural tal- 
ents, with wit, learning, and taste, he was well 
fitted to shine as ail author, but ho had no ambi- 
tion for literary distinction. All he seemed anxi- 
ous about was to be admitted to the intercourse of 
such men as Johnson, Reynolds, Goldsmith, Gar- 
rick, Foote, and other choice spirits of that day. 
Having accidentally formed an acquaintance with 
Mr. Woodfall the printer, at the solicitation of that 
gentleman he became a frequent contributor of 
short satirical pieces, both in prose and verse, to 
the ‘ Public Advertiser,’ which attracted consider- 
able notice for their humour and singularity. So 
careless, however, was ho about the reputation 
which they brought him, that, as soon as dismissed 
from his pen, he took no farther concern about 
them, but left them exposed and deserted, till Al- 
mond and Dcbrett sought after, and gave them a 
place in that appropriate asylum, * The Foundling 
Asylum for Wit.’ Ho was the originator of that 
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numerous clasB of whimsical conceits and pleasan- 1 
tries, at one time so much in vogue, under the titles 
of Ship News Extraordinary, Cross Readings, Er- 
rors of the Press, &c., and of course had many 
imitators. The shafts of his ridicule were so hap- 
pily directed against the petitions, remonstrances, 
and grievances of Wilkes, and the other levellers 
of the day, that they attracted the notice of the 
ministry, and he was requested by a person high 
in office to write a pamphlet on the subject of the 
misunderstanding which then subsisted betwixt 
Great Britain and Spain, relative to the Falkland 
Islands. He declined the task himself, but re- 
commended Dr. Johnson as the ablest person for 
the purpose. The latter was accordingly employ- 
ed, and soon after produced his celebrated publi- 
cation, entitled ‘Thoughts on the late Transactions 
respecting Falkland Islands.’ Adam Smith used 
to say, that though the wits and authors heartily 
hated each other, they all had a regard for Mr. 
Whitefoord. Garrick and Foote had long been at 
variance, but Mr. Whitefoord contrived to bring 
them together to a dinner at his house, and so 
complete was the reconciliation between them, 
that Garrick actually lent Foote £500 to repair 
his theatre in the Hay market. 

When commissioners were appointed to meet at 
Paris to treat of a general peace with America, 
after the separation of the colonies from the mo- 
ther country, Mr. Whitefoord’s intimacy with Mr. 
Oswald and Dr. Franklin led to his being selected 
for the post of secretary to the British commission. 
After the signature on November 30, 1782, of the 
preliminary articles declaratory of the indepen- 
dence of the United States, Mr. Oswald returned 
to London, but Mr. Whitefoord remained at Paris 
several months longer as secretary to Mr. Fitz- 
herberl, afterwards Lord St. Helen’s, the minister 
charged to negotiate the definitive treaties of 
peace. Three of these treaties are in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Whitefoord. His services on this 
occasion entitled him to some recompense from 
government ; but Lord Shelburne having resigned 
before his return from the continent, his claim was 
rejected by the Coalition administration ; nor was 
it till seven years after that a small pension was 
granted to him by his majesty. So high was the 
opinion generally entertained of his literary -and 


scientific acquirements, that the Royal Societies 
of London and Edinburgh, the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, the Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, 
and the Arcadian Society of Rome, admitted him 
a member of their respective bodies. He died in 
1809, aged 75. He married rather late in life, and 
left four children. He was a member of the Lit- 
erary Club founded by I)r. Johnson, and his char- 
acter is faithfully delineated by Goldsmith in his 
well-known poem entitled ‘ The Retaliation.’ 

Whytk-M klvillk, the name of an old family in Fifeshire, 
proprietors of the estate of Bennochy, parish of Kirkcaldy. 

Matthew Whyte of Maw, living temp. James III. and James 
IV., had a charter under the great seal, dated June 22, 1492, 
“terrarum do Kihnaron.” 

John Whyte, younger son of David Whyte of Maw, had a 
son, also named John Whyte, a merchant in Kirkcaldy, whose 
son, Robert Whyte, also a merchant in Kirkcaldy, and 
the first provost of that royal burgh, purchased Bennochy. 
Robert’s son, John Whyte, Esq. of Bennochy, married, for his 
first wife, Jane, daughter of Thomas Melville, Esq. of Mur- 
docairuy, and died in 1GU5. 

His elder son, Robert Whyte, Esq. of Bennochy, advocate, 
died in 1714, having had 2 sons, George and Robert, ami 2 
daughters, Jean, married to Ramsay of Balmain, and Helen, 
wife of Andrew Melville, Esq., of the family of Carnbee, and 
the mother of General Robert Melville of Stratlikinnes. 

The elder son, George Whyte, Esq. of Bennochy, died in 1728. 

He was succeeded by his brother, Robert Whyte, of Ben- 
nochy, M.D., an eminent physician, born at Edinburgh, Sep- 
tember 6, 1714, six months after his father’s death. He 
studied at the university of St. Andrews, and having taken his 
degree of M. A., commenced the study of medicine at Edinburgh, 
and completed it at Loudon, Paris, and Leyden. In 1786 he 
had the degree of doctor of medicine conferred on him by the 
university of Rheims, and also received the same honour, on his 
return, from the university of St. Andrews. In 1737 he was 
admitted a licentiate of medicine by the Royal College of 
physicians in Edinburgh, when lie settled in practice in that 
city, and the year following ho became a fellow of the same 
college. In 1747 he was appointed professor of the Insti- 
tutes of Medicine in the university of Edinburgh. In 1752 
he was elected fellow of the Royal Society of London ; in 
1761 he was nominated first physician to the king in Scot- 
land, an oftico which was created for him; and in 17G4 was 
chosen president of the Royal Collego of physicians at Edin- 
burgh. Dr. Whyte died of a complication of chronical ail- 
ments, April 15, 17G6. He was twice married. His first 
wife was sister of General Robertson, governor of New York. 
By lier he had two children, both of whom died in infancy. 
His 2d wife was sister of James Balfour, Esq. of Pilrig, and 
by her, who died in 1764, he had 14 children, six of whom 
only survived him, three sons and three daughters.— -His 
works are: An Essay on the Vital and other involuntary 
Motions of Animals. . Edin. 1751, 8vo.— An Essay on the 
Virtues of Lime-Water and Soap in the Cure of Stone. 
Edin. 1752, 12mo. — Physiological Essays on the Causes 
which promote the circulation of the Fluids in the very small 
Vessels of Animals. On the Sensibility and Irritability of 
the Parts of Men and other Animals ; occasioned by Dr. 
Haller’s Treatise on these Subjects. Edin. 1755, 12m*.— 
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Observations on the Nature, Causes, and Cure of Nervous, 
Hypochondriac, or Hysteric Disorders; to which are prefixed 
some Remarks on the Sympathy of the Nerves. Edin. 1765, 
8vo.— Observations on the Dropsy of the Brain. Edin. 1768. 
This work did not appear till two years after his death, when 
all his other works were collected and published in one vol- 
ume, 4to, under the direction of his son and his intimate 
friend, Sir John Pringle. — Besides the works mentioned, he 
wrote many valuable papers, particularly in the Philosophical 
Transactions, the Medical Essays, the Medical Observations, 
and the Physical and Literary Essays. 

Dr. Whyte’s eldest son, Robert Whyte, Esq. of Bennocky, 
died at Naples, unmarried, soon after his father. He was 
succeeded by his brother, John Whyte Melville, Esq. of Ben- 
nochy and Strathkinnes, born Feb. 27, 1755. Mr. Whyte 
Melville married in 1781, Elizabeth, youngest daughter of 
Archibald M'Gilchrist, Esq. of North Bar, Renfrewshire, and 
had 2 sons, Robert and John, and 4 daughters. He died in 
May, 1813. 

His eldest son, Robert Whyte Melville, Esq. of Bennochy 
and Strathkinnes, born Aug. 12, 1794, died, unmarried, 
Feb. 26, 1818. 

He was succeeded by his brother, John Whyte Melville, 
Esq. of Bennochy and Strathkinnes, born in 1797; educated 
at Eton, and Trinity college, Cambridge; formerly in the 
12th Lancers, and afterwards major in the Royal Fifcshiro 
yeomanry cavalry; a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant for 
Fifeshire; married in 1819 Lady Catharine Anno Sarah Os- 
borne, youngest daughter of the 5th duke of Leeds; issue, 
with 2 daughters, a son, George John, born in 1821, at one 
lime lieutenant and captain Coldstream guards, married 
Charlotte, daughter of first Lord Bateman. 

Wigton, Earl of, a title in the peerage of Scotland, (dor- 
mant since 1747,) conferred 19th March 1606, on John, sixth 
Lord Fleming and Cumbernauld (see vol. ii. page 221). He 
died in April 1619, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
John, second earl of Wigton, who, in 1640, was one of the 
committee of estates, and in 1641 was appointed a privy 
councillor by parliament. Nevertheless, he entered heartily 
into the association to support the cause of diaries I., framed 
at his house of Cumbernauld, Lanarkshire, in January of the 
latter year. He died 7th May, 1650. By his countess, 
Lady Margaret Livingstone, second daughter of the first earl 
of Linlithgow, ho had, with three daughters, two sons, John, 
third earl of Wigton, and the Hon. Sir William Fleming. 
The latter, in September 1640, was by the Scotch army sent 
to King Charles I., with the conditions whereon they would 
agree to a pacification, which led to the treaty of Ripon ; and 
in 1648 he was dispatched to invite Prince Charles to come 
to Scotland. He was gentleman usher to diaries I., and 
chamberlain of the household to Charles II. 

John, third earl of Wigton, when Lord Fleming, joined the 
marquis of Montrose. He was at the battle of Philiphaugh 
m 1645, and escaped with the marquis to the highlands, 
where he was concealed for some time. He died in February 
1665. 

His eldest son, John, fourth earl of Wigton, died April 
1668, leaving only a daughter, Lady Jean, countess of Pan- 
mure, and was succeeded by his brother William, fifth earl of 
Wigton. This nobleman was a privy councillor to Charles 
II., sheriff of the county and governor of the castle of Dum- 
barton. He died in April 1681. He married Lady Henriet 
Seton, eldest daughter of the second earl of Dunfermline, and 
by her had two sons and one daughter, Lady Mary, wife of 


the Hon. Harry Maule of Kelly, and mother of William, eari 
of Panmure. 

The elder son, John, sixth earl of Wigton, after the Revo- 
lution, attended James VII. at St. Germains. He opposed 
the treaty of union in the parliament of 1706, voting against 
every article ; and, on the breaking out of the rebellion of 
1715, he was committed prisoner to the castle of Edinburgh, 
by warrant of Major-general Williams. Tiro court of justi- 
ciary ordained the governor of the castle to set him at liberty 
24th June 1716. In 1736 he was appointed king's chamber- 
lain of Fife. He died at Edinburgh 10th February 1744, in 
his 71st year, and was succeeded by his brother Charles, 
seventh earl of Wigton. The latter died, unmarried, 26th 
May 1747, when the title beenme dormant, and the family 
estates devolved on his niece, Lady Clementina, second 
daughter of the sixth earl, and wife of Charles, tenth Lord 
Elpliinston. Her grandson, Admiral the Hon. Charles El- 
phlnston Fleming, M.P. for Stirlingshire, and governor of 
Greenwich Hospital, who died in 1840, inherited the family 
estates of Cumbernauld and Biggar. 

The title of earl of Wigton was assumed by Charles Ross 
Fleming, M.D. of Dublin, claiming to be nearest male heir, 
and after his death, 18th October 1769, by his son, Hamil- 
ton Fleming, an officer in the 13th regiment of foot, but the 
House of Lords, on petitions to the king being referred to 
them, resolved that they had no right to it, and it is still in 
abeyance. 

WILKIE, William, D.D., author of an epic 
poem, now only known by name, entitled ‘The 
Epigoniad,’ the son of a respectable farmer, was 
born at Echlin, in the parish of Dalmeny, Linlith- 
gowshire, October 5, 1721. He received his ele- 
mentary education at the parish school, and at the 
age of fourteen was sent to the university of Edin- 
burgh. During his attendance at college his father 
died, and left him, with the charge of his mother 
and three sisters, the stock and unexpire'd lease of 
a small farm, at Fisher’s Tryst, a few miles west 
from Edinburgh, the management of which he was 
in consequence obliged to undertake. He conti- 
nued, however, to prosecute his studies in divinity 
till he was licensed to preach the gospel. In May 
1753 he was appointed assistant minister of the 
parish of Ratlio ; and became so great a favourite 
with the carl of Lauderdale, the patron of the 
parish, that, on the death of the incumbent, three 
years afterwards, his lordship conferred on him 
the living. 

While yet a mere youth, he is said to have 
evinced strong indications of poetical talent. In 
the Statistical Account of the parish of Dalmeny, 
there is a copy of some indifferent verses ‘ On a 
Storm,’ alleged to have been written by him when 
in his tenth year ; but with more probability the 
period of their composition may be referred to his 
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sixteenth or seventeenth year. In 1757 i 10 pu b. 


lished at Edinburgh his celebrated epic, entitled 
‘The Epigoniad, a Poem in Nine Books,’ the 
fruit of many years’ study and application. This 
learned poem, which is founded on a subject in 
fhe fourth Iliad of Homer, relative to the sacking 
of Thebes, met with much temporary success in 
Scotland, but in England it had few readers, and 
was very severely handled by the critical and 
monthly reviewers. Nevertheless, the first im- 
pression being soon exhausted, a second edition, 
corrected and improved, was published in 1759, 
to which was added ‘ A Dream, in the Manner of 
Spenser.’ In spite of this lively and elegant apo- 
logy for his Epigoniad, for such it really was, and 
of a letter by Hume in its favour, addressed to the 
editors of the ‘ Critical Review,’ appended to its 
tail, as it were, as boys affix bits of 'paper to a 
kite to make it mount, the work was too cumbrous, 
and had too much of a gravitating tendency ever 
to keep itself before the public, and is now con- 
! signed to undisturbed silence and neglect. 

In 1759 Mr. Wilkie was elected professor of 
natural philosophy in the university of St. An- 
drews, and, 011 removing thither, ho took his sis- 
| ters to reside with him. With about £‘200, which 

j at this period was all he possessed, he purchased 

| a few acres of alfhost waste land in the neighbour- 
hood, and resumed his farming occupations, by 
which, and his frugal habits, he was enabled to 
leave, at his death, property to the amount of 
£3,000. In 1766 the university of St. Andrews 
conferred upon him the degree of D.D. In 1768 
he published a series of Sixteen * Moral Fables, in 
Verse,* dedicated to his early patron the earl of 
Lauderdale; but, though theso pieces possessed 
much propriety of sentiment and ease of expres- 
sion, they did not add to his reputation as a poet. 
Dr. Wilkie died at St. Andrews, after a lingering 
illness, October 10, 1772, in the 51st year of his 
age. Several amusing stories are told of his 
eccentricities. He suffered so much from ague, 
that, to keep up a perspiration, he used to lie in 
bed with no less than two dozen pairs of blankets 
upon him ; and, to avoid all chance of the cold 
damp, he never slept in clean sheets, either at 
home or in a friend’s housol His street dress 
usually consisted of several flaunel jackets, waist- 


coats, and topcoat, and over all a greatcoat and 
gown, which gave him a very grotesque appear- 
ance. Although of parsimonious habits, he had a 
benevolent disposition, and in his latter years 
was in the habit of giving away £20 annually in 
charity, lie was at times so very absent, that lie 
would even forget when in the pulpit to take off 
his hat ; once he forgot to pronounce the blessing 
after public service, and at another time lie dis- 
pensed the Sacrament, without consecrating the 
elements! Added to theso peculiarities, he in- 
dulged in the use of- tobacco to an immoderate 
excess. 

WILKIE, Sm David, a distinguished painter, 
styled by Ilaydon “ the Raffaele of domestic art,” 
was the son of tiie Rev. David Wilkie, minister of 
Cults, near Cupar Fife, where he was born in 
1785. At fifteen years of ago he entered the 
Trustees* Academy at Edinburgh, then under the 
direction of Mr. John Graham, where he remained 
for four years, and during that period he had 
for his fellow-students Sir William Allan, the 
celebrated painter, and John Burnet, who became 
the first engraver in Europe. At nineteen years 
of age Wilkie painted his wonderful picture of the 
‘Fair,’ without having ever seen a picture by 
Teniers. While lie remained at Edinburgh, ho 
also finished a small picture of the ‘ Village Poli- 
ticians,’ for an engraver; and, on repairing to 
London in 1805, with a letter to Mr. Greville, he 
was introduced to tin; earl of Mansfield, who gave 
him a commission for a picture, when he repeated 
the ‘Politicians’ for his lordship, and in the fol- 
lowing year it was exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy. Wilkie, in the meantime, supported him- 
self chiefly by the produce of some of his small 
pictures exposed in a window at Charing-Cross. 
In 1807 he exhibited his ‘ Blind Fiddler,’ painted 
for Sir George Beaumont, now in the National 
Gallery, the surpassing excellence of which at 
once placed him at the head of his own style. In 

1808 he exhibited ‘the Card Players;’ and in 

1809 ‘ the Cut Finger’ and ‘the Rent Day;’ and 
in November of the latter year he was elected an 
Associate of the Royal Academy. In February 
1811 he was made a Royal Academician, and 
gave for his diploma-picture ‘Boys Digging for 
Rats.’ From this time until 1825 he regularly 
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produced and sold at increasing prices, year by 
year, his well-known and most celebrated works, 
most of which have been engraved. The follow- 
ing is a brief enumeration of them:— In 1811, ‘A 
Gamekeeper’ and ‘A Humorous Scene; 1 in 1812, 
1 Blind Man’s Buff,’ a Sketch, and 1 The Village 
Festival,’ now in the National Gallery; in 1813, 
the finished picture of ‘Blind Man’s Buff;’ in 
1814, ‘ The Letter of Introduction,’ and ‘ Duncan 
Gray;’ in 1815, ‘ Distraining for Rent;’ in 1810, 
‘The Rabbit on the Wall;’ in 1817, ‘The Break- 
fast;’ in 1818, ‘The Errand Boy’ and ‘The Ab- 
botsford Family;’ in 1819, ‘The Penny Wedding;’ 
fn 1820, ‘The Reading of the Will;’ in 1821, 
‘ Guess my Name’ and ‘Newsmongers;’ in 1822, 
* Chelsea Pensioners Reading the Gazette of the 
Battle of Waterloo;’ in 1823, ‘ The Parish Beadle;’ 
iii 1824, ‘ Smugglers offering Run Goods for Sale 
or Concealment,’ and ‘ The Cottage Toilet ;’ and, 
in 1825, ‘ The Highland Family.’ 

In the latter year Wilkie lost a considerable 
sum in a speculation in which he had engaged, a 
circumstance that had a visible effect upon his 
constitution, and for the recovery of his health his 
medical attendants advised a tour on the Conti- 
nent. On this occasion he visited Rome and 
Madrid, and was absent for about three years. 
During this period he was not idle ; besides mak- 
ing a great number of studies, he nearly completed 
some pictures both in Italy and Spain. Soon after 
his return in 1828, he began to display a total change 
in the style of his execution, the choice of his sub- 
ject, and the principle of his light and shades. In 
his earlier paintings he adopted the principle of the 
Flemish and Dutch schools. The mingled beau- 
ties of Teniers, Wouvrcmans, and Ostade, were 
present, without the grossness of tlicir subjects, or 
the coarseness of their incidents. He was no 
imitator, however, of any of them. He saw na- 
ture through the same medium through which those 
great artists had contemplated her, and, his judg- 
ment assuring him that the course they pursued 
was correct, he adopted it as his own. In the 
same manner, on arriving amidst the accumulated 
treasures of the Spanish school at Madrid, he was 
struck with admiration at the powerful effects its 
artists had produced; and he resolved on the 
hazardous experiment of resting his future fame 


on a style utterly opposed to that in which he ther 
stood unrivalled amidst European artists. Instead 
of a general breadth of light, he adopted powerfy 
contrasts, in place of rendering his darks valuable 
by the great prevalence of light, he made his bril- 
liancy of light to depend upon the predominance j 
of the dark. The following are the principal pic- j 
tures painted by him in his second style:— ‘The j 
Spanish Posada; ’ 1 The Maid of Saragossa;’ ‘ The j 
Guerilla’s Departure;’ ‘The Guerilla’s Return;’ 
‘John Knox Preaching before Mary Queen of I 
Scots,’ exhibited in 1832; ‘Spanish Monks,’ ex- ; 
hibited in 1833; ‘Not at Home,’ and ‘Spanish j 
Mother and Child,’ in 1834 ; * Columbus,’ in 1835; j 
‘Peep -o’ -day Boys’ Cabin,’ in 1836; ‘Mary 
Queen of Scots escaping from Lochlevcn Castle,’ 

‘ The Cottar’s Saturday Night,’ ‘ The Empress 
Josephine,’ and ‘The Fortune-teller,’ in 1837; ! 

‘ Queen Victoria’s First Council,’ in 1838; ‘The 
Discovery of the Body of Tippoo Saib,’ and 
‘Grace before Meat,’ in 1839; and ‘Benvenuto 
Cellini and the Pope,’ and ‘The Irish Whisky 
Still,’ in 1840. Besides these, he left an unfinished 
picture of ‘ John Knox Administering the Sacra- 
ment,’ one of his principal pictures. ‘ The Preach- 
ing of John Knox,’ which is a most magnificent 
and truly national picture, was purchased by Sir 
Robert Peel at a considerable sum. 

Mr. R. B. Haydon, himself a painter of great 
eminence, thus speaks of Wilkie’s change of style: 

“ He first startled the British artists from their 
absurd excess in imitating Reynolds, by the power 
and beauty of his ‘Village Politicians,’ and found- j 
ed our unrivalled domestic school. Had he per- 
severed in the path which Nature had carved out 
for him, had he wisely gone on adding perfection 
to perfection, there is no calculating on the extent 
of excellence to which he must have carried his 
works, for his invention was flowing and contin- p 
ual, his eye for the quantities of composition 
exquisite, his taste simple, his eagerness for im- 
provement great, and, at that time, his industry 
iycessant; but, alas! he soon observed that power 
and competence were seldom obtained in England 
by inventive art, and having a great relish for so- 
ciety, where a man can hardly keep to a great 
and solitary principle, he listened to the flatteries 
of those who wished to have their heads immor- 
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talized by the hand of him who was so celebrated 
in Europe for his own peculiar department. This 
was the origin of that singular and unfortunate 
change in his progress, and he soon began to prefer 
the more profitable ease and lazy luxury of por- 
trait to the energy of invention, the industry of 
selecting models, and the inadequate reward for 
his earlier and more beautiful works. From por- 
trait, the full size, the transition seemed to Wilkie 
easy into 4 high art but here, again, his igno- 
rance of the naked form, his want of poetry of 
ij mind, proved him to be more unqualified than for 
1 1 elevated portrait ; and, with the single exception 
j! of Knox, his attempts in that style were painful.” 

; I On the death of Sir Thomas Lawrence, J anuary 

I J 7, 1830, Wilkie, through the influence of the late 
j; Sir William Knighton, was appointed principal 
jj painter in ordinary to his majesty, and sergeant- 
j painter to the king. At this time he was busily 
employed upon his portrait of George IV. in the 
Highland costume, and on his picture of the Re- 
ception of his Majesty at llolyrood-house. O11 
the accession of William IV., who had a great re- 
gard for him, his appointments were continued, 
and in 1836 he was knighted. When Queen Vic- 
toria came to the throne, Sir David was honoured 
by sittings from her majesty for his elaborate pic- 
ture of her first councrl, and also with a few for a 
portrait of herself. But he was not commanded 
to execute any of the numerous likcucsses of the 
monarch which are usually called for at the com- 
mencement of a new reign, aud the performance 
of which is generally held to be the privilege of 
the painter to the court. This apparent neglect 
wounded the sensitive mind of Sir David, but the 
impression was soon effaced by the amiable consi- 
deration of his royal mistress, who sent him on a 
mission to Constantinople, to paint the portrait of 
the sultan for the royal collection. After visiting 
Syria and Egypt, he arrived at Malta on board 
the Oriental steamer, on his return to England, in 
perfect health and high spirits, having everywhere 
been received with the honours due to his genius. 
During his absence from England he had been 
busily employed, and his portfolio was filled with 
materials for future pictures. One of his last 
works was a portrait of Mehemet Ali. At Malta 
he was induced by the climate to partake too in- 

Li 


cautiously of fruit, and he increased the feverish 
disposition which ensued by resorting to the cool- 
ing effects of ice. After leaving the island, his 
illness increased so much that he was for two days 
confined to his cabin. On the night of the 31st of 
May the Oriental entered Gibraltar Bay, and, 
having received the mail on board, made sail for 
England, no one having been permitted to go on 
shore. Shortly after the ship had got under 
weigh, at six o’clock on the morning of June 1, 
his companion, Mr. Woodburnc, went into Sir 
David’s berth, to request him to come up and 
breakfast with the company. Sir David replied 
that he would probably do so, but would like first 
to sec the doctor. Mr. Gattie, a medical gentle- 
man, was called for the purpose, but he was so 
much alarmed by Sir David’s appearance, that ho 
sought the assistance of the medical attendant of 
Sir James Carnac from Bombay, who was one of 
the passengers. The latter accordingly visited 
the patient, and lie agreed with Mr. Gattie 
that lie was in great danger. All the rem- 
edies within their reach were applied by the med- 
I ical gentlemen, and every exertion was used to 
save the illustrious sufferer, but without avail. Sir 
David gradually sunk; he became unconscious 
about half-past seven, and at eight o’clock he died, 
June 1, 1841, in the 55th year of his age. At the 
request of the passengers the vessel put back to 
Gibraltar, but, owing to the strictness of the qua- 
rantine laws, and the dread of the plague, the body 
was not allowed to be sent on shore for interment, 
and it was judged best to commit the remains of 
the great painter to the deep, which was done in 
the most solemn and impressive manner, as the 
Oriental stood out of the bay on her way to Eng- 
land. 

Sir David Wilkie was never married. He re- 
sided of late years in the neighbourhood of Ken- 
sington, his establishment being superintended by 
a most amiable, affectionate, and devoted sister, 
lie had also a brother, Mr. Thomas Wilkie, a 
merchant in the city. 44 In private life,” says Mr. 
Ilaydon, 44 his character was simple, honourable, J 
prudent, and decorous; a tender heart was con- ; 
coaled by a timid manner, which to strangers , 

I more than bordered on apparent coldness. He j 
had been a dutifnl son, an affectionate brother, j 
2 s 1 
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and was an attached friend. His address was re- 
served, as if he feared to offend more than he 
wished to please. His early struggles had taught 
him submission and docility, which he never lost 
even in the society of his equals. His education 
had been imperfect, but his great capacity, sound 
common sense, and shrewd observation, made 
him a delightful companion with an intimate 
friend. Though in private life he was always con- 
sistent in the practice of his art, he betrayed a 
perpetual appetite for new modes. He was not 
only at the mercy of his own whims, but of those 
of infinitely inferior men, and, like Reynolds, be- 
lieved every night he had hit the right thing, 
which the first ray of the morning sun dispelled 
like a vapour.” A writer in the Times, after giv- 
ing a short sketch of his life, says: — “ He was 
fond of amusing himself occasionally, when in the 
society of his literary and artistic friends, in the 
representation .tableaux vivans , an amusement 
extremely characteristic of his long and unvary- 
ing habit of observation, which appears to have 
been one of the qualities for which he was most 
remarkable. At such periods he would propose a 
subject, and by the use of costumes and draperies, 
of which he possessed a large store, and the judi- 
cious application and management of light, im- 
press an effect upon the eye similar to that pro- 
duced by the pictures of many of the great masters. 
A close and careful observation of every variety 
of composition or of form always preceded the 
production of his greater works, more especially 
those which he painted in what may be termed 
his first style. Every article of furniture depict- 
ed, or of accessory, however minute or humble, 
introduced into his composition, was modelled or 
carved for the purpose, and each was transferred 
to the canvass from the thing itself. Nor was the 
perspective less accurately considered, for the in- 
teriors we see in his pictures, conveying to the 
eyes such exactness of delineation, were the faith- 
ful transcripts of the models he had already 
planned and procured to be executed for him. 
Early habits of care in pecuniary matters led him, 
as he advanced in life, to a rigidness of expendi- 
ture bordering on parsimony, but his warmth of 
heart and affection for his family prompted his aid 
to them, when wanted, with unsparing liberality. 


In his intercourse with society he would freely 
state his opinions, and though ho was careful not 
to offend the prejudices of others, he never shrank 
from a plain and straightforward assertion of his 
views. Ho who sought his professional advice 
was sure to have a courteous reception, and could 
never leave him without benefiting by his judg- 
ment. No petty feeling of jealousy induced him 
to withhold his stores of knowledge, nor could his 
profound intimacy with the principles of his art 
ever render him impatiept of the task of giving to 
his less gifted brethren the results of his study, or 
the fruits of his experience. His strong natural 
sense, his shrewdness of remark, and his quiet 
vein of humour, rendered his conversation as in- 
structive as it was agreeable ; so much so, indeed, 
that George Column, on one occasiorf, observed to 
a mutual friend, that “ That Scotchman’s conver- 
sation was worth a guinea an hour, for his sly wit 
and acute observation.” Ilis portrait is sub- 
joined. 





Sir David Wilkie’s unfinished works and origi- 
nal sketches were exposed to sale in May 1842, 
and brought the sum of £6,663 14s 6d. The salt’ 
lasted six days. A memoir of his life was pub- 
lished in 1844 by Allan Cunningham. 
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WILLIAM I., Kino op Scots, styled William 
Iho Lion, from being the first Scottish monarch 


who assumed tho figure of a lion rampant on his 
shield, grandson of David I., and brother of Mal- 
colm IV., was born in 1143. He succeeded to 
the throne in 1165, and soon after he repaired to 
the English court, to endeavour to obtain from 
Henry II. of England the restoration of the terri- 
tory of Northumberland, which had been relin- 
quished by Malcolm. Henry put him off with 
fair promises, and, at length, finding all his soli- 
citations fruitless, William sent ambassadors to 
France, in 1168, and concluded a treaty with the 
French king against England. In 1172 he joined 
with Richard, Cceur de Lion, in a confederacy 
against the English monarch, father of that prince, 
who promised to restore to him the earldom of 
Northumberland, and to give to his brother, Da- 
vid, tho earldom of Cambridge. In accordance 
with this agreement, William invaded England. 
He divided his army into three columns ; the first 
of which laid siege to Carlisle, the second he him- 
j self led into Northumberland, and his brother, 
i David, advanced with the third into Leicester- 
shire. After reducing the castles of Burgh, Ap- 
pleby, and Warkworth, William joined that divi- 
sion of his army which was besieging Carlisle. 
The place was already so much weakened, that 
the governor had agreed to surrender it by a cer- 
tain day, provided it was not previously relieved ; 
on which the king, leaving some troops to continue 
tho siege, invested the castle with part of the 
forces under his command, at the same time send- 
ing a strong reinforcement to his brother David. 
At this juncture, when his army was so much re- 
duced, he received intelligence that a strong body 
of English were on their march to surprise him. 
Retiring to Alnwick, he laid siege to that place ; 
but was unexpectedly attacked by 400 Yorkshire 
horsemen, who, disguising themselves in Scottish 
habits, had approached his camp unobserved. 
William mistook them for a party of his own 
stragglers returning loaded with spoil; but the 
display of the English banners soon undeceived 
him. On perceiving his error, he gallantly charged 
the enemy at the head of sixty horse ; but being 
overpowered by numbers, he was taken prisoner 
and conveyed to Richmond castle. He was then 


carried in chains before Henry, at Northampton, 
and ordered to be sent to the castle of Falaise in 
Normandy, where he was confined with other 
state prisoners. Towards the close of the year he 
regained his liberty, but only by consenting to do 
homage to Henry for Scotland and all his other 
possessions ; and, as a security, he was obliged to 
deliver into tho hands of the English monarch the 
castles of Roxburgh, Berwick, Jedburgh, Edin- 
burgh, and Stirling. David, the king’s brother, 
with twenty barons, who were present at the sign- 
ing of this convention, were given to Henry as 
hostages on the occasion. This took place in 
1171, and in the succeeding year, William, with 
the clergy and barons, did homage to Henry at 
York. 

In 1188 the bishop of Durham was sent by 
Henry into Scotland to levy a contribution for the 
Holy War; and the restitution of the castles of 
Roxburgh and Berwick were offered to William, 
to induce him to give the tenths of his kingdom 
for the purpose; but the Scottish clergy and barons 
assembled in parliament, indignantly refused their 
consent, declaring that “ they would not pay, al- 
though both kings should have sworn to levy 
them.” On the death of Henry in 1189, Richard, 
his successor, having resolved on an expedition 
into the Holy Land, that he might secure the 
quiet of his dominions in his absence, determined 
upon making the Scots his friends, and restored to 
William all the rights and territories which had 
been wrested from him during the reign of his 
father. For this William agreed to pay ten thou- 
sand merks sterling. The treaty entered into be- 
tween the two monarchs on this occasion is still 
extant. In it Richard acknowledges that “all 
the conventions and acts of submission from Wil- 
liam to the crown of England had been extorted 
from him by unprecedented writings and duresse;” 
and thus was Scotland restored to her indepen- 
dence, of which she had been temporarily deprived, 
by measures, on the part of Henry, which even the 
English themselves considered as forced and un- 
just. William continued a faithful ally of Richard, 
and when the latter was imprisoned by the em- 
peror of Germany, on his return from Palestine, 
the king of Scotland sent an army to assist his 
regency against his brother John, who had usurped 
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the throne of England. After the death of Rich- 
ard, William demanded restitution from King 
John of the three northern counties of England, 
which the latter refused to deliver up. In 1209 
both monarchs assembled their forces on the bor- 
ders ; but the barons of both countries interfered, 
and succeeded in adjusting, without bloodshed, 
the differences between them. William died at 
Stirling, December 2, 1214, and was interred in 
the Abbey of Arbroath. He married, in 1186, 
Ermingarde, daughter of Richard, viscount do 
Beaumont, and was succeeded by his son, Alex- 
ander II. 

WILLISON, John, an eminent divine and re- 
ligious writer, was born in 1680, and from an 
early age was intended by his parents for the 
church. After completing his regular course of 
academical education, he entered on the study of 
divinity, and having been duly licensed, he became, 
in 1703, minister of Brechin, in consequence of a 
unanimous call which he received from that town. 
Shortly after, the popularity he had acquired by 
his abilities as a preacher, with the simplicity and 
purity of his manners, and the gentleness and 
benevolence of his disposition, caused him to be 
invited to supply a vacancy at Dundee, where lie 
spent the remainder of his life. He now took a 
prominent part in all public discussions regarding 
ecclesiastical affairs, and showed himself, in parti- 
cular, opposed to the exercise of patronage in the 
church. Distinguished above many of his con- 
temporaries by his superior attainments, activity, 
and zeal, he was considered in his clay the leader 
of the popular or Evangelical party; and, in 1735, 
when the General Assembly resolved to apply to 
Parliament for the repeal of the oppressive act of 
1712, he and Messrs. Gordon aud Mackintosh 
were sent to London to attend to this important 
matter. All their efforts, however, to procure a 
repeal of the act proved fruitless, as have those of 
many other good men since their time. 

Mr. Willison was the author of several works 
of a religious nature, which have been long held 
in high estimation, a list of which is subjoined. 
He died at Dundee, in the bosom of his family, 
May 3, 1760, in the seventieth year of his age, 
and forty-seventh of hia ministry. 

His works are* 


Example of Plain Catechising upon the Assembly’s Shorter 
Catechism. Edin. €737, 8vo. 

Afflicted Man’s Companion; or a Directory for Families 
and Persons afflicted with Sickness or any other Distress. 
Edin. 1755, 8vo. 

Sacramental Meditations and Advices, grounded upon Scrip* 
ture-texts, proper for Commnnicants to prepare their hearts, 
excite their affections, quicken their graces, and enliven their 
devotion on sacramental occasions; together with a short 
Christian Directory, consisting of forty Scripture directions 
proper for all Christians intending Heaven, and a variety of 
Scripture Songs for Zion’s travellers on their way thither, 
to which are added, by way of appendix, Three Sermons 
Edin. 1769, 12mo. 

The Halm of Gilead. 

In 1793 two Sermons, preached by Mr. Willison some time 
before his death, ‘ On the Increase of Christ’s Kingdom, 
containing an allusion to the demoralized state of France, 
were published at London, under the title of ‘.A Prophecy of 
the French Revolution and the Downfall of Antichrist.’ 

WILLOCK, John, one of the first and most 
active, of the Scottish Reformers, and principal co- 
adjutor of Knox, was a native of Ayrshire, and 
is supposed to have been educated at the univer- 
sity of Glasgow. According to Bishop Lesly, he 
was originally a Dominican friar in the town of 
Ayr, but Spottiswood says he belonged to the 
Franciscan order. He had become a convert to 
the Reformed doctrines before 1541, and, having 
thrown off the monastic habit, he retired into 
England ; but, during the persecution for the Six 
Articles, the same year he was for some time con 
fined in the prison of the Fleet. During the reign 
of Edward VI. he preached the gospel freely, and 
was appointed one of the chaplains of the duke of 
Suffolk, father of the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey. 
On the accession of Queen Mary in 1553, Willock, 
with many other Protestants, took refuge on the 
continent, and, proceeding to the city of Embden, 
in East Friesland, he entered upon the practice of 
medicine, which he had previously studied, for a 
subsistence. 

His talents, medical skill, and integrity, intro- 
duced him to the notice of Anne, duchess of Fries- 
land, who then governed the country, and who 
was induced, in the summer of 1555, to send him 
to Scotland on a mission to congratulate the queen 
regent on her accession to the regency, and to 
make some arrangements respecting the trade be- 
tween the two countries. u The public character,* 
says M‘Crie, in his Life of Knox, “ with which he 
was invested, gave him an opportunity of culti- 
vating acquaintance with the leading Protestants 
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and, while he resided in Edinburgh, they met 
with him in private , and listened to his religious 
exhortations.” So high did he stand in the esti- 
mation of Knox, that, in his History, the latter 
never mentions him without expressions of affec- 
tion and esteem. In the end of the year he re- 
turned to Embden, but in the summer of 1558 he 
received a new commission from the duchess, and 
again came to Scotland, where his presence was 
much required by the Protestant party. Soon af- 
ter his arrival lie was seized with a severe illness, 
but this did not prevent him from preaching, from 
his bed, the Reformed doctrines, to great numbers 
of the nobility, gentry, and others who came to 
hear him. 

After his recovery, wishing to remain in Scot- 
land, he resigned his commission from the duchess, 
and resolved to devote himself entirely to the ad- 
vancement of the Protestant cause in his native 
country. With Mr. William llarlowe, he began 
to preach openly in Edinburgh and Leith, while 
Mr. Paul Methvcn, Mr. John Douglas, Erskine of 
Dun, and others, proclaimed the doctrines of the | 
Reformation in various parts of Scotland. Till 
the arrival of Knox from Geneva in May 1559, 
the great burden of affairs lay chiefly on the shoul- 
ders of Willock, who, having retired to the town 
of Ayr, preached regularly in St. John’s church of 
that town, being protected by the earl of Glen- 
cairn and a numerous band of the nobility and 
gentry of Ayrshire. While occupied in this duty, 
he had along controversial correspondence with 
Quentin Kennedy, the famous abbot of Crossra- 
guel. He also seems to have had a controversy 
with Black, a Dominican friar, and Robert Max- 
well, a schoolmaster in Glasgow. 

With the view of intimidating the Protestant 
party, the queen regent summoned their preach- 
ers, mentioning particularly Knox, Willock, Dou- 
glas, and Methven, to appear before her and her 
council at Stirling, May 10, 1559, to answer for 
their reputed heresy and schismatical conduct. 
Finding, however, that, previous to the day ap- 
pointed, the Reformers had assembled in vast 
numbers at Perth, she persuaded Erskine of Dun 
to prevail on his brethren to disperse, promising 
that their preachers should be unmolested, and all 
their grievances redressed. On this assurance, 


the greater part of the Protestants returned to 
their homes. But when the day of trial came, the 
summons was called by orders of the queen, and 
the preachers outlawed for not answering the 
citation. The perfidy of the regent on this occa- 
sion led to the destruction of the monasteries, 
first at Perth, and then in various other towns in 
the kingdom, to the interdiction of .the popish 
worship in Scotland, and finally to the overthrow 
of her own authority. 

In the end of June the lords of the congregation 
arrived in the capital, with Knox and Willock in 
their company. The former was straightway 
elected minister of Edinburgh, and Protestant 
ministers preached freely in all the churches. In 
virtue of a truce agreed to between the queen re- 
gent, then with her party at Dunbar, and the 
Protestant lords, dated July 24, the latter with 
their adherents left Edinburgh, taking Knox with 
them. Willock, who was less obnoxious to the 
Papists, was appointed to officiate in his stead, 
and preached regularly in St. Giles’. In this dif- 
ficult situation he displayed a firmness and pru- 
dence which eminently qualified him for the high 
office to which he had been called in the absenco 
of Knox. The regent made several pressing at- 
tempts to have the Roman Catholic service re- 
established in the church of St. Giles, but Mr. 
Willock and the citizens declared that they could 
not relinquish the right which was secured to 
them by the late treaty, nor allow idolatry to bo 
again set up in the High Church of the city. . Al- 
though the French mercenaries in the service of 
the regent paraded the city in an insolent and 
supercilious manner, and often disturbed, by their 
loud talking and noise, the Protestant worship, 
Willock maintained his place, and in the month 
of August administered the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, after the reformed manner, for the 
first time in Edinburgh, in St. Giles’ church. 

The queen regent having broken the treaty, and 
retired to Leith, which she fortified and defended 
with French troops, a convention of the nobility, 
barons, and burgesses, was held at Edinburgh, 
October 21, to deliberate as to her deposition from 
the government, to which the two principal minis- 
ters, Willock and Knox, were called for their 
opinion and advice. By this assembly, she was 
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suspended from her authority as regent of the 
kingdom until a meeting of the free parliament, 
and a council was elected for the management of 
public affairs during the interval. When treating 
of religious matters, four of the ministers, namely, 
Knox, Willock, Christopher Goodman, and Alex- 
ander Gordon, bishop of Galloway, who had em- 
braced the Reformation, were appointed to assist 
in the deliberations of the council. During the 
last illness of the queen regent, who died in Edin- 
burgh castle, June 10, 1560, she was attended by 
Mr. Willock, at her own request. 

After the establishment of the Reformed reli- 
gion, the committee of parliament, in July 1560, 
nominated Mr. Willock superintendent of Glas- 
gow and of the western provinces. Having been 
absent in England, he was not ordained till Sep- 
tember 14, 1561. At the meeting of the General 
Assembly at Perth, June 25, 1563, he was chosen 
moderator, and during the proceedings before the 
court, lie was desired to withdraw, when “ it was 
complained that he did not his endeavour for the 
extirpation of popery.” Being told, on his return 
to the meeting, of what he had been accused, “ he 
desired to be disburdened of the great charge 
laid upon him, which he had undertaken only for 
a time.” In June 1565 he was again chosen mo- 
derator. Shortly after he returned into England, 
where he continued about three years. His wife, 
being an Englishwoman, is supposed to be the 
reason why he went so often to that country. In 
December 1567 tho Assembly addressed an affec- 
tionate and energetic letter to him, soliciting his 
return, in consequence of which he came again 
| into Scotland before the beginning of July 1568, 

I at which time the Assembly met, and again made 
choice of him as their moderator. After this date 
no further mention is made of Mr. Willock in 
any of the histories of the period. He is supposed 
to have returned into England, and to have died 
there. 

WILSON, Florence, known among contem- 
porary scholars by his Latin name of Florentius 
Volusenus, a learned writer of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, was born on the banks of the Lossie, near 
| Elgin, about 1500. He was educated in his native 
| Diace, and prosecuted his academical studies in 
1 the university of King’s college, Aberdeen. Re- 


pairing afterwards to England, his talents recoin- '* 
mended him to the notice of Cardinal Wolsey, I 
who appointed him preceptor to his nephew, and | ! 
he accompanied the latter to Paris, where he went i i 
for his education. On Wolscy’s death, in 1530, j 
Wilson lost his pupil, but he soon after found auo- i 
tlier patron in the learned Cardinal du Bellai, j 
archbishop of Paris. Intending to proceed to ■ 
Rome with this prelate, he travelled with him as 1 
far as Avignon, where he was seized with an ill- ; 
ness, which caused him to be left behind, and pre- i 
vented his farther journey. j! 

Having neither money nor friends, he resolved | 
to apply to the celebrated Cardinal Sadolet, bish- j 
op of Carpentras ; and, arriving at his house at j 
night, was readily admitted into his library, where 
the bishop was then engaged at his studies. Wil- 1 
son’s skill in the learned languages strongly pre- 
possessed tho cardinal in his favour, and he pro- ! 
cured for him the appointment of teacher of Greek 
and Latin in tho public school of Carpentras. | 
During the time that he held this situation, he 1 
composed his excellent dialogue, ‘ Do Animi Tran- ! 
quillitate,’ first printed at Leyden, by Gryphius, 
in 1543. In this work, which displays through- 
out a vast compass of learning, and an intimate ; 
acquaintance with all the Greek and Latin clas- ; 
sics, there are interspersed several little pieces of 
Latin poetry of his own composition, which in ele- 
gance are little inferior to the productions of his 
contemporary Buchanan. 

About 1546, After residing at Carpentras for 
ten years, Wilson felt a strong desire to revisit 
Scotland, and accordingly set out on his return 
home ; but was taken ill on the road, and died at 
Vienne in Dauphiny about 1547. He maintained 
a high character for learning in the age in which 
he lived, and Buchanan paid a tribute to his ge- ! 
nius and virtues in an epigram which he wrote 
upon his death. — His works are : 

Commentatio Tbeologica in Aphorismos dissecta per Se- 
bast. Gryphaeum. Leyden, 1.539, 8vo. 

Philosophise Anstotelic® Synopsis, Lib. iv. Of these 
works there are no copies extant, and it is doubtful whether 
the last yras ever printed. j ; 

De Tranquillitate Animi. Leyden, 1543, 4to. Reprinted ; ; 
at Edinburgh 1571, 8vo. Edin. 1707, 8vo. Corrected by 
Ruddiman, in 1751, 12mo, with a Preface by Dr. John Ward. 

He is said to have written a book of Latin Poems, printed 
:n London in 1619, 4to. 
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| Two Letters by Wilson, the one in Latin, the other in l 
| English, the latter addressed to Thomas Cromwell, after- 1 
! wards Lord Cromwell, earl of Essex, are inserted in the Ban- 1 
| natyne hlisopllany. | 

I WILSON, Alexander, M.D., the father of 
! Scottish letter- founders, was born at St. Andrews 
in 1714. lie was educated for the medical pro- 
fession ; and, in 1737, repaired to London to seek 
for employment. Soon after his arrival, he was 
engaged as assistant to a surgeon and apothecary 
in respectable practice, who was a native of 
France. About a year afterwards lie was intro- 
duced by Mr. David Gregory, professor of mathe- 
matics at St. Andrews, to Dr. Charles Stewart, 
physician to Archibald Lord Isla, afterwards duke 
of Argyle ; and by that gentleman he was made 
known to his lordship, who received him with 
great kindness, and bestowed on him several 
marks of his attention and favour. Being of an 
ingenious mechanical turn, he constructed for his- 
lordship and some of his friends thermometers of 
different kinds, with more perfection and elegance 
than was at that time common in London. Short- 
ly after, a circumstance accidentally occurred 
which gave a new direction to his genius, and 
eventually led to an entire change of his profes- 
sion. He had by chance one day visited a letter- 
foundry with a friend, who wanted to purchase 
some types ; and* his attention being particularly 
directed to the implements used by the workmen 
j in prosecuting that art, the idea struck him of be- 

I ing able to introduce a certain important improve- 

I ment into the process. He imparted his scheme 

| to a friend named Bain, also from St. Andrews, 

! who, like himself, possessed a considerable share 

i of ingenuity, perseverance, and enterprise, and the 
I two young adventurers resolved to relinquish all 

| other pursuits, for the purpose of following the 

business of letter-founding, according to the im- 
I | proved plan proposed by Mr. Wilson. Having 
| ! waited on Lord Isla, and communicated to him 

| ; his views on the subject, his lordship expressed 

j I his entire approbation of the undertaking. Messrs. 

! | Wilson and Bain then entered into partnership, 

j j and, having taken convenient apartments, applied 
j | with great assiduity to the different preparatory 
| steps of the project. “ But although,” says Mr. 

Hansard, in his Typographic 41 they found their 
j task grow more and more arduous as their expe- 
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rience improved, it may yet be mentioned as a fact 11 
i w Wcb bespeaks singular probity of m'mil, tut they \\ 
never once attempted to gain any insight what- n 
ever, through the means of workmen employed in 
any of the London foundries, some of whom they | 
understood could have proved of considerable ser- 
vice to them.” 

In consequence of the expense attending their 
residence in London, they returned about 1739 to 
St. Andrews, where they continued to prosecute 
their experiments, but were unsuccessful in carry- 
ing out their scheme of improvement. Having, 
however, acquired some knowledge of the art of 
letter-founding, they determined upon pursuing 
the ordinary mode of preparing the types, and by 
their own unassisted efforts and mechanical abil- 
ity, they were at length enabled to cast a few 
founts of Roman and Italic characters. They 
subsequently hired some workmen, whom they in- 
structed in the necessary operations, and at last 
opened their infant letter-foundry at St. Andrews 
in 1742. The printers of Scotland at that period 
were supplied by the London foundries, which put 
them to much inconvenience, and they were, 
therefore, glad to encourage the manufacturing of 
types so near their own home. Their liberal or- 
ders enabled Messrs. Wilson and Bain to add to 
the number of their founts, and being now engaged 
in a regular business, the increasing demand for 
their types, and the prospect of extending their 
sales to Ireland and North America, induced them, 
in 1744, to remove their letter-foundry to Camla- 
cliic, in the immediate neighbourhood of Glasgow. 

Tn the autumn of 1747, with the view of extend- 
ing their connections in Ireland, Mr. Bain settled 
at Dublin, and, two years after, the partnership 
was totally dissolved. 

During his residence at Camlachie, Dr. Wilson 
had become acquainted with most of the eminent 
and learned men of the city of Glasgow. When 
the professors of the college formed the design, 
with Messrs. Robert and Andrew Foulis, printers 
to the university, of printing splendid editions of 
the Greek classics, l)r. Wilson executed new types 
for these works after an improved model of his 
own, accomplishing his task at an expense of time 
and labour which could not be compensated by 
any profits arising from the sale of the types 
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themselves. In consequence of his disinterested 
conduct on this occasion, his name was mentioned 
in the preface to the folio Homer, in terms of 
highly deserved commendation. In 1760 he was 
appointed professor of practical astronomy in the 
university of Glasgow. lie was one of the origi- 
nal members of the Royal Society of Edinburgh ; 
and, in 1774 and 1783, he contributed two inter- 
esting papers on the Solar Spots, to the London 
Philosophical Transactions. He died October 16, 
1786. 

About two years after he had been appointed to 
bis professorship, the foundry was removed to the 
more immediate vicinity of the college, and its 
further enlargement and improvement devolved 
on his two sons, under whose management 
it attained, before their father’s death, to the 
highest reputation. The types manufactured 
there were highly esteemed all over Europe 
for their elegance and durability. Those in the 
Greek character, especially, were held to be unri- 
valled. In 1832 a branch from the Glasgow esta- 
blishment was commenced at Edinburgh. In 
1884 the business of the Glasgow establishment 
was removed to London. A branch was after- 
wards established in Dublin. 

WILSON, John, author of ‘ The Clyde,’ a po- 
em, the son of a small farmer, in the parish of 
Lcsmahago, Lanarkshire, was born there June 
30, 1720. He received his education at the gram- 
mar-school of Lanark ; but when only in his four- 
teenth year, his father died, and his mother’s po- 
verty obliged her to withdraw him from school. 
He had made such rapid progress in learning, 
however, that even at this early age, he was able 
to begin instructing others, and from this period, 
till he arrived at manhood, ho maintained himself 
chiefly by private teaching. In 1746 he was ap- 
pointed parish schoolmaster of his native parish, 
and in this situation he continued for many years. 
Ilis first production as an author was a 1 Dramatic 
Essay,’ which he afterwards expanded into the 
‘ Earl Douglas,’ a tragedy. This he published at 
Glasgow in 1764, with his poem of ‘ The Clyde,’ 
the former dedicated to Archibald duke of Dou- 
glas, and the latter inscribed to the duchess. In 
the course of the same year lie removed to Ruth- 
erglen, on the invitation of some gentlemen who 


wished him to teach their sons the classics. In 
1767, on a vacancy occurring in the grammar- 
school of Greenock, he was offered the situation of 
master on the singular condition that he should 
abandon “the profane and unprofitable art of 
poem -making." With this Gothic proposition, 
having a wife and family to support, poor Wilson 
was obliged to comply, and accordingly burnt the 
greater part of his unfinished manuscripts. He 
died, June 2, 1789, in the sixty-ninth year of his 
age. A few poetic. fragments, that had escaped 
the flames, were found among his papers. These 
seem chiefly to have been hurried effusions on 
temporary subjects, or juvenile paraphrases of I 
passages of Scripture. 

An improved edition of his 4 Clyde,’ which he 
had prepared for the press before being appointed 
master of the Greenock grammar-school, was pub- 
lished by the late Dr. Leyden, in the first volume 
of 4 Scottish Descriptive Poems,’ with a biogra- 
phical sketch of the author prefixed. 

Wilson had two sons, both of whom gave great 
promise of poetical talents. “James, the eldest,” 
says Dr. Leyden’s Memoir, 44 a young man ol 
more than ordinary abilities, displayed a fine taste 
for both poetry and drawing, and, like his father, 
possessed an uncommon share of humour. He 
went to sea, and after distinguishing himself in 
several naval engagements, was killed, October ; 
11, 1776, in an action on Lake Champlain, in j 
which his conduct received such approbation from 
his commanding officer, that a small pension was 
granted by government to his father. George, 
who died at the age of twenty-one years, was dis- 
tinguished for his taste and classical erudition, as 1 
well as his poetical talents.” Wilson had a bro- 
ther, a blacksmith, who also possessed a poetical 
turn, and published some elegies. ; 

It is somewhat remarkable, that the Greenock 
magistrates, In placing an embargo on the muse i 
of Wilson, did so in contravention of one of the 
acts of the General Assembly; that venerable 
body having, in 1645, enacted that, “for the rem- 
edy of the great decay of poesy, no schoolmaster 
be permitted to teach a grammar-school in burghs, 
or other considerable parishes, but such as, after 
examination, shall be found skilful in the Latin 
tongue, not only for prose, but also for verse.” i 
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Of this law, however, the enlightened bailies and 
skippers of Greenock were, of course, ignorant, 



I cultivation of poetry. 

WILSON, James, an eminent American law- 
yer, and one of the subscribers of the Declaration 
of Independence, the son of a respectable farmer, 
was born in Scotland about 1742. After studying 
successively at Glasgow, St. Andrews, and Edin- 
burgh, he emigrated, in 1776, to Philadelphia, 
and was, for a few months, employed as a tutor in 
the college and academy of that place, in which 
capacity he acquired a high reputation for his 
classical learning. On relinquishing that situa- 
tion, he commenced the study of the law, and at 
the end of two years was admitted to the bar. 
He began to practise, first at Reading, and then 
at Carlisle, and from the latter place lie removed 
to Annapolis. In 1778 he returned to Philadel- 
phia, where he continued to reside during the re- 
mainder of his life. In 1775 he was elected a 
member of Congress, and uniformly spoke and 
acted in favour of independence. In 1777 ho was 
superseded in Congress through the influence of 
party spirit, but resumed his seat in 1782. In 
1779 he received the arduous and delicate ap- 
pointment of advocate-general for the French 
government in the United States, an office which 
he resigned in 1781, in consequence of difficulties 
respecting the mode of remuneration. He con- 
tinued, however, to give his advice in such cases 
as were laid before him by the ministers and con- 
i suls of France until 1783, when the French trans- 
! mitted to him a present of ten thousand livres. 

I In 1787 ho was a member of the Convention 
which framed the Constitution of the United 
States, and was one of the committee who report- 
ed the draught of the same. In the State Con- 
vention of Pennsylvania his exertions were of 
essential service in securing the adoption of the 
Constitution. He was subsequently a member of 
! the Convention which changed the constitution of 
| Pennsylvania, to render it conformable to that of 
| the United States ; and, being one of the commit- 
i tee appointed to prepare the draught, was intrust- 
| ed with the duty of drawing it out in the proper 
I form. In 1789 he was appointed, by General 
I Washington, a judge of the supreme court of the 


United States, and, whilst on a circuit in North ' 
Carolina, in the discharge of his functions, he died II 
at Edenton, August 2S, \m. Ills political and \\ 
legal disquisitions, which are highly esteemed in \\ 
America, have been published in tlirco volumes. 1 
WILSON, Alexander, the celebrated Ameri- 
can ornithologist, also distinguished as a writer of 
Scottish poetry, was born at Paisley, July 6, 1766., 
Ills father was a distiller in a small way, and, be- 
ing in poor circumstances, was not able to give 
him more than an ordinary education. In his 
thirteenth year he was bound apprentice for three 
years to his brother-in-law, William Duncan, a 
weaver, and, after completing his indenture, he 
worked for four years as a journeyman, at first in 
Paisley, afterwards in Lochwinnoch, where his 
father was then residing, and latterly at Queens- 
ferry with his old master and relative Duncan, 
who had removed to that place. An American 
biographer tells us, that he acquired the nickname 
of “ the lazy weaver,” from his love of reading, 
and attachment to the quiet and sequestered beau- 
ties of nature. lie derived from his mother, who 
died when he was ton years of age, a taste for 
music, and he gave early indications of possessing 
poetical talent of a high order. Disgusted with 
the confined and monotonous nature of his em- 
ployment, he resolved to abandon the shuttle, and 
betake himself to the wandering trade of a pedlar; 
and accordingly he carried a pack for a period of 
about three years. In 1789 he printed, at Paisley, 
a volume, entitled ‘ Poems, Humorous, Satirical, 
and Serious, 1 and offered for sale his chapman’s 
wares and his book at the same time ; but finding 
few customers for either, he returned to Lochwin- 
noch, and resumed his former occupation at the 
loom. In 1791 he hastily composed a poem on 
tho question — 1 Whether the exertions of Allan 
Ramsay or Robert Ferguson had done most honour 
to Scottish poetry?’ which he recited before the 
members of the debating society, called “The 
Forum,” at Edinburgh, giving the preference to 
Ferguson, and soon after published it under the 
title of 4 The Laurel Disputed.’ At this time he 
wrote and recited in public two other poetical 
essays, and also contributed some pieces to Dr. 
Anderson’s 4 Bee.’ In 1792 appeared his admir- 
able narrative poem, 4 Watty and Meg,’ which, in 
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humour and truth of description, is not surpassed 
by any production of the Scottish muse. Being 
published without his name, it was universally 
ascribed to Burns. A violent dispute having some 
time after this broken out between the Paisley 
master weavers and the journeymen, Wilson took 
part with the latter, and published anonymously 
several bitter satires, the authorship of which was 
easily traced to him. For one of these, a severe 
and undeserved libel upon a respectable individual, 
he was tried, and, being convicted, was sentenced 
to a short imprisonment, and compelled to burn 
the obnoxious poem with his own hands at the 
public cross of Paisley. He was likewise looked 
upon with suspicion as a person who advocated 
the dangerous principles which the French Revo- 
lution had spread among the people, and especially 
among the weavers, who at that period of excite- 
ment were generally accounted levellers and demo- 
crats. These circumstances weighed heavily on 
his spirits, and led to his determination of emi- 
grating to the United States. 

To raise funds for this purpose he bocame indus- 
trious and economical, working indefatigably at 
the loom, and living upon a shilling a week, so 
that, iu about four months, he had saved the 
amount of his passage money. He then bade 
farewell to his friends and relatives, and walked 
to Portpatrick, whence he passed over to Belfast, 
and embarked on board a ship bound for New- 
castle, in the state of Delaware, Her complement 
of passengers being filled, Wilson and his nephew, 
William Duncan, who accompanied him, consented 
to sleep on deck during the voyage. With no 
better accommodation he crossed the Atlantic, and 
landed at his place of destination, July 14, 1794, 
in the twenty-eighth year of his age. To enable 
him to reach Philadelphia, he borrowed a small 
sum from a fellow-passenger, named Oliver, and, 
with his fowling-piece on his shoulder, he walked 
thirty-three miles to the capital of Pennsylvania. 
It is noticed by his biographers, that the first bird 
he saw in the western world was a red-headed 
woodpecker, which he shot and carried along with 
him. In Philadelphia he was employed for some 
weeks by an emigrant countryman as a copper- 
plate printer. He then resumed his former trade 
of weaving, at which he worked for about a year, 


both in Philadelphia and at Shepherdstown, in 
Virginia. In 1795 he travelled through the north 
part of New Jersey as a pedlar, keeping a journal, 
which he had commenced at an early period in 
Scotland, and which he enriched with interesting 
observations and characteristic remarks on men 
and manners. On his return, ho opened a school 
at Frankford, in Pennsylvania, and for several 
years he followed the profession of a teacher, hav- 
ing removed first to Milestown, and afterwards to 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. During all this time he 
assiduously studied those branches of learning in 
which he was deficient, and having successfully 
cultivated a knowledge of mathematics, to the 
business of a schoolmaster he added that of a sur- 
veyor. His sister, Mrs. Duncan, being left a 
widow, followed him and her son, with a family of 
small children, to the United States, and, by means 
of a loan, Wilson was enabled to purchase and 
stock a small farm for them in Ovid, Cayug* 
county, New York. j 

Ini 802 he was appointed schoolmaster of a semi- 
nary in Kingsessing, on the hanks of the Schuyl- j 
kill, within four miles of Philadelphia, and at a 
short distance from the residence of William Bar- 
tram, the celebrated American naturalist. With 
this gentleman he soon became intimately ac- 
quainted, and also with Mr. Alexander Lawson, 
an engraver, who instructed him in drawing, 
colouring, and etching, though he made no pro- i 
gress until he attempted the delineation of birds. j 
His success in this department of art led him to j 
the study of ornithology, in which he engaged so ! 
enthusiastically as to form the project of publish- ! 
ing an account, with drawings, of all the birds of j 
the middle states, and even of the Union ; and ho J 
undertook several long pedestrian excursions into 
the woods, for the purpose of increasing his col- 
lection of birds, as well as of obtaining a know- 
ledge of their history and habits. In the mean- 
time, with the view of being relieved from the 
drudgery of a school, he contributed some essays 
to ‘The Literary Magazine,’ then conducted by 
Mr. Brockden Brown, and to Denny’s Portfolio ; 
but these efforts produced no change in his sitna- j 
tion. | 

In October 1804, accompanied by his nephew ! 
and another individual, he made a pedestrian tour 
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| to the Ralls of the Niagara, and, on his return, he 1 
wrote his poem of k The "Foresters, 1 published ini 
| the Portfolio. Prom this time till 1806 he was 
j busily employed on his great ornithological work, 

! and his friend Lawson having declined to join 
with him in the undertaking, he proceeded with 
it alone, drawing, etching, and colouring all the 
plates himself. In the latter year lie had the good 
fortune to be engaged, at a liberal salary, by Mr. 
i Samuel F. Bradford, bookseller in Philadelphia, as 

| assistant editor of the American edition of Rees’ 

j Cyclopaedia. He now relinquished the office of a 

! schoolmaster, and Mr. Bradford having agreed to 

j take all the risk of publishing the Ornithology, he 

| applied himself to preparing it for the press. In 

| September 1808 the first volume of this great na- 
il tional work made its appearance, and its splendour 

and ability equally surprised and delighted the 
American public. Immediately on its publication, 

| Wilson set out on a journey through the Eastern 
j states, for the purpose of showing his book and 
j soliciting subscriptions. He went as far as Maine, 
i and returned through Vermont to Albany and 
j Philadelphia. He afterwards undertook an expe- 
j dition on the same errand to the South, passing 
through Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia. 
When at Charleston he had procured only a hun- 
dred and twenty -five subscribers; at Savannah 
they had amounted to two hundred and fifty, 
“ obtained,” he says, “ at a price worth five times 
their amount.” 

The second volume of the Ornithology was 
| published in January 1810, and in the following 
month the author proceeded to Pittsburg. From 
thence, in a small boat or skiff, he descended the 
Ohio for about six hundred miles. He visited the 
numerous towns that had even then sprung up in 
the wilderness, and explored various parts of the 
country for the purpose of extending his observa- 
tions, collecting specimens, and watching the 
habits of birds in their native haunts. “ Since 
February 1810,” he says, in a letter to his brother, 
David, a year or two afterwards, “I have slept 
for several weeks in the wilderness alone, in an 
Indian country, with my gun and my pistols in 
my bosom ; and have found myself so much re- 
duced by sickness as to be scarcely able to stand, 
when not within three hundred miles of a white 


settlement. 1 ' Near Louisville he sold his skiff. ' 
and performed the journey to Natchez partly on 
foot and partly on horseback. In his diary he 
says : u This journey, four hundred and seventy - 
five miles from Nashville, I havo performed alone, 
through difficulties which those who never passed 
the road could not have a conception of.” He 
proceeded to New Orleans, and thence to New 
York, and home to Philadelphia. 

Six volumes of the Ornithology were published 
previous to 1813, and the seventh appeared in 
that year. In 1812 Wilson was chosen a member 
of the Society of Artists of the United States, also 
of the American Philosophical Society, and of 
other learned bodies. In 1813 he had completed 
the letterpress of the eighth volume of the Orni- 
thology; but from want of proper assistants to 
colour the plates, he was obliged to undertake the 
whole of this department himself, in addition to 
his other duties. After a few days’ illness, he died, 
of dysentery, August 23, 1813, ill his 48th year. 
The letterpress of the ninth volume of the Orni- 
thology was supplied by his friend and com- 
panion in several excursions, Mr. George Ord, 
who prefixed an interesting memoir of the deceased 
naturalist. Three supplementary volumes, con- 
taining American birds not described by Wilson, 
have been published in folio by Charles Lucien 
Bonaparte. In 1832 ail edition of the American 
Ornithology, with illustrative Notes and a Life of 
Wilson, by Sir William Jardine, baronet, was 
published at London in three volumes. 

WILSON, William Rak, of Kelvihbank, 
LL.D., an eminent traveller, was born in Paisley, 
7th June, 1772. lie was the eldest son of a gen- 
tleman of the name of Rue at Haddington, of 
which town his grandfather was provost, and tho 
nephew and heir of John Wilson, one of the 
town clerks of Glasgow. He was bred to the law, 
and practised for some years as a solicitor before 
tho supreme courts in Scotland. On Mr. Wilson’s 
death, in 1806, without issue, Mr. Rae succeeded 
to his fortune, and, by letters patent, assumed tho 
additional surname of Wilson. In 1811, he mar- 
ried Frances, 4th daughter of John Phillips, Esq. 
of Stobcross, merchant in Glasgow, but she died, 
without issue, about 18 months after the marriage. 

After his wife’s death, he was induced to visit 
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foreign parts, and he spent a large portion of the 
remainder of his life in travelling in the east, and 
throughout the continent of Europe. The anti- 
quities of the Holy Land were the chief objects of 
his study and research, and he gave to the world 
the fruits of his travels in sundry works of con- 
siderable interest, such as ‘Travels in Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark;’ ‘Travels in Russia;’ 
and ‘Travels in Egypt and the Holy Land,’ pub- 
lished in 1823. The last, in particular, went 
through several editions, and was for a long time 
very popular. From the university of Glasgow 
he received the honorary degree of doctor of laws. 
He entered into a second marriago with Miss 
Cates, an English lady of good family, who was 
his devoted companion through all the latter period 
of his life, and in all his sojournings in many lands. 

Dr. Wilson died at London in Juife,1849, aged 
76, without issue, leaving an ample fortune, the 
bulk of which was divided among several nephews 
and nieces. Among his other charitable bequests 
was a sum to afford an annual prize, to be awarded 
by the university of Glasgow, to a student of divi- 
nity, for the best essay on ‘ The life of our ador- 
able Redeemer, Jesus Christ ; II is righteousness, 
atoning death, and that everlasting benefit arising 
from these blessings to a lost and miserable world.’ 
His body was, by his own desire, brought to Glas- 
gow, where it was temporarily interred in one of 
the Egyptian vaults in the Necropolis, but shortly 
afterwards removed and permanently deposited in 
a tomb erected under the superintendence of his 
trustees. This Is a beautiful and stately struc- 
ture, and forms a leading object of interest in the 
Necropolis of Glasgow. The architect was Mr. J. 
A. Bell of Edinburgh, and the sculptor, Mr. 
M‘Lcan. The design is, very appropriately, of 
an Eastern character, the type being to be found 
in the numerous sepulchral monuments still ex- 
isting in and around the city of Jerusalem. A 
central tablet bears the following inscription : “ In 
memory of William Rae Wilson, LL.D., late of 
Kelvinbank, who died 2d June, 1849, aged 76, 
author of ‘Travels in the Holy Land,’ and editor 
of works written on that and other countries dur- 
ing many years. 1 Thy servants take pleasure in 
her stones, and favour the dust thereof.’ This 
tablet is inscribed by his affectionate wife.” A 


friend who knew him well thus writes of him 
“In private life Dr. Rae Wilson was eminently 
social. Gifted with a most active mind, and hav- 
ing had his talent for conversation sharpened by 
much exercise in the course of his travels, he was 
a most interesting and instructive companion. It 
was no ordinary treat to listen to his animated 
descriptions of the remarkable places and persons 
ho had visited; and to the very close of his long 
life, he continued to take the greatest pleasure in 
retracing his steps, particularly over the Holy 
Land ; happy in the idea of communicating some 
portion of his own knowledge $nd zeal to his 
friends. He was ever ready to do good, in the 
best sense, as he had opportunity. He was not 
only a distributor of religions tracts, but a writer 
of some that are highly esteemed.” 

WILSON, John, a distinguished poet and 
critic, the son of a prosperous manufacturer in 
Paisley, was born 19th May 1785. Ills mother, 
whose maiden name was Sym, was of a wealthy 
Glasgow family. After receiving the early part of 
his education at the manse of the Mearns, Ren- 
frewshire, under the tuition of the Rev. Dr 
George M‘Latchie, at the age of 13 ho commenced 
his studies at the university of Glasgow, where he 
remained four years. In 1804 he entered Magda- 
len college, Oxford, as a gentleman commoner, 
and continued there also four years. While at 
Oxford, lie won the Newdegate prize of fifty 
guineas for an English poem of fifty lines. 

Remarkable in his youth for that fine physical 
development on which, even till a short time be- 
fore his death, years produced but little effect, 
among his college friends he at once acquired a 
pre-eminence in all the athletic exercises and out- 
of-door amusements engaged in by the young Ox- 
onians, and manifold were the reports which in 
after years were rife of the eccentricities and ro- 
mantic incidents which marked this period of his 
life. To use the language of the author of 4 A 
Memorial and Estimate ’ of him, by one of his 
students, published in Edinburgh in 1854 : “ The 
number of his friends and associates ‘was im- 
mense,’ ranging, curiously enough, through every 
degree of the social scale, from 4 groom, cobbler, 
stable-boy, barber’s apprentice, with every kind 
of blackguardism and ruffianism,’ up to the ordi- 
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nary under-graduate, the fashionable gentleman- 
commoner, the very dean, proctor, and fellow, nor 
even stopping short of ‘ unlimited favour with the 
learned president of Magdalen College, editor of 
parts of Plato and of some theology.’ He could 
have been no common young man, so far as per- 
sonal interest and the power of ingratiating go, 
who thus stood. Still his favourite companions 
were 1 people who had talents for thumping and 
being thumped.’ In some one of the recesses, be- 
tween university term-times, must have taken 
place, if at all, the reported extravagance of his 
joining himself % to a party of strolling players, en- 
joying the disguise with its accompaniments of 
hardship or joviality, and taking the leading parts, 
both in tragedy and comedy, at country fairs 
throughout England, no doubt under grotesque 
vicissitudes of popular acceptation; now called 
before the threepenny curtain to address an audi- 
ence of half- drunken rustics ; now hissed off the 
stage in the full height of the ‘ Cambyses vein.’ 
lie was said to have become temporary waiter at 
an inn for the sake of some fair stranger there 
resident, and to have been so great a favourite 
with all and sundry, as the humorous and eccen- 
tric young ‘ John,’ that the establishment would 
scarce part with him. These histories arc really 
traceable to very slight occasion in fact. A still 
odder tale used to be circulated of him, apparently 
dependent on impulses of a more serious kind; 
how having been smitten with the outlandish 
charms of a beautiful young jet-eyed gipsy daugh- 
ter of the king of that mysterious tribe, lie fol- 
lowed the gang in secret, and preferring his suit, 
succeeded in it, — was allowed to assume the gipsy 
garb, — to marry the dark maiden, or at least set- 
tle for some time in their encampment, a sort et 
adopted heir to the Egyptian princedom, till dis- 
covered and reclaimed to civilized life by his 
friends. Frequent is his own . allusion, at all 
events, to some decisive encounter with one of 
their champions in the ring, where victory de- 
clared itself for him.” ^ 

On the death of his father he succeeded to a 
fortune estimated as high as £30,000, and having 
purchased the estate of. Elleray, beautifully situ- 
ated on the lake of Windermere, Westmoreland, 
on quitting Oxford he went to reside there. This 


was in 1808, and for some years he remained in a 
district, the picturesque beauty of which furnished 
materials for ministering to his naturally high 
poetic temperament, and enjoying the society of 
Wordsworth, Southey, De Quincey (a fellow-stu- 
dent at Oxford), and the other distinguished men 
of letters who then resided near the lakes. Here 
he showed himself particularly partial to all sorts ’ 
of athletic exercises and wild field-sports, and out- 
of-door activity of unusual kinds, and is described 
by an American writer, who was introduced to him 
at Wordsworth’s house, as a young man 1 in a 
sailor’s dress, about twenty-one, tall and lightly 
built, of florid complexion, and hair of a hue lin- 
suited to that colour,” and as one who seemed “ to 
have an intense enjoyment of life, to feel happy 
and pleased with himself as with others, being 
young, rich, healthy, and full of intellectual acti- 
vity.” The following is a description of one of 
tho extraordinary recreations in which ho was 
fond of indulging. “ About this time,” continues 
the same American writer, “a young man, name 
not given, had taken up his abode in the vale of 
Grasmere, anxious for an introduction to Mr. 
Wilson, and strolled out early one fine summer 
morning — three o’clock — to that rocky and moor- 
ish common (called the White Moss), winch over- 
hangs the vale of llydal, dividing it from Gras- 
mere. Looking southward in tho direction of 
Rydal, he suddenly became aware of a huge beast 
advancing at a long trot, with the heavy and 
thundering tread of a hippopotamus, along the 
public road. The creature soon arrived within 
half-a-mile of him, in the grey light of morning, — 
a bull, apparently flying from unseen danger in 
the rear. As yet, all was mystery ; till suddenly 
three horsemen emerged round a turn in the road, 
hurrying after it in full speed, in evident pursuit. 
The bull made heavily for the moor, which he 
reached, then paused, panting, blowing out smoke, 
and looking back. The animal was not safe, 
however; the horsemen, scarcely relaxing their 
speed, charged up hill, gained the rear of the bull, 

* and drove him at full gallop, over the worst part 
of this impracticable ground, to that below ; while 
the stranger perceived, by the increasing light, 
that the three were armed with immense spears, 
fourteen feet long. By these, the fugitive beast 
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was soon dislodged, scouring down to the plain, 

vacant by the death of Dr. Thomas Brown, and 



his hunters at his tail, towards the marsh, and 

it is remarkable that, even thus early, Sir Walter 



into it, till, after plunging together for a quarter 

Scott had recognised in him talents which only 



of an hour, all suddenly regained terra Jirma , the 

wanted proper direction to make him 44 the first 



bull making again for the rocks. Till then, there 

man of the age.” Tho fervid energy of his char- 



had been the silence of phantasmagoria, amidst 

acter and the impassioned eloquence with which 



which it was doubtful whether the spectacle were 

his lectures were characterized added new lustre 



a pageant of aerial spectres, ghostly huntsmen, 

to the university, whilo he endeared himself to his 



imaginary lances, and unreal bull; but, just at 

students by being the never-failing friend of every 



that crisis, a voice shouted aloud, ‘ Turn the vil- 

youth who sought his aid, and the counsel which 



lain— turn that villain, or he will take to Cumber- 

he was ever ready to impart attested not less the 



land.’ It was the voice of 4 Elleray,’ for whom 

kindness of his heart than the sagacity of his judg- 



the young stranger succeeded in performing the 

ment. His expenditure at Elleray is understood 



required service, the 4 villain ’ being turned to flee 

to have been always profuse. He had replaced 



southwards; the hunters, lance in rest, rushed 

the original cottago by a new mansion, and his 



after him, all bowing their thanks as they fled 

establishment there included some characteristic 



past, except of course the frantic object of chase. 

prodigalities, such as keeping a yacht and boat on 



The singular cavalcade swiftly took the high road, 

Windermere, where in his capacity of admiral of 



doubled the cape, and disappeared, leaving the 

the lake, he led the aquatic honours to Sir Walter 



quiet valley to its original silence.” 

Scott and Canning, on their reception in West- 



At Elleray he wrote the first poem which made 

rnoreland in 1825. He had married, in 1810, an 



his name known beyond college circles, an 4 Elegy 

English lady, with whom, it is said, he got a for- 



on the Death of James Grahame,’ the amiable an- 

tune of £10,000 ; and a rising family of two sons 



thor of ‘The Sabbath.’ It was followed in 1812 

and three daughters, with some serious reverses 



by the 4 Isle of Palms,’ which at once gave him a 

which he is understood to have sustained, induced 



high place amongst the literati of the day. 

him to come forward as a candidate for tho moral 1 



In 1815, Mr. Wilson, at that time residing with 

philosophy chair. He was strongly opposed in 



his widowed mother in Castle Street, Edinburgh, 

the town council, but his friends succeeded in car- 

i 


passed advocate at the Scottish bar, but does not 

rying his election. 



appear ever to have practised. In 1816 he pub- 

The first of his prose compositions appeared in 



lished 4 The City of the Plague,’ a poem which, 

1822, under the name of ‘Lights and Shadows of 



like all his poetical pieces, is remarkable for deli- 

Scottish Life ; a Selection from the Papers of the 



cacy of feeling and beauty of expression, though 

late Arthur Austen,’ in one volume, containing ! 


a more elaborate production than any of his for- 

twenty-four short tales, illustrative of Scottish 



mer compositions. The following year he com- 

rural and pastoral life. Three of these, ‘The 



menced that connection with Blackwood's Maya- 

Elder’s Funeral,’ 4 The Snow-storm,’ and ‘The 



tine, then newly started, which for years after 

Forgers,’ had previously been published in Black- 



identified him with all the brilliant fancy and ex- 

wood’s Magazine. His next prose work, entitled 



quisite taste and humour with which its pages 

‘The Trials of Margaret Lindsay,’ appeared in j 



were adorned. 'From the seventh number that 

one volume in 1823, and in 1824 he published an- 



periodical continued 44 to draw more memorable 

other story, called 4 The Foresters,’ inferior to the 



support from him than ever journal did from the 

others, and not so well known. A selection 



pen of any individual.” He was the principal if 

from his contributions to Blackwood’s Magazine 



not the only writer of the celebrated Nodes Am- 

was published by himself in 1842, in 3 vols. 8vo, 



brosiana , in which he took the designation of 

bearing the title of 4 Recreations of Christopher 



Christopher North. 

North,’ but these conveyed but an inadequate idea 



In 1820 he was appointed to the chair of moral 

of his vast and diversified genius. 



philosophy in the university of Edinburgh, then 

In 1849, when the Philosophical Institution 


i ... 





elected its first president, and delivered an open- 
ing address. In 1851 an honorary pension of 
£300 a-year was conferred on him by the govern- 
ment, and the following spring he gave in his re- 
signation to the college patrons, without any 
claim to a retiring allowance. His health did not 
seem then in a precarious state, but shortly after- 
wards it began to give way. Partial loss of power 
in the lower limbs was succeeded by nervous 
weakness, and after having had three shocks of 
paralysis, he died at Edinburgh on the morning 
of the 3d April 1854, and was buried in the Dean 
cemetery of that city. TIis portrait is subjoined. 
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One of his daughters married William Edmon- 
stone Ay ton, Esq., professor of rhetoric and belles 
Iettres in the university of Edinburgh, aud author 
of ‘Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,’ and other 
poems; and another, John Thomson Gordon, 
Esq., sheriff of Mid Lothian. One of his sisters 
was the mother of Professor Ferrier of St. An- 
drews, who married his cousin,* a daughter of Pro- 
fessor Wilson. Another sister was the wife of 
Sir John Macneill, formerly British envoy to the 
court of Persia, and brother of the Right Hon. 
Duncan Macneill, lord-justice-gcneral of Scotland. 


tributions he has made to the literature of Scot- 
land as a poet, a critic, and a philosopher, and 
particularly on his writings in Blackwood’s Mag- 
azine. After his death, his works, edited by his 
son-in-law, Professor Ferrier, were published by 
Messrs. Blackwood, in the following order: 1. 
The Noctes Ambrosiauaj. 2. Essays, Critical and 
Imaginative, contributed to Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. 3. The Recreations of Christopher North. 
4. Poems, a new and complete edition. 6. Tales. 
In 1862, a memoir of Professor Wilson, under 
the title of ‘ Christopher North,’ compiled from 
family papers and other sources, by his daughter, 
Mrs. Gordon, with portrait and graphic illustrations, 
was published at Edinburgh, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

His youngest brother, Mr. James Wilson of 
Woodville, born in Paisley in 1795, distinguished 
himself as a naturalist. He was educated in Edin- 
burgh, where his mother then resided, and attended 
the university in that city. The love of natural 
history displayed itself in him in early boyhood, 
and while yet very young he formed a considera- 
ble collection of birds and insects. In 1816 he 
made a tour on the continent, visiting Holland, 
part of Germany, and Switzerland. Soon after 
lie repaired to Paris, and acquired the friendship 
of several eminent scientific men there. On this- 
occasion he was intrusted with the purchase of a 
collection of birds for the Museum in the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, known as the Dufresnc collec- 
tion. It was afterwards arranged by him, and 
now constitutes one of the most attractive series 
of objects in the university museum. In 1819 he 
visited Sweden, and soon after his return, symp- 
toms of pulmonary complaint, which ultimately 
proved fatal, began to show themselves. In con- 
sequence, he went to Italy, where he resided dur- 
ing the winter of 1820-21. In 1824 he married 
and settled down to a life of scientific and literary 
labour. He was the author of a work called ‘The 
Rod and the Gun,’ and of ‘ A Tour Round the 
North of Scotland ;’ as well as of some pleasant 
papers in Blackwood’s Magazine, and the North 
British Review. He was also an occasional con- 
tributor to the Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews. 
On the death of Professor Edward Forbes in 1855, 
the chair of natural history in the university of 
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Edinburgh was offered to him, but lie declined it. 
For the last few months of his life he suffered 
greatly from pulmonary disease, followed by rheu- 
matic gout, and died 18th May 1856. 

WILSON, John, an eminent vocalist, was born 
in Edinburgh in 1800, and at ten years of age 
was apprenticed to a printer. After working as a 
compositor, he was engaged as a reader, orcorrec- 
| tor of the press, in the establishment of James 
Ballantyne, the printer of the Waverlcy novels, 
and it is said was one of the few who were in tho 
secret of Sir Walter Scott being the author. At 
this time he devoted his evenings to the acquire- 
ment of the French and Latin languages, and after 
becoming versed in these, with other two friends 
lie turned his attention to the study of Italian. 
He was always fond of singing, and having im- 
proved his voice by attending the classes of a 
musical association called the Edinburgh Institu- 
tion, which met in the High church aisle, he ob- 
tained the office of precentor in one of the dissent- 
ing chapels of Edinburgh. He now seriously set 
about cultivating the musical powers with which 
he was so richly endowed. With a voice of the 
finest quality, he possessed the most exquisite na- 
tural taste, and he improved both by the most 
assiduous and earnest study. 

• In 1827 he left the printing business, and be- 
came a teacher of singing, appearing occasionally 
at private concerts in Edinburgh. In June of 
that year lie went to London, and for three 
months took lessons from Signor Lanza, an Italian 
master of the vocal art. lie also acquired a 
knowledge of elocution, as it was his intention to 
go upon the stage. When he began to prepare 
himself for this step, several of his friends endea- 
voured to dissuade him from it. His mother, a 
pious old lady, and Mr. Grey, his pastor, who 
was much attached to him, remonstrated in vain. 
He resigned his prccentorship, and in March 1830 
lie made his first appearance on the stage of the 
Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, as Henry Bertram in 
the opera of ‘Guy Manuering.’ The following 
night he sung in the opera of Rosina, and during 
tho same week he appeared as Massaniello. His 
success was complete, and after singing for three 
weeks at the Edinburgh theatre, he went to Perth, 
where he performed during the summer. He was 


soon called to London, and on the 30th October 
appeared atf Covcnt Garden theatre for the first 
time, as Don Carlos in the Duenna. Having 
thus laid the foundation of that high fame which 
he afterwards so fully acquired, he continued to 
sing as principal tenor, alternately at Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane, until the summer of 
18137. In the following winter he was engaged 
at the English Opera House, where, among 
other successful performances, he played Donald, 
the leading character in the Mountain Sylph, an 
opera which was performed upwards of one hun- 
dred nights in succession. For this theatre he 
translated from the Italian, and adapted for the 
English stage, the opera of ‘La Somnambula.’ 
Soon after this lie commenced a new species of 
musical entertainments, for which he became cel- 
ebrated. They consisted entirely of Scotch songs, 
varied with descriptive remarks and appropriate 
anecdotes illustrative of the various pieces intro- 
duced. He was the first who originated this class 
of monological musical entertainments, which be- 
came, very popular. The names he gave them, 
such as ‘A Nieht wi’ Burns,’ and ‘Adventures of 
Prince Charlie,’ were eminently attractive. Mr. 
Wilson was the most accomplished singer of Scot- 
tish ballads of modern times. For pathos and 
expression in singing the beautiful melodies of his 
native land he was never surpassed. He particu- 
larly excelled in the plaintive and unadorned lays 
of Scotland, and in airs of a humorous cast he 
equally maintained the national character. 

The idea of these original and novel entertain 
ments appears to have been accidental. In the 
spring of 1838, he was solicited by the Mechanics’ 
Institute of London, of which Dr. Birkbcck was 
president, to give three lectures on Scottish music. 
This task he accomplished successfully. He 
attracted crowded audiences, and was asked by 
six or seven similar institutions to repeat his 
lectures. This, nowever, he declined to do at 
tlie time, as he had resolved to visit the United 
States. 

In September 1838 he sailed from Bristol on a 
professional tour to America. He remained in the 
United States for nearly two years, and gave sev- 
eral of his Scottish entertainments at New York. 
During his stay in America he translated and 
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adapted Adam’s Opera of the ‘Postilion of Lon- 
jumcaii.’ 

On his return, in the winter of 1840-1, with 
Messrs. Philips and Balfe and Miss Homer, he 
took a lease of the English Opera house, London, 
a speculation which proved unsuccessful. He now 
resumed his lectures on Scottish music, and in 
May 1841 delivered them at the Westminster and 
other Institutions, at that time accompanying 
himself on the piano-forte. In tho following win- 
ter lie opened the Store Street Booms, London, 
where he gave his entertainments on his own ac- 
count. In 1842 he was invited by the marquis of 
Breadalbane to Taymouth castle, to sing before 
the Queen, when her majesty visited that noble 
residence. lie wrote both prose and verse with 
great facility. He also composed and adapted a 
number of beautiful melodics. In his entertain- 
ment. of ‘ Mary Queen of Scots,’ the finest of the 
melodies were his own composition. 

Mr. Wilson died at Quebec, 8th July 1849, of 
cholera, after only three hours’ illness, brought on 
by wet or fatigue while on a fishing excursion. 
His wish to be buried in Scotland was not accom- 
plished, as his grave Is in Canada. He left a 
widow, two sons and three daughters, llis widow 
suddenly expired while bathing at Portobello, near 
Edinburgh, on the evening of July 8lst, 1852. 

WILSON, Geokgk, a scientific lecturer and 
tho first professor of technology in the university 
of Edinburgh, the son of Mr. Archibald Wilson, a 
wine merchant in that city, and brother of Dr. 
Daniel Wilson, professor of History and English 
Literature, University College, Toronto, Canada, 
was born in Edinburgh, Feb. 21, 1818. He had 
a twin brother, who died young. He was edu- 
cated at the High School of his native pla^e, and 
at fifteen years of age began the study of medicine. 
In Sept. T837 he passed Surgeon’s Hall, and hav- 
ing devoted himself more particularly to chemis- 
try, he waa appointed laboratory assistant to Dr. 
Christison in the university of Edinburgh. In 
1838 he became unsalaried assistant in the labo- 
ratory of Dr, Thomas Graham, then professor 
of chemistry In University College, London ; ap- 
pointed, in 1855, master of the Mint, as succes- 
sor to Sir John Herschel. In 1839 he took the 
degree of M.D In 1840 he received a license 
III. 


as a lecturer on chemistry from the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, Edinburgh, and acquired much 
popularity as an extra-academical lecturer on 
chemistry in that city. His health, however, 
was generally feeble, and a disease in the ancle- 
joint required, towards tho close of 1842, ampu- 
tation of tho foot. 

In 1855 ho was appointed to the then newly 
constituted professorship of technology in the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, with the curatorship of the 
Industrial Museum. He was the author of one 
or two biographies, and some scientific pamphlets 
in his own peculiar department. He died Novem- 
ber 22, 1859. His works are : 

Life of Cavendish. Written for the Cavondish Society. 1851. 

I Life of Dr. John Reid, late Chandos Professor of Anatomy 
and Medicine in the University of St. Andrews. Edin. 1852, 
8 vo. 

The Grievance of tho University Tests, as applied to Pro- 
fessors of Physical Science in the Colleges of Scotland; a 
letter addressed to tho Right lion. Spencer II. Walpole. 
Kdin. 1852, 8vo. 

Tho Five Gateways of Knowledge. Cambridge, 1856, 8vo. 

What is Technology; an Inaugural Lecture delivered in tho 
University of Edinburgh on Nov. 7, 1855. Kdin. 1855, 8vo. 

Electricity and the Electric Telegraph j together with the 
Chemistry of the Stars: an argument touching tho stars and 
their inhabitants. Lend. 1852, 8vo. 1859. 

Chemistry (Chambers’ Educational Course). Edin. 1850, 
8vo. 1860. 

Researches on Colour Blindness. With a Supplement on 
the Danger attending the present System of Railway and 
Marine Coloured Signals. Kdin. 1855, 8vo. 

The Relation of Ornamental and Industrial Art; a Lecture 
delivered in the National Galleries at tho request of the Art- 
Manufacture Association, on Christmas Eve, 1856. Edin. 
12ino, 1857. 

Memoir of Edward Forbes, F.R.S., late Regius professor 
of Natural History in the University of Edinburgh. By 
George Wilson, M.D., and Archibald Geikie, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 
Camb. and Lond. 1861, 8vo. 

He also contributed papers to the * British Quarterly,’ and 
the ‘North British Review.’ To the first number of Mac- 
Millan’s Magazine ho furnished an interesting article on 
‘Paper, Pens, and Ink.’ 

A Memoir of him by his sister, Jessie Aitken Wilson, was 
published at Edinburgh in I860. 

WINRAM, John, one of the early Reformers, 
was descended from the Fifeahiro family of the 
Winrams or Winrahams of Kirkness, or Itatlio. 
He is supposed to have commenced his studies at 
St. Leonard’s college, St. Andrews, in 1513, where, 
two years afterwards, he took the degree of B. A. 
He subsequently entered into the order of the* 
monks of St. Augustine, and after having been a 
canon-regular for some years, was elected, about 
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1534, third prior, and in 1536 sub-prior, of their 


abbey or monastery at St. Andrews. The prior, 
Lord James Stewart, afterwards the regent Mo- 
ray, was then in his minority, and, consequently, 
much of the common business of the abbey de- 
volved on the sub* prior. Although he hold such 
a prominent situation in the popish church, Win- 
ram secretly favoured the doctrines of the Refor- 
mation ; and while he carefully avoided uttering 
in public anything that might subject him to per- 
secution, he did not fail to enlighten the minds of 
many, particularly among the monks and noviti- 
ates of the abbey, in the knowledge of the truth. 

At the trial of George Wishart, the martyr, at 
j St. Andrews, February 28, 1546, Winram was 
I desired by Cardinal Bethune to open the proceed- 
ings with a suitable sermon. This was evidently 
done to test his principles; but the wary sub- 
prior was on his guard, and, although in preaching 
i on the parable of the wheat and tares, he entered 
j upon a definition of heresy, he took care not to 
i commit himself, and concluded by declaring that 
| heretics ought to be put down, “ even in this pres- 
| ent world.” After the condemnation of Wishart, 

| the sub-prior ventured to speak to the bishops on 
his behalf, whereupon the cardinal upbraided him, 
saying, “ Well, Sir, and you, we know what a 
man you are, seven years ago.” 

A short time after the death of the cardinal, 
Winram, who, during the vacancy, was vicar- 
general of the diocese, was called to account by 
j Hamilton, the archbishop-elect, for allowing Knox 
j to preach his “heretical and schismatical doc- 
; trines,” unreproved. He, therefore, held a con- 
| vention of the friars of the abbey and learned men 
j of the university, before which lie summoned 
I Knox and Rough, another Protestant- preacher, 
j At this meeting, Knox, aware of the report con- 
cerning the private sentiments of Winram, de- 
manded from him a public acknowledgment of his 
opinion, whether the doctrines taught by him and 
his colleague were scriptural or unscriptural ; for, 
if he believed them to be true, it was his duty to 
give them the sanction of his authority. Winram 
cautiously replied that he did not come there as a 
! judge,* and would neither affirm nor condemn the 
points in question ; but, if Knox pleased, he would 
I reason with him a little. After maintaining the 


argument for a short time, the sub-prior devolved 
it on an old Greyfriar, named Arbuckle, who ' 
seemed to be in his dotage. The latter was soon 
forced to yield in disgrace, Winram himself being 
the first to condemn his extravagant assertions. : 
Although he disapproved of many of the proceed- 
ings of the Popish clergy, Winram, whose conduct i 
was sometimes extremely ambiguous, continued |j 
till a late period to act with them, and, in April \ ! 
1558, he was present at the trial and condemna- 
tion of Walter Mill, the martyr, at St. Andrews. 
Being a member of the provincial council of the j 
Popish clergy which met in 1549, he was em- 
ployed by his brethren to draw up the canon in- j 
tended to settle the ridiculous dispute, then warm- 
ly agitated amongst the clergy, whether the Pater 
Noater should be said to the saints, or to God ; 
alone. In the council which sat in 1559, he was ! 

nominated one of the six persons to whose exam- i 

ination and admonition the archbishops of Glas- j 
gow and St. Andrews submitted their private con- ! 
duct. | 

I le appears soon after to have openly joined the 
Reformers, and, in April 1560, was one of the 
ministers to whom was committed tho important \\ 
trust of compiling the Old Confession of Faith, 
and the First Book of Discipline, one of his co- j. 
adjutors being John Knox, with whom he had ■ 
formerly disputed at St. Andrews. In April 1561 ! 
lie was elected one of the five ecclesiastical super- j 
intendents of provinces, his district being Fife, : 
Forthrick, and Strathern. After this he was a j 
constant attendant on the meetings of the General | 
Assembly, and was employed in their committees 
on the most important affairs ; but, like the other 
superintendents, he was frequently accused of neg- 
ligence in visiting the district committed to his 
charge*. In 1571 he was one of the commission- 
ers appointed by the General Assembly, convened j 
at Leith, to proceed to the castle, then held by j 
Kirkcaldy of Grange, for the queen, to endeavour j 
to bring about an agreement between the two ;j 
contending parties, when he began the confer- J 
ence, which was principally conducted, ou Kirk- < 
caldy’s part, by the laird of Lethington. In Jan- 
uary 1572 he attended the convention at Leith 
called by the regent Morton, at which the Tul- j 
chan bishops were authorised, and the former ec- ji 
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I sleslasticai titles ordered to be retained ; and, on 
the 10th of the following month, he was employed 
as superintendent of the hounds to inaugurate Mr. 
John Douglas as aichhishop of St. Andrews. On 
. this occasion, Winram was appointed archdeacon 
of that diocese, but, having resigned the county 
of Fife to the new archbishop, he was usually 
designated superintendent of Strathern during 
the next two years. On Mr. Douglas’ death, in 
1674, Winram resumed the whole of his former 
province, when he was sometimes called superin- 
tendent of Fife, and sometimes superintendent of 
Strathern. In 1757 he was also designated prior 
of Portmoak r &c. He died in September 1582. 
He is supposed to have been the author of the 
Catechism, commonly called Archbishop Hamil- 
ton’s, regarding which there are some curious no- 
tices in the notes to Dr. M‘Cric’s Life of Knox. 

Wintoun, Earl of, a title in the peerage of Scotland, con- 
ferred by charter, dated 16th November 1600, on Robert, 
sixth Lord Seton, (see page 489 of this volume,) to him, 
and hiH heirs male. This nobleman was a great favourite of 
King James VI., who, with bis queen, was often at Seton 
| house, Haddingtonshire, which was built in that reign, and 
considered at the time the most magnificently constructed 
house in Scotland. His lordship’s father had left the estate 
much involved, hut by his own and his wife’s prudent man- 
agement, lie cleared it of all encumbrances. .He died in 1603, 
and on the 5th April, his funeral procession was met in the 
highway by King James, then on bis journey to take posses- 
sion of the English crown. Halting Ins retinue, the king 
seated himself, till it passed, on a small part of the building, 
which still remains entire, at the south-west corner of the 
orchard of Seton, declaring that he had lost a good, faithful, 
and loyal subject. The earl married Lady Margaret Mont- 
gomery, eldest daughter of the third earl of Kglintoun, heir- 
ess of her nophew, the fifth earl of Kglintoun, and by her 
had, with one daughter, five sons, viz. 1. Robert, second carl 
of Wintoun. 2. George, third cafl of Wintoun. 3. Alexan- 
der, sixth earl of Kglintoun. 4. Hon. Sir Thomas Seton, 
ancestor of the Setons of Olivcstob. 5. Hon. Sir John Seton. 
The daughter, Lady Isabel, married, 1st, James, first earl of 
Perth, and 2dly, Francis Stewart, eldest son of Francis, earl 
of Both well, and had issue to both. 

Robert, second earl of Wintoun, resigned in 1607, the titles 
and estates to his next brother, George, who had a charter of 
the same, 12th May that year, to him and the heirs male of 
his body, with remainder to his younger brothers and the 
heirs male of their bodies respectively, whom failing to his 
nearest male heir, they bearing the name and arms of Seton. 
He thus got the earldom in the lifetime of his elder brother, 
and became third earl of Wintoun. On James VI. revisiting 
Scotland in 1617, he spent his second night, after crossing 
the Tweed, at Seton house, and King Charles I. was twice 
entertained there, with all his retinue, in 1633. This earl 
built Wintoun house, in the parish of Pencaitland, in 1619, 

I and about 1630, through his patronage or bounty, the fishing 
village of Port Seton, in the parish of Tranent, which has its 
name from the fami’v, had twelve saltpans, some of which 


still exist. He was one of those who waited on the king af- 
ter the pacification of Berwick in 1639, and on the ‘ Engage- 
ment’ being entered into for the rescue of \ua majesty vn \\ 
1643, he gave to the duke of Hamilton, the commander-in- \\ 
chief, £\,000 sterling, in free gift for his equipage, men \\ 
Charles II. came to Scotland in June 1650, the earl waited U 
upon him, and continued with his majesty till November, jl 
Me tben went borne to prepare for liis attendance at the co- j 
ronation, but died 17th December that year, aged 65. He | 
was twice married. By his first wife he had four sons and 
two daughters, and by his Becond, four sons and five daugh- 
ters. 

George, Lord Seton, the eldest son, was, in May 1646, 
imprisoned in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh for his loyalty, fined 
£40,000 Scots, and in July following ordered to sell as much 
of the baronies of Winchburgb and Niddrie, Linlithgowshire, 
belonging to the fumily, as would discharge the fine. He 
joined the marquis of Montrose after the battle of Kilsyth in 
August the same year, and was made prisoner at the defeat 
of the royalists at Philiphaugh the following month. Ho 
was confiued first at St. Andrews, and afterwards in the cas- 
tl« of Edinburgh, but was liberated on bis father giving a 
bond of £100,000 Scots for bis appearance when called. He 
died at Seton, 4th Juno 1648, aged thirty-five. By his wife, 
Lady Hcnriet Gordon, second daughter of the second mar- 
quis of Huntly, and afterwards countess of Traquair, he had 
George, fourth earl of Wintoun, nnd three other sons. Two 
of Ins half-brothers, Christopher and William, were drowned 
on the coast of Holland in July 1648; another, the Hon. 

Sir John Seton, Garletoun, was created a baronet 9th De- 
cember 1664, and died in February 1686. His grandson. 

Sir John Seton of Garletoun, engaging in the rebellion of 
1715, was taken at Preston 13th October that year, and died 
at Versailles, 9th March 1769. This family still subsists in 
the male line, though dispossessed of the estate. Lord Se- 
ton, youngest brother of the Hon. Robert Seton of Windy- 
gonl, was created a baronet 24th January 1671, but died 
without issue before 26th February 1672. 

George, fourth earl of Wintoun, succeeded bis grandfather 
in 1650, being then about ten years of age. Notwithstand- 
ing his youth, a line of £2,000 was imposed on him by Crom- 
well’s act of grace and pardon in 1654. He afterwards tra- 
velled into France, and was in the French army at the siege 
of Bcsanyon. On bis return home by England, he was 
sworn a privy councillor to Charles II. In 1666 lie com- 
manded the East Lothian regiment at the defeat of the 
Covenanters at Pentland, and also in 1 679 at the battle of 
Bothwell Bridge. He afterwards entertained the duke of 
Monmouth and his officers at Seton. In 1682 he was ap- 
pointed sheriff of Haddingtonshire, and in May of the same 
yoar lie accompanied the duke of York from London to Scot- 
land, when the ship was lost. In 1685 he went with his 
regiment against the earl of Argyle. A charter was granted 
to him 81st July 1686 of the earldom of Wintoun, to him 
and the heirs male of his body, which failing, to whichever 
person he might nominate and the heirs male of their bodies, 
with remainder to his heirs male, and failing these to his | 
nearest heirs and assigns whatsoever, the eldest daughter or 
heir female succeeding without division, and marrying a gen- 
tleman of the name of- Seton, or who should assume the name 
and carry the arms of the family of Wintoun. Ho died 6th 
March 1704. 

His son, George, fifth earl, was abroad at the time of hia 
father’s death, and it was not known where he resided, as he 
corresponded with no person in Scotland. Having been born 
several years before the marriage of his parents, and the vis- 
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count of Kingston, the next heir, doubting his legitimacy, 
the earl in 1710 took the proper steps for serving himself 
heir to his father. At the breaking out of the rebellion of 
1715, his lordship, on the evening of the 11th October, with 
fourteen attendants, joined the viscount Kenmure at Moffat, 
where the latter had that day proclaimed the Chevalier St. 
George as James VIII. The force under Kenmure formed a 
junction with the English insurgents under General Forster 
near Kelso on the 19th October. A council of war was there 
held to deliberate on the course to be pursued, at which the 
earl of Wintoun strongly urged that they should march into 
the west of Scotland, to reduce Dumfries and Glasgow, and 
thereafter to form a junction with the western clans under 
General Gordon, to open a communication with the earl of 
Mar, and threaten the duke of Argylc’s roar. It was, how- 
ever, agreed, on the urgent representations of the Northum- 
berland gentlemen, that they should cross the borders and 
inurch through Cumberland and Westmoreland into Lanca- 
shire, where the Jacobite interest was very powerful, and 
where they expected to be joined by great numbers of the 
people. Tho Highlanders at first refused to march into Eng- 
land, and separating themselves, took tip a position on Haw- 
ick moor, on which the English officers threatened to sur- 
round them with what cavalry they had, and compel them 
to march. Exasperated at this menace, the Highlanders 
cocked their pistols, and told them that if they were to be 
made a sacrifice, they would prefer being destroyed in their 
own country. By the interposition of the earl of Wintoun a 
reconciliation was effected, and the insurgents resumed their 
j march. Rather, however, than advance into England, about 
j 500 of tho Highlanders set off in a body to the north. The 
carl of Wintoun, who was quite opposed to crossing the bor- 
I ders, also went off, with his adherents; but being overtaken 
j by a messenger, who was despatched after him to remon- 
i strate with him for abandoning his friends, he consented to 
j return, and immediately rejoined the army. When overta- 
| ken, he drew up his horse, and after a momentary pause, as 
if reflecting oil the judgment which posterity would form of 
his conduct, observed, with chivalrous feeling, that history 
| should not have to relate of him that lie deserted King 
| James’ interest or his country’s good; but, with a deep pre- 
sentiment of the danger of the course his associates were 
about to pursue, he added, “ You,” addressing the messen- 
ger, “or tmy man, shall have liberty to cut these (laying hold 
of his own eurs as he spoke) out of my head if we do not all 
repent it.” At the battle of l’resl<m he had the command of a 
party of gentlemen volunteers who were drawn up in the 
churchyard ; hut on the surrender of the insurgents he was 
taken prisoner, 14th November. On the meeting of parlia- 
ment on the 9th January 1716, he and Lords Derwentwater, 

1 Nithsdule, Carnwath, and Kenmure were impeached of high 
treason, and on their being brought from the Tower on the 
19th, they all pleaded guilty except the carl of Wintoun, 
j who petitioned for a longer time to give in liis answers. On 
various pretences he got his trial postponed till the 15th 
March, when, after a trial which occupied two days, he was 
I found guilty, and received sentence of death. He found 
means to escape out of the Tower of London, 4th August fol- 
lowing, and immediately fled to France. He died, unmar- 
ried, at Rome, 19th December 1749, aged upwards of 70. 

In 1840 the earl of liglinton was served “nearest and law- 
ful heir male general, and also nearest and lawful heir male 
of provision to George, fourth carl of Wintoun,” the eleventh 
Lord Seton, and also Lord Tranent. This service took place 
before the sheriff of Edinburgh, and a distinguished jury, 
composed of members of the peerage, several of the judges of 


the court of session, and of baronets and gentlemen eminent- j 
ly qualified for legal and genealogical investigation. j 

The evidence laid before the jury was prepared in the ! 
same strict and elaborately comprehensive manner as if it | 
had been necessary to submit it to the scrutiny of a Com- j 
mittee of Privileges in the House of Lords. Lord Eglinton j 
produced the most ample and satisfactory proof, not only J 
of his own propinquity, and of the extinction of all who were j 
entitled to succeed before him, but also of the extinction of I 
every collateral male descendant, remote as well as imincdi- j 
ate, of any of the parties who could in any way have laid | 
claim to the honours preferably to his lordship. A printed | 
abstract of the whole of the documentary evidence, which I 
was of great length, was, along with a detailed genealogical j 
table, laid before the jury, who thus judicially ascertained ! 
his right to the male representation of the house of Wintoun, ! 
and consequently to the dignities of earl of Wintoun, Lord j 
Seton and Tranent, and the other honours which were so I | 
long held by that noble family. • j 

Although Lord Eglinton derives his descent in tho Mont- 
gomerie line from ancestors of Norman origin, and through i 
names distinguished in the battles of Hastings and of Otter- ; | 

burn, and by virtue of that descent enjoys the Eglinton hon- j ! 
ours and estates, — in lineal male descent from a period j 
equally remote, and through a line of loyal and patriotic an- j j 
cestors, his family name is also that of Seton, and he is the j 

head of the numerous noble and eminent families who claim ! 

to be descended from tho Setons in the male line. i 

The Wintoun honours, destined in the first instance to j 

heirs male, were forfeited by the fifth earl, in consequence of j 

being engaged in the rebellion of 1715. This attainder had i 1 

the effect of forfeiting absolutely the estates to the crown. j 

But, as settled by the judgment of the House of Lords, in 
the case of Gordon of Park, adjudged by Lord Hardwicke, 
and recognised in many subsequent cases, the right to the ! ! 

honours was only in abeyance during the existence of the I 

attainted earl, and the heirs entitled to succeed under the j j 

same substitution with himself. Accordingly, the right to ; ; 

the honours, which was merely suspended for a time, revived j i 

in the collateral branch of Eglinton, in consequence of the j [ 

failure of all the prior branches in the direct Wintoun line. j 

The representation of the family of Wintoun devolved upon [ 

the earl of Eglinton in consequence of tho marriage in 1582 i 

of Robert the first earl of Wintoun with Lady Margaret ! 
Montgomerie, eldest daughter of Hugh third earl of Eglinton. i 
Of that marriage the third son, Sir Alexander Seton of Foul- 1 j 
strouther, was adopted into the family, — became sixth earl of ■ i j 
Eglinton, and in 1615 obtained royal grants and confirma- j 
tions of the estates and honours of Montgomerie. Tho pres- ! j 
ent carl of Eglinton is the heir male of the body of this Sir 
Alexander Seton, afterwards earl of Eglinton, and in conse- 
quence of the failure of the direct Wintoun line by the death | 

of Robert the eldest brother without issue, and of all the male i 

descendants of George the next or immediate elder brother of j 

Sir Alexander, Lord Eglinton is also the lineal male repre* ; 

son tative of the family of Seton. (See Seton, Lord.) 

Wish art. Of this surname we have the following ac- j j 
count in Nisbet's Heraldry, (vol. i. p. 204): “Jacob Van 
Basson, a Dane, in his manuscript says, that one Robert, a 
natural son of David earl of Huntingtoun, being in the wars 
in tho Holy Land, was to-named Gutshart , from the slaugh- ! 
ter he made on the Saracens : and from him were descended 
the families of the name of Wishart. Sir James Dalrymplc, 
in his Collections, says, that he has seen a charter granted by 
Gilbert Umfravile, earl of Angus, to Adam Wishart of Logie, 
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anno 1272. S\r George Mackenzie, in Via MS. says, the \ 
chief of this name was Lord Brichen, whose succession faded, j 
I in a daughter married with the old carl of Angus ; for which 
; the Douglases, earls of Angus, still quarter those arms with 
. their own ; and the other families of the name, were Wish- 
| arts of Logie and Pittarro. Both these families are extinct. 

Doctor George Wishart, sometime bishop of Edinburgh, was 
i descended of Logie. Mr. George Wishart, who was martyred 
for the Protestant religion, was of Pittarro. The barony of 
! Logie was again purchased by Mr. John Wishart, one of the 
i commissioners of Edinburgh, nephew to the bishop, and 
| great-grandson to Sir John Wishart of Logie.” The name, 
j however, is Norman, originally Guiscard. 

! WISHART, George, one of the first martyrs 
for the Protestant religion in Scotland, is supposed 
to have been the son of James Wishart of Pitar- 
row, in the Mearns, justice-clcrk to James V., 
j and was born in the early part of the sixteenth 
century. Ilis brother, Sir John Wishart of Pit- 
arrow; also took an active part in promoting the 
Reformation, and in 15G2, was appointed comp- 
troller of the ministers’ money. Buchanan, 
erroneously imagining the surname to be Wise- 
heart, has given him the classical name of Sopho- 
cardius, while Knox calls him Wischard, which is 
more akin to the original. In the early part of 
his life he was sent to the university of Aberdeen, 
then recently founded, and, after completing his 
academical education, as was customary with 
youths of family in those days, lie went to travel 
on the continent, 'find passed some time in France 
and Germany. It is supposed that he imbibed 
the doctrines of the Reformation from some of the 
Reformers themselves in the latter country. On 
his return home, he obtained a knowledge of the 
Greek language at Montrose, which was the first 
town in Scotland where the Greek was taught. 
He afterwards succeeded his master as teacher 
there, but having put into the hands of his scho- 
lars the Greek New Testament, the bishop of 
Brechin summoned him to appear before him on a 
charge of heresy, which induced him to retire into 
England for safety in 1538. Repairing to the 
university of Cambridge, he entered himself a 
student of Beue’t or Corpus Christi college, where 
he resided for nearly six years, devoting himself 
to study, and diligently preparing himself for the 
work of the ministry. An interesting description 
of him during his residence in that university, 
written by Emery Tylncy, one of his pupils, is in- 
serted in Fox’s Marty rology, and in most accounts 


of bis life. He returned to Scotland in July 1MB, \\ 
in the train of the commissioners who bad gone ' 1 
to England to negotiate a treaty with Henry 
VITI. Immediately after his arrival he began to 
preach publicly at Montrose, and liis great ac- 
quirements, his persuasive eloquence, his talents 
and devoted piety, drew large audiences to hear 
him both there and at Dundee, whither he after- 
wards proceeded. In the latter town the multi- 
tudes that followed him alarmed I lie Popish clergy 
so much, that Cardinal Beth line prevailed on one 
of the magistrates, named Robert Mill, to serve 
him with a mandate to leave the town, and trou- 
ble the people no longer. On hearing it read, 
Wishart exclaimed, “God is my witness that I 
never sought your trouble, but your comfort ; yea, 
your trouble is more dolorous to me than to your- 
selves. But I am assured that to refuse God’s 
word, and to chase from you his messenger, shall 
nothing preserve you from trouble, but shall bring 
you into it ; for God shall send you messengers 
who will not be afraid of burning, nor yet of ban- 
ishment. Should trouble unlocked for come upon 
you, acknowledge the cause, and turn to God, for 
he is merciful.” lie then removed to the west of 
Scotland, and resumed his labours in the town of 
Ayr, where lie preached for some time with great 
freedom and faithfulness. Shortly after his arri- 
val, the archbishop of Glasgow, instigated by Be- 
thunc, hastened to Ayr, and seized upon tho 
church in which the Reformer was about to preach. 
Apprehensive of Wishart’s danger, the earl of- 
Glcncairn, and some other gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood, hurried to the town for his protection, 
and would straightway have proceeded to eject 
the intruders by force, had not Wishart himself 
interfered to prevent bloodshed. “ Let him alone,” 
he said to the earl, referring to the archbishop, 

“ his sermon will not much hurt ; let us go to the 
market-cross.” This was accordingly done, and 
there he preached to a numerous auditory. 

Continuing his labours in Kyle, Wishart fre- 
quently preached in the parishes of Galston and 
Barr. He was also invited to preach at Mauch- i 
line, and had repaired thither for tho purpose, 
when he found that the sheriff of Ayr, with a 
band ot soldiers, had taken possession of the 
church. Some of Wishart’s friends urged him to I 
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enter the chnrch at all hazards, and showed them- 

the priest, he drew his hand forth from its con- 



selves eager for an encounter with those who were 

cealment, and secured the weapon, while the vil- 



within, but he mildly remarked, that “ Christ Je- 

lain, overcome by the suddenness of the detection, 



sus is as potent in the fields as in the kirk # and I 

fell down on his knees at his feet, and confessed 



find that himself oftener preached iti the desert, at 

his guilty intention. An uproar of alarm burst 



the sea-side, and other places judged profane, than 

forth from the congregation, and the people, rush- 



he did in the temple at Jerusalem. It is the word 

ing upon Wighton, would have torn him in pieces 



of peace which God sends by me : the blood of no 

had not the Reformer himself intorposed. Clasp- 



man shall be shed this day on account of preach- 

ing the priest in his arms, he exclaimed, “Let 



ing it.” They then repaired without the village 

him alone ; he hath hurt me in nothing, but has 



to the edge of a muir, where Wishart, with a 

given us to understand what we may fear. For 



dyke for his pulpit, preached for more than three 

the time to come we will watch better.” The 



hours to a most attentive audience. By this ser- 

trembling culprit was then allowed to depart un- 



mon a gentleman was converted, who, for his bold 

harmed. Thenceforth a two-handed sword was 



depravity, was commonly known by the title of 

generally carried before him ; and the office of 



“the wicked laird of Shiel.” While thus em- 

bearing it, during his visit to Lothian in the latter 



ployed in Ayrshire, the Reformer received intelli- 

part of his life, was conferred upon John Knox, 



gcnce that a contagions distemper raged with 

w’ho, at that period, was a constant attendant 



great violence in Dundee, and that the inliabi- 

upon him. 



tants, calling to mind his awful prediction, with 

When the pestilence had subsided in Dundee, 



its speedy accomplishment, were anxious for his 

Wishart removed to Montrose, where he not only 



return. In spite of the remonstrances of his 

preached publicly, but administered the sacrament 



friends, lie resolved without delay to share in their 

of the Lord’s Supper to the adherents of the Ref- 



calamity and danger, and, as soon as he reached 

ormation. At this time his caution, and a provi- 



Dundee, ho collected the people together, and 

dential presentiment of impending danger, enabled 



preached to them at the East Port, the healthy 

him to escape being assassinated by a party of 



sitting within the gate, while the infected took 

armed men which Bethune had placed in ambus- 



their station without. Besides the laborious work 

cade in the neighbourhood of the town. “I 



of frequent preaching, lie toiled incessantly for 

know,” he said on this occasion to his friends, 



their recovery, exposing himself fearlessly every 

“that I shall end my lifo by that bloodthirsty 



hour to the hazard of contagion, by visiting the 

man’s hands, but it shall not be in this manner.” 



sick, providing necessaries for such as were in 

Frequently after this he intimated, both in his 



want, and carrying spiritual consolation to the 

sermons and in conversation, that he would soon 



dying. 

be summoned to seal his testimony by a death of 

i 


No sooner had Bethune been informed that 

martyrdom. At the same time he cheered his 

j 


Wishart was again in Dundee, than ho resolved 

friends with the prospect of glorious days that 



upon taking him off by assassination, and a priest 

were yet to come, assuring them that, though all 

j 


named Sir John Wighton, or Wightman, was se- 

was then so dark and unpromising, Scotland would 

1 

| 


lected for the purpose. The latter accordingly 

be illuminated throughout with the light of Christ’s 



repaired to Dundee, entered the church where 

gospel, as no country had ever been before. While 



Wishart was preaching, and, with a drawn dag- 

at Montrose, he received a letter from the friends 



ger in his hand which he concealed within his 

of the Reformation in Ayrshire, desiring him to 

j 


frock, stationed himself at the foot of the pulpit 

meet them at Edinburgh in December, that he 

| 


stairs until the Reformer should descend. At the 

might appear before a convocation of the clergy, 

1 ; 

! 


conclusion of the service, when Wishart was in 

and be publicly heard in defence of the doctrines 

1 i 


the act of coming down, his quick eye fell upon the 

which ho taught. They promised to him to de- 

i ! 

| ' 


purposed assassin, and at a glance he detected the 

mand a free conference from the bishops on mat- 

j 


suspiciousness of his attitude. Seizing the arm of 

ters of religion, and assured him of their protec- j 

-j 

1 
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tion. He accovdmgiy proceeded through Fife, \ 
\\ and arrived at Leith early In December 1 545. To \ 
j! his great mortification, lie found that his friends 
1 1 from the west had not come forward, nor was 
I! there any appearance of their being on the way. 

; After waiting a few days, lie ventured to preach 
in Leith, and among the auditory were Knox, and 
the lairds of Langniddry', Ormiston, and Bruns- 
| ; ton, and other gentlemen from East Lothian, 

! Deeming it advisable for his safety that lie should 
remove from Leith, accompanied by his friends, 
he repaired to Inveresk, near Musselburgh, where 
he preached twice to largo audiences. The two 
following Sabbaths lie preached at Tranent, and 
gave distinct intimation tlujt his ministry was 
j drawing near a close. He next went to Had- 
dington, where lie preached to a somewhat nu- 
merous audience. On the following day lie again 
preached, but through the influence of the earl of 
Bothwell, sheriff of East Lothian, who had been 
commissioned by Cardinal Betlume to apprehend 
him, the numbers present on the second day did 
not exceed a hundred. The third day, when he 
was about to preach, a boy came to him with a 
letter from friends in the west, explaining their 
inability to keep the appointment they had made 
with him. He handed the letter to Knox, now 
his constant attendant, remarking that lie was 
weary of the world. It was so unusual for him to 
speak of anything else in the prospect of preach- 
ing, that Knox was surprised, and after remind- 
ing him that the hour of worship was at hand, 
he withdrew. Wisluirt paced up and down be- 
hind the high altar for nearly half-an-liour, in 
great anguish of spirit. On ascending the pulpit 
lie exclaimed, “ O Lord, how long shall it be that 
thy holy Word shall be despised, and men shall 
not regard their own salvation ! ” And turning to 
the people he added— “I have heard of thee, 
Haddington, that in thee there would have been 
at a vain play two or three thousand people, and 
now to heai* God’s messenger one hundred persons 
cannot be brought together. Sore aud fearful 
shall thy plagues be because of thy contempt for 
the gospel. Fire and sword shall reach thee— 
strangers shall possess thee, and thine own inhab- 
itants shall be driven forth, or made to serve in 
bondage.” And thus he continued, says Knox, 


for nearly an hour and a half describing what at- \\ 
tenvards occurred. At last he said— u I have 
forgotten myself, but let these my last words, as 
regards preaching, remain with you till God send 
you comfort,” and so ho proceeded with his ser- 
mon. This fearful prediction was fulfilled in 1548, 
two years afterwards, when the English took pos- 
session of the town, and ravaged all the neigh- 
bouring country. 

There is no authentic portrait of George Wish- 
art. The description of him by Emery Tilncy, 
“sometime his scholar,” referred to on page GG1, 
commences thus: “About the year of our Lord 
1513, there was in the university of Cam bridge one 
Mr. George Wisluirt, commonly called Mr. George 
of Bonnet’s College, who was a man of tall stature, 
poldc-hcadcd, and on the same a round Frencho 
cappe of the best; judged of melancholic com- 
plexion by his physiognomy ; black-haired, long- 
bearded, comely of personage, well spoken after 
his country of Scotland, courteous, lowlie, lovelie, 
glad to teach, desirous to learn, and was well tra- 
velled; having upon him for his habit or clothing, 
never but a mantle friese gown to the shoes, a 
black Milan fustian doublet, and plain black boson, 
coarse new canvas for his shirts, and white falling 
bands, and cuffs at the hands. All the which ap- 
parel lie gave to the poor, somo weekly, some 
monthly, some quarterly, as he liked, saving his 
French cap, which he kept the whole year of my 
being with him. He was a man modest, temper- 
ate, fearing God, and hating covetousness.” 

On departing from Haddington for the house 
of Cockburn of Ormiston, where he was to spend 
the night, John Knox, his devoted scholar and I 
sword-bearer, earnestly entreated leave to ac- j 
company him, but this Wisluirt refused. “Nay, 
return to your bairns,” he said, meaning his 
pupils, “ and God bless you ; anc is sufficient 
for a sacrifice.” lie then took from him the two- 
handed sword, as if his office were at an end, and 
dismissed him. The frost at this time was severe, j 
and therefore lie and his friends, namely the laird | 
of Ormiston, young Sandilands of Calder, and the 
laird of Brunston, with their servants, had to pro- 
ceed to Ormiston on foot. After supper he spoke 
for a little of the death of the righteous ; but get- 
ting sleepy, he sung with them the 51st Psalm j 
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according to the old Scottish version, beginning 
“ Have mercy on me now, good Lord. After thy 
great mercy;” and retired saying, “God grant 
quiet rest." After the family had gone to sleep, at 
midnight they were aroused with a violent knock- 
ing, and on looking out they found that the house 
was surrounded with a powerful force, command- 
ed by the earl of Bothwell. Cockburn and his 
friends refused at first to deliver Wishart up, but 
Bothwell solemnly assured them that no harm 
was intended, and that, should any violence be 
offered to Wishart, he would himself interpose for 
his safety. Anxious to avoid bloodshed, Wishart 
commanded the gates to be opened, adding, “ the 
will of God be done!” He was borne away a 
prisoner, and conveyed to Elphinston Hall, the 
ruins of which may still be seen about a mile and 
a half from Ormiston. Here the cardinal was in 
waiting, and Bothwell treacherously forfeited his 
plighted troth, by surrendering him into his hands. 
“From that time forth,” says Fitscottie, with 
honest indignation, “ the Earl Bothwell prospered 
never, neither any of his affairs!” 

After having been confined for more than a 
month in irons in the sea-tower of St. Andrews, 
Wishart was brought to trial before a convocation 
of the prelates and clergy, assembled for the pur- 
pose in the Cathedral. On this occasion every 
form of law, justice, and decency, was disregard- 
ed, The prisoner was not allowed a patient hear- 
ing, but was treated with every species of con- 
tumely and reproach. He was condemned to 
death as an obstinate heretic, and next day, 
March 1, 1546, he was burnt at the stake on the 
Castle Green. His hands were tied behind him 
— there was a chain round his middle, and a rope 
about his neck, and he was surrounded by milita- 
ry guards. On approaching the fire he knelt 
down, and, after rising, he repeated the following 
words three times: — “O thou Saviour of the 
world, have mercy upon me. Father of heaven, 
I commend my spirit into thy holy hands.” And 
turning to the people he said — “ Brethren and 
sisters, I beseech you that ye take not offence 
at the Word on account of the torments which 
ye see prepared for me. Love the Word of 
God. Suffer patiently for the Word’s sake, and 
it will prove your everlasting comfort. Exhort 


also brethren and sisters who have often heard me 
elsewhere, that they fall not away because of per- 
secution. Show them that my doctrine was not 
of men. Had it been of men, I should have had 
their thanks. It is because it was the true gos- 
pel given me by the grace of God, that I this day 
suffer, not sorrowfully, but with a glad heart. It 
was for this cause I was sent among you. It was 
to suffer this fire for Christ’s sake. Look at me, 
and ye shall not find my countenance to change. 
This grim fire I fear not. And so I pray you also 
not to fear them that can slay the body, but have 
no power to slay the soul. Some have alleged 
that I taught concerning the soul that it shall 
sleep till the last day. On the contrary, I know 
most surely that my soul shall sup with my Savi- 
our this night, even with him for whom I am now 
to suffer.” He then prayed for his accusers thus • 
“ I beseech thee, Father of heaven, to forgive such 
as have ignorantly, or even of evil mind, forged 
lies against me. I forgive them with all my heart. 
I beseech Christ also to forgive such as have this 
day ignorantly condemned me to death.” And 
turning again to the people, he added — “ I be- 
seech you, brethren and sisters, to exhort your 
prelates to learn God’s word, that they may at 
least be ashamed to do evil, and learn to do well. 
And if they turn not, the wrath of God will come 
upon them suddenly. They shall not escape.” 
The executioner now craved his forgiveness. 
“ Come hither, my heart,” said he, and kissing 
his cheek, added, “ take this as a token that I 
forgive thee. Do thine office.” He was then 
suspended from the gibbet over the fire, by the 
chain round his middle; and after he had been 
also strangled by the rope round his neck, his body 
was burned to ashes, amidst the sighs and groans 
of the spectators. Apprehensive lest a rescue 
should be attempted, Bethune had commanded 
all the artillery of the castle to be s pointed 
towards the place of execution, and the gun- 
ners also were stationed by their guns with their 
matches ready, so that immediate execution 
might be done against any who should attempt 
a rescue, while himself, with the other pre- 
lates, reclining in luxurious pomp, witnessed 
the melancholy spectacle with exultation. In 
most accounts of Wisbart’s martyrdom, it is men- 
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fumed, that, looking towards the cardinal, be pre- 
dicted “ that be who from yonder place (pointing 
to the tower where Bethune sat) beholdeth us 
with such undaunted pride, shall, within a few 
days, lie in the same as ignominiously as now he 
is seen proudly to rest,” a prediction which was 
literally fulfilled within three months after, by the 
violent death of his persecutor. 

WISH ART, George, a learned prelate of the 
family of Logy in Forfarshire, was born in East 
Lothian in 1609. He studied at the university of 
Edinburgh, where he took his degrees. Entering 
into holy orders, he became one of the ministers 
of St. Andrews, or, according to Keith, of North 
Leith. For his refusal to take the Covenant he 
was deposed in 1638 ; and having been subse- 
. quently detected in a correspondence with the 
Royalists, he was plundered of all his goods, which 
happened oftener than once, and imprisoned in the 
“Thieves’ IIolo ” of the Tolbooth of Edinburgh. 
Wishart himself tells us that for his attachment to 
Royalty and Episcopacy he three times suffered 
imprisonment and exile. At the surrender, in 
October 1644, of the town of Newcastle, where he 
had been officiating in his clerical character, he 
was taken prisoner by the Scottish army, and in 
the following January, when again confined in 
Edinburgh Tolbooth, he petitioned the Estates for 
maintenance to himself, his wife, and five chil- 
dren. A few months thereafter, when the mar- 
quis of Montrose arrived at Edinburgh with his 
victorious army, Wishart obtained his liberty. 
He afterwards became chaplain to Montrose, in 
which capacity he accompanied him to the conti- 
nent. He wrote, in Latin, an Account of the Ex- 
ploits of Montrose, published at Paris in 1647. 
This was the book which was hung round the lat- 
ter’s neck at his execution, lie subsequently 
wrote a continuation, bringing down Montrose’s 
History till his death, a translation of which was 
published, with the first part, in 1720. A supe- 
rior version of the whole, with a strong Jacobite 
preface, was published at Edinburgh by the Rud- 
dimans in 1756, reprinted by Constable in 1819. 

After the death of Montrose, Wishart was ap- 
pointed chaplain to Elizabeth, the Electress-pala- 
tine, sister to Charles L, whom he accompanied 
to England in 1660, when she came to visit her 

royal nephew , Soon after he had the rectory of V 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne conferred upon him; and 
on the establishment of Episcopacy in Scotland, 
was consecrated bishop of Edinburgh, June 1, 
1662. He died in 1671, and was buried in Holy- 
rood Abbey, under a magnificent tomb, with a 
long Latin inscription. Bishop Keith speaks of 
him as “ a person of great religion.” “He pub- 
lished somewhat in divinity,” says Wodrow, 
(though he docs not cite his authority,) “but then 

I find it remarked, by a very good hand, his las- 
civious poems, compared with which the most lus- 
cious parts of Ovid de Arte A mandi are modest, 

% 

gave scandal to all the world.” It is recorded to 
Wishart’s honour, that lie exerted himself to ob- 
tain a pardon for some of the persecuted Cove- 
nanters ; and that, remembering his own dismal 
case in prison, lie was always careful to send from 
his own table the first share of his dinner to the 
Presbyterian prisoners. 

WITHERSPOON, John, D.I)., and LL.])., 
an eminent divine and theological writer, was 
born, February 5, 1722, in the parish of Yester, 
Haddingtonshire, of which parish his father was 
minister. lie is said to have been a lineal de- 
scendant of John Knox. After receiving the first 
part of his education at the public school of Had- 
dington, lie was, at the age of fourteen, sent to 
the university of Edinburgh, and having, with 
great credit to himself, passed through the usual 
course of study there, he was, in his twenty-first 
year, licensed to preach the gospel. He acted for 
a short time as assistant to his father, whose suc- 
cessor he was appointed, but in 1744 lie was pre- 
sented, by the earl of Eglinton, to the parish of 
Bcith, of which he was ordained minister in the 
following year. In 1753 he published, anonymous- 
ly, liis ‘Ecclesiastical Characteristics, or the Ar- 
cana of Church Policy,’ a biting satire, levelled 
at the Moderate section of the church. No pub- 
lication of the period was read with more avidity, 
or hit more severely the party against whom it 
was aimed. Dr. Warburton, the celebrated bish- 
op of Gloucester, has mentioned the ‘ Characteris- 
tics ’ with particular approbation, and expressed 
his wish that the Church of England had such a 
corrector. Soon after ho published a ‘Serious 
Apology ’ for the ‘ Characteristics,’ in which ho 

_ 
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acknowledged himself to be the author. This 
work, and his active conduct in the church courts, 
procured for him so much influence among the po- 
pular or evangelical clergy, that he soon came to 
be recognised as their leader; and to him his 
party were, at first, principally indebted for that 
concentration of views and union of design, and 
system of operation, which ultimately enabled 
j : them to defeat their adversaries. One day, after 
! | carrying in the General Assembly some important 
j I questions against Dr. Robertson, the head of the 
j Moderates, the latter said to him in his quiet man- 

: ner, “I think you have your men better disci- 

plined than formerly.” “Yes,” replied Wither- 
spoon, “ by urging your politics too far, you have 
compelled us to beat you with your own weapons.” 

In 1756 he published, at Glasgow, his admira- 
ble essay on the ‘ Connection between the Doc- 
trine of Justification by the imputed Righteous- 
ness of Christ, and Holiness of Life ;’ and in 1757 
appeared his ‘Serious Inquiry into the Nature and 
Effects of the Stage.’ In the latter year he ac- 
cepted an invitation from Paisley, and accordingly 
became minister of the Low Church of that town, 
j During his residence there he obtained a high 
| character for his learning, his eloquence, and sue- 
L cess as a preacher, and for the excellence of his 
j writings ; and received invitations from congrega- 
I tions in Dublin, Dundee, and Rotterdam, all of 
'j which he rejected. In 1764 he obtained the de- 
li gree of D.D., and the same year published at 
| j London, in 3 vols., his ‘Essays on Important 
i Subjects, intended to establish the Doctrine of 

I Salvation by Grace, and to point out its influence 

i i on Holiness of Life,’ with the ‘ Ecclesiastical 
i Characteristics’ appended. 

His reputation having reached America, lie was 
offered, by the trustees of the college of Prince- 
town, New Jersey, the situation of president of 
that institution; which he at first declined, but, 
on a second application, accepted the appoint- 
i ment. His farewell sermon to his congregation at 
| Paisley was preached, April 1C, 1768, and imme- 
diately afterwards published, under the title of 
‘ Ministerial Fidelity, in declaring the whole Coun- 
sel of God.’ The same year he also published at 
| Glasgow, ‘Discourses on Practical Subjects,’ and 
|j at Edinburgh, ‘Practical Discourses on the Lead- 


ing Truths of the Gospel.* He arrived at Prince- 
town in the following August, and immediately 
entered on his new duties. Under his administra- 
tion the college of New Jersey rapidly increased 
in reputation and prosperity; the general inter- 
ests of education,, throughout America, also de- 
rived great benefit from his exertions, as he was 
careful to introduce, into the system of instruc- 
tion, every important improvement which was 
known in Europe. II is portrait is subjoined. 



During the revolutionary war, he took a decid- 
ed part in favour of the insurgents ; and a politi- 
cal sermon which he preached on May 17, 1776, 
on the occasion of a general Fast ordered by Con- 
gress, was afterwards published under the title o' 
‘ The Dominion of Providence over the passions of 
Men.’ Soon after he was elected, by the citizens 
of New Jersey, their representative in the Con- 
gress of the United States, of which he was seven 
years a member. In the early part of 1783, after 
America had obtained her independence, he re- 
turned to the college of Princctown, and resumed 
his duties as president. In 1785 he paid a short 
visit to his native country, with the view of pro- 
curing subscriptions for the institution over which 
he presided, but was not very successful in his 
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object. On his return to Pviucctown be continued \ 
to preach and lecture in the college till bis death, \ 
which happened November 15, 1794, in the sev- 
enty-third year of his age, having been, for the 
last two years of his life, afflicted with blindness. 
His funeral sermon was preached by the Rev. D. 
Rodgers, senior minister of the United Presbyte- 
rian churches in the city of New York. 

His works arc : 

Ecclesiastical Characteristics, or the Arcana of Church Po- 
licy. 1753. 

Serious Apology for the Characteristics. 

Essay on tho Connection between the Doctrine of Justifi- 
cation, by the imputed Righteousness of Christ, and Holiness 
of Life; with sorno Reflections upon the Reception which 
that Doctrine hath generally met with in the world: To 
which is prefixed, A Letter to the Rev. Mr. James Hervey, 
Author of Thcron and Aspasio. Edin. 175G, 12mo. 

Serious Inquiry into the Nature and Effects of the Stage. 
1757. 

Sermon on Matth. vii. 20. 1759, 12mo. 

Essays on Important Subjects ; intended to establish the 
Doctrine of Salvation by grace, and to point out its influence 
on Holiness of Life ; with the Ecclesiastical Characteristics 
appended. Lond. 1704, 3 vols. 12mo. 

Ministerial Fidelity, in declaring the whole Counsel of 
God: a Sermon. 1708. 

Discourses on Practical Subjects. Clasg. 1708. 

Practical Discourses on the Leading Truths of the Gospel. 
Edin. 1768, 12mo. 

The Dominion of Providence over the Passions of Men ; a 
Fast Sermon; on Psal. lxxvi. 10. 1775, 8vo. 

Fast Sermon ; on Isa. li. 9. 1778, 8vo. 

An Address to th? Natives of Scotland residing in Ameri- 
ca, being an Appendix to a Sermon preached at Princitown, 
&c. 1778, 8vo. 

Sermons on Regeneration. 12mo. 

WODROW, Rorert, an eminent divine and 
ecclesiastical historian, was born at Glasgow in 
1679. He was the second son of the Rev. James 


usual talent which he 1 had early displayed for his- 
torical and bibliographical inquivy had recom- 
mended him as a person peculiarly qualified for 
the office, and, while he held it, he prosecuted with 
ardour his researches into everything connected 
with the ecclesiastical and literary history and 
antiquities of his native country. At this period 
he imbibed also a taste for the study of natural 
history, then scarcely known in Scotland, and was 
in habits of friendship and correspondence with 
many eminent men both in Scotland and England. 
Rut all these pursuits were carefully kept subor- 
dinate to his principal object, tho study of theo- 
logy and the practical application of its principles. 

On leaving college he went to reside for some 
time in the house of a distant relative of the fam- 
ily, Sir John Maxwell of Nelher Pollock, then one 
of the lords of session ; and, while here, was, in 
March 1703, licensed, by the presbytery of Pais- 
ley, to preach the gospel. Tn the following sum- 
mer the parish of Eastwood, where Lord Pollock 
resided, became vacant by the death of Mr. Mat- 
thew Crawfurd, author of a History of the Church 
of Scotland, which wc believe yet remains in man- 
uscript. Of this parish, then one of the smallest 
in the west of Scotland, Mr. Wodrow was or- 
dained minister, October 28, 1703. In this ob- 
scure situation ho continued all his life, devoting j 
himself to the discharge of his pastoral duties, and j 
prosecuting his favourite studies in church history 
and antiquities. In 1712 lie had an encouraging 
invitation from Glasgow, and in 1717, and again 
in 1726, he was solicited by the people of Stirling 


Wodrow, professor of divinity in tho university of 
that city, a faithful and pious minister of the 
Church of Scotland, whose life, written by his son, 
the subject of this notice, after remaining long in 
manuscript, was published at Edinburgh in 1828. 
His mother’s name w.as Margaret Hair, daughter 
of William Hair, proprietor of a small estate in 
the parish <tf Kilbarchan, a woman of great strength 
of mind, discretion, and piety. In 1691 ho was 
entered a student in the university of his native 
town, and after passing through the usual curri- 
culum of study, he became a student of theology 
under his father. While attending the divinity 
class, he was appointed librarian to the university, 
a situation which he held for four years. The un- 


to remove to that town, but he declined these 
overtures, preferring to remain at Eastwood. As i 
a preacher ho was one of the most popular of that 
day, and so great was his reputation in the west 
country, that, on sacramental occasions especially, 
vast crowds resorted to Eastwood to hear him 
preach. He was most regular in his attendance 
on the several church courts, and was frequently 
chosen a member of the General Assembly. 

At the union of the two kingdoms, in 1707, lie 
was nominated one of the committee of presbytery 
appointed to consult and act with the brethren of j 
the commission at Edinburgh, as to the best means 
of averting the evils which that measure was sup- 
posed to portend to the church and people of Scot- 
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land. On the accession of George I. to the throne, 
he was the principal correspondent and adviser of 
the five clergymen deputed by the Assembly to go 
to London, for the purpose of pleading the rights 
of the church, and particularly to petition for the 
immediate abolition of the obnoxious law of pa- 
tronage. The third volume of his manuscript let- 
ters contains several long and able statements and 
reasonings on this and collateral topics. He took 
a lively interest in all ecclesiastical proceedings, 
and kept regular notes of all that passed in the 
church courts, by which he was enabled to preserve, 
in the manuscript records which lie left behind 
him, the most authentic and interesting details of 
the whole procedure and history of the church, 
during his own time, that could have been handed 
down to us. In questions involving matters either 
pf sound doctrine or of discipline and church gov- 
ernment, he was invariably found on the popular 
side. Yet, although opposed to the law of pa- 
tronage, and thoroughly convinced of its “ unrea- 
sonableness and unscripturality,” he did not think 
it expedient to resist the execution of that oppres- 
sive law, but uniformly inculcated submission to 
the civil power, and used his best endeavours to 
promote peace and harmony in cases of disputed 
settlements. 

His principal work, ‘The History of the Suffer- 
ing* of the Church of Scotland from the Restora- 
tion to the Revolution,’ was published in 1721-22, 
in two volumes folio. Tin's important and labori- 
ous undertaking he had designed from an early 
period of his life, but from 1707 to the time of its 
publication, ho appears to have devoted all his 
leisure hours to it. The work was approved of 
and recommended by tho General Assembly, and 
he obtained, in consequence, a most respectable 
list of subscribers. It was dedicated to George I., 
and, on its publication, copies of it were present- 
ed, by Dr. Fraser, to the king, the queen, and the 
prince and princess of Wales, and by them all 
most graciously received. His majesty, by an or- 
der on the Exchequer of Scotland, dated April 
26, 1725, authorized one hundred guineas sterling 
to be paid to tho author in token of his cordial 
approbation. 

Wodrow’s fidelity as an ecclesiastical historian 
gave offence to certain of the nonjuring Episcopa- 


lians, and while his book was assailed by the most 
scurrilous attacks in public, anonymous and threat- 
ening letters were sent to himself, to which, how- 
ever, he paid little attention. One of the boldest 
attempts to depreciate his labours, and affect his 
character for truth and impartiality, was made by 
Mr. Alexander Bruce, advocate, first in an anon- 
ymous tract, entitled ‘The Scottish Behemoth 
Dissected, in a Letter to Mr. Robert Wodrow, 
&e., Edinburgh, 1722, and next in tho preface to 
a Life of Archbishop Sharp, published in 1723. 
Mr. Bruce, too, in tho extreme fervour of his zeal, 
announced, in 1724, a great work, which was to 
annihilate Wodrow at a blow, to be entitled ‘An 
Impartial History of the Affairs in Church and 
State in Scotland from the Reformation to the 
Revolution,’ in 2 vols. folio. His death soon af- 
ter, however, prevented him from making much 
progress with the work, which was taken up by 
Bishop Keith, who published only the first volume 
in 1734, bringing the history down to 1568. 
“Keith’s History,” says the author of Wodrow’s 
Life in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, “ is only im- 
portant as a collection of materials, for the author 
was equally destitute of acuteness and liberality.” 
Tn Mr. Fox’s ‘ History of the Early Part of the 
Reign of dames TT.,’ that celebrated statesman has 
inserted a high eulogium on the fidelity and im- 
partiality of Wodrow’s work ; a second edition of 
which, in a more convenient form than the first, 

| was published at Glasgow, in 1830, in 4 vols. 8vo, 
with a Memoir of the Author prefixed by Robert 
Burns, I).D., one of the ministers of Paisley. 

Having designed a series of biographical me- 
moirs of the more eminent ministers and others of 
the Church of Scotland, Mr. Wodrow completed 
ten small folio volumes of the work, which, with 
four quarto volumes of appendix, are preserved in 
manuscript in the library of the university of 
Glasgow. A selection from these was mado 
in 1834, and two volumes printed for the mem- 
bers of the Maitland Club, under the title of 
‘ Collections upon the Lives of the Reformers and 
most eminent Ministers of the Church of Scotland.’ 

Besides these Lives, Mr, Wodrow also left be- 
hind him six small closely written volumes, under 
the general name of ‘ Analecta,’ being a kind o, 
diary, or note -book, in which he inserted many 
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cnrioas notices regarding the ecclesiastical pro- 
ceedings and literary intelligence, as well as the 
ordinary or more remarkable occurrences, of the 
period. This valuable and interesting record, 
which comprises an interval of twenty-seven 
years, namely, from 1705.to 1732, is preserved in 
the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, having be- 
come the property of the Faculty of Advocates in 
June 1828. In 1842 and 1843, Wodrow’s ‘ An- 
alecta’ was printed for the Maitland Club, by 
the carl of Glasgow, then president of the Club, 
and presented to the members by that nobleman. 
The entire work extends to four quarto volumes, 
with a comprehensive index and suitable illus- 
trations. 

Twenty-four volumes of his Correspondence are 
also preserved in the Advocates’ Library. A por- 
tion of his manuscripts, chiefly relating to ecclesi- 
astical history, was, in May 1742, purchased by 
order of the General Assembly, and now remains 
the property of the Church. Altogether, his la- 
bours and researches have proved so peculiarly 
useful and valuable in illustrating the ecclesiasti- 
cal history of his country, that the name of 
Wodrow was adopted as the designation of a 
Society, modelled after the plan of ‘The Parker 
Society’ of England. The Wodrow Society 
was established 'at Edinburgh, May 1841, for 
the purpose of printing, from the most authen- 
tic sources, the best works, many of which still 
remain in manuscript, of the original Reform- 
ers, fathers, and early writers of the Church of 
Scotland. 

Mr. Wodrow died of a gradual decline, March 
I 21, 1734, in the 55th year of his age, and was 
I buried in the churchyard of Eastwood. Ho had 
| married, in 1708, Margaret, daughter of the Rev. 
Patrick Warner, minister of Irvine, and grand- 
daughter of William Guthrie, minister of Fen- 
wick, author of the well-known practical treatise, 

‘ The Trial of a Saving Interest in Christ.’ Of a 
family of sixteen children, nine, that is, fonr sons 
and five daughters, with their mother, survived 
him. His eldest son succeeded him as minister of 
Eastwood, but retired from that charge on account 
of bad health. 

WOOD, Sir Andrew, of Largo, a celebrated 
Scottish admiral of the 16th century, is generally 


stated to have been born about the middle of the 
15th century at the old Kirkton of Largo, Fifo- 
shire, and was originally a merchant trader of 
Leith. His genius for naval warfare had been 
cultivated by his frequent encounters with French, 

1 English, and Portuguese pirates in defence of h\s 


ships and merchandise. By James III. he was 
employed in several warlike and diplomatic mis- 
sions, which he executed with fidelity and honour, 
lie possessed and commanded two armed vessels, 
of about 300 tons each, called The Flower and the 
Yellow Caravel. With these he made voyages to 
the Dutch and Ilanso towns, whither in those 
days the Scots sent wool and hides, bringing 
“ therefrom small mercery and haberdashery ware 
in great quantities; moreover, half the Scottish 
ships came generally laden from Flanders with 
cart wheels and wheelbarrows.” ITo bravely at- 
tacked and repulsed a squadron of English ships 
which appeared in the Frith of Forth in 1481, and 
the same year gallantly and successfully defended 
Dumbarton when besieged by the fleet of Edward 
IV. James III. granted to him, as master of the 
“ Yellow Kerval,” (Alexander duke of Albany 
being then lord-high-admiral,) a tack or lease of the 
lands of Largo to keep his ship in repair, and the 
same monarch, on 18th March 1482, conferred on 
him for his eminent services by land and sea, in 
peace and in war, a charter under the great seal, 
to him and his heirs in fee, of the lands and vil- 
lage of Largo, lie also knighted him. This char- 
ter was confirmed by James IV. in 1497. 

Sir Andrew Wood is famed in the history of his 
country no less for his faithful adherence to his 
sovereign when abandoned by his nobles, than 
for his courage and naval skill. Prior to 1487 
he appears to have entirely relinquished trading 
ns a merchant, and to have entered into the ser- 
vice of the king. Early in 1488, when the rebel- 
lious nobles had collected an army and inarched 
upon the capital, the king took refug? on board 
one of Sir Andrew Wood’s ships, then anchored in 
the Roads of Leith, and crossing over to Fife, 
landed there, resolved to throw himself on his 
northern subjects for support. The ships of the 
admiral had been lying at Leith for some time, 
previous to sailing for Flanders, and, on their 
weighing anchor, a report was spread that James 
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j had fled to the Low Countries. Upon this the condition that the Lords Seton and Fleming 
| malcontents “ seized on his luggage and furniture should remain on board his ships, as hostages foi 
i in their passage to the Forth, surprised his castle his safe return. 

I of Dunbar, furnished themselves with arms and On his appearance before the council, arrayed in 
ammunitions out of the royal stores, and overran magnificent armour, the young prince, then in Jiis 
the three Lothians and the Mcrsc, rifling and sixteenth year, is said to have wept as he entered 
plundering all honest men.” (. Abercrombie's Mar - the council-room, and asked timidly, “ Sir, are 
Hal Achievements .) James speedily found himself you my father?” Sir Andrew replied, “I am not 
| at the head of a well-appointed force of 80,000 your father, but his faithful servant ; and the en- J 
| men, and recrossing the Forth, in April 1488, he emy of those who have occasioned his downfall.” j 
i marched past Stirling, and pitched his standard “Know yon where the king is ?” asked several of I 
near the ancient castle of Blackness. He soon, the lords, “or who those were you took on board ! 
however, disbanded his army, but the rebel peers after the battle? ” “ As for the king,” replied Sir ( 

| again mustering their vassals, he was defeated at Andrew, “I know nothing of him. My brothers j 

I Sauchieburn on the 11th of the following June, and I were ready to have risked our lives in his i! 

and the unfortunate monarch, in riding from the defence. We landed in our boats opposite Alloa , jj 
field, fell from his horse, and was stabbed to death but finding our efforts to fight or to save him vain, jj 
! by a pretended priest, in the miller’s cottage at we returned to the fleet.” “He added,” says || 
I Beaton’s mill, a hamlet on the Bannock, into Buchanan, “that if the king were alive, he was jj 
j which he had been carried. At the time, he was resolved to obey none but him, and if he were jj 
endeavouring to make his way across the country slain, lie was ready to revenge him.” Again he ; 
to Sir Andrew Wood at Alloa, where the latter was asked “if the king were not really on board : 
was cruizing with his two ships, the Flower and either of his ships.” “ He is not,” he sternly re- : 

! the Yellow Carvel. On the right bank of the plied; “ I would to God he was, for then he would ; 
Forth he kept several of his boats close by the be iu safety. Then T could defend him from those | 

shore, to receive the king if the tide of battle vile traitors who, I fear, have slain him, and whom 

turned against him ; and he often landed with his I hope to see, one day, rewarded as they deserve.” 
brothers, John and Robert, and “a competent lie then withdrew, and returned on board, where 
number of men, hoping to share in the dangers of his brothers had begun to be seriously alarmed at I 
the day ; but no such opportunity occurred.” his long absence. jj 

The insurgent nobles had advanced with their Of Sir Andrew Wood’s interview with the rebel ■ 
victorious army to Linlithgow, and a report reach- lords, Lindsay of Fitscottio has given a graphic j 
ed their camp that, while sailing up and down the and circumstantial account, and although the af- 
Forth, Sir Andrew Wood’s ships had been seen fecting statement that the young king, James IV., !j 
taking on board men wounded in the battle, mistook him for his father, has been generally jj 
and there was good reason for believing that received, it is not likely to hare been the case, as j 
the king, whose fate was unknown, having ef- there is no hint in history of his ever having been 
fected his escape, was on board one of them, excluded from the presence of his father, and at the 
This occasioned the insurgents to remove their time he was sixteen years of age, and must have 
camp to Leith. Thence messengers were sent to known his person well. It is not probable that 
Sir Andrew iu the name of James, duke of Rothe- he could have been misled by the noble and dig- 
say, prince of Scotland, the king’s son, whom the nified aspect of the admiral, or by any fancied re- I 
insurgents had kept with them and forced to act semblance which he bore to James III., as some 
against his father, to inquire if this was the case, writers assume. This would make a mere child 
Sir Andrew solemnly declared that the king was of him, and we therefore entirely discredit the 1 
not with him, and gave the messengers leave to story. # ! : 

search the ships. A second message was sent, Irritated at the plainness with which Wood had j j 
! requesting an interview. To this he agreed, on | spoken his mind to them, the insurgent nobles. j| 
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1 1 on the return of the Lords Fleming and Scton, 1 
I! resolved to punish him for what they were pleased 
i| to consider his insolence. Summoning all the I 
I master mariners of Leith before them in council, 
they commanded them “to rig and man then- 
ships, to subdue Andrew Wood,” offering them ar- 
! tillery and munition, and holding forth noble re- 
wards in the event of his capture ; but they all 
| i declined, and the cider Barton, a man of great 
| naval skill and bravery, afterwards the famous 

J Sir Andrew Barton, who fought the English fleet 

j in the Downg, declared that Sir Andrew Wood’s 

] two ships “ were so well equipped with all things 

I for fighting, so well furnished with able and val- 

| iant seamen, and withal that Captain Wood was 

j so skilful in naval affairs, so practised in war, and 

i had such notable artillery that ten of the best 

| ships in Scotland would not be able to cope with 

his two.” The design, therefore, of seizing him 
was reluctantly abandoned. The deatli of the 
unhappy James was soon fully ascertained, but 
j Wood refused for a time to give in his adherence 
j to James IV. 

Towards the end of M88, Sir Andrew appeared, 
with iiis two ships, off Aberdeen. Declaring that 
i he had received from James III. a grant of the 
| forest of Stocket and the Castle hill of Aberdeen, 

I j he attempted to” take possession of them. His 
! claim, however, was resisted by the council and 
| burgesses, and the admiral was only prevented 
j from having recourse to force by the interference 
j of 'the king and privy council, who sustained the 
! right of the citizens as defined by a charter of 
| Robert the Bruce. 

) Soon after, — the precise date is not very clear, 

! but it is supposed to have been in the beginning 
I of the following year, — Ilenry VII. of England 
i sent “ five tall ships ” to the friths of Forth and 
i Clyde, characterized by Tytlcr as pirates, as they 
| came in time of truce, which seized and plundered 
j Beveral merchant ships belonging to Scots traders, 

I and to the Flemings their allies, as well as made 
! many destructive descents upon the little villages 
! and fishing towns on the coasts of Fife and Lothian. 

i Enraged at this wanton aggression, the young 

I I king and his council eagerly desired to be revenged. 

! j Notwithstanding, however, their persuasions and 
It promises of rewjard, none of the masters of the 


ships then in the harbours of the Forth would 'll 1 
venture to attack the enemy. Uopmg to prevail \\ \ 

| on Sir Andrew Wood to consent, dames requested \\ \ 
him to appear before the lords of the privy coun- 
cil, to consider means for curbing the outrages of 
the English, pledging his royal word and the pub- 
lic faith for his safety. On their meeting, ho re- 
presented to Sir Andrew “what a shame, dishon- 
our, and loss it was, that a few English ships 
should ride under their eyes with impunity, com- 
mitting every outrage and excess,” and by inflam- 
ing the patriotism of Wood, “who had a true 
Scottish heart,” he readily undertook tho enter- 
prise. 

Amply furnished with men and artillery, Wood 
immediately proceeded with his two ships, ‘The 
Flower,’ and ‘Tho Yellow Caravel,’ against the 
English, with* their five. He met them opposite ; 
to Dunbar, and at once engaged with them, 
when a sanguinary and obstinate battle ensued. 

The skill and courage of Wood at length over- 
came the superior force of the English. Their j 
five ships were taken and carried into Leith, and I 
their commander presented to the king and conn- |j 
cil. Sir Andrew was well rewarded by James 
and his nobles for his valour, and his name was | 
so greatly extolled that, we are told, it “ became a | 
byword and a terror to all the skippers and niari- j 
tiers of England.” lie received from .fames char- ' 
tors confirming all former grants, and bestowing 
on him the lands of Balbegnoth, the cotelands of j 
Largo, 11th March, 1490, all of which were rati- j 
tied by parliament in the following year, fie ob- 
tained various other possessions, besides acquiring 
the superiority of Inch-Keith, and by a charter 
under the great seal, 18th May 1491, the king 
granted to him “license to build a castle at Lar- 
go, with gates of iron, as a reward for the great 
services done and losses sustained by the said 
Andrew, and for those services which there was 
no doubt he would yet render.” This castle, as 
well as various houses, he is said to have compel- 
led some English pirates, whom he had captured j 
on the high seas, to build. It was engrafted on 
an ancient edifice which had formerly been a join- 
ture house of the Scottish queens. He also re- 
ceived an augmentation of his coat armour. It 
appears, too, to have been in this reign that he 
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! ; was appointed pilot to the king to the Isle of May, 
j that “being skilful in pyloting, he should be 
| ready, upon the king’s call, to pylot and convey 
him and the queen, in visit to St. Adrian’s cliap- 
j pel,” on that isle, where there was a holy shrine 
i j and well, and there is a charter of some lands 
I, granted to him for that service. 

| Meantime the English king, indignant at the 
. disgrace which his flag had sustained, and that 
j from a foe so little known on the sea, determined 
| to assert the naval pre-eminence of England. He 
offered an annual pension of £1,000 to any of his 
, commanders who should capture the ships of Wood, 
i and take him prisoner. One Stephen Bull, when 
I other English commanders of ships had declined 
to attempt such a hazardous enterprise, engaged 
to take Wood, and bring him to London, dead or 
alive. Appointed to three stout ships fully equip- 
ped for war, Bull sailed for the Forth, in July 
14t)0, and entering the frith, cast anchor at the 
i back of the Isle of May. In the belief that peace 
had been established with England, Sir Andrew 
Wood had gone to Flanders as convoy to some 
j merchant vessels. To prevent the Scots fisher- 
men from giving him notice, on his return, of his 
appearance there, Bull took the precaution to 
i seize all the fishing -boats on the coast, and 

| he retained a lew of the fishermen on board 

! his own ship, that they might point- out to him 

| the ships of the Scots admiral, on their ar- 

| rival in tl«c frith. The English continued to 

| keep a good look out at sea, and one summer 

j I morning they discovered two vessels passing St. 

| I Abb’s Head at the mouth of the Forth. The 
j I fishermen who had been taken captives were or- 
j i dered to the masthead, to give their opinion of the 
| j ships in sight. At first they hesitated to say whe- 
j | tlier the approaching vessels were Wood’s or not, 

| but on their liberty being promised them, they 

' immediately declared them to be his. The Eng- 

lish commander now ordered his men to pre- 
j pare for battle, distributing wine among them, 
j I Meanwhile, on the morning of the 10th of Au- 
j I gust, Sir Andrew Wood was steering up the 
i frith, unconscious of an enemy being so near at 

i 1 1 hand, but no sooner had he perceived the three 

! j 

I i ships of England coming from the shelter of the 

I 1 1 Isle of May, than lie gave orders to clear away 


j everything for battle; and calling his men toge- 
ther, he thus addressed them: “ These, my lads, 
are the foes who expect to convey us in bonds to 
the English king, but, by your courage and the 
help of God, they shall fail. Set yourselves in 
order every man to his station. Charge gunners ; ! 

let the cross-bows be ready ; have the lime pots 
and fire balls to the tops ; and the two-handed 
swords to the fore rooms. Be stout, be diligent, 
for your own sakes, and for the honour of this 
realm.” Wine was handed round, and the Scot- 
tish ships resounded with cheers. 

The sun having now arisen, fully displayed the j; 
strength of the English force ; but the Scots were ji 
prepared for them. By skilful management, Wood I 1 
got to windward of the foe; and immediately a !| 

close and furious combat began, which lasted till ! 

li 

night. During the whole day the shores of Fife jj 
were crowded with spectators, who by their shouts j| 
and gesticulations did all in their power to en- | 
courage their countrymen ill the; arduous fight, j 
At the, close of the day, the ships mutually drew 
off, and the battle remained undecided. The night ( 
was spent in refitting, and in preparation for the 1 
ensuing day. On the dawn of morn the trumpets j; 
sounded, the battle was renewed, and the ships, ! : 
closely locked together, floated unheeded by the j 
combatants, and before an ebb tide and a south jj 
wind drifted round the east coast of Fife till they ; 
were opposite the month of the Tay. The sea j 
manship of Wood and the valour of the, Scottish 
sailors at length prevailed. The three English 
ships grounded on the sand - banks and were 
captured. Bull surrendered, and, with his p 
ships, was carried into Dundee, where the jj 
wounded of both parties had every attention 
paid to them. The unfortunate English com- !; 
mander was conducted to Edinburgh by Wood, 
and presented to the king. On this occasion j 
James gave a noble proof of the generosity of 
mind which so remarkably distinguished him. Tie 
bestowed gifts upon Bull and on his followers, ! 
and, without exacting any ransom, sent them jj 
home with their ships as a present to the English !j 
king. At the same time he desired them to in- |i 
form their master, that Scotland, like England, \ 
could boast of brave and warlike sons both by sea j j 
and land; and he requested that England should jj 
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no more disturb the Scottish seas, else a different 
fate would hereafter await the intruders. 

In 1503, Sir Andrew Wood was employed with 


a small naval squadron against the rebel eh 
the Isles, and under the dates of May 
and June 22, of that year, arc several 
the accounts of the high-treasurer, fur 
&c., and wages to his mariners. In ti 
tion he was successful. After laying 
strong insular fortress of Carneburg,! 
Treshinish Isles, assisted by his lieutem 
Barton, he succeeded in reducing it, 
soner its commander, one of the island 
James was ambitious of possessing a 
enough to protect the commerce, of Scol 
he spent large sums on the building 
called the 1 Great Michael,’ of such enoi 
inclusions, as to excite the desire of botl| 

I. and Henry VI 1 1. to possess one lik 
was larger and stronger than any ship whi 
land or France had ever possessed. For 
struction, large quantities of timber were 
from Norway, after the oak forests of Fi 
the exception of that of Falkland, had hi 
liausted in the work, and numbers •of for 
well as Scottish carpenters were employ 
building her, under the almost daily inspec 
the king himself. She. was two hundred andj 
feet in length, but disproportionately narrod 
ing only thirty -six feet across the beams, 
sides were ten feet thick, and were obvi 
meant to defy the power of any artillery 
could be brought against her. Tin* cannon 
ried by the Great Michael, considering her 
amounted only to thirty-six, with three 
smaller calibre. Her crew consisted of three hi 
dred sailors, one hundred and twenty gunnj 
and one thousand fighting men. This great si 
was finished in 1511, and put under the eha 
of Sir Andrew Wood, and Robert Barton, anot 
eminent Scottish mariner of the period ; but in t 
following year, Sir Andrew was superseded 
captain by Henry, Lord Sinclair. 

* In August 1513, James fitted out a fleet, t 
principal ships in which were the Great Michael, tl 
Margaret, and the James, for the purpose of assisj 
ing the French, then attacked by England. Tli 
command of the troops, 3,000 strong, he gave to til 


earl of Arran, and of the fleet to Gordon of Letter, 
fury, a son of the earl of Huntly, having under 
him, as vice-admirals, Lord Fleming and Lord 


of j Ross of llalket. Lindsay of Pitseottie says that 
Arran was both general of the troops and admiral 
of the fleet. Instead of proceeding to France, 
however, Arran ordered the fleet to Ireland, and 
lauding at Carrickfergus, sacked and plundered it 
with great, barbarity. After committing this out- 
rage, he sailed back to Scotland, and at, Ayr de- 
posited his spoil in safety. Enraged at his con- 
duct, James ordered Sir Andrew Wood to proceed 
immediately, with a herald, to supersede Arran, 
and take the command of the fleet. Previous to his 
arrival, however, the carl had sailed with his ships 
for France. The Great, Michael afterwards be- 
came the property ol the French monarch, having 
(f)een sold to Louis All. for 40,000 livres. 

After the disastrous battle of Hodden, Sir An - 

I rew Wood was sent to France, to invite John, 
like of Albany, nephew of James III., to come to 
potland, and assume the regency, during the i 
|nority of James V. In 152(5, occurred the. bat- I 
j of Linlithgow Bridge, which was caused by an ' 
[empt on I lie part of the earl of Lennox to res- 
I he young king from the, domination of the j 
glases. Sir Andrew Wood was sent specially j 

I he king to protect Lennox, but he arrived on 1 v | 
jme to behold the unhappy earl expiring under 
sword of Sir James Hamilton, after quarter 
lecn given. 

is recorded of Sir Andrew Wood that lie 
[l a canal to be formed from his house in 
almost down to the parish church, and on 
|e used to sail in state to the church, in his 
| every Sabbath-day. On 23d July 1538, 
others, his kinsmen and servants, had a 
|on, under the great seal, for all crimes except 
He is described by Mr. Tytler as “a brave 
and skilful naval commander, an able 
|list, intimately acquainted with the rnan- 
of commercial transactions, and a stal- 
bdul baron, who, without abating any- 
|his pride, and his prerogative, refused not 
in the management of bis estates, some 

I improvements whose good effects he had 
in his travels over various parts of the 

He lived to a good old age, and is 
2 u 
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supposed to have died about 1540. He was buried 
in the family aisle of Largo church, where his tomb 
is still pointed out. Within the grounds which sur- 
round Largo House, there is a circular tower, which 
formed part of the old castle inhabited by Sir An- 
drew Wood, and which, it is alleged, once formed 
a jointure house of the queens of Scotland. 

Ilis eldest son, Andrew Wood of Largo, was 
high in favour with James V., and was one of the 
few faithful councillors of that monarch who stood 
round his bed when he died in 1542. John Wood 
of Tillydoun, his second son, was educated for the 
church, but was appointed a lord of session, 9th 
December 1562. Alexander, his third son, was 
progenitor of the Woods of Grange, Fifcshirc, and 
a son of his obtained a charter of legitimation in 
1575. 

Sir Andrew Wood of Largo, the grandson of tin 
brave old admiral, was one of the barons in tin 
parliament of 1560, and on 25th July 1567, hi 
subscribed the articles agreed on in the Gener? 
Assembly for the upholding of the Reformed 
ligion. Tie also signed the famous bond for til 
protection and defence of James VI. lie wj 
comptroller of Scotland, and died about 151 
lie had a daughter, Jean, who married Jan 
Drummond, first Lord Madderty. His son 
successor, Andrew Wood of Largo, had a 
James, who received a charter of the lamb 
Lambeletluim and Cairngown, Fifcshirc. 

The last of the family, John Wood of 
was, as Lamont says in his Diary, u sometij 
courtier.” By a deed of mortification, datc< 

July 1659, this John Wood, a younger son 
family of Wood of Largo, bequeathed the 
£68,418 Scots, for the purpose of building ai 
(lowing an hospital witliiu the parish of Larj 
the maintenance of thirteen indigent and en| 
persons of the name of Wood, besides a gi 
a porter, and a chaplain. The building wi 
nienced in April 1665, and appears to haj 
first inhabited about Candlemas 1667. 
this building was found to be in a state 
decay, and a new one was erected by the | 
which is not only more commodious, but 
gant and ornamental building, in the Eli 
style, from designs by Mr. James Lcj 
engineer. The annual allowance to ei 


is £15 sterling, paid monthly, and a supply of 
vegetables. The funds arise from the interest of 
£2,000 sterling, and the rent of a farm which 
averages about £280 sterling. The patrons are 
| the ^of Wemyss, the lairds of Largo, Lundin, 
jyir, with the minister and kirk-scssion of 
Ifeidqs this hospital, Mr. Wood founded 
b rimcldrie, and built a wall round the 
cliMHf at Largo. He is said to have died 
in 1661. Ilis body being brought 
Jlie, was interred in the family aisle of 
fell, where a monument was erected to 

Iris and barony of Largo passed from 
plants of Sir Andrew Wood to a Mr. 
fck, and from him to Sir Alexander Gib- 
P’ic, who disponed of them to Sir Alex- 
Brham, lord lycn king at arms. 

I), John Philip, an eminent antiquary, 
1st, and biographer, who was deaf and 
l>m liis infancy, was descended from an old 
beet able family in the parish of Cramond, 
Be himself was born. His principal publi- 
Bas a new edition of ‘ The Peerage of Scot- 
§ Sir Robert Douglas of Glcnbcrvie, Bart.’ 
Irgli, two volumes folio, 1813. Notwith- 
ftg the privations under which he laboured, 
|many years held the office of auditor of cx- 
Scotlaud. He was brother-in-law of Mr. 

r l, the partner of Mr. Constable. He died at 
urgli, at an advanced age, in December 1838. 
iTNTOUN, Andrew, a poet and chronicler 
|o 14th century, was a canon-regular of St. 
lews, and, about 1395, prior of the monastery 
I. Serf’s Inch, in Lochleven. In the chartu- 
lof the priory of St. Andrews there are several 
lie instruments by Andrew Wyntouu, dated 
ween 1395 and 1413 ; and in the last page of ; 
I chronicle, according to the copy in the king’s j 
lary, he mentions the Council of Constance, | 
Cell began Nov. 16, 1414, and ended May 20, j 
B8. Ilis ‘ Orygynall Chronykill of Scotland’ was j 
■lertaken at the request of Sir John Wemyss, 
fcestor of the noble family of that name. Not-, 
jthstanding its great value, both as the oldest i 
ottish manuscript extant, except ‘ Sir Tristrcm,’ j 
as the first record of our national history, it j 
|niaincd neglected for nearly four centuries. In j 


i! 
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1795, however, a splendid edition of that part of 
It which relates more immediately to the affairs of 
Scotland, was published with notes, by Mr. David 
Macpherson, who very judiciously left untouched 
the whole introductory portion of this famous 
‘ Chronykill,’ in which, after the fashion of Roger 
of Chester, and other venerable historians, the 
author wisely and learnedly treats of the creation, 
of angels, giants, &c., and of the general history 
of the world, before he comes to that which more 
pertinently concerns the proper subject of his 
work. In Wyntoun’s Chronicle there is preserved 
a little elegiac song on the death of King Alex- 
ander III., which Mr. Macpherson thinks must be 
nearly ninety years older than Barbour’s work. 
Wyntoun outlived 1420, as he mentions the death 
| of Robert, duke of Albany, an event which hap- 
pened in the course of that year. The oldest and 
best preserved manuscript of Wyntoun’s Chronicle 
; is in the British Museum. There arc also copies 

| of it in the Cotton library, and the Advocates’ 

\ library, Edinburgh. 

I WYNZET, or Wingate, Ninian, a cont rover- | 
sial writer of the sixteenth century, on the side 
j of the Church of Rome, was born in Renfrew in 
j 1518. He is said to have been educated at the 

| university of Glasgow, but his name does not ap- 

! pear in any of the contemporary registers of that 
! university. In 1551, he was appointed school- 

master of the town of Linlithgow, and for ten 
years quietly and unobtrusively discharged the 
j duties of that situation “ to the great satisfaction 
of the inhabitants.” 

| The religious discussions that arose at the 
period of the Reformation in Scotland, led him in- 
to the controversial field, and, with the exception 
| of Quentin Kennedy, abbot of Crossraguel, Win- 
zet is the only polemical writer on the Popish side, 
prior to that event, whose writings have descended 
to our time. After the abolition of popery, it was 
thought expedient by the Reformers that all per- 
sons who then held the office of schoolmaster 
should be examined as to their religious tenets, 
and required to sign the confession of faith, under 
pain of dismissal. Winzet was accordingly cited, 
probably in May or June, 1561, to appear before 
John Spotswood, superintendent of Lothian, and 
Patrick Kinloquhy, minister of Linlithgow. “ Di- 


vers conferences,” we are told, “ were kept with 
him, to make him acknowledge his errors, but he 
continued obstinate, and was therefore sentenced 
by the church that is, ho was deprived of his 
situation, and as he complains most pathetically, 
was even “ expellit and schott out of that his kind- 
ly town, and from his tender friendis thair.” lie 
had previously received priest’s orders, and, while 
still at Linlithgow, he addressed several papers to 
Spotswood and Kinloquhy, in regard to what ho 
termed “ novations,” meaning innovations, in re- 
ligion. 

Winzet subsequently went to reside in Edin- 
burgh, and, on the arrival of Queen Mary from 
France, in August 1561, he was emboldened to 
address himself to Knox on the subject of the new 
doctrines. It is alleged that he held a public dis- 
putation with the great reformer at Linlithgow, 
previous to his leaving that town, but there is no 
authentic authority for this statement. His 1 Ccr- 
tane Tract atis’ were published at Edinburgh in 
1562. He was also the author of ‘The Buko of 
Four Scoir three Questions, tueching Doctrine, 
Order, and Mancris,’ on the principal topics of 
dispute between the Catholics and Protestants, 
drawn up in the name of the inferior Catholic 
clergy and laity in Scotland. Questions 33, 34, 
and 35 of this work, touching his vocation to the 
ministry, were sent to Knox for answer, but al- 
though the reformer fully intended to give a reply 
to them, as he announced once or twice from the 
pulpit, he never could find time to do so. 

Meantime, Wynzet wrote a work called ‘ The 
Last Blast of the Trumpet,’ but the sound it gave 
■was the means of his being “ expellit and schott 
out" of his native country, for the magistrates of 
Edinburgh, hearing of its being put in type, and 
already in the press, broke into the printing-office, 
seized the copies of the work, and dragged the 
unfortunate printer, John Scott, to prison. Wyn- 
zet meeting them at the door of the printing- 
office, escaped in disguise, and took advantage 
of a ship ready for the voyage to set sail for Flan- 
ders. This happened in August 1562. He stayed 
for some time at the university of Louvain. His 
‘Buke of Four Scoir Three Questions ’ was now 
printed, containing an address to ‘Christian 
Reader,’ dated Louvain, 7th October 1563, and 
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a postscript reminding John Knox of his promise 
to answer him as to his vocation to the ministry. 
Its publication was speedily followed by his trans- 
lation of the well-known work of Vincentius Liri- 
nensis ‘ On the Antiquity and Truth of the Cath- 
olic Faith,’ which lie dedicated to Mary, Queen 
of Scots. Both works were published at Ant- 
werp in 1563. They were written in the Scots 
vernacular of the time, Wynzct professing not to 
know English. For the benefit of his country- 
men, he translated some other tractates of the 
ancieut fathers, also, a discourse by ‘ Renal us 
Bcncdictus, concerning Composing Discords in 
Religion,’ printed at Paris in 1565, 8vo. The au- 
thor, Ren6 Benoist, accompanied Queen Mary 
from France in August 1561, and remained in 
Scotland for two years in the capacity of preacher 
and father confessor to her majesty. 

In 1565 Wynzct went to France, and took the 
degree of master of arts in the university of Paris ; 
and he taught philosophy there with great applause 
in 1569. It is also stated that he was three times 


chosen procurator in that university. He also ap- 
pears to have been in Italy. Having approved him- 
self a zealous and faithful champion of the church, 
he was in 1576 appointed by the pope abbot of the 
Scots monastery of St. James’, Ratisbon. He 
proved himself a benefactor to the establishment 
over which he presided, for, besides introducing a 
stricter observance of monastic discipline, he ren- 
ovated the buildings of the monastery and secured 
for it various privileges. * About this time he ac* 
quired the degree of doctor in divinity. In 1582, 
lie published, at Ingoldstadt, the 1 Scourge of Sec- 
tarians,’ on the subject of obedience to the civil ma- 
gistrate, and another work of the same kind, in I 
answer to Buchanan’s discourse ‘ De Jure Regni \\ 
apud Seotos.’ He died 21st September 1592, at tho j 
age of 74, and a monument was erected to his me- ! 
mory. I lis ‘ Tractatis ’ were printed by J. B. Grade, 
Esq., for the Maitland Club in 1835. 4to. The 
introduction contains all the particulars about him 
that can now be ascertained, and all of his writings 
that are extant arc printed in this quarto volume. 



Young, tho surname or a Forfarshire family, who at one 
period possessed the estate of Auldbar, on the right bank of 
tho Southesk. 

John Young, merchant burgess of Edinburgh, in 1541, mar- 
ried Margaret Scrymgeour, daughter of Scrymgeour of Glas- 
well, and sister of Henry Scrymgeour, professor of philosophy, 
and afterwards of civil law, at Genera ; another sister married 
the father of Master James Melvil. John Young was also a 
burgess of Dundee, and died there on 3 1st August 1583, in 
the 86th year of his age. His surviving children were : 1. 
John, provost of the collegiate church at Dysart. 2. Peter, 
afterwards Sir Peter. 3. Alexander, usher of the privy 
chamber to King James VI., died 29th September 1603, 
without issue : Isabella and Joanna. His other children died 
in childhood, except Henry, killed in Schonen in the service 
of the king of Sweden. ' 

Peter was born at Dundee, 15th August 1544. He and his 
brother Alexander were educated under the care ami apparently 
at the charge of their maternal uncle, Henry Scrymgeour, but 
their more immediate teacher was Theodore Beza. On 4th 
January 1569, Peter was appointed, on the recommendation 
of the regent Moray, assistant preceptor to James VI., and 
shortly after became, along with George Buchanan, a pen- 
sioner of Queen Elizabeth, the one receiving £100 and the 
other £30 sterling per annum. After the king became of 


age Young was made almoner, and retained that office till j 
his death. He was employed in various embassies, was one 
of the Octavians, a member of the queen’s (Anno of Den- 
mark) council, and was engaged in various matters relating 
to religion and to the universities. Ho received his share of 
church lands,* and also bought largely. His residence and 
estate, whence he took his designation was Easter Seaton, 
part of the abbey lands of Arbroath. He was knighted by 
the king at Whitehall 19th February 1605, and had at the 
same time a grant of a pension of £300 sterling per annum. 

Ho married, first, 4th February 1577, Elizabeth Gib, a 
daughter or granddaughter of Robert Gib, the celebrated 
jester or fool to King James V., a good example of the pro- 
verb that “ it takes a wise man to be a fool." Rob became 
laird of Carrubcr, and his descendants remained long about 
the court, several having been knighted. Sir Peter Young 
had by his first wife ; 1. Marie, born 1st June 1579 ; married 
John Douglas of Tilliquhillie. 2. and 3. James and Henry, 
twins, born 10th June 1580. The former was knighted by the 
king at his baptism and made gentleman of the bedchamber. 

4. Margaret, horn 14th November 1581 ; married David Lind- 
say of Kinnettlcs. 5. and 6. Peter and Robert, twins, born 1st 
July 1583. Peter, the fifth son, a gentleman of the bedchamber 
to King Charles L, was in the suite of the eari of Spencer, sent 
on a special mission to Gustavus Adolphus with the order of 
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1 1 the Garter, and was knitted by that monarch in 1628. He I 
\\ died 6th February 1631. His twin-brother, Robert, travel- 
|i led as tutor to some nobleman, and died at Westin 17th 1 
1 March 1620, on his return from the Holy hand, and while | 

’ writing his travels. 7. Patrick, a celebrated Greek scholar ! 

and divine, of whom a memoir follows in larger type. 8. 
John, bom 25th June 1585, dean of Winchester, and chap- 
lain to King James I. of England. He had travelled with 
the Lord Wharton’s son, and acquired considerable property 
in Fife. He founded a school at St. Andrews. He left his 
estates to his nephew, Peter Young of Seaton; died in 1654 
or 1655. 9. and 10. Frederic and Joanna, twins, born 31st 
January 1587. 11. Michael, horn 6th November 1589; was 
educated at the charge of the king, and sent to Sidney, 
Sussex college, Cambridge. 12. Anne, born 16th February 
1590. 

Sir Peter's first wife, Elizabeth Gib, died at Leith 10th 
May 1595, and on 6th May 1596, he married a second time, 
Dame Janet Murray, Lady Torphiehen, widow of the first 
temporal lord of that tit le, and daughter of Murray of I’ol- 
maise. She died in November of that year. By Marjory 
Mavine, daughter of Mavine of Sandfurde, his third wife, lie 
had, 1. Kuphcmia, horn 20th April 1601, married Sir David 
Ogilvy of Clova. 2. Elizabeth, born 11th February 1603. 
3. Nicola, bom 5th July 1604, married David Boswell of 
Balmuto. 4. Arbella, horn 18th December 1608, married 
John Livingston, younger of Dunipaee. 

Sir Peter Young outlived his pupil, James VI., and dying 
at his house of Easter Seaton on the 7th January 1628, 
was buried at the parish church of St. Vigeans, where his 
monument is still extant. Sir Peter was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Sir James Young, knight, who had a grant of 
land in Ireland. He married, first, Tsobel Arbuthnot, a 
daughter of David Arbuthnot. of Kindouric, by whom he had 
two sons: 1. Charles, who died young; 2. Peter, who suc- 
ceeded him in his estates in Scotland; and a daughter, Mar- 
garet, married to Francis Dugnid of Auohinlmif. Sir James 
married, secondly, Jean Stewart, by whom he had a daugh- 
ter, Ann, married to George Scion, eldest son of Wil- 
liam Seton of Mynnoris, Aberdeenshire. Daine Jean Stewart 
married for her second husband Frederic Lyon of Brigton. 

Several families of the name of Young in the north of Ire- 
land claim descent from Sir James Young, and this may he; 
hut it is certain that they are not descended from the Youngs 
of Auldbar, as they also claim to be. They can only be a 
collateral branch. Peter Young of Seaton married fsobel 
Ochtcrlony, a daughter of Ochterlony of Wester Seaton, 
and had, 1. Robert, who succeeded him; 2. Margaret, mnr- 
1 ried in 1659 to Sir John Forbes of Craigicvar, baronet. Her 
| tocher was 8,000 pounds Scots. 3. A daughter, married to 
; Guthrie of Westball, from whom were descended Major John 
i Guthrie and his brothers, and the Guthries of Craigie. Peter 
! Young sold Easter Seaton and other lands, and purchased 
! part of Auldbar in 1670. Robert Young married Anna Gra- 
ham, daughter of Sir William Graham of Claverhouse, by 
whom he had, 1. David, his heir. 2. Anna, married to 
James Barclay, younger of Balmakewan. 3. Cecilia, married 
to George Leith of Overhall. 4. Elizabeth, (married to John 
Turnbull, younger of Strickathrow ;) and perhaps others. 
David Young had for his tutor the celebrated Thomas Rud- 
diman, and married Marjory, eldest daughter of Fothring- 
liam of Powrie, by whom he had, 1. Robert, his heir, and at 
least one other son. 2. Anna, (married to Robert Ochter- 
lony;) and apparently other daughters. Robert suceeeded 
his father in 1743, and sold Auldbar to a relative, William 
Chalmers of Ilazlehead. Robert Young and his brothers and 


Bisters, except Anna, died without issue. She was served U \ 
heir to her grandf: ather, Robert Y oung, 1 3th December \7 68. \\ \ 
Her son, John Ochterlony, sold Rintrockat. He married \\ \ 
Mary Roberta Skinner, and by her had, 1. Robert; 2. Alex- |l , 
under, who died unmarried ; and daughters. II \ 

In the Annual Register for 1759 is related, at page 122, 
an interesting anecdote of a Captain Ochterlony who was 
killed at the siege of Quebec in that year. The Ochterlonios 
were descended from Prince Rupert, thus : Charles I. had a 
sister married to the Elector Palatine of Bohemia. Princo 
Rupert, their son, had Mary Ruperts by Mrs. Hughes; Uu- 
perta married Brigadier-general Lord Hare; their daughter, 
Henrietta Hare, (who was maid-of-lionour to the princess of 
Orange, and cousin to the duchess of Norfolk,) married 
David Skinner, Esq.; Mary Rupcrtn, their eldest daughter, 
horn 24th July 1737, married John Ochterlony, who was 
horn January 1736. Their children were Henrietta, Anne, 
Elizabeth, Margaret. (For Ooutkhlonv, see vol. ii. p. 259. 

— Also see Auchtkiclony, vol. i. p. 169.) 

William Chalmers of Auldbar was succeeded by his sou 
Patrick, who was succeeded by his son Patrick, who was 
succeeded by his sou Patrick, who died in 1855, and was 
succeeded by liis brother, John Inglis Chalmers, Esq. of 
Auldbar, one of the deputy-lieutenants of Forfarshire. 

YOUNG, Patrick, an eminent scholar, de- 
scended from an ancient family, was born August 
29, 1 5S4, at Easter Seaton, in Forfarshire, the 
residence of his father, Sir Peter Young, joint 
tutor with Buchanan to James VI. At the age 
of fifteen he was sent to the university of St. An- 
drews, where, on completing the usual course of 
academical study, he received the degree of M.A. 
in 1603. Soon after he accompanied his father to 
England, and having been introduced to the no- 
tice of Dr. Lloyd, bishop of Chester, lie was re- 
ceived into his house as his librarian, or secretary. 

In 1605 he was incorporated M.A. at Oxford, 
and, entering into deacon’s orders, lie was made 
one of the chaplains of All Souls’ college. This 
-office he held for three years, and during that 
time he employed himself chiefly in the study of 
ecclesiastical history, and in cultivating the Greek 
language. Having gono to London with the view 
of making his way at court, he obtained, through 
the interest of Dr. Montague, bishop of Bath and 
Wells, a pension from the king of £50 per annum, 
and was occasionally employed by bis majesty, 
and some of the persons in power, in writing La- 
tin letters. He was also tutor to the young prin- 
ces, Henry and Charles. By the influence of 
Bishop Montague lie was appointed to the super- 
intendence of the Royal Library, then newly 
founded by the king. In 1017 Young went to 
Paris, with recommendatory letters from Camden 
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to many of the learned of that capital. On his 
return he assisted Mr. Thomas Read in translat- 
ing King James’ works into the Latin language. 
The volume was published in 1619, and, by his 
majesty’s special command, he was sent with a 
presentation copy to the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

In 1620 Young married, and though still only 
in deacon’s orders, was presented to two rectories 
in Denbighshire. Soon after, he was collated to a 
prebend of St. Paul’s, of which church he was 
made treasurer in 1621. On the death of Read, 
in 1624, he was appointed to the vacant post of 
Latin secretary to the king. He assisted Sclden 
in preparing for the press his edition of the ‘ Arun- 
dclian Marbles,’ and the work was dedicated to 
Young. When the Alexandrian manuscript of the 
Old and New Testament was added to the trea- 
sures of the king’s library, Young carefully col- 
lated it with other copies of the sacred volume, 
and communicated many various readings to Ush- 
er, Grotius, and other learned men of the time. 
He had intended to have published a fac-simile of 
this manuscript, but circumstances prevented the 
execution of tho design. In 1613, however, he 
printed a specimen of his intended edition, con- 
taining tho first chapter of Genesis, with notes, 


and left at his death scholia, as far as the 16 th 
chapter of Numbers. 

In 1633 he published an edition of the 1 Epistles 
of Clemens Romanus,’ reprinted in 1637, with 
a Latin version, ‘Catena Graecorum Patrum in 
Jobtim, collcctore Niceta, Heracleae Metropolitan 
to which he subjoined from the Alexandrian man- 
uscript a continued series of the books of Scrip- 
ture, called Poctici. In 1638 he published ‘ Ex- 
positio in Canticum Canticorum Folioti Episcopi 
Londinensis, una cum Alcuini in idem Canticum 
Compcndio.’ He had made preparations for edit- 
ing various other manuscripts from the King’s 
library, when the confusion of the civil wars, and 
its seizure by parliament, put an end to all his 
plans. He retired to the house of his son-in-law, 
Mr. John Atwood, a civilian at Bromfield, in Es- 
sex, where he died, September 7, 1652. He left 
two daughters, Elizabeth, who married John At- 
wood, Esq., and Sarah, who became the wife of 
Sir Samuel Bowes, knight. 

Yule, or Zuill, a Bin-name, originally given to mark the 
day of birth, the word in Scotland meaning Christmas. The 
clan Ruchanan recognise as belonging to branches persons 
of this name, and also that of Risk, the latter from the place 
of residence, Risk, (a bare knoll,) of Drymen. Both names 
were common in Stirlingshire. (See New Skit. Account oj 
Scotland , article Parish of Ruchanan .) 
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York, died 19th February 1839, leaving, with other children, 
Thomas, second earl, born in 1795, lord-lieutenant of the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, married in 1823, Sophia Jane, 
dr. of Sir Iledworth WiUlanison, bart. He d. May 6, 1873, and 
having no issue was t. by his nephew Lawrence Dtmdos by the 
dr. of Jumes Talbot, Esq. of Wexfora, b. Aug. 10, 1844, and m. 
to Lady Lilian Elizabeth Selina, 3d dr. of the 9th Earl of Scar- 
borough, in 1871. He lias had Issue (1875), Lady Hilda,’ b. 1872, 
and Thomas Lord Dondas, who was bom and died in 1874. 



Zetland, Earl of, a title in the peerage of the United 
Kingdom, conferred in 1838, on Laurence Dundas, second 
Lord Dundas of Aske, county of York, son of the first baron, 
Sir Thomas, who died 14th June 1820, and grandson of Sir 
Lawrence Dundas of Kerse, commissary-general and contrac- j 
tor to tho army from 1748 to 1759, and created a baronet, j 
16th November 1762. i 

The firat earl of Zetland, lord-lieutenant and vice-admiral I 
of Orkney and Shetland, and an alderman of the city of I 
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Arnot, of Arnot, Kinross-shire. — A short account of this 
surname and family has been inserted in tho body of the work, 
(vol. i. p. 158,) and the following information is hero given 
in addition Hnd correction : 

A genealogical history of the family (in some points ex- 
tremely incorrect) is said to have been compiled by Hugo 
Arnot, Esq. of Balcormo, (see vol. i. page 158,) a copy of 
which is preserved in tho Lord Lvon oltice. From this it 
appears that, in the Charlularies of our abbeys, vestiges of 
the family of Arnot are discovered at a remote period. The 
first of the family mentioned in the family pedigree is John de 
Arnot, 1 10f>. In the reign of Malcolm IV., Sir Michael do Arnot 
disponed the lands of Cluny (S Maid's Hist, of Fife), to 
the Dunfermline monks. Malcolm do Arnot, 1120, is said 
to have been the father, and Sir Peter, 115ft, and Wil- 
liam, the brothers of Arnold, bishop of St. Andrews. 'Phis 
Arnold was educated at Durham, and was first abbot of Kel- 
so. He was chosen bishop of St. Andrews on St. Bride’s 
day, Feb. 1, 1 1(50, and sat for one year, 10 months, and 17 
days. He was appointed legate a latere by Pope Alexander 
III. He founded the cathedral chureh of St. Andrews, and 
died in 1103. A charter of this bishop’s in favour of the 
canons regular at St. Andrews is preserved in the Advocates’ 
Library at Edinburgh. 

Succeeding Sir Peter in the family tree is Sir Michael de 
Arnot, 1100, who is supposed to have died in 1190. He had 
two sons, Nicol, and Arnold, abbot of Melrose. 

Hugo’s MS. says, “ It appears from the Chronicle called 
tho Slemmata Bruti that, in 12-10, King Alexander II. sent 
Duncan (should be Malcolm), earl of Fife, ambassador to 
Henry III. of England, accompanied by two knights of Fife, 
John de Mcnevil and Malcolm dc Arnot. It is probable that 
this Sir Malcolm de Arnot had two sons, Sir Henry and 
Michael, for in the Roll of Arrears of rent for tho year 1289, 
to the priory of St. Andrews, it is said that “ Sir Henry 
Arnot, in the parish of Portruoak, resteth for the tythes of 
Arnot, forty shillings, and Michael Arnot, for the lands of 
Brocollie, twelve shillings.” 

In 1305 David de Arnot, son of Michael de Arnot, was in 
possession of the lands. Nicol appears to have been his son 
and successor. In 1320, in a Roll of the military services of 
lands holden of the king, it is said, “ Terra Nichol de Ar- 
not debat servitudinein unius Milititis.” (MS. Genealogy.) 
Nicol was succeeded by his brother Sir Michael, who mar- 
ried the sister of Duncan, 11th earl of Fife. 

“About this period,” continues Hugo Arnot’s MS., “the 
ancient charters belonging to the family being lost, Michael j 
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Arnot [in the reign of David II. | took a new charter from 
Duncan, earl of Fife, [which his predecessors held immedi- 
ately of the crown]. By him ho was drawn over t o Edward 
Baliol’s party, and joining with Sir John Stirling and other 
partisans of Baliol, in tho siege of Lochleven anno 1334, the 
water suddenly bursting through the mound:, with which 
the besiegers endeavoured to dam it up, he was drowned. 
To him his son, David, succeeded. From his untoward 
looks, according to the manners of that. rude, age, he got 
the nickname of David the Devil. In a souffle concern- 
ing Marches, one of his servants happened to wound the 
bishop of St. Andrews, for which David was obliged to give 
the lands of Kynestoun in assyt.hinent. to the hislmp and ms) 
of St. Andrews. He had two sons, Sir Henry, his succes- 
sor, and John Arnot, first laird of Lochrig in Cunningham, 
Ayrshire. The lands of Kynestoun, which David gave in ax- 
sytlmient to the see of St. Andrews, were tho occasion of 
fresh troubles with the church. Sir Henry asserting his supe- 
riority over the lands, which Walter Trail, bishop of St. An- 
drews, refused to acknowledge. These differences were com- 
posed by Robert, duke of Albany, who, in 1388, decretal that 
a quarterly payment of three pounds should he made out ot 
these lands to the family of Arnot. He had a daughter mar- 
ried to Cunningham, Lord Kilmaurs, and three sons, Wil- 
liam, his successor, John, and .James Arnot of Brocollie and 
Cocklmrnspath.” 

As Ibis last was much the most considerable branch of tho 
family, Hugo Arnot proceeds to give an account of it. As 
already stated, Michael, younger son of Sir Michael Arnot, 
was laird of Brocollie in 1289. From that, period t here are 
no traces of this family till the year 1410, when, in an entail 
made of his lands by William Arnot of Arnot, James Arnot 
of Brocollie is designed son of Sir Henry Arnot of that ilk, 
and brother of the entailer. He seems to have acquired the 
lands of Brocollie by marrying the heiress. He had two 
sons, of whom only the name of the elder, John, his succes- 
sor, is given. Their cousin and chieftain, John Arnot ol 
Arnot, was killed, in 1440, by Livingston, laird of East W«- 
myss, in consequence of which a deadly feud arose between 
the families, and John Arnot of Brocollie and his brother, 
having been concerned in the slaughter of one of the family 
of East Wemyss, John fled to East Lothian, where he was 
protected by Hepburn of Waughton and Lord Dirlclon. His 
brother escaped to England, and, adds Hugo, “from him the 
Arnolds and Arnots of that country are said to be descend- 
ed.” Matthew Robert Arnot of Wakefield, Yorkshire, in 
Hugo’s time principal cierk in the House of Peers, admitted 
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I his descent from the Arnota of Scotland, and carried, first 1 
I 1 1 and fourth, a chevron between three stars, being the arms of 1 
\ \ \ Arnot, quartered, with the coat of some other family. The 

grandson of John Arnot of Brocollie acquired the hinds of 
Coekburnspath. His son, William, married Margaret Wal- 
lace, and their son, Sir John Arnot of Berswick, a burgess 
in Edinburgh, was in 1587 chosen lord provost of that city 
f«T four years. He was knighted by King James VI., and, 
about 1004, was appointed treasurcr-depute of Scotland.-' 
He was again chosen lord provost of Edinburgh from 1008 
to 1615 inclusive. In 1605 he acquired four oxgates of land 
in Restalrig. In that and subsequent years lie bought from 
the earl of Orkney, (who was beheaded,) the lands of Bers- 
wick, Saudwiok, and Hoy, Kirkluscar, and Westraw in Ork- 
ney. He also possessed the barony of Granton near Edin- 
burgh, the lands of Foulden, Renlismains, and Crumstunes 
in Berwickshire, and those of Woodmill in Kile. East Castle 
' and the adjacent lands of Lumsdean, after remaining a lew 
years vested in the crown, became the property of James 
Arnot, merchant in Edinburgh, who resigned them to the 
Homes, May ‘24, 1017. (Hist, of Cold'mgham Priory , p. 
02.) Sir John Arnot married, first, a daughter of John- 
ston of Kellobank, issue, three sons and two daughters; 2dly, 
ii daughter of Craig of Riccarton, by whom he had two 
! daughters. All his children were married, and to them all 

; lie gave portions of his estates ; and now, says Hugo, (who 

j died in 1780,) “ it is not known that lie has a descendant 

on earth, or if that descendant retains any part of his pro- 
perty, except Home of Manderston, whose predecessor, Sir 
George, married Sir John’s second daughter, Helen, and got 
the lands of Crumstane, and Wilkie of Foulden, who mar- 
j ried the only daughter of his third son, Janies Arnot of 
I Granton.” 

j iSir John Arnot, (his eldest son predeceasing him.) gave 

the lands of Woodmill to his grandson. Woodmill had bc- 
I longed to an old branch of the family of Arnot, but John 

Arnot, heir apparent of Woodmill, having unfortunately 
! killed John Murray, son of Charles Murray of Aikit, the 

; sum paid as an assythment to the friends of the deceased, 

the expense of obtaining a royal pardou, and other circum- 
| stances, obliged them to part with the cstato in the beginning 

I of the 17t h century. It was purchased by Sir John Arnot, 

ji and continued in his family about 100 years, “ when,” says 

ij Hugo, “James Arnot, younger of Woodmill, sitting in sober 

j ! manner in a tavern in Edinburgh, in company with t hree 

I I other young gentlemen, on January 13, 1700, was barha- 

ij rously murdered, (Edinburgh Gazette, No. 93). Archibald 

; Montgomery, brother of Sir James Montgomery of Skelmor- 

i lie, a man who had already committed the most flagitious 

I actions, pursued, with a driRVii sword, his own servant, who 

; fled for shelter into the room where young Arnot and his 

companions were sitting. Montgomery burst open the door, 
and thrust his 6 word up Arnot’s left eye into the brain, of 
which he died in eight hours. Montgomery was unaccount- 
ably suffered to escape, and notwithstanding the rewards of- 
j fered by the laird of Woodmill, never was apprehended. The 

I estate was soon afterwards sold, and went entirely out of the 

name and family of Arnot.” 

To his second son, William, Sir John gave the lands of 
Coekburnspath (General Register, Oct. 15, 1012). His hos- 
pitality was so great that an Englishman (Taylor's Works, 
page 137) who visited Scotland about 1030, represents his 
house as an inn, where every stranger was sure of good en- 
tertainment and a hearty welcome. William Arnot of Coek- 
. onrnspath, with his two sons, and his brother, the laird of 
|| Granton, unfortunately became security, to a very largo | 


amount, for James Dalziell, merchant in Edinburgh, who ! 
married one of Sir John’s daughters, and, in consequence of il 
\iis bankruptcy, tbey were obliged to sell tbeir estates of ! 
Coekburnspath and Granton. But John Arnot, king’s eqner- j 
rv, William’s eldest son, kept the lands of Hoprig. The i 
family arc now extinct. \ 

To return to the family of Arnot of Arnot. William, the 
son of Sir Henry Arnot, entailed his lands in 1410. He had ! 
two sons, Richard, and John. Richard resigned the lands in ! 
favour of his brother, (General Register, Nov. 26, 1429,) I 
and died without issue. j 

[A “Jacobus de Arnot” was shiekl-beater to Robert duke j 
of Albany, in the eighth year of his governorship, about j 
1413 or thereby]. 

John Arnot. married Margery, daughter of John Boswell 
of Ralmuto, and had 2 sous, John, his successor, and Walter ij 
Arnot of Balbarton, and 3 daughters. 1. Florence, married 
Sir John Rattray of Rattray, whose daughter and heiress, j 
Grizel, married John, 3d earl of Athole. 2. Elizabeth, mar- 
ried William, 2d Lord Semple. 3. Helen, married Sir Tho- | 
mas Douglas of Arnacmigh. This laird of Arnot was killed I 
at Bogiebuslies hv Livingston, laird of East Wemyss, who, 
with a numerous party of his followers, attempted to rescue 
his cattle, which had been poinded by Arnot’s brother-in- 
law, the laird of Balmuto, but was taken prisoner, and his 
followers routed. Arnot’s widow afterwards married Sir 
Thomas Sibbald of Balgonie. Walter Arnot of Balbarton, 
the younger son, had a son, William, who succeeded him, 
and had two daughters, co-heiresses. 1. Elizabeth, married, 1 
1st, to Brown of Fordell, who got with her the mansion- 
house and half the lands of Balbarton; 2dly, Colville of 
Hiltoun, from which marriage descended the Lords Colville, 
both of Culross and Ochiltree. 2. Helen, wife of Archibald 
Dundas of Fingask, who got with her the other half of the j 
lands of Balbarton, but Fingask conveyed his share of these ! 
lands to Brown of Fordell. 

John, the sou and successor of the laird of Arnot killed 
at Bogiebuslies, married Catherine, daughter of Melville of j 
Carnbie, and had 18 sons, and a daughter, married to John j 
Wemyss, brother of the laird of Wemyss. The 3 eldest sons ■ j 
were, 1. John. 2. David, bishop of Galloway, dean of the j 
Chapel Royal, and councillor to King Janies IV.; and 3. 
Robert, who got the lands of Wooiliiiill from the king, his 
master. He was comptroller of Scotland, and captain of 
Stirling castle. With his two uncles-in-law, Sir Robert Col- | 

ville of Hiltoun and the laird of Fingask, he was killed in \ 

the battle of Flodden. From this gentleman the Arnots of | 
Balcormo were descended. Of the remaining brothers, some j 
purchased lands in Fife, Galloway, Kirkcudbrightshire, &c.. 
and several devoted themselves to the church, and became 
prebendaries of the Chapel Royal and Stirling. 

John, the eldest son, married in 1489, Euphaine, daughter ' 
of Scot of Ralwcario, and bad 5 sons and 3 daughters. 

Walter, the eldest son, 1520, married Elizabeth Dudding- 
ston, daughter of tho laird of Saintford, and had 3 sons and 
5 daughters. | 

David, the next laird of Arnot, married, in 1549, Jane, 
daughter of Bruce of Earlshall, and had 4 sons and 3 daugh- 
ters. He was remarkable for his vigour and dexterity in 
martial sports and exercises. King Henry VIII. having sent 
William, Lord Howard, and the bishop of St, David’s, am- 
bassadors to Scotland, six of their retinue challenged any six j 
Scottish gentlemen and yeomen to a trial of skill in arcl.erv , , 
on the links of Leith, for a hundred crowns and a tun of i 
wine. David Arnot, then younger of that ilk, was one of the ; 
six who accepted the challenge, and the Scots gained the mutch. 
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I ; David Arnot, his son anil successor, married Katherine 
1 i Forrester, daughter of the laird of Stratliendry. David, 

\\ their eldest son and successor, died, unmarried, in 1584, and 
was succeeded by his son Walter. The latter married Mary, 
i eldest daughter of Sir James Balfour, and sister of l lie (irst 
; Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 

, | His eldest son, James, died unmarried. 

! His second son, Miclinel, was, by King Charles I., created 
‘ a knight baronet, July 27, 1629. The patent was in favour 
I of Sir Michael and his heirs male, but does not appear in the 
Index to the Register of the Great Seal. This, however, is 
j not uncommon. Sir Michael died about 1 642. By his wife, 

; Ann Brown, ho had a son, Colonel Charles Arnot, who hud 

j a charter under the great seal to him and his spouse, Helen, 
daughter of James Reid of Ritlilhic, of the barony of Arnot 
and Scotlandwell united, dated July 31, 1613. Ho died about 
1670. 

His father, Sir Michael, appears to have built the Tower 
of Arnot, Kinross-shire, now in ruins. A shield cut in the 
stone in the peak of the wall, is supposed to have a lion rain- 
Dant in the centre,— the royal arms of Scotland. 



The following is the lintel, hearing date 1632, with the" 
coats of arms and initials of Sir Michael Arnot and his wife, 
Dame Ann Brown 



I 


Col. Arnot’s son, Sir David Arnot, hart., was served heir m 
special of Colonel Charles Arnot, Fiar of that ilk, in the North 
Tower of Arnot and town aiul lands of Feal and others, Aug. 
2, 1670. Whether from the, circumstance of the patent of 
baronetcy not being registered, that Colonel Charles did not 
assume the title, being merely designated “ Fiar,” or that lie 
was indifferent about it, is uncertain. Between 1685 and 
1704, Sir David Arnot appears as one of the commissioners 
for tile barons in parliament, and also as a commissioner of 
supply for the county of Kinross. He died about 1726. 

Sir David’s son, Sir John Arnot of Arnot, entered the 2d 
regiment of foot as ensign, Dec. 31, 1688. He got a charter 
of resignation under the great seal of the lands and barony 
of Abbotsliall, Fifeshire, dated Dec. 16, 1726. In 1727 lie 
was appointed adjutant-general of Scotland. In 1735 he 
rose to the rank of brigadier-general, in 1739 to that of ma- 
jor-general, and subsequently to that of lieutenant-general. 
He died at York, June 4, 1750. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son, Sir John Arnot, bar- 
onet. He bad another son, Captain William Arnot, who had 
a charter of resignation in his favour, under the great seal, 

‘ Terrarum et Baroniae de Abbotsliall, nunc vocant Arnot,” 
&c., dated Nov. 29, 1750. It appears that the whole of the 
paternal estates of the family of Arnot of Arnot passed into 
the possession of Sir John Bruce of Kinross, baronet; and it 
is probable that between June and November 1750, Sir John 
Arnot sold them to Sir John Bruce, and that his brother, 
Captain William Arnot, to keep up the family designation, 
gave the name of Arnot to Abbotsliall, for the short period 
it was in his possession. Both Sir John and bis brother ap- 
pear to have died without issue. , 

The baronetcy was next taken up by Robert Arnot of Dal- 


gincli, Fifeshire, son of Major William Arnot of Dalginch, 
formerly designated of Aucliinuir, 1702-3. The family con- 
nexion is not known. The major died in 1736, leaving two 
sons, Robert, who became Sir Robert Arnot of Dalginch, and 
William, ami Lwo daughters, 1. Klizabetli, who married the 
Rev. Hugh Glass, minister of Keith, issue a son, William; 
2. Ann, wife of Thomas Arnot of Chappie, called Chappie 
Arnot, Fifeshire, .and had a son, Thomas. 

Sir Robert Arnot of Dalginch, who assumed the baronet 
cry, was served heir of line in special to his father, Major 
William Arnot of Dalginch, May 8, 1736. He entered the 
26th regiment of foot, Juno 17, 1731, and resigned his com- 
mission as major, Feb. 13, 1762. lie died, without issue, 
June 12, 1767. 

His brother, Sir William Arnot of Dalginch, was the next 
baronet. He entered the army May 16, 1735, rose to the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, and sold out of the 2d dragoon 

guards, Aug. 12, 1779. He died at Rowick, Worcestershire, 
in July 1782. He was succeeded in his lands by his nephews 
William Glass, and Thomas Arnot of Chappie, but the baro- 
netcy lapsed as regards the family of Dalginch. 

Sir William Arnot, sixth and last baronet, died about 1836. 

A branch of the Arnot family settled in Ireland in the tine- 
of Oliver Cromwell. In the Records of the Rolls (vol. vi. j> 
450), in the office of Ulster King of Arms, there is a mar- 
riage indenture, made in 1658, between James Arnot, county 
Fermanagh, and Robert Stokes of Tonaghtagerinan, in that 
county, whose sister, James Arnot the elder had married. 
One of the family of Arnot of Fermanagh was an officer in 
the army of William 111., when in In land in 1690. He is 
said to have distinguished himself iu the field, and was hou- 
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oured with the notice of the king himself, and who styled him 
! * Bucktooth Arnot.” He was to have shared in the king's 

bounty, but at the time of his majesty’s distribution of cer- 
tain confiscated property, as the tradition runs, lie was unfor- 
tunately absent, and another managed to get what was intended 
j for him. It was ever after a saying among the Irish Arnots that 
the family “ had had ill luck.” There does not appear to be 
any document in the office of Ulster King of Anns at Dub- 
lin which gives a list of the officers of the regiments in the 
army of William III., when his majesty was in Ireland. 
What rank “Bucktooth Arnot” held in the army which 
fought against King James is therefore not known. Whether 
lie commanded a regiment or not is not ascertained, as even 
the War-office, London, has no means of furnishing a list of 
officers of the name of Arnot commanding regiments in Ireland 
during King William’s reign. In the Records of Ulster King 
of Arms there is the registration of arms to James Arnot of 
Arnot Grove, May 27, 1 717. This .Tames Arnot died in 1780. 
With a daughter, lie had *1 sons, Hugh, Henry, William, and 
Robert. 'Hie eldest and third sons, Hugh and William, en- 
tered the army about 1704, the former as surgeon, and the 
latter as assistant surgeon, 14th Light Dragoons. Both died, 
with a servant, on the same day, in June 1700, of an epi- 
demic disease, in St. Domingo. Henry, the 2d son, a sur- 
geon at Demerara, is said to have gone to St. Domingo, and 
nothing was afterwards known of him. Arnot Grove, and 
another estate in King’s county, fell to the youngest son, 
Robert. By mismanagement all the Arnot property in Ire- 
land was subsequently lost to the family, and was ultimately 
sold by auction by order of the Encumbered Estates court. 
Thus lapsed the estate and property of the family of Arnot 
! of Fermanagh, and it is not known if there is any person of 
tho name descended from this family in Ireland. The last was 
James Arnot of Rich-hill, Armagh, who had no male issue, 
grandson of John Arnot, brother of James Arnot of Arnot 
Grove, father of James of 1747. The family of Arnot Grove 
are represented, in the female line, by the issue of the only 
daughter of the latter. This gentleman had no brothers or 
sisters, but ho had three uncles, brothers of his father. The 
eldest, Hugh Arnot, principal of an educational institute at 
Edonderry, King’s county, dying unmarried, left his property 
to his nephew, James Arnot of Arnot Grove. Michael Arnot, 
the second uncle, had two daughters, one of whom married a 
gentleman of the name of Buchanan, and was mother of 
Mrs. Gabriel Montgomery of Lisnaskea. John Arnot, the 
third uncle, had a son, Hugh, who married Sarah, daughter 
of John Davies of Markethill, Armagh. Hugh’s son, James 
Arnot, married Agnes, daughter of John Thomson of Sto- 
neygate, Ayrshire, heiress of the lands of Stoneygate, and 
had two sons, John Thomson Arnot, and Hugh Arnot. 


B 

Beatson,— under this surname (vol. i. p. 263), mention is 
made of Major-general Beatson, who distinguished himself in 
India. The second son of Robert Beatson, Esq. of Kilrie, 
Fifeshire, he was horn at Dundee, Oct. 24, 1759. As a cadet 
in the East India Company’s service, he arrived at Madras 
in June 1776, and served for more than two years witli the 
corps of engineers there. Ho was then appointed quarter- 
master of brigade to a detachment in the field, but pre- 
vious to joining it, was permitted to do duty with a Euro- 
pean regiment at the siege of Pondicherry in 1778. His 


next appointment was superintending engineer at Masuli- | 
patam, with the rank of acting lieutenant of engineers. At 
the end of 1782 he was superseded, when, quitting that 
corps, he proceeded to Madras, to join tho army in the field, 
and became aide-de-camp to Major General Stuart, the 
commander-in-chief. After the siege of Cudalore, he was 
appointed quarter-master of brigade to a portion of the 
army that remained in the field in tho vicinity of Madras, 
until the peace of 1784, with Tippoo Sultaun. Soon 
after he was nominated to the command of a Revenue bat- 
talion at Tanjore, and in 1785 was attached to a grenadier 
battalion. In 1787 be became senior captain in a corps 
of Guides formed that year, and was employed in sur- 
veying and exploring tho whole face of the Carnatic. 
The campaigns of the war with Tippoo Sultaun, which 
commenced in 1790, enabled him to extend his trigonome- 
trical survey over a great portion of the Mysore. In con- 
sequence of these surveys, and the extra-official assistance 
rendered by him in the attack of Bangalore, Sevorndroog, 
and other forts, he was, by order of the Court of Directors, 
placed upon the same footing, in respect to allowances, as a 
major of the Guides. His intimate knowledge of the Pass of 
Muglce enabled him to lead Lord Cornwallis through it in 
Feb. 1791, and during the siege of' Bangalore, as command- 
ant of the Guides, he was employed in conducting all recon- 
noitering parties. His recommendation that the tower of the 
gateway should he breached, instead of the curtain on it# 
left, was adopted by Lord Cornwallis, who ordered an imme- 
diate change in the point of attack, and the fortress was taken 
by storm in 2-4 hours, in presence of tho whole of tho Sultaun’* 
army. 

Captain Beatson next assisted at the siege of Nandedurgutn, , j 
which was also taken by storm. He also planned the attack | 
on Sevorndroog, .and superintended and directed the siege of 
that place, and in 14 days this formidable hill-fort was also 
taken. On the night of Feb. 1792, when Tippoo SuJtauu’s 
entrenched camp was attacked in three columns by Lord 
Cornwallis, Capt. Beatson led the right column, commanded 
by Sir W. Medows, but an unfortunate mistake occurred, in 
spite of his remonstrances, in the column turning to the right 
instead of the left, and attacking a redoubt, which prevented 
the British from experiencing all the success anticipated. 

After the peace with Tippoo Sultaun in 1792, Capt. Beatson | 
was appointed Town Major of Fort-Georgo, and aide-de-camp j 
to the governor. In 1793, by command of the Marquis Corn- | 

wallis, he prepared a plan for the attack of Pondicherry. In I 

1794, he was appointed chief engineer to the expedition, under 
Col. James Stuart, against tho Isle of France, and after the 
operations of the war he returned to England in 1795. In 
1797 he was again in India, having been appointed by the 
Court of Directors to complete an investigation and survey 
relating to a scheme for watering the Circars from tho two 
great rivers, Kistnah and Godavery. He commenced bis 
survey on 14th March, 1798, but in July following be was 
ordered to Calcutta, where ho was named aide-de-camp to 
the earl of Mornington, afterwards Marquis Wellesley, gov- 
ernor-General of India. On the voyage he had prepared ‘ A 
Sketch of a Plan of Operation against Tippoo Sultaun,’ in I 
which he recommended the reduction of Seringupatam, as the 
first and immediate object of tho campaign. It obtained the | ; 
approval of the Governor-General, and in January 1799 Major 
Beatson accompanied his lordship to Madras. When the 
army was about to invade the territories of Tippoo Sultaun, 
Major Beatson was appointed Surveyor-General to the army 
in the field. In the siege of Seringapatam, his plan of attack 
was preferred to that by the engineer officers. After its cap- 
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tttre, he was Bent to England with despatches, and was re- 
warded, by the Court of Directors, by an addition to his half- 
pay, as lieutenant-colonel, of £160 per annum. At the siege 
he had received a sun-stroke, the effects of which he felt for 
many years. 

In 1800, he published ‘A View of the Origin and Conduct 
of the War with Tippoo Sultaun, comprising a Narrative of 
the Operations of the Army under the Command of Lieuten- 
ant-General George (afterwards Lord) Harris, and of the 
Siege of Seringapatuin,’ which embodies a full account of tho 
campaign in Mysore. 

After his arrival in England, he purchased the small estates 
of Knowle Farm, llenly, Little Henly, and IMvidierc, in the 
county of Sussex, and devoted his attention to agriculture. 
In October 1807 he was appointed by the Court of Directors 
Governor of St. Helena, and such was the success of his ad- 
ministration, that in five years he reducod the expenses of tho 
island to £52,476 per annum, introduced the plough and 
Chinese labourers, and effectually abolished intemperance 
amongst tho soldiers and others, by totally prohibiting the 
import of Indian spirits, and the establishment of breweries. 
This last measure, however, and other circumstances, occa- 
sioned a serious mutiny in the garrison in Dec. 1811, which 
lasted four days, but was at length suppressed, without tho 
loss of a single innocent life. His letter to the Court of 
Directors, giving the details of the event, dated January 4, 
1812, was afterwards published, with the title of ‘Tracts 
Relative to the Island of St. Helena, written during a Resi- 
dence of Five Years, by Major-General Bealson.’ For his 
conduct on that occasion he received the thanks of the Court 
of Directors, and the most flattering commendations from Sir 
John Cradock, governor of the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
earl of Minto, govern or -general of India. 

He returned to England in Nov. 1813, and in August 1814, 
by a recommendation to his It. H. the commander-in-chief, 
the Court of Directors, who had granted him the same rank, 
obtained for him the. brevet commission of major-general in 
the king’s service, at St. Helena only, and dated in Aug. 1813, 
previously to his relinquishing the government of that island. 
He also received a pension from the East India Company. 
Resuming his agricultural pursuits, in 1820 he published a 
work entitled ‘A New System of Cultivation,’ and in 1821, a 
(supplement to the same. He died at Henly, Oct. 15, 1830, 
and was buried in tho churchyard of the parish of Frant. 

Bell, a surname of considerable antiquity both in Scotland 
and England, supposed to be derived from the French word 
Belle, Fair or Beautiful. A numerous clan of Bells settled from 
an early period in Annandale, believed to have come there 
among the other Norman followers of Robert de Brus, to 
whom a charter of Annandale was granted by David L 

In the Ragman Roll, “ Rotuli Scotise,' 1 and other ancient 
national records, are frequent notices of persons of the name 
of Bell , not merely as landed proprietors, but also as hold- 
ing important benefices in the church. 

The principal families of tho name of Bell were located in An- 
nandale from at least the beginning of the 15th century ; for, 
above the outer door of tho Tower of Blacket-houso are the 
initials W. B., with the date 1404 — and in 1426 there appears 
in the “ Regia Diplomata” (Lib. ii. c. 77 and 84), a charter of 
the estate of Kirkconnell, in the parish of Kirkpatrick Fleming, 
and separated from Blacket-house, parish of Middlebic, by 
the river Kirtle, granted by Archibald Earl of Douglas, in 
favoor of William Bell. On the lands of Kirkconnell was a 
■trongbold called the “Beilis Tour ” or “ Bell Castle,’’ men- 
tioned in an Act of Parliament of date 1461, providing for the 


| safety of the borders — and where in 1483 Earl James of Doug- 
las, accompanied by the banished duke of Albany, is said by 
Pennant to have passed the night before their defeat near 
Loclnnaben the following day. The arms of Bell of Kirkconnell 
were “azure three bells, Or,” which was also the crest of Bell 
of Provost-haugh, with the addition of a iesse of the same 
metal between the bells. 

It would appear that the clan of Bell in Dumfrics-shire was 
divided into two distinct sections, viz., the Bells of Tostints 
or Toft-zuitts, and of Tindills or Tyndalc. After the rout 
of tho Scottish army at Solway Moss in 1512, various persons 
were received as pledges for his majesty’s service, and among 
those bestowed in Yorkshire by the Counsaile were the Belli i 
of Tyndale — pledge for them, John Bell, of small substance, 
Ibr 112 men; and Bells of Tofl-zaitts — pledge for them, 
Thome Bell, having no lands and small goods, for 142 men. 

In 1547 an excursion was made on the West Borders by 
Lord Wharton, when many barons and clans submitted and 
gave pledges to him (A 'icolson's Hut. of Cumberland ), that 
they would serve the king of England with the number or 
followers annexed to their names. Among others are, Bells 
of Tostints, 142; Bells of Tindills, 222 The origin of these 
names has not been explained. They may, however, have 
been derived from the districts which these sections of the clan 
respectively inhabited in England, before their supposed emi- 
gration from Yorkshire t o Scotland with the family of Do Brus. 

In tho act passed in 1585, freeing the earl of Morton from 
all responsibility for acts done against James VI. since 1569, 
among his dependents and allies are enumerated numerous 
members of the dan Bell. Most of the places mentioned as 
occupied by them were in Middlebic and the immediately 
adjoining parishes. The name, indeed, was once so common 
in the parish of Middlebic that the phrase “the Bells of 
Middlebic” was formerly a current one in that county. 
There are now few families of the name in the district, but a 
largo proportion of the tombstones in the parish churchyard 
still hear the figure of a hell, indicating the great number of 
persons of this surname who have been buried there. 

The warlike habits of the clan, and the wild character of 
that age, are very clearly proved by the number of Towers or 
Peels, belonging to lairds of the name of Bell, with which that 
district was studded. 

In the act of the Scots parliament passed in 1587, for re- 
storing order to the Highlands and Borders, in connexion with 
a provision by which the Captains and Chiefs of Clans were 
obliged to find hostages and security for the orderly conduct 
of their clansmen and dependents, thero was published “The 
Roll of the Clans that have Captains and Chieftains on whom 
they depend ofltiines against the will of their landlords, and 
of some special persons of branches of said clans.” On the 
west march, among others are mentioned “ Bells, Chief, be- 
lieved to be Bell of Blacket-house.” 

Among the clans of the debatcable land in 1597, in An- 
nandaill, were the Belles — Will Bell of Alby, John Bell ot 
the Tonrne, Mathie Bell called the King, Andro Bell called 
Lokkis Andro, and Will Bell, Rcdcloke, 

In the Life of Dr. Currie of Liverpool an interesting de- 
scription is given of tho tower of Blacket-house, of which the 
mins are still to he found on the romantic banks of the Kirtle. 

In 1585 William Bell of Blacket-house was included in the 
act of indemnity above mentioned. He had five brothers, 
Wat, Thom, Francis, Richie, and Johne. The family seems 
to have been largely concerned both actively and passively in 
those border raids referred to in the breviato of the bills of 
England fouled at Berwick upon me west marches of Scot- 
land in 1586. The balance was in favour of Scotland; for in 
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« claim made for the burning of Goddesbrig with 8,000 kine 
and oxen, 4,000 sheep and gate, 500 horses and mares, tho 
loss was estimated at £40,000 Scots, which far exceeds tho 
aggregate claims made by England for the same year. This 
William Bell was proprietor of Blacket-house and Godsbrig, 
both situated in the parish of Middlebie, for in narrating the 
marriage of his daughter Sibyll to Fergus Grahaine of I’lotnp, 
he is called William Bell of Blacket-house in ‘Nicholson’s 
Cumberland’ and 'Playfair’s English Baronetage,’ and Wil- 
liam Bell of Godsbrig in * Lodge’s Baronetage’ and in ‘Burke’s 
Peerage and Baronetage.’ This Fergus Orahame of Plomp, 
who married Sibyll Bell, was the great-grandson of John 
Grahame (2d son of Malise, earl of Menteith), who retired 
to the borders, and was tho founder of tho clan Grahame as 
well on the Scottish as tho English side. Of this mar- 
riage the 2d son, Richard, accompanied Charles L, when 
prince of Wales, in his romantic journey through France 
and Spain, was created a baronet (of Eslc) in 1629, rose in 
arms with the king in 1641, and lay all night wounded 
among the slain after the battle of Kdgehill. He purchased 
the barony of Nctherbie from tho earl of Cumberland, and 
died in 1658. 

We find John Bell of Blacket-house indited in 1644 for 
the slaughter of Irwyn of Braes, a neighbouring laird. A 
remission from his majesty was pleaded in bar of trial, and 
eventually the diet was deserted. John Bell of Blacket-house 
was in 1648 one of tho commissioners «»f war within the shire 
of Dumfries, and he survived at least till 1668. 

George Bell in' Godsbrig is included in the Act of In- 
demnity passed in 1662, in favour of those who had acted 
treasonably against the king during the civil war. He was 
fined £1,000 Scots. Dying in 1694, he was succeeded by his 
son William Hell of Godsbridge and Blacket-house. Both 
properties were sold, and the latter was purchased towards 
the middle of last century, by his younger brother Ben- 
jamin Bell , who having early in life taken the farm of 
Woodhouselie in Canon bic, belonging to the Bucdeueh 
family, afterwards engaged very extensively in the rearing 
and sale of cattle, and purchased Blacket-house from his 
brother, and the adjoining lands of Cushat-hill. 

George Bell , son of Benjamin Bell of Blacket-house, by 
Rebecca Graham, of the family of Breckonhill, Cumberland, 
was bom in 1722. He was in early life engaged in the 
Levant trade, was afterwards partner of Mr. Blair of Belmont 
as a merchant in Dumfries, and having been unfortunate in 
business, succeeded his father in tho farm of Woodhouselie, 
where he remained until his death in 1813. He led the way 
in the agricultural progress of the surrounding districts, and 
originated many of those improvements which, completed by 
two succeeding generations of bis family, havo made Wood- 
hmiselie a model farm and beautiful residence. He married 
about 1745 Anne Corric, daughter of James Corrie, Esquire 
of Speddoch in Dumfries-shirc, and had a numerous family. 
The eldest son was the celebrated surgeon, Benjamin 
Bell, of whom a memoir and portrait have already been 
given at page 273, vol. i. of this work. As stated there, he 
married Grizel, only daughter of Rev. Robert Hamilton, D.D., 
professor of divinity in the University of Edinburgh, by Jean, 
daughter of John Hay, Esq. of Haystoun, Peebles-shire, and 
left 4 sons. George, the eldest, b. 1777, and Joseph, the 
youngest, 6. 1786, d. 1848, were for many years leading 
niembors of the medical profession in Edinburgh. Robert, 
the 2d son, b‘ 1782, advocate and sheriff of the counties of 
Berwick and Haddington, has for many years been procurator 
for the Church of Scotland. William, tho 3d son, born in 
1783, was a writer to the signet, and for somo time Crown j 


agent during Lord Melbourne’s administration. He died in jl 
1849. |! 

One of the Bells of Blacket-house is associated with the j j 
tragic ballad of ‘ Fair Helen of Kirkconnel Lee.’ The particu- . i 
lars of the story on which it is founded, though transmitted by j j 
tradition, have never been doubted. According to it, fair Helen j 
was of the family of the Bells of Kirkconnel, although some ! j 

accounts call her Irving. This is owing to the uncertain date i I 

of the ballad ; for, although the last proprietors of Kirkconnel 
were named Irving, when deprived of their possessions by 
Robert Maxwell in 1600, yet the residence of the Indy’s 
family was commonly called “Bell’s Tower,” and she is 
supposed to have been the daughter of one of the Bells of 
Kirkconnel. Her father’s house stood on the banks of the 
beautiful and classic Kirtle, and, on its being taken down, 
the materials were employed in building the mansion- 
house of Springkell, the residence of Sir John Maxwell, i 
baronet. She was beloved by two gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood, of the names of Adam Fleming of Kirk- 
patrick and a Bell of Blacket-house. The former was 
the favoured suitor. The latter had tho countenance of the 
lady’s friends. The lovers were, therefore, obliged to meet 
clandestinely, and by night, in the churchyard of Kirkconnel, 
a romantic spot, almost surrounded by the river Kiltie. 
During one of these secret meetings, tho rejected lover sud- 
denly appeared on the opposite bank of the stream, and lev- 
elled his carabine at the breast of bis rival. Helen threw 
herself before her lover, and receiving in her bosom the bullet 
intended for him, expired in his arms. Fleming immediately 
drew his sword and pursued the assassin. After a desperate 
combat between them, Bell was cut to pieces. Some ac- j 
counts say that Fleming pursued the murderer to Spain, and i 
slew him in the streets of Madrid. He afterwards served ns !j 
a soldier on tho continent, and, on his return to Scotland, lie j j 
is said to have visited the grave of his unfortunate mistress, j j 
and beside it to have died. The grave of the lovers is yet j i 
pointed out in the churchyard of Kirkconnel. On the tomb- ! 
stone aro sculptured a cross and a sword, with the following J , 
inscription, now scarcely legible, “ Hie Jaect Adam»s Fleem- I j 
ing.” He is said to have belonged to a family formerly ot , i 
considerable note iu that part of t he country, whose surname j j 
gave the addition to the name of the parish of Kirkpatrick- i ! 
Fleming. That fair Helen received her death from a cara- j i 
bine is beautif ully alluded to in the following stanza of one jj 
of the many ballads on the subject : I [ 

“ Wae to the heart that thought the thought f j j 

Curst be the band that fired the shot ! | ' 

When in my arms Hurd Helen dropp’d j 

And died for luve of me." 

Burd is an old poetical name for maiden. Some of the ! 
stanzas in the old ballad are peculiarly touching, particularly : 
the one which commences the second part : 

*■ I wish I were where Helen lies, 

Night and day on me she cries ; ! 

O that I were where Helen lies, j 

On fair Kirkconnel lee ! ” j i 

In the clmrohyard of Anwoth, Dumfries-shire, there is a 
monument to the memory of John Bell of Whiteside, a mar- 
tyr of the Covenant. He had been forfeited in 1680, in con- ! , 
sequence of having been engaged at the battle of Bothwell > , 
Bridge, and after having been for some years in hiding, he 
was in 1685 surprised, with some others, by Sir Robert j 
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Grierson of Lag, on the hill oT Kirkconnel, in the parish of 
Tongland. Grierson ordered them to oo instantly put to 
death, and would not allow their bodies to be buried. Mr. 
Bell was the only son of the heiress of Whiteside, who, after 
the death of his father, had married Visconnt Kenmure. 
This nobleman, after the martyrdom of his stepson, met 
Grierson on the street of Kirkcudbright, in company of a 
brother persecutor, Graham of Claverhouse, and accused him 
of cruelty. Grierson answered him in such highly offensive 
language that his lordship drew his sword, and would have 
slain him on the spot had not Claverhouse interposed and 
saved his life. 

Beijjchks, a surname of considerable antiquity in the 
south ui Scotland, the first of the name nort h of the Tweed 
having, .at an early period, possessed the estate of Belsches in 
j Roxburghshire. Those of this name deduce their origin 

]i from the family of Ralph de Belasyse of Belasyse, in the 

! j county of Durham, whose daughter and heiress, Elgiva, mar- 
i ried Rowland, ancestor of the earl of Eaueonborg, son and 
heir of Belasius, a Norman baron who came to England with 
j William the Conqueror. The surname was variously written 
at different periods, Belasis, Boluses, Belshcs, Bclshaes, and 
j latterly Belsches. 

! John, horn about, 1580, the elder of two sons of Belsches of 
Belsches, was the progenitor of the family of Belsches of 
Tofts, Berwickshire. In 100(1, this John Belsches was ad- 
mitted advocate, and, two years afterwards, he married Janet, 
third daughter of the celebrated .Sir Thomas Craig of liiccar- 
ton, lord-advocate. In 1015, he acquired right to the lands 
l and barony of Stitchel and others from Sir Robert Gordon of 

j Lochinvur; and in 1021, he purchased the lands of Over and 

! Nether Tofts, and others, erected into a free barony in his 

favour, May 25, 1025. He married a second time, a lady 
j of the name of Marjory Kae, by whom he had one son, John, 

1 and died in September 10.31. 

' His son, Sir Alexander Belsches, advocate, represented the 
couuty of Berwick, fit the parliament of 1011, and succecd- 
! ing parliaments of Charles I. and II. He was knighted 

by Charles I., and appointed a bird of session, 2d July, 
1040, when he assumed the title of Lord Tofts. A pension 
of nearly £200 sterling per annum was granted to him 
by that unfortunate monarch, under his sign manual, 
i] dated »t Carisbrook Castle, 27th December 1648. By the 
|j committee of the Estates of the kingdom, he was no- 
minated principal sheriff of Berwickshire, 28th September 
1650. He was a member of the most important committees 
of parliament at that stormy period, either as Sir Alexander 
Belsches or Lord Tofts, and in 1051 was again nominated 
one of the committee of Estates, as also of the committee for 
managing the affairs of the army, in the formation of which 
he voted against the party of the duke of Hamilton, 
or “ Engagers.” He was greatly in the confidence of the 
earl of Loudoun, lord-chancellor, and had the misfortune 
to engage himself deeply as surety for that nobleman. He 
married Jean, daughter of Mr. .John Skeue of HaJlyards, 
oue of the clerks of session, and died, without issue, 
in 1656. He was succeeded by his brother, John Bcl- 
sches of Tofts, who, on account of Sir Alexander’s engage- 
ments, was obliged to sell part of his estates, and, among 
others, the greater part of Tofts. Sir Alexander’s heirs had 
a claim of relief, which became the subject of a long litiga- 
tion, and ended in a compromise, nearly ruinous to the fam- 
ily. The portion of Tofts which was sold was purchased by 
Sir William Purves, baronet, in 1673, and by him called Pur- 
ges’ Hall. 


John Belsches of Tofts married Ann, daughter of Sir David | 
Aiton of Balquhmnrie, advocate, a younger son of the an- 
cient family of Aiton of that ilk, and had three sons: John, 
who succeeded his father; Alexander, the first of the family 
of Invcrmay; and William, who died without issue, in Ja- 
maica; and two daughters, Ann, Mrs. Nisbet of Eaatbank, 
her husband being a younger son of Sir Patrick Nisbet of 
Dean ; and Mary, who^died unmarried. He died in March 
1693. 

John Belsches of Tofts, the eldest son, married Jane Swin- 
ton, daughter of Lord Mersington, a lord of session, and had 
by her three sous: 1. Charles; 2. James, who died with- 
out issue; 3. William; and two daughters, Ami and 
Helen, the latter married to Thomas Belsches of Green- 
yards, without issue. He conveyed his estate to his 
eldest son, Charles Belsches of Tofts, who dissipated j 
nearly the whole that remained of the family property, an!), 
dying without issue, was succeeded by his youngest brother, 
William. The latter made a fortune in India, where he had 
gone when very young, and on his return to Scotland in 
1752 he married his cousin, Emilia Stuart Belsches after- 
wards mentioned. 

The family of Invermay are descended directly from Alex- 
ander, second sou of John Belsches of Tofts and Ann Aiton. 

He acquired the beautiful estate of Iuvennay, Perthshire, 
celebrated for its “ Birks ” or birches, and married Amelia, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Murray of Glendoich, lord-clerk- 
register of Scotland, and heiress of Patrick Hepburn ot j 
Blackcastle, parson of Oldhamstocks, and had by her three ' 
sous: l. John; 2. Thomas, who married Margaret Hepburn 
of Bauds, l»y whom he had two sons, Alexander and Robert. 

He married a second time, Helen Belsches; 3. Alexander, 
and two daughters, Rahie and Amelia. 

John Belsches of Invermay, the eldest son, married, first., 
Mary, second daughter of Daniel Stuart, merchant in Edin- 
burgh, the direct, ancestor of the Stuarts of Fettercairn. He 
had several children, who all died young, except one daughter. 

He married a second time, Margaret, daughter of Sir William i 
Stuart of Gastlemilk, baronet. The daughter, Emilia Stuart 
Belsches, in 1752, as above stated, married her cousin , William j 
Belsches of* Tofts, the only surviving son and heir of John j 
Belsches of Tofts. Her husband died 21st October 1758, ' 
aged 36. Slie survived him till 1807, without marrying j 
again. They had one son, John Belsches, advocate, who, on ! 
tho death, at Paris, in 1777, of his granduncle, Sir William 
Stuart, succeeded to his baronetage, as his lineal male heir, 
and the representative and heir of line and provision of his 
great-grandfather, Daniel Stuart, brother german of Sir 
William Stuart of Gastlemilk, the 19th generation, in a direct 
male line, from Walter, sou of Alan, high stewurd of Scot- 
land in 1164. Having purchased tho estate of Felteruairn, 
and being the lineal representative of the ancient family of 
Wishart of Pittarrow, he was designed Sir John Wishart | 
Belsches, baronet, of Fettercairn, till 1797, when ho assumed | j 
the surname of Stuart only, by license under tho royal sign ! i 
manual. Sir John Stuart was, in 1807, appointed one of j| 
the barons of exchequer in Scotland. He married Lady Jane • j 
Leslie, eldest daughter of David, earl of Levcn and Melville, j ! 
and had an only child, Williamina, married, in 1797, to j 
William Forbes, Esq., subsequently Sir William Forbes of j 
Pitsligo, baronet, and had, with other children, Sir John j 
Stuart Forbes, eighth baronet of Pitsligo and Fettercairn. j 
(See vol. ii. p. 233.) j 

John Belsches of Invermay, by his second wife, left otie 
son, who married Mary, daughter and heiress of Sir Patrick 
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Hepburn Murray of Balmanno Castle, Perthshire, haronet, 
and assumed the names of Hepburn Murray in addition to 
Belsches. He left two sons, Alexander Hepburn Murray 
Belschc8 of Invermay and Balmanna Castle, appointed, in 
1819, a deputy-lieutenant of Perthshire; and John Murray 
Belsches, a major-general in the army (1855). Ho served in 
the peninsula, and lias the war medal with 4 clasps. 

In Invermay House there are, among other paintings, a 
series of large family pictures and exquisite miniatures, like- 
nesses of the Murrays and Hepburns, ancestors of the Bel- 
sches of Invermay. The family also preserve, with great 
care, a splendid jug, encased in gold and silver filigree work, 
' presented by Queen Mary to Adam Hepburn, parson of Old- 
hamstocks, who married her to the earl of Bothwell. 

Alexander Hepburn, of the family to which that of Hcp- 
burn-Murray-Belschcs belongs, was, on October 10, 1634, 
elected ono of the regents or prolessors in the university of 
Edinburgh, as we learn from the list of the principals and 
professors, from its foundation to the year 1700, in the 
register of the town council of that city. 

The surname of Belcher in England, from a similarity in 
the arms, is supposed to be the same as that of Belsches. 
According to Mr. Mark Antony Bower, the former is derived 
from the old French words Bel chere , ‘good company.’ Thus 
Chaucer says, 

“ For cosynage and eek for belt cheer." 

The same authority states that Bellasis, the original of 
Belsches, is only Belle oases in French, meaning ‘handsome 
enough.’ 

Bona it, a surname belonging to a family of French origin, 
which settled in Scotland in the reign of King William the 
j Lion. According to an ancient family tradition, the name 
I was originally Bonares, and was first assumed by a valvassor 
1 of Aquitaine, named Guilhcm le Danois, claiming descent 
I from the Danish Vikingrs, who, in 842, sailed up the Loire, 
j and founded a colony at Angers. A band of Pagan North- 
i men which he had defeated, during one of the many invasions 

| to which France in those times was subjected, had intrenched 

j themselves with their booty in the Abbey of St. Blaise sur 
Loire, to which he set lire, and for t his act he was blamed by 

many at court as having been guilty of sacrilege, hut the 

then king of France approved of what lie had done, and turn- 
ing to his accusers, exclaimed, in the rude Latin of the period, 
“Bona res! Bona res! Conspectu Dei et Regis!" “A good 
thing, a good tiling, in the eyes of God and the King! ” in eon- 
sequence of which he was thenceforth called Guilhem de Bon- 
ares, an appellation which descended as a patronymic to his 
race. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the name in 
Scotland was written Bonarc and frequently Bonares; and 
afterwards, with a circumflex, Bonar; hut the accent is now 
placed on the first instead of the last syllabic. 

Sir Guilhem (or William) de Bonare, the first, of the family 
who came to Scotland, before 1200 received from William 
tho Lion, a grant of lauds in Perthshire, to be held of the 
crown in fief, to which lie gave his own name, yet borne by 
tho village of Honor, situated at the foot of a hill, on the 
summit of which are the ruins of Castle Ronar, the donjon or 
keep being the only portion now remaining. Although the 
barony has long since passed into other hands, it still contin- 
ues to he a saying amongst the peasantry that “the auld 
lower will stand till tho Bonares come back.” 

Sir Guilhem was succeeded by his son, William, who was 
living about 1230, in the reign of King Alexander the Second. 

I lie son of tho latter, William-Iloger de Bonar took the 


cross, in 1248-9, and joined the sixth crusade with the other J 
Scottish knights, whom Alexander the Third sent to Pales* ! 
tine, to fight under tho banner of St. Louis. He was a j 
knight of the Sacred and Military Ilospitalier Order of the j 
Holy Sepulchre. He returned from the Holy Land in 1254-5. i 
He is known to have had two sons, viz. William, his sueces- j 
sor, and John of Laindes, who went to Flanders, and was j 
progenitor of several lines which flourished botli in that coun- | 
try and in Sweden, Poland, Moravia, Silesia, and Breslau. 
Mordiy, in his ‘ Grand Dictionairc Historique,’ thus mentions 
them, “Bonar, £iinillo noble en Ecosse, dont plusienrs 
brandies se sont Stabiles en Flandres, en Sw&de, en Pologne 
et cn autres pays de l’Europe.” 

In the Supplementary Volume of Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry 
of Great Britain and Ireland,’ a very full account is given of 
the family of Bonar, in relation to the Bonares of Bonare, J 
Kelty, Kilgraston and Kiinmerghame, and from it we extract j 
the following passage : “ Of all the continental branches, the ' 
most illustrious were the Polish lines, which rose to great 
importance, and filled the highest offices in that kingdom, 
holding the dignities of Lord High Chancellor, of Earl-senes- 
chal, or Burgravc-palatin of Cracow, of Prime Minister of 
the Crown, of Premier lay senator of Poland, of Lord-chicf- 
govemor, or Magnus Gubernator, of Lord high treasurer, of 
Lord president of the States, or Taveruicoruin Regalium 
Magister, of Grand Master of the Mint and Mines. They 
were also invested with the rank and title of Starosts, or earls 
of the kingdom of Poland, and of Barons of the Holy Roman 
Empire, (which last dignity was possessed by all the other 
Continental branches of this family,) and produced several 
prelates eminent both by t heir learning and piety, of whom 
the two most conspicuous were Theobald, of the Silesian 
branch, (issued from a younger son of John, lord high trea- 
surer of Poland, temp. King Sigismund I.,) who was General 
of tho Franciscans; and still greater lustre has been shed o» 
the name by the virtues and piety of St. John-Isajnh de Bo- 
n are, patron-saint of Casimirowna, who, dying in odour of 
sanctity, in 1173, was canonized, and is recorded in the cal- 
endar cm the 8t.h of February, as appears in the Acts of tho 
Ballandists. This eminent personage was brother of John de 
Bonare, lord high chancellor of Poland, temp. King Casimir 
IV. The four most illustrious descendants of this family ' 
on the Continent, and all descended from John of Laindes, j 
were, 1st. Johan dc Bonarc (of the Flemish line) Roth j 
magister of the armies of France, who signalized himself by ; ; 
the victory gained over the English in 1337; 2d. St. John- j 
isajah de Bonare, patron saint of Casimirowna ; 3d. John do 
Bonare, Starost of Zator, Kuhzstym, and Oczwydcin, Baron of 
Biecin, and of the Holy Roman Empire, Premier lay senator 
of Poland, Burgrave l’ulutin of Cracow, and Magnus Guber- 
nator, in 1550, who married his daughter to John de Firley, 
Heritable Grand -marshal and Palatin of Poland, elected 
king in 1572, but resigned in favour of King Henry de Valois; 
this lady is said by Mismiez to have earned a considerable 
portion of the possessions ot the family of Bonar into tho 
house of Firley, by her marriage ; 4. John de Baner (of the 
Swedish line), Field-marshal and Generalissimo of the Nor- 
thern League, in 1640.” It is thought by Swedish writers 
that the knightly house of Baner in Sweden, on whose name 
the celebrated field-marshal has thrown such lustre, derive 
their origin, name and arms from tho Bonar family above 
alluded to, and that their name of Baner, as it were Banner, is 
deduced from the two banners added to their arms by the 
king of France, in commemoration of the signal victory gained 
by Messire Johan de Bonare over the English. 

William Bonare, the elder son of William-Roger, tho Cru- 
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sader, held the office of royal seneschal of the castle of King- 
horn, then called Kyngshorne, at the time of the death, in its 
immediate neighbourhood, of Alexander the Third, who, by 
the stumbling of his horso, was thrown over a high rook, now 
willed King’s Crag, and killed, in 1285-6, an event, in its 
consequences, most calamitous to Scotland. [Sec vol. i. p. 97.] 

His son and successor, William Ttonare of Bonare, is men- 
tioned in the Chamberlain’s Rolls (vol. i.'fol. 20), as royal 
seneschal of Ivinghorn, iti the reign of Robert the First. TIo 
had been a staunch adherent of Sir William Wallace, and 
fought at Bannockburn in 1314, under the* banner of Robert 
the Bruce. 

His only son, William Robert Bonare, was royal seneschal 
of Ivinghorn in the reigns of Robert the First and David the 
Second, as appears from mention made of him in the Cham- 
berlain’s Rolls, fol. 157, ann. 1328, and again fol. 167, aim. 
1329, and fol. 192, ann. 1330. In the second of these re- 
cords the name is written Boner, which is the only instance 
in Scotland of the orthography so constantly occurring on the 
continent. He fought, at the battle of Halidou Hill in 1333, 
and was killed at the battle of Durham in 1316, as appears 
from the mention in the Chamberlain’s rolls, fol. 309, of a 
payment made to his widow, in which ho is styled not 
seneschal but “ Coiistabuhirius de Kyngshorne, qui mortuus 
est sub vcxillo dominij nosfri Regis;” and notice is likewise 
taken of a sum of monies paid to him by order of the king, a 
short time before that disastrous battle, in which the king 
was taken prisoner. By Margaret, his wife, of the family of 
Wemyss of Wemyss, ho had two sons; John, his heir, and 
James, of Bmiartoii, founder of that line, which continued for 
about three hundred years, and ancestor of other branches 
which, in the sixteenth century, nourished in Poland and 
Silesia. 

Ills sou and successor, John Bonar, was at the murderous 
siege of Cacrlaverock Castle, in 1355, when this fortress, with 
the castle of Dalswintou, was taken from the Fnglish, by 
Roger Kirkpatrick of Closeburn, who remained faithful 
amidst the general defection of the nobles, and preserved the 
whole territory of Nithsdale in allegiance to the Scottish 
crown. John Bonar of Bonare was still living in 138(1. lie 
married Anno, of the Ramsays of Dulhousic, and left, three 
sons, viz., William, his heir; .lames, of Rossie, in Fife, founder 
of the Rossie Bonars, and of other lines. Of the first was 
William, fourth baron of Rossie, who, during the thirty years’ 
war, went to Sweden, having, previous to his departure, re- 
ceived from King Charles the Second a birth-brief, given 
under the great seal of Scotland, Uth June, 1670, in which, 
after authenticating eight degrees and sixteen quarters on 
either side, both paternal and maternal, his majesty was 
pleased to recommend him to the good graces of the Swedish 
monarch, “ as a gentleman eminent, alike by the nobility of 
his blood and bis own valour." In Sweden lie rose to high 
military rank. He married the Countess Elizabeth de (Iram- 
mont-Brossart-vander-Decken, whose family had the hoimur 
of being allied to the royal house of Sweden, and from him 
sprang the lines of the barons de Bonare ill Bremen and 
Silesia. From the line of Rossie also derived the barons of 
Cairnhuddy in Scotland, who held their lands immediately 
from the crown ; also, tho lairds of Bonarfield, of whom David, 
the first, was killed at Flodden ; the lairds of Balgcrshaw, and 
tho lairds of Easter Rossie, of whom John, the first laird, was 
killed at Flodden; with the legitimated line of Colty, and the 
lines of the lairds of Forgandenny and Cowbyres. The third 
son of Sir John de Bonare was named John. He was the pro- 
genitor of the family of Friarton, of which James, the first 
laird, was killed at Flodden. 


The eldest son, William Bonar of Bonare, was the first of 
this family designated of Kelty, which afterwards became t he 
chief barony of the family. He served in tho French wars 
under the earl of Buchan, son of the first duke of Albany, 
who led a body of Scottish knights to the assistance of the 
dauphin against the English, and, under the hold bastard of 
Orleans, gained the victories of Bnauge in 1421, and of Ver- 
ncuil in 1421. [Sec vol. i. p. 39.] After his return to Scot- 
land, Bonar appeared in arms at the battle of Arbroath, in 
1445, and again, at Sauchieburn, in 1448, with his sons by 
bis side. By Ins marriage with Christian, of the Balfours 
of Burleigh, (whose namesake and kinswoman had married 
William Bonar of Rossie, kinsman and namesake of this 
baron,) be left, four sons, viz., John, bis heir; William, of 
Kelty, who died in 1178, leaving three sons, of whom the 
eldest, Ninian, succeeded to the representation of the family; 
Robert of Stratliy Bonar, ancestor of tho Bonars of Strathy 
and Coulle, both extinct; and James, of Bonahalil'e, who 
married Anne, daughter of Inglis of Tarvut, and had with j 
another son, William, of Druuiilowaue, a successor, John, of 
Filgrast im, a descendant of whom became, eventually chief of 
tin; house of Bonar. 

William Bonar of Kelty died in 1469, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, John Bonar. He assisted at a grand tour- 
nament. at Falkland, in which, amongst other sports, a com- 
bat of the king’s lions and leopards was to be shown. On« 
huge lion broke from his den and rushed towards the queen’s 
tribune, when Bonar of Kelty, seizing a piece of flesh pro- 
vided for the feeding of the animals, flung himself before 
if, thus turning its attention upon himself, and then killed 
it with his dagger; in commemoration of which hold 
feat, the king granted to him a chief on his coat of anus, 
charged with a lion rampant, encountered by two hands clad j 
in steel gauntlets, of which the sinister bears a piece of animal | 
flesh, and the dexter a poniard. Buchanan records this John ! 
Bonar of Kelty, amongst the barons wbo signed the act of 
settlement of the Crown of Scotland in favour of Prince John [ 
of Scotland, duke of Albany, ami his heirs, failing the king’s | 
issue, in 1477. lie had likewise signed the demand of Prince , j 
Alexander of Scotland, duke of Albany, lather of the said ! i 
Prince John, for a divorce from his duchess Catherine Sinclair, ; . 
daughter of tho earl of Orkney and Caithness', lord high j; 
chancellor of Scotland. He married Margaret, of the Setons 
of Parbroath, by whom be bad an only son, Ninian, wbo died 
in infancy, and be was succeeded by bis nephew, Ninian, 
above mentioned, eldest son of William of Kelty, and grandson 
of William of Bonare. Sir Ninian was created a knight 
banneret on the field of Sauchieburn in 1188, in which J 

he is said to have saved the life of Prince James, after- | 

wards James the Fourth, by whose side he was killed 
at Flodden, 9th September, 1513. lie married before 
1505, Margaret Oliphant, Lady of Dron. sole daughter and 
heretrix of .John Oliphant of Dron, Dumbamey, Pitcaithly, | 
and Binzean, a descendant in the direct male line of Walter 
Oliphant of Aberdalgye, (iask, &c., by Princess Elizabeth of ! 

Scotland, daughter of King Robert the First. By his wile | 

he had three sons, of whom Walter, tho eldest, succeeded I 
him. Besides these, he had a natural son, Andrew, of Pit- 
cairns, ancestor of that line, and Janet, both legitimated after 
the death of their father, by charter under the great seal of j 
Scotland, 24th June 1529. Sir Ninian had led eight of bis j 
kinsmen, with their followers, besides his eldest son, under I 
his banner, to the fatal field of Flodden, and five of them I ; 
wore left dead on the field by his side. 

The eldest son, Sir Walter Bonar, received a charter j 
granted by King James the Fifth under the great seal of j 
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! Scotland, 6th March, 1525, according to which “ his heritable ! ton. He was horn 4th November 1721, — became a minister, 
barony of Kelty was to be liolden by him and his heirs male — was ordained atCockpen 22d August 1746, — translated to 
nmediately of the king and his successors in free barony.” Perth in January 1766, and died there 21st December 1761. 
laving a feud with Andrew Kollo of Dunerub, ancestor of He was the author of several religious publications, one of 
laird Rollo, and Godfrey Wilson, he attacked them in the which, entitled * Observations on the Conduct and Character 
| parish church of Dunning, and wounded the latter, for which of Judas Iscariot,’ has been frequently reprinted. His eld- j 
i act of violence he succeeded in obtaining a remission under the est son, also John Bonar, horn in 1747, on the abolition of j 
! great seal of Scotland, 28th January 1526-7. He married the feudal system of Scotland relinquished the qualification | 
Heat rice, of the Hays of Errol, by whom he had a daughter, of titular of Kilgraston, which his father had borne. He j 
j Isabel, married to Charles, of the Rutherfords of Fairnilec, and was eminent in his day for his profound knowledge of the 
two sons, William, his successor, and John of Trevor, who mar- Revenuo laws, utrited with an acute discernment in the ap- 
ried Margaret Colville of the Culross family, and had, with plication of them. In 1764, while at the university of Edin- j 
other issue, a son and heir, James of Trevor, from whom j burgh, he and five other students, namely, Mr. William | 
derived also tlie Bonars of Bogliall, of Nether Cultuqulmire, (beech, the bookseller; Mr. John Bruce, afterwards profes- 
i and of Eyemouth; with the legitimated line of Kinclady, sor of logic there; Henry Mackenzie, author of the ‘Man of 
founded by his natural son, John, of Kinclady, legitimated Feeling;’ and Mr. Belches, afterwards of Invermay; with 
j under the great seal of Scotland, 18th January, 1586. the view of mutual improvement in public speaking, origi- j 

I Sir Walter resigned his barony into the queen’s hands, by nated the debating club, called the Speculative Society, j 
■ deed dated at Kelly, 23d February 1535, in favour of bis son, which still nourishes. He was secretary of the society from 
! William Bonar, who fought at the battle of Pinkie in 1547. its institution till November 1771. On 8th February of that 
! William’s son, Ninian, received from King James the Sixth a year he received an unanimous vote of thanks for his zeal 
' grant of the island of North Bonaldsliay, and investiture, per and attention to the interests of the society. He read in all j 
charter under the great seal, 28th July, 1591. Having no fourteen essays to the society, his last in 1775, indicating an 
male issue, he resigned the barony by act dated at Kelty, 28th attendance of more than eleven years. He afterwards be- ; 
November, 1610, in favour of his brother, Robert Bonar. came solicitor of excise. The minister, land Melville, and , 
The last baron of Kelty, William Bonar, great-grandson of the board of Treasury placed great confidence in his jmlg- j 
this Robert, died in December, 1691, w ithout issue, when his ment in questions of revenue. Ho was author of a pamphlet | 
kinsman, Jolm Bonar, the sixth proprietor of Kilgraston, be- ent itled ‘ Consideration on the proposed application to Ilis 
came the chief of the family, lie was the eldest son of John, Majesty and Parliament for the establishment of a Licensed 
1 1 fifth laird of Kilgraston, and Agnes, daughter and heir of Theatre in Edinburgh;’ printed in 1767. He died in 1807, 
j! Laurence Graham of Callander, a scion of Montrose, and in unmarried. 

i right of his mother representative and heir of line of Graham The second son of John Bonar of Perth, Andrew Bonar, 

I of Callander. lie died in 1694, and was succeeded by liis with bis immediate younger brother, Alexander, was partner 
I son, John Bonar, horn 16th January 1670, married 16lh of the banking house of Ramsays, Bonars, & Co. In 1792 he 
! December 1699, Grizzel, daughter of Gilbert Bennett of acquired the property of Warriston in the neighbourhood of 
! Beath, by whom he had seven children, all of whom except Edinburgh, and, in 1818, purchased the estate of Kimmer- 
two, John the eldest, and Andrew', died young. During the ghame in Berwickshire. He died 6th August 1825. He 
troubles of those days he was subjected to persecution for his was succeeded in the estate of Kimmerghamc by his eldest 
attachment to Presbyterianism. He was settled in the parish son, John, born in 1793, and died, unmarried, in July 1834. 
j of Torphichcn in 1693, and continued in that charge till his His brother James, one of the partners of the firm of Small, 
death, 7th August 1747, a period of lift v years. He was Colquhoun & Co., merchants, London, succeeded him. The 
known as otic of the twelve Marrow men, and was the inti- latter married Mary, daughter of Sir Patrick Murray of Oeh- i 
mate friend of Ebenezer and Ralph Erskinc. His third son, tertyre. In 1846 he sold the estate of Kimmerghame to | 
Andrew, was founder of the Bonars of Camden and Elinstcad, Miss Campbell of Blythswood. One of his brothers, William. ! 
in tho county of Kent, England. By a disposition dated at born in 1797, married Lilias, daughter of Alexander Cnn- 
Kilgraston, 23d October 1696, he. conveyed his tenandry of ningham, Esq. of Craigends ; issue, one daughter; another, 
Kilgraston, with the castle, manor, and lands thereof, to his Andrew, born in 1802, married in 1833, Marcclline, daugli- 
cousins, Oliphant of Carssow, Oliphant of Cultuqulmire, ter of M'Donell of Glengarry; issue, two sons and two 
Murray of Auchtertyrc, and Craigie of Dumbarny, in mort- daughters. 

gage, under reversion arid reservation of free regress and in- The third son of John Bonar of Perth was Alexander B<>- 
gross to said tenandry of Kilgraston, to his heir-male. nar, who was horn 22d February 1750, married Sarah 

His eldest son, John, bore the designation of titular of M'Call, daughter of John M‘Call, merchant in Glasgow, 
Kilgraston. He was born at Torphichcn 25th July 1696, died in April 1820. He was a partner in the house of Ram- 
aml became a minister. He was settled in the parishes of says, Bonars, & Co., and was proprietor first of Rosebank, on 
Fetlar and North Zell in Shetland in the year 1729, and died which a part of Edinburgh is now built — then of Craighall, in 
there in 1752. He was distinguished as a classical scholar the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, and subsequently purchased 
and well acquainted with the Oriental languages. One of in 1818 the estate of Ratho, situated about eight miles west 
his descendants, Thomson Bonar, became connected with an of Edinburgh. He left five daughters and one son, named 
extousive mercantile house in Russia, which still bears the John, who succeeded him in the estate of Ratho, and died 
name,— and, along with his wife, was murdered by their unmarried in 1838. The estate of Ratho afterwards passed 
valet in London, in June 1813. Another of the sons of (in 1844) into the hands of the lato Robert Cadell, Esq., 
John Bonar, named Andrew, was born in March 1734, mar- the publisher of Sir Walter Scott’s works, and subse- 
ried Patience Kedinore, by whom he left two sons, James quently into the possession of Ord Ewing, Esq., a Glasgow 
and William, and a daughter, Anne, who married the Rev. merchant. 

Archibald Bonar, minister of Cramond. The eldest son of Archibald, fourth son of John Bonar of Perth, was minister 
John Bonar of Fetlar was John, tho last titular of Kilgras- of Cramond, and died in 1816, leaving two sons and several 
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daughters. One of his sons, named John, was also a minis- 
ter of the Church of Scotland. 

The fourth son of John Bonar was Thomson Bonar, mer- 
chant in Edinburgh, who in 1792 married a daughter of 
Mr. Andrew Bell, engraver, proprietor of the original Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. After his father-in-law’s death he pur- 
chased from his executors the entire property of this work, 
and carried on the printing of it at the Grove, Fountain- 
bridge. He bad two daughters and three sons,— .John, An- 
drew, and Thomson. His wife died in 1806, and lie married 
a second time, Mary Lawrie, by whom be had three daugh- 
ters,— the eldest of whom married the Rev. Robert Burns, 
D.D., Paisley, subsequently professor of Church History and 
Evidences of Christianity, Knox’s college, Toronto. Thom- 
son Bonar died in July 1814. 

The sixth son of John Bonar of Perth was James Bonar, 
solicitor of excise, who was married to Marjory Maitland in 
1/97, and died in March 1821, leaving five sons and three 
daughters. He was distinguished for great literary attain- 
ments, and was the author of a disquisition on the origin of 
the Greek Preposition, published in the Royal Society’s Trans- 
actions, and of several articles in Dr. Brewster’s Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia. He was the great promoter of the Astrono- 
mical Institution in Edinburgh, as well as of several other 
literary and benevolent institutions. Three of his sons be- 
came ministers. 

The Bonars of Gregston, in Fifeshire, derived from the Bo- 
nars of Lumquhat, in the parish of Collcssie, in that county. 
The family was founded by Harry Bonar of Gregston, second 
son of John Bonar, second proprietor of Lumquhat, and 
great-grandson of^Vi Ilium Bonar of Kclty, who died in 1478. 
In 1723, Grahame <ff Gorthie, who married his cousin, Mar- 
garet, only child of Robert. Bonar of Gregston, by his wife, 
Margaret T rail of the Trails of Skayll, succeeded, in liis 
wife’s right, to the estate, when he assumed the name and 
arms of Bonar in addition to his own, and Grahame-Bonar 
became the name of the proprietor of Gregston. 

It is stated in a riote to Burke’s account of this family, 
that the surname was, at one period, so numerous in Scot- 
land that no less than thirty-seven different lines of Bonars 
are to he found upon record, each styled by their territorial 
designation. 

Brewster, a surname originally English, which in the 
present century has become distinguished in Scotland bv its 
being borne by one who has acquired for himself a high 
place both in literature and science— Sir David Brewster, 
F.R.S., and corresponding member of the National Institute 
of France, born December lltli, 1781, the son of James 
Brewster, Esq., rector of the grammar school, Jedburgh. 
He was educated for the Church of Scotland, and was 
licensed to preach the gospel. In 1800, he received the hon- 
orary degree of M.A. from the university of Edinburgh, and, 
in 1807, that of ELD. from the university of Aberdeen. In 
1808, he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, and in the same year he undertook the editorship of 
the ‘ Edinburgh Encyclopedia,’ which was only finished in 
1830. Between 1801 and 1812, he devoted his attention 
chiefly to the study of optics; and in 1813, he published the 
results in a ‘ Treatise on New Philosophical Instruments.’ 
In 1815, he received the Copley medal of the Royal Society 
for one of his discoveries in optical science ; and soon after 
was admitted a Fellow of that body. The following year he 
invented the Kaleidoscope, the patent right of which was 
evaded, so that the inventor gained little beyond fame, 
though the large sale of the instrument must have produced 

III. 


considerable profit. The same year, the Institute of France 
adjudged to him half of the physical prize of 3,000 francs, 
awarded for two of the most important discoveries made in 
Europe, in any branch of science, during the two preceding 
years. In 1819, I)r. Brewster received from the Royal 
Society the Rumford gold and silver medals, for his discover- 
ies on the polarization of light. In tlio latter year, in con- 
junction with Professor Jamieson, lie established ‘ The Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Journal,’ and subsequently commencod 
‘The Edinburgh Journal of Science,’ of which 16 volumes 
appeared. In 1825, the Institute o \ France elected Dr 
Brewster a corresponding member, and lie received the same 
honour from the Royal Academies of Russia, Prussia, Swe- 
den, and Denmark. In 1831, lie proposed the meeting at 
York, which led to the establishment of the British Associa- 
tion for the advancement of Science. The same year lie 
received the decoration of the Hanoverian Gnelphic Order; 
ami, in 1832, the honour of knighthood from William IV - ! 
Besides contributing largely to the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ the 
* Transactions of the British Association,’ and other scientific 
societies, and the ‘ North British Review,’ Sir David is the 
author of the following, among other popular works, viz.: 

‘ A Treatise on the Kaleidoscope ; ’ ‘ A Treatise on Optics ; 1 
‘ Letters on Natural Magic;’ ‘Life of Sir Isaac Newton;’ 

1 More Worlds than One,’ in reply to Professor Whewell’s 


‘ IMurality of Worlds.’ He is one of the editors of ‘ The 
London and Edinburgh Philosophical Magazine.’ In 1838 lie 
was appointed, by the crown, principal of the united colleges 
of St. Salvator and St Leonard, St. Andrews. On January 
2, 1849, he was elected one of the eight. Foreign Associate 
Members of the National Institute of France, vacant by the 
death of the celebrated chemist , M. Berzelius, and in 1855, 
the emperor of the French conferred on him the decora- 
tion of an officer of the legion of honour. The eight associate 
members of the Institute are generally regarded ns the eight 
greatest celebrities in the learned world. Sir David has a 
pension from government of £300 a-ycar. He married 1st a 
daughter of Macpherson, the translator of ‘ Ossian’s Poems,’ 
and by her had several children ; and 2dly, in 1857, Jane, 
daughter of 'Thomas Purcell, Esq. of Scarborough. In 1859 
he was elected principal and vice-chancellor of the university 
of Edinburgh. 


The surname Brewster is one of those, like Songster and 
Webster, terminating in sler, which, in tlio Anglo-Saxon 
times, wero the regular form of feminine occupations. An 
old family of this surname, viz., Brewster of Wreutham, 
were settled in the county of Suffolk, possessing lands in 
twenty parishes in that county and the county of Norfolk. 
In tlio civil wars Colonel Humphrey Brewster, of this family, 
raised and commanded a troop of horse against Charles the 
First, and Robert Brewst er, Esq., the then possessor of Wrcn- 
thnm, sat as member for Dnnwieh in the long parliament. 
In the reign of Edward the Third, John Brewster was wit- 
ness to a deed relating to land in the parish of Hensteud, 
Suffolk, and prior to the reign of Henry the Fourth there 
was a Brewster of Mntford in that county. There were also 
Brewsters of Hcnstcad and Bushmere in the same county. 
In the reign of Richard the Second John Brewster was rector 
of Godwick in the county of Norfolk. In a sasine, of date 
81st March 1477, in the Cliartulary of Glasgow, we meet 
with the name of John Browster, quondam proprietor of a 
house or tenement in the High Street of that city. 

In 1516, one John Brewster was burnt for Lollnrdism at 
Smithfield. 

Of the parent stem,— the Brewsters of Wrentham,— 
branches exist in the counties of Essex, Dwrnarn, Kent, and 
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Northampton, also in Scotland and in Ireland. The Scottish 
line may be said to be represented by the family of which Sir 
David Brewster is such a distinguished member, and the 
Irish by Abraham Brewster, Esq., queen’s counsel, of Merrion 
Square, Dublin. Another branch was established in the 
United States, by William Brewster, the ruling elder and 
spiritual guide of the Pilgrim Fathers, who had served as a 
diplomatist in the Low Countries, and in lt!08 went with 
Robinson, the minister of the Puritans, to Holland, and in 
1G20 conducted the emigrants from England, by whom New 
England was founded. Robinson did not accompany them, 
but died ut Leyden in 1 Ij'Jb. [History of the United Stated 
of America, bt/ George Bancroft , Esq., Fullarton's edition , 
p. 124.] 

BROWN, Robert, D.C.L., an eminent bota- 
nist, the sou of an Episcopalian clergyman, was 
born at Montrose, 21st of December 1773. Ilis 
academical education was acquired first at Maris- 
clial college, Aberdeen, and subsequently at the 
university of Edinburgh, where he completed his 
medical studies in 1795, and in the same year ac- 
companied a Scottish fencible regiment, in the 
double capacity of ensign and assistant-surgeon, 
to Ireland. His intense love and peculiar apti- 
tude for botanical study had already developed 
itself, and recommended him to the notice of Sir 
Joseph Banks, who continued through life to he 
his sincere and ardent friend. On Sir Joseph’s 
recommendation, and attracted by the more than 
golden promise which the then unexplored regions 
nf New Holland held out to the botanical inquirer, 
lie threw up his commissions, and in 1801 cm- 
baiiccd as naturalist in the expedition under Cap- 
tain Flinders for the survey of the Australian coasts. 

From this expedition he returned to England in 
18(ft>, bringing with him nearly 4,000 species of 
plants, a large proportion of which were entirely 
new to science, and also an inexhaustible store of 
new ideas in relation to the characters, distribu- 
tion, and affinities of the singular vegetation which 
distinguishes the great continent of Australia 
from every other botanical region. To work out 
these ideas, both in relation to the plants of New 
Holland, and in their comparison with those of 
other parts of the world, with wonderful sagacity, 
with the utmost minuteness of detail, and at the 
same time with the most comprehensive generali- 
zation, was the labour of many succeeding years. 
Shortly after his return he was appointed librarian 
to the Linmeau Society. His memoirs on ‘ Ascle- 
piadcai and Proteacese* in the Transactions of the 


Wernerian Society of Edinburgh, and those of the 
Linnsean Society, his ‘Prodromus Florae Novas 
Hollandise et Insulas Van Diemen,’ vol. i. pub- 
lished in 1810, and his 1 General Remarks, Geo- 
graphical and Systematical, on the Botany of 
Terra Australis,’ attached to the narrative of Capt. 
Flinders’ Expedit ion, published in 1814, revealed to 
the scientific world how great a master in botani- 
cal science had arisen in this modest and unas- 
suming inquirer. Nor was the world slow in 
recognising his merits. The natural system of 
Jussieu had hitherto made but little progress in 
England, or anywhere out of France, but its adop- 
tion by one who was instinctively recognised as 
the first botanist of the age, and the important 
modifications which he introduced into it, speedily 
compelled ail almost universal assent to its prin- 
ciples, and led to its general substitution in place 
of the Linnsean method. In numerous memoirs 
contained in the ‘Transactions’ of Societies, and 
in the Appendices to the most important hooks of 
travels or voyages of discovery, lie shed new and 
unexpected light on many of the most difficult 
problems in the reproduction, the anatomy, the 
distribution, the characters, and the affinities of 
plants ; and the universal consent of botanists re- 
cognised the title conferred upon him by his illus- 
trious friend Alexander von Humboldt, of ‘Botu- 
nicorum facile Princcps.’ Nearly every scientific 
society, both at home and abroad, considered 
ilself honoured by the enrolment of his mime in 
the list of its members. 

After the death of Dryander in 1810, Mr. Brown 
received the charge of the noble library and splen- 
did collections of Sir Joseph Banks, who bequeath- 
ed to him their enjoyment for life. In 1827 they 
were, with his assent, transferred to the British 
Museum, when he was appointed keeper of the bo- 
tanical department in that establishment. In 181 1 
he became a fellow of the Royal Society, and was 
several times elected on the council of that body. 
He received also, during the administration of Sir 
Robert Peel, a pension of two hundred pounds per 
annum, in recognition of his distinguished merits. 
In 1833 he was elected one of the eighteen foreign 
associates of the Academy of Sciences of the In- 
stitute of France, his competitors being Bessel, 
You Bucli, Faraday, Herschell, Jacobi, Meckel, 
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Mitscherlich, Oersted, and Plana. In 1839 the 
council of the Royal Society awarded him the Cop- 
ley medal, the highest honour at their disposal, “ for 
his discoveries during a series of years on the sub- 
ject of vegetable impregnation-,” and in 1849 he 
became president of the Limucan Society, of 
which he had been for many years librarian. In 
1832, the university of Oxford conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of D.C.L., in company 
with Dalton, Faraday, and Brewster; and he re- 
ceived from the king of Prussia the decoration of 
the highest Prussian civil order, “ pour le mdritc,” 


Banks. “ It was in the year 1810,” says one oi 
liis distinguished friends, who contributed greatly 
to relieve the sufferings of his last illness, u that 
I first became acquainted with Mr. Brown, within 
three feet of the same place in the same room 
where I saw him so nearly dr awing his last breath 
three days ago. lie was the same simple-minded, 
kind-hearted man in November, 1810, as lie was 
in June, 1858, nothing changed but as time chan- 
ges us all.” Ilis funeral took place on the 16th, 
at the cemetery, Kensal-grccn, to which it was 
attended by a numerous concourse of his scientific 


of which order Baron Yon Humboldt was chan- 
cellor. A collected edition of Brown’s works, in 
five volumes, has been published in Germany. 

Among his contributions to the 1 Transactions’ 
of the Linnsean Society are papers ‘ On the Natu- 
ral Order of FI ants called Proteaceac ; ’ ‘ Observa- 
tions on the Natural Family of Plants called Com- 
posite,’ (vol. xii.) ; ‘ An Account of a New Genus 
of Plants called llafflesia,’ (vol. xiii.) In 1818 lie 
published in a separate form ‘A Brief Account of 
Microscopical Observations on the Particles con- 
tained in the Pollen of Plants, and on the general 
existence of active Molecules in Organic and In- 
organic bodies.’ These movements lie was the 
first to point out, and draw; attention to their im- 
portance. On the continent it is the custom to 
allude to this phenomenon as the Brunonian 
movement. 

He is the author also of the Botanical appendix 
attached to the account of the Voyages of Ross 
and Parry to the Arctic Regions, of Tuckey’s Ex- 
pedition to the Congo, and of Oudney, Denham, 
and Clapperton’s Expeditions in Central Africa. 
Assisted by Mr. Bennett, he also described the 
rare plants collected by Dr. iiusiield, during his 
residence in Java. 

In private life, this distinguished ornament of 
science was remarkable for the unvarying simpli- 
city, truthfnluess, and benevolence of his charac- 
ter, and’ the singular uprightness of his judgment 
rendered him on all difficult occasions an invalua- 
ble counsellor to those who had the privilege of 
seeking his advice. With his faculties unclouded 
to the last, he died at London, 10th June 1858, 
surrounded by his collections, in the room which 
had formerly been the library of Sir Joseph 


and personal friends. 

Buchan (additional to article in vol. i. page i 'i(l). The 
Buchans of Letham, East Lothian, wore cadets of the Buch- 
ans of Auchrnacoy, Aberdeenshire. From the former were 
descended the Buchans of Kclloe, Berwickshire. George 
Buchan of Kclloe, born in 1775, whose mother was a daugh- 
ter of President Dundas, sailed from England for India in 
May 1792, in the Winterton East Indimnan, commanded by 
Captain Dnndas of Dundas, and, in August of the same 
year, he was shipwrecked on the coast of Madagascar. Dur- 
ing his residence of twenty years in India, lie was exposed to 
dangers in many varied shapes, and in a small work, entitled 
‘Practical Illustrations of a Particular Providence,’ lie details 
his wonderful preservation in a second shipwreck, and his 
escape from being murdered by the Malays in another vessel, 
in which he had made every effort to be conveyed to a lu- 
crative situation at Malacca, but was prevented from reach- 
ing the ship when waiting off Madras. In Indiu he rose to 
high office, and was appointed secretary to the government 
at Madras. Circumstances requiring his return home, he 
was, about 1809, most anxious to revisit ills native land, 
lie had taken passage in a favourite ship, the Lady .lane 
Dundas, but political events at tin; timo forced him to re- 
main in India. The Lady Jane Dnndas was lost at sea, and, 
about a month after the fleet, of which it formed a part, had 
sailed, Mr. Buchan took his departure in a fast-sailing packet, 
reaching England in safety at the samo period as the shat- 
tered remains of the fleet in which lie should have sailed ar- 
rived, and without encountering any storms. Subsequently 
his life was chiefly spent on his estate in Berwickshire, active- 
ly engaged in public business, for which lie had a natural 
aptitude, and taking a prominent part in the management of 
county affairs. About twenty years before his death ho acci- 
dentally fell into an ice-pit, and the severe dislocation which 
he then sustained occasioned lameness for life. For many 
years he took a considerable part in the deliberations of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, particularly in 
the non -intrusion discussions, previous to the disruption in 
1843. After that event he joined the Free church. He died 
3d January 185G. His brother, lieutenant-general Sir John 
Buchan, served in the Peninsular war, and was a mujor- 
general in the Portuguese army. 

BUCHAN, Peter, an industrious collector of 
the elder ballads of the north of Scotland, was 
born in Peterhead in 1790. On his father’s side 
he could trace his descent from a General Buchan, 
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“who had at one time large possessions, and 
kept a good castle, modishly called a house, at 
llattray, parish of Crimond. He was a scion of 
the Cumyns, earls of Buchan,” and, on the mother’s 
side, a lineal descendant of the ancient family of 
Irvine of l)rum, in Aberdeenshire. In his youth 
he obtained a midshipman’s commission, but, being 
an only son, at the wish of his parents he re- 
linquished his desire for a maritime life. 

In 1814, he published a small volume of poems 
and songs. He now conceived the design of 
setting up a printing establishment at Peter- 
head, at that time without one. Having made 
a copperplate-press from an engraving which 
he had seen in a book, he showed it to an influen- 
tial friend, who strongly advised him to prosecute 
his design. Accordingly, in 1816, lie went to 
Edinburgh, “ with a pocket full of flattering intro- 
ductory letters, and an almost empty purse.” He 
got introduced to the earl of Buchan, who recom- 
mended him to various friends, and amongst 
others, to a Dr. Charles Wingate, a medical gen- 
tleman in Stirling. To that town he proceeded 
with the view of learning “ the mysteries of print- 
ing,” and after no more than ten days’ attendance 
in a printing office there, he composed and printed 
a song as a specimen of his proficiency, with which 
he returned to Edinburgh. From one of the carl’s 
friends he now received about £50 sterling, with 
which he purchased types, &c., and commenced 
business in Peterhead, on the 24th of March the 
same year. 

In 1819, he constructed a new printing-press, 

“ wood, iron, and brass,” with which he printed 
one of his most popular works, ‘The annals of 
Peterhead,’ a thin 12mo volume, illustrated with 
half-a-dozen copperplates of his own engraving. 
The press was wrought with the feet instead of 
the hands, and took impressions from stone, cop- 
per, and wood, as well as from types, and would 
have answered equally well for printing on cloth. 
He also invented an index for keeping an account 
of tho number of sheets printed in any given time. 

A patent press-maker in Edinburgh, he tells us, 
once wrote to him to send him one, and held out 
a great reward. He acknowledged its receipt and 
utility ; then went to America, and with him his 
machine and golden hopes. 

Mr. Buchan’s next literary production was 1 An 
Historical Account of the ancient and noble fami- 
ly of Keith, Earls Marischal of Scotland, with the 
attainted noblemen, &c.’ This work brought hup 
considerable reputation as well as remuneration. 

After this, Mr. Buchan filled for a time a situa- 
tion in London, on a salary of £150 a-year, but 
was obliged to leave it on account of bad health. 
After his return to Peterhead, he published in 
1824, a treatise, dedicated to his son, in which he 
endeavoured to prove that brutes are possessed of 
souls and are immortal 1 

In 1828, he published in two volumes 8vo, a 
work entitled 1 Ancient Ballads and Songs of the 
North of Scotland, hitherto unpublished, with Ex- 
planatory Notes.’ This work, unlike his former 
productions, was printed and published at Edin- 
burgh, and at once made his name known. Sir 
Walter Scott, in his introduction to the ‘Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border,’ has borne ample testimony 
to t he value of Air Buchan’s collection. The work 
was most favourably received ; the whole edition 
having been sold jin the course of a few months. 

By it lie added upwards of forty to our stock of 
recovered songs, while more perfect versions were 
given of nearly an equal number which had been 
previously printed. Amongst these may be men- 
tioned the beautiful ballad of 4 Burd Helen.’ 

He was now brought into correspondence with 

Sir Walter Scott, and others of high literary stand- 
ing, and was frequently a guest at Abbotsford. 

The Scottish Society of Antiquaries elected him a 
corresponding member, as did also the Northern 
Institution for the promotion of science and litera- 
ture. He was also honoured with diplomas of 
membership from somo of the leading literary 
societies of England. 

In 1834, lie published ‘The Peterhead Smug- 
glers,’ a melodrama of no great merit. The best 
and most original part of this publication was 
the introductory dedication, which contained a 
bitter philippic against lawyers, by whom beseems 
to have been constantly persecuted. With it, he 
advertised, “ as preparing for publication,” a new 
collection of ballads, to be entitled 4 North Coun- 
trie Minstrelsy, Ancient and Modern, with Notes.’ 

The work was never published, but the manuscript 
volumes found their way into the archives of the 
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Percy Society, London,* through Mr. Jerdan of 
the Literary Gazette, and in 1845, unknown to 
the author selections from them formed one of the 
’ miscellaneous issues of the Society, entitled 4 Scot- 
tish Traditional Versions of Ancient Ballads, 
edited by James Henry Dixon.’ These, however, 
are only different versions of previously known 
ballads. 

Mr. Buchan afterwards purchased a small pro- 
perty near Denny loan head, Stirlingshire, which 
lie called Buchanstone, intending there to spend 
the remainder of his days in retirement and ease ; 
but in this he was disappointed. The superior of 
the land claimed the minerals on his estate, and 
a long and harassing lawsuit was the consequence. 
In 1852, ho sold the property, and went to live 
with his eldest son at Strandhill House, county of 
Leitrim, Ireland. In the early part of 1854, he 
repaired to London, with the view of effecting ar- 
rangements for the publication of another volume 
of ‘Ancient Scottish Ballads,’ but was there seized 
with illness, and after a few hours’ suffering, died, 
19th September the same year. Ilis remains were 
interred in the Norwood cemetery, near London. 
In private life, he was remarkably modest, and of 
singularly unassuming manners. Ilis third sur- 
viving sou, Charles, M.A., I).D., F.S.A. Scot., 
author of various theological works, became, in 
1846, minister of Fordoun, Kincardineshire. 

Mr. Buchan’s works are : 

The Recreation of Leisure Hours, being Songs and Verses 
in the Scottish dialect. Peterhead, 1814. 

Annals of Peterhead, now extremely scarce. Peterhead, 
1819, 12mo. 

An Historical Account of the ancient and noble family of 
Keith, Earls Marischal of Scotland, with the attainted noble- 
men, &c. Peterhead, 

Treatise proving that Brutes have Souls and are Immortal. 
Peterhead, 1824. 

Ancient Ballads and Songs of the North of Scotland, 
hitherto unpublished, with Explanatory Notes. Edinburgh, 
1828, 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Peterhead Smugglers of the last century; or William 
and Annie, an original melodrama, in three acts.— Also, 
Poems and Songs, with Biographical Notices. Edinburgh, 
1834, 8vo. 

The Eglintoh Tournament, and Gentlemen Unmasked. 
Glasgow, 1839. This work was afterwards republished 
under the title of Britain’s Boast, her Glory and her shame; 
or a Mirror for all Ranks, in which are distinctly seen the 
origin and history of kings, noblemen, gentlemen, clergymen, 
men of learning and gonius, lawyers, physicians, merchants, 
manufacturers, mechanics, soldiers, sailors, &c., with the tnio 
characteristics of each. The necessity and advantages of 


education, commerce, and trade. — Also an account of the 
Chivalry of the Ancients, the Eglinton Tournament, ned 
Gentlemen Unmasked. In a conversation between the shades 
of a king and his preceptor, u knight, in tho Elysian fields. 
Glasgow, 1810, royal 18mo. 

The Parallel ; or Principles of the British Constitution 
Exemplified. For the benefit of every legislator and British 
subject, whether tory, whig, or radical. — Also a defence of 
Church Establishments, Magna Charta, tho Bill of Rights, 
Habeas Corpus Act, Articles of Ihe Scottish Union, and Act 
for securing the Protestant and Presbyterian Religion, &c. 
London, 1835. 

Man, — Body and Soul, — as he was, as ho is, and as ha 
shall he. 1819. 

Mr. Buchan also published various other works of a minor 
character, illustrative of tho literary antiquities of Scotland, 
as ‘ Gleanings of Scarce Old Ballads ; ’ 4 Tho Wanderings of 
Prince Charles Stuart and Miss Flora Macdonald,’ from a 
manuscript of the period, with several Jacobite Poems, Ser- 
mons, Songs, and Sketches. He also supplied George Chal- 
mers, Esq., with much useful information lor his Caledonia. 

Two unpublished volumes of his Ballad Collections were 
loft in the possession of Dr. Chnrles Mackay of London. 


C 

Camimjkli,, (additional to article, in vol. i. pages 543 — 
509), Of th is surname was the family of Duneaves in Perth- 
shire, the first of which, Duncan Campbell of Duneaves, waa 
the second seal of Robert Campbell of Glenlyon, in the same 
county, lineally descended, in the direct male line, from 
Archibald Campbell of Glenlyon, second son, (by Lady Mar- 
garet Douglas,) of Sir Duncan Campbell of Glenurchy, an- 
cestor of the noble family of Breadalbanc, (see vol. i. page 
373). Duncan Campbell of Duneaves had a son, Duncan 
Campbell of Milritown, in Glenlyon, who took to wife Janet, 
daughter of the Rev. Alexander Robert son, minister of Fort- 
ingal, and was father of Archibald Campbell, a lieutenant in 
the army. This gentleman married Margaret, daughter or 
James Small, a captain in the army, and their third son was 
lieutenant-general, Sir Archibald Campbell, baronet, com- 
mander of the British forces in the Burmese war. 

. Sir Archibald entered the service in the year 1787, by 
raising a quota of twenty men for an ensigney in the 77th 
regiment, and, in the spring of the following year, he em- 
barked with that corps for the East Indies. He was present 
at the operations against the army of Tippoo Sail), sultan of 
Mysore, which led to the reduction of Cananoro and other 
places on the coast of Malabar in 1790. In 1791 he was 
promoted to a lieutenancy in his regiment, and was appointed 
adjutant of it. During that and the following year he served 
in the campaigns in tho Mysore country, and was present at 
the first siege of Seringapatam, its capital, in Februaiy 1792. 
In 1795 he served at the reduction of the Dutch garrison of 
Cochin and its dependencies on the coast of Malabar, and in 
1796 at that of the island of Ceylon. In 1799, as major in 
the European brigade of tho Bombay army, he was present 
at tho battle of Saduccer and the siego and taking of Serin- 
gapatatn by assault. In the samo year he became, by pur- 
chase, captain in the 67th regiment,, and with the view of 
remaining on foreign service, he immediately exchanged into 
the 88th regiment, that corps having just arrived in India. 

In 1801, Capt. Campbell was compelled by ill health to 
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return to England, and until 1803, he was employed upon 
the recruiting service. He was tlien appointed to the staff 
of the southern district, as major of brigade. In 1804 he 
became major of the 6th battalion of reserve, stationed in 
Guernsey, and he remained there until its reduction in the 
beginning of 1805. A few weeks thereafter he was placed 
on full pay of the 71st regiment, and, in general, commanded 
the 2d battalion of that corps in Scotland and Ireland until 
1808, when he joined the 1st battalion on its embarkation 
for Portugal. He served with it at the battles of Roleia and 
Vimiera, as a.so during the campaign in Spain, under the 
command of Sir John Moore, and the retreat to Corunna, at 
the battle of which he was present, in January 1809. 

In the following month lie was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant -colonel, and appointed to accompany Marshal 
Beresford to assist in the organization of the Portuguese 
army. In this service he was raised to the rank of colonel, 
and had the command of a regiment of infantry. In 1811 
he was appointed brigadier-general, and commanded a brigade 
during the whole of the war in the Peninsula and the south 
of France, being present at the battles of Busaco, Albuera, 
the surprise of the French corps commanded by General Gi- 
rard, at Arrago Molinos, 2Kr.h October 1811, the siege of 
Badajoz, 6th April 1812; the battles of Vittoria, the Pyre- 
nees, the Nivelle, and the Nivc. 

In the end of 1813, the Prince Regent, of Portugal promot- 
ed him to tho rank of major-general in the Portuguese service, 
and conferred upon him the insignia of the order of the Tower 
and Sword. He was knighted April 28, 1814, by the Prince 
Regent of Great Britain, afterwards George IV., and appoint- 
ed one of his royal highness’ aides-de-camp, with the rank 
of colonel in the army; and in 1815, he was nominated a 
knight-commander of the Bath. In 1816 In* was appointed 
to the command of the Lisbon division of the Portuguese 
army. 

In 1820, at the first breaking out of the Revolution in 
Portugal, lie offered, in the absence of Field-marshal Lord 
Beresford, to march, with his division, to suppress the rising 
at Oporto. His advices, however, were declined by the 
regency, and lie at once gave in bis resignation, and soon 
after returned to England. 

In 1821 he was appointed to the command of the 38th 
regiment, and the following year ho joined that corps at the 
(’ape, and proceeded with it to India. He was stationed at 
Berhmnporc when lie was selected to take the command of 
the expedition against the Burmese in 1824. Elated by some 
recent conquests which they had made over tho northern 
mountainous province of Assam, and being brought into more 
immediate contact with the British frontiers, the Burmese 
had begun, towards the end of 1823, to make sundry en- 
croachments upon the possessions of the East India Company. 
In a sudden night attack, they drove away a small guard of 
British troops stationed on the small muddy island of Sliapu- 
ree, in the province of Bengal, but close to the coast of Aria- 
can, and took forcible possession of it. On being remon- 
strated with, the court of Ava intimated, that unless its right 
j to the island was admitted, the victorious lord of the white 
j elephant and the golden foot, as the sovereign of Burmah is 
| styled, would invade the Company’s dominions. In the 
meantime, a detachment of British troops landed on the dis- 
puted island and expelled the intruders from it. The Bur- 
mese ruler now demanded from the government at Calcutta 
the cession of Northern Bengal, as being a part of Ava, and 
i in January 1824, the Burmese forces marched into Kadschar, 
which had deposed its rulers, and put itself under British 
| protection. Lord Amherst, then governor-general of India, 
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immediately declared war against Burmah, and general Sir ! 
Archibald Campbell, at the head of the British force, ascend- 
ed the Irrawaddy, took Rangoon, and made himself master 
of Prome. The Burmese monarch now saw himself obliged 
to conclude a very unequal peace at Palanagh, December 31, 
1825. As, however, the treaty was not ratified, on the part 
of the Burmese, by the time specified, January 18, 1826, Sir 
Archibald continued his advance, on the 19th, and stormed 
the fortress of Melloone. This led to the ratification of the 
treaty, on February 24, and the conclusion of the war. The 
king of the white elephant ceded to the Company the pro- 
vinces of Arrncan, Mergin', Tavoy, and Yea, and paid them a 
sum of money amounting to £1,250,000. The important ! 
city of Rangoon was declared a free port. Thus all the 
western coast of tho Burman empire was ceded to the East 
India Company, and the most powerful of the East India 
states was divided and weakened. 

For his conduct in this arduous war, Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell received a vote of thanks from both houses of parliament, 
from the governor-general in council, and from the court of 
directors of the Honourable the East India Company. The 
latter farther testified their approval of his skill, gallantry, 
and perseverance throughout the war, hy granting, him a 
pension of £1,000 per annum for life, and presenting him 
with a handsome gold medal. 

At the termination of the war, he wub appointed com- ! 
mander of the forces in the ceded provinces on the coast of | 
Tcnassorim, and at the same time had the honour of being j 
civil commissioner in relation to the affairs of the kingdoms 
of Burmah and Siam. While holding these offices, his health ! 
began seriously to suffer, and he applied for leave to return ' 
to England. In accordance, however, with the earnest de- '■ 
sire of the Supreme government at Calcutta, he continued in : 
his command for another year, when increased illness obliged , 
him to leave India, which he did in 1829. On September 
21st of that year, he was appointed colonel of the 95th regi- : 
ment, subsequently of the 77th, and on February 17, 1840, | 
of the 62d. 

In the spring of 1831, Sir Archibald was appointed lieu- 
tenant-governor of the province of New Brunswick, where 
he remained for nearly six years. Ho was created a baronet 
of the United Kingdom, 30th September of the same year 
In August 1839 he was offered tho appointment of com- 
mander-in-chief in Bombay, which be accepted, but owing 
to severe indisposition he was not able to enter upon it. At 
various times lie was presented with the freedom of the 
towns of Strabane and Cork in Ireland, and Perth in Scot- 
land. He was also G.C.B. He died in 1843. By his wife, 
Helen, daughter of Macdonald of Garth, Perthshire, lie bad 
two sons and three daughters. The Rev. Archibald Camp- 
bell, the elder son, a chaplain in India, died, unmarried, in 1831. 

Major-general Sir John Campbell, the second son, suc- 
ceeded as second baronet. Born 14th April 1807, he mar- 
ried, 21st July 1841, Helen Margaret, only child of Colonel 
John Crow, East India Company’s service. He was killed 
in the assault on the Redan, Sebastopol, 18th June 1855, 
when in command of a division. In this attack he seems 
to have displayed a courage amounting to rashness. He sent 
away bis two aides-de-camp just before he rushed out of the 
trench, and fell in the act of cheering his men. He was 
buried on Cathcart’s Hill, among many brave officers killed 
at the same time. He bad, with other, issue, Sir Archibald 
Ava Campbell, third baronet, born at' Edinburgh in 1844. 
Heir presumptive to the title, his brother, John James Ava 
Campbell, bom in 1845. 
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Ue Campbells of \rdeonalg, Perthshire, were a branch of 
the Glenwcky family, being descended from Patrick Camp- 
bell of Murlaganheg, in that county, who, in 16‘23 waa 
forester of the royal forest of Mamlorn, of which his 
father, Sir Duncan Campbell, the first baronet of Glenurchv, 
was heritable keeper. In the ‘ Black Book of Taymouth,’ 
mention is made of Patrick Campbell of M urluganbeg, but none 
of his mother, the prevalent tradition being, that Sir Duncan 
had a first wife,— whose son Patrick was,— though her name 
docs not appear in that record. 

Patrick Campbell of Murlaganbeg married Grissel Campbell, 
of the family of Glcnlyon, and was slain, before 1661, on the 
hills of Ardeonaig, by a party of the outlawed Macgregors, after 
killing eighteen of them with his own hand. He was known 
in the country by the name of Para-dhu-Afore , and there is 
in the churchyard of Killin a stone with the inscription, “ Tim 
burial-place of the descendants of Parn-dhti-More which, 
with many other monuments, was removed from a distant 
bnrying-place to the present modern otic at Killin. His son, 
Alexander Campbell of Ardeonaig, who died before November 
1721, married Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Robert Campbell 
of Glenlyon, the officer who commanded the military at the 
massacre of Glencoe, in 1 692. Colin Campbell of Ardeonaig, 
Alexander’s eldest son, married Catherine, daughter of Dun- 
can Campbell of Duneaves, and had six sons and two daugh- 
ters. I he eldest son, John Campbell of Ardeonaig and 
Lochend, captain 88th regiment, served in Germany in 1761 
and 1762, and was wounded in action at Ham. He mar- 
ried Alice, eldest daughter and heiress of Alexander (’amp- 
bell of Kinpunt, or Kilpont, Linlithgowshire, also descended 
on tlm female side from the Glenurchv stock. 

The first of the Kinpunt Campbells was Archibald, son of 
Archibald Campbell, styled prior of Stratldillan, third son of 
Sir John Campbell of Lawers, great-grandfather of the first 
earl of Loudoun. Archibald Campbell, the father, was a 
confidential agent of the earl of Argyle, under whom lie was 
bailie of the district. of Kintyre. In I6M, lie was appointed 
preferrer of suits to his majesty from such of the rebels in the 
Highlands and Isles as were desirous of obtaining remissions. 
In that and the following year he rendered himself very 
active against the Clandonald rebels in Isla, and “ many 
images connected with the Catholic form of worship were de- 
stroyed by his zeal.” ( Gregory's Highland s and hies, page 
365.) His son, Archibald, superior of the lands of Kinpunt, 
was twice married, and by his second wife, Janet, daughter 
of Sir William Gray of Pittendrum, had a son, James (’amp- 
bell of Kinpunt, who had two sons and a daughter. The 
elder son, Alexander, was also twice married, hut had issue 
only by his second wife, Margaret, daughter of Sir Alexander 
Dalmahoy, second baronet of Dalmahoy, hereditary under- 
master of the royal household of Scotland ; namely, a son, 
James, who died young, and three daughters: 1. Alice, 
heiress of Kinpunt. 2. Mary, wife of John Douglas, Esq., 
surgeon, Edinburgh, fourth son of Sir Robert Douglas, fourth 
baronet of Glenbervie; issue, a son. 3. Elizabeth, who mar- 
ried, first, Evan or Ewen Campbell, Esq., tenant in Chcsthill, 
Glenlyon, brother of Colin Campbell of Ardeonaig. She after- 
wards became the second wife of Mungo Campbell, Esq. of 
Crigans, who, about 1745, removed to Mulrogic, Perthshire, 
to whom she had two sons and three daughters. The elder 
son, James, major in the 42d regiment, had a son, Major 
James Campbell of the Indian army. The latter lmd, with 
two others, who died young, a son, Thomas Walter Camp- 
bell, Esq. of Walton Park, Dumfries-sbire, and five daughters, 
one of whom married W. C. Thomson, Esq. of Balgowan, 
Perthshire. Mungo Campbell's youngest daughter, Eliza- 


tsetti, married Atm*, M»dro\a y , tW cn5tom , 

Greenock, and had a son, Colonel James Kowstonn Mac- 
kinlav, an officer in the Indian army, who died in 1856 
and two daughters, Mary, who died unmarried, and Eliza- 
beth, the wife of John Munro, Esq,, planter, Jamaica. 
Ihe latter had two sons, Alexander Munro, M.D., and John, 
who died in infancy, and a daughter, Elizabeth, married to 
Major-general Campbell, C. B., as afterwards stated. 

Alice, the eldest daughter, heiress of Kinpunt, married 
Capt. John Campbell of Ardeonaig and Lochend, above men- 
tioned, and had four daughters ami four sons. The eldest 
surviving son, John Campbell of Lochend, an officer in the 
Royal marines, served at the siege of Bclleisle in June 1761, 
and was subsequently chamberlain to the earl of Breadalbane. 
He sold Lochend on Loch Mentcith, and bought Kiulochlnich 
in A ppm, Argyleshire, which he named Lochend. Ho had 
two sons and seven daughters, one of whom, Christian, mar- 
ried Archibald Campbell, Esq. of Mclfort, and another 
Margaret Maxwell, the fifth daughter, married Sir John 
Campbell, baronet of Ardmunurchan. John Campbell of 
Lochend, the elder son, had, by his wife, Annahella, eldest 
daughter of John Campbell, Esq. of Mclfort, Argylesliiro, 
eight, sons and five daughters. 

The eldest son, Major-general John Campbell, C. B.. of the 
Indian army, was hum in 1801, at Kingshmgh, in the Isle of 
Skye. He joined the 91st regiment, of foot as ensign in 1819, 
and in 1820 entered the service of the East India Company 
on the Madras establishment, where lie served till 1854, when 
he was compelled to return to Scotland for the benefit, of his 
health. He passed through the different military grades with 
credit, and received at different, periods, for his conduct in the 
various military, political, and civil employments which lie 
held, the approval of his superiors. In the suppression of 
the horrid practice of human sacrifices, and female infanti- 
cide, in the hill tracts of Orissa, lie was particularly suc- 
cessful; and in 1861, lie published at London a “ Narrative 
of his Operations” in that arduous and difficult service. Ho 
married first, in 1829, Eliza, youngest daughter of John 
Ilarington, Esq., Madras civil service, and had by her two 
sons and four daughters; secondly, iri July 1856, Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Munro, Esq., Jamaica. 

Gardkn Campukli., of Troup, Banffshire, and Glenlyon, 
Perthshire, the name of ono of the oldest families in the 
north of Scotland, descended, in the male line, from the 
Gardynes of that ilk, and Banchory, and in the female line, 
from the Campbells of Glenlyon. A harp, the gift of Queen 
Mary to Curdy lie of Banchory, as the prize for a piece of 
music performed by him at a musical competition, held soon 
after the Queen’s return to Scotland, at which the laird at- 
tended in the disguise of a minstrel, was carried by his 
daughter on her marriage with Oolquhoua of Luss, into that 
family, where it is said to be still preserved. 

In June, 1589, Gardyne of Banchory was one of the gen- 
tlemen who, with the Earl Marischal, Lord Dingwall, and the 
Constable of Dundee, sailed for Denmark to conclude the 
treaty of marriage between James VI. and the Princess Anne, 
afterwards his queen. On this occasion he received a golden 
medallion set with diamonds, containing a portrait of the 
princess, with tho arms of Denmark on the obverse sido. 

In the succeeding generation, the lands of Banchory were 
sold, and Major Alexander Garden, son of the previous laird, 
went with the troops sent by Charles I. to the assistance of 
Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden. He was present at the but- 
tle of Lutzen, where that great monarch fell, November 6th, 
1632. Major Garden remained several years at the Swedish 
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court, in high favour with Queen Christina. On her abdica- 
tion, in 1654, he returned to Scotland, and purchased the 
lands of Troup. He married Betty, daughter of Alexander 
Strachan of Gleukindy, and had one son. 

This gentleman, Alexander Garden of Troup, married Ba- 
thia, daughter of Sir Alexander Forbes of Craigievar, Bart. 
He was succeeded by his oldest son, Alexander Garden of 
Troup, who married Jean, daughter of Sir Francis Grant of 
Cullen, Bart., one of the lords of session under the title of 
Lord Cullen. With throe daughters, he hud three sons, 
Alexander, Francis, and Peter. The eldest daughter, Jane, 
married Alexander Leith of Freehold and Gleukindy. The 
second daughter married Arthur Forbes of Chivas ; and the 
third, Joseph Cuming of Auchry. 

The eldest son, Alexander Garden of Troup, succeeded his 
father in 1740, and for many years was M. P. for the county 
of Aberdeen. Ho acquired great landed possessions, arid was 
considered the wealthiest commoner in the north of Scotland. 
He died, unmarried, in 1785. 

His brother, Francis Garden of Troup, succeeded him, and 
was a lord of session, under the title of Lord Gardenstone. 
For a memoir of him see vol. ii. page 281. 

On his death in 1793, he was succeeded by his brother, 
Peter Garden, who had purchased the estate of Dalgettv, 
Aberdeenshire. He married Katherine Balnaves, the heiress 
of Glenlyon. The Campbells of Glenlyon, descended from 
Archibald Campbell of Glenlyon, 2d son of Sir Duncan Camp- 
bell of Glenlyon in 1502, who was the 2d son of Sir Duncan 
Campbell of Glenurchy, ancestor of the Karls of Breadalbane, 
ended iu an heiress. This lady married Balnaves of Kilra- 
dour, Perthshire, and had an only daughter, Katherine, who 
became the wife of Peter Garden of Dalgetty. Having thus, 
in his wife’s right, acquired the estate of Glenlyon, he as- 
sumed the additional name, with the arms, of Campbell of 
Glenlyon. He had five sons and six daughters. Sons, 1 and 

2, Alexander and Peter, both died unmarried. 3. Francis, 
who succeeded. 4. Peter Henry. 5. David. Daughters, 1. 
Helen, married John Burnett, Ksq. of Klrick. 2. Jean. 

3. Katherine. 4. Margaret, married W. Farquharson, Esq. of 
Monaltrie. 5. Christian. 6. Alary, married Thomas Bur- 
nett, Esq. 

The eldest surviving son, Francis Garden Campbell, suc- 
ceeded his father, and married, in 1788, Penelope, daughter 
of Richard Smyth, Esq. of Bally nut ray, county Waterford, 
Ireland, and had one son. His widow married again Major- 
general Bruce. 

The son, Francis Garden Campbell, Esq. of Troup and 
Glenlyon, married, first, December 23, 1815, Christian Forbes, 
daughter of Archibald Cuming, Esq. of Auchry; and, se- 
condly, Sept. 25, 1822, Maria, only daughter of Major-gen- 
eral Duff of Carnousie. By the former he had two sons, 
Francis, and Archibald, born in 1820, and one daughter, 
Agnes, married John Kinloch, Esq. of KinJoch and Kilrie, 
Forfarshire. He died in June, 1826. 

His older son, Francis Garden Campbell, Esq. of Troup and 
Glenlyon, born Nov. 15, 1818, married, July 18, 1839, Geor- 
gina Anne, daughter of William Papwel Brigstoke, Esq, of 
Birdcombe, M. P. for Somerset, and died Oct. 3, 1848. Jle 
was a justice of the peace and a deputy-lieutenant of Banff- 
shire. His widow married again, in 1851, Col. John Hamil- 
ton Dalrymple Elphinston, of the Scots Fusilier Guards. 

His only son, Francis William Garden Campbell, Esq. of 
Troup ami Glenlyon, born Oct. 23, 1840, succeeded his father 
when only eight years of age. Educated at Eton ; is a jus- 
tice of the peace and deputy-lieutenant for Banffshire ; was 
formerly a lieutenant in the Scots Fusilier Guards. 


COCKBURN, Henry, an eminent judge and 
eloquent pleader, was born 26th October 1779, 
either at Edinburgh, or at Cockpcn, a small estate 
about eight miles south of that city, then belong- 
ing to his father, but afterwards sold to the earl 
of Dalhousie. His father, Archibald Cockburn, 
at one time sheriff of Mid-Lothian, and subse- 
quently also judge-admiral, was, from 1790 till his 
death in 1809, a baron of the exchequer in Scot- 
land. His mother, Janet Rannie, was one of the 
two daughters of Captain Rannie of Melville, her 
sister being the wife of Henry Dundas, the first 
Viscount Melville. In 1787 he was sent to the 
High school of Edinburgh, and in 1793 he entered 
the university. He studied Greek under Dalzel, 
logic under Finlayson, moral philosophy under 
Dugald Stewart, and in 1800 passed advocate. 
That was a period remarkable in the history of 
Edinburgh for the dawn of a new epoch of literary, 
political, and legal talent. He was called to the 
bar at a time when he had to compete with such 
men as Moncreiff, Fullerton, Jeffrey, Cranstoun, 
and John Clerk ; and highly gifted as they all 
were, and each remarkable for some peculiar 
faculty of his own, in the power of persuasion he 
soon distanced them all. “ Of all the great plead- 
ers of the Scottish bar,” wrote Mr. Lockhart, in 
1818, “Mr. Cockburn is the only one who is cap- 
able of touching, with a bold and assured hand, 
the chords of feeling; who can, by one plain word, 
and one plain look, convey the whole soul of 
tenderness, or appeal, with the authority of a true 
prophet, to yet higher emotions which slumber in 
many bosoms, but are dead, I think, in none. As 
every truly pathetic speaker must be, Mr. Cock- 
burn is a homely speaker. . . . Instead of 
labouring, as most orators do, to impress on the 
minds of his audience 4 high notion of his powers 
and attainments, this man seems to be anxious 
about nothing except to make them forget that he 
wears a gown, and to be satisfied that they are 
listening to a person who thinks, feels, and judges 
exactly like themselves. It is not his ambition to 
be admired ; he wishes only to be trusted. He 
does not, by one word or gesture, show that he 
aspires to be reckoned a great man ; but it is plain 
that he would give the world that they should be- 
lieve him to be an honest one And after he has 
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been allowed to tell his story in his own way for 
ten minutes, I would defy Diogenes himself to 
doubt it. His use of the language, and his still 
more exquisite use of the images and allusions of 
common Scottish life, must contribute in the most 
powerful manner to his success in this first great 
object of all his rhetoric. There is an air of broad 
and undisguised sincerity in the simple tones and 
energetic phrases ho employs, which finds its way 
like a charm to the very bottom of the hearts 
around him. He sees it painted in their beaming 
and expanding faces, and sees, and knows, and 
feels at once that his eloquence is persuasive. 
Once so far victorious, he is thenceforth irresisti- 
ble. He has established an understanding be- 
tween himself and his audience — a feeling of fel- 
lowship and confidence of communion— which 
nothing can disturb. The electricity of thought 
and of sentiment passes from his lace to theirs, 
and thrills back again from theirs to his. He has 
fairly come into contact ; he sees their breasts lie 
bare to his weapon, and he will make no thrust 
in vain.” 

In 1800 Mr. Cockburn was appointed advo- 
cate-depute, but in July 1810 he was dismissed 
by the lord-advocate of the day, for not being of 
nis party, and. voting against him at a faculty 
meeting. In March 1811, he married, and went 
to reside at Bonaly, in the parish of Colinton, 
about four miles from Edinburgh, which conti- 
nued to be his place of residence till his death. 

In 1830, on the accession of the whig party to 
power, Mr. Jeffrey became lord-advocate and 
Mr. Cockburn solicitor-general of Scotland. These 
two names of Jeffrey and Cockburn had long been 
linked together as rival leaders at the bar, and 
they were now to be associated as colleagues. In 
1834, they were both elevated to the bench as 
lords of session, when they respectively assumed 
the judicial titles of Lord Jeffrey and Lord Cock- 
burn. As a judge Lord Cockburn was careful, 
patient, and subtle, while as a man he was singu- 
larly large-hearted and genial. He possessed hu- 
mour, wit, and eloquence in a high degree, with 
ripe observation and inimitable expression, a souud 
judgment and a kind heart. He died at his house 
at Bonaly on the morning of April 26, 1854, aged 
76 . 


A patriotic and benevolent spirit induced, him to 
exert his influence for the welfare of Edinburgh and 
its institutions. Among these the Royal Scottish 
Academy claimed a large portion of his attention. 
Jlis love of art, and devotion to the Scottish capi- 
tal, led him to publish, in 1850, a characteristic 
pamphlet, entitled ‘The Best Way of Spoiling tho 
Beauty of Edinburgh.’ Ho also wrote some let- 
ters in the newspapers on the same subject, and 
two articles in the Edinburgh Review on the office 
of Lord Advocate. In 1852 appeared at Edin- 
burgh his ‘ Life of Lord Jeffrey,’ in 2 vols. 8vo, 
and in 1856 ‘Memorials of His own Time,’ By 
Lord Cockburn. Edinburgh, 1 vol. 8vo. 

COMBE, Gkoroe, a distinguished phrenolo- 
gist, was born in Edinburgh in 1788. His father, 
of the same name, was a brewer at Livingston’s 
Yards in that city, a locality at one period at tho 
back of the Castle, but now removed. His mo- 
ther, Marion Newton, belonged to the family of 
Newton of Curriehill. They had seventeen chil- 
dren, of whom George, and Andrew, (a memoir 
of whom is given at page 675 of vol. i.,) were the 
most conspicuous. Their father is described as a 
tall, robust man, a staunch Presbyterian of the old 
school, and his phrenological sons report that he 
could never find a hat that would fit his head, 
and was obliged to have a block for himself. 
Their mother was energetic and conscientious. 
Neither parent had much education, and both 
seem to have been very strict in tho religious dis- 
cipline of their family. 

George was bred to the law, arid in 1812 passed 
as a writer to the signet. In 1816, when Spurz- 
heim, tho celebrated physiologist, visited Edin- 
burgh, he attended his lectures on the science of 
phrenology, and reached a conviction which de- 
termined the character of his mind and life. Ho 
himself tells us that he was not “ led away by 
enthusiasm,” but won by the evidence that the 
doctrine was “ eminently practical.” He straight- 
way set himself to study the opinions of Gall and 
Spurzhcim, being, convinced that they had a basis 
in nature, but as his mind had no scientific quali- 
ty which could give him insight into the bearings 
of theory and practice, hypothesis, discovery and 
explanation, ho stopped when he should have 
gone on. He admitted Gall’s anatomy of the 
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brain, while he adopted a modified view of its 
functions differing in some essential respects from 
those of Gall and Spnrzheim. Mr. Combe made 
his first appearance as a writer in a series of 
Essays in the 4 Literary and Statistical Magazine 
of Scotland,’ on the new science of mind. These 
papers were collected and published in a sepa- 
rate volume in 1819, under the title of 4 Essays 
on Phrenology,’ and in 1825 they were repub- 
lished, in a revised and improved form, as a 
4 System of Phrenology,’ in two volumes octavo. 
In 1820 appeared from the Edinburgh press the 
4 Phrenological Transactions,’ which were anon 
followed by the 4 Phrenological Journal,’ a quar- 
terly devoted to the cultivation and development 
of the new science, and combining with it eth- 
nology as a germain inquiry. Mr. Combe, short- 
ly after its commencement, became editor, and his 
contributions are easily to be recognised by the 
clearness, force, and elegance of his style. The 
4 Phrenological Journal’ was subsequently edited by j 
his nephew, Mr. Cox, and extends to twenty j 
8vo volumes. In February 1827, lie read to the 
Edinburgh Phrenological Society the first part of 
a work 4 On the Harmony between the Mental 
and Moral Constitution of Man and the Laws of 
Physical Nature.’ This was the first form of his 
celebrated 4 Constitution of Man in Relation to 
External Objects,’ which was published in 1821?. 
This remarkable work was eagerly read, and a 
gentleman named Henderson bequeathed a sum of 
money to be expended in publishing a very cheap 
edition of the book. Its success was immense. 
The circulation at one period amounted to 100,000 
copies in Great Britain and Ireland, while in the 
United States its sale was unprecedented. It was 
also translated into the German, French, Swedish, 
and other continental languages. Through im- 
provement of the public health, the author not 
only aimed at, but effected, improvement of the 
public morals. 

Mr. Combe’s more popular works have influ- 
enced the opinions of the middle and lower classes 
more than any writer of his time, and there is no 
doubt that they will long continue to be read and 
appreciated for their vigorous and manly good 
sense and thoroughly philosophical spirit. It has 
been objected to Mr. Combo that, in his 4 Consti- 


tution of Man,’ he did not take a sufficiently high 
view of man and his destiny, but his answer has 
uniformly been, that the subject embraced chiefly 
man’s relation to this world, and in that aspect it 
must be regarded as an extremely suggestive and 
highly instructive work, especially calculated for 
the improvement and guidance of the classes to 
whom it is chiefly addressed. His other works 
are generally of a practical character, and manifest j 
a decided command of the English language. j 

By financial writers Mr. Combe was esteemed j 

44 one of the clearest expositors of monetary sci- j 

encc.” On this subject he exhibited his great \ 

power in various pamphlets and in articles con- 
tributed to the Scotsman Edinburgh newspaper, i 
and this power, we are further informed, 44 was 
derived simply from his bringing each aspect of it 
to the test of the moral laws enforced in his work ; 

on the 4 Constitution of Man.’ ” And yet he had j 

never been trained to commercial or banking pur- j 

suits; an “inflexible adherence to first princi- 
ples,” and a healthy disregard of mere expedicn- ' 
cy, were the secrets of his power. 

In 1833, Mr. Combe married Cecilia, daughter 
of the great actress, Mrs. Siddons. Dr. Spur/.- ! 

licim had visited the United States of America . 

in 1832, and died there in a few months, and j 

the disciples of phrenology in America invited ! 

George Combe to go and lecture to them. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1837, he quitted practice as a • 
lawyer, and, the following year, with Mrs. 
Combe, crossed the Atlantic. He spent nearly 
three years in the United States, lecturing in 
many of their chief towns and cities, and studying 
the manners and institutions of the people, and 
on his return he published his ‘Notes on the : 
United States,’ in 3 vols. The years after his j 
return were varied by continental journeys, too j 
often rendered necessary by failing health. In j 
the cause of education he was ftn unwearied la- j 
bourcr, a quiet but zealous worker for the ben- 
efit of his fellows; an unostentatious but a deter- 
mined teacher ; the most persevering of philoso- 
phers in disseminating his peculiar tenets. 

We are told by one well acquainted with his 
movements, that he contemplated lecturing on 
Phrenology in Germany, and, with that view, 
during a residence in Mannheim in the winter of 
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1841-2 made buc\i exertions to master the Ger- 
man language as seriously affected t\is health, and 
brought on an illness that induced the abandon- 
ment of the attempt. He did, however, deliver 
one course of lectures in German at Heidelberg; 
and though, from the cause referred to, his jour: 
ncysand residence on the continent were not, gen- 
erally speaking, immediately devoted to the spread 
of his philosophy, tho knowledge he acquired of 
the leaders and of the course of public opinion 
throughout Europe was of much value, and was 
always turned to good account. 

The latter period of his life was one of very in- 
firm health, the result, as he believed, of the early 
adverse influences which turned his own and his 
brother’s attention so strongly to sanitary sub- 
jects. He died 14th August, 1858, at his friend 
Dr. Lane’s hydropathic establishment at Moor 
Park, Surrey, and was interred in the Dean ceme- 
tery, Edinburgh.— His principal works are: 

Essays on Phrenology, or an Enquiry into the Principles 
and Utility of the System of Dr. Gall and Spurzheim into 
the Objections made against it. Edin. 1819, 8vo. 

Elements of Phrenology. Edin. 1824, 12mo. The same. 
7th edition. Edin. 1835, 12mo. 

A System of Phrenology. Edin, 1825, 2 vols. 8vo. Nu- 
merous editions. 

Letter to Francis Jeffrey in Answer to his Criticism on 
Phrenology, contained in No. 88 of Edinburgh Review. Ed- 
inburgh, 1826. 

Essay on the Constitution of Man and its Relation to Ex- 
ternal Objects. Edin. 1827. 

Notes in Answer to Mr. Scott’s Remarks on Mr. Combe’s 
Essay on the Natural Constitution of Man. 1827. 

The Constitution of Man in Relation to External Objects. 
Edin. 1827, 12mo. Numerous ediLions. 

What should Secular Education Embrace. 1828. 

Answer to ‘ Observations on the Phrenological Develop- 
ment of Rurke, Hare, and the other atrocious murderers, by 
Thomas Stone.’ Edin. 1829. 

Letter on the Prejudices of the great in Science and Phi- 
losophy against Phrenology, addressed to the Editor of the 
Edinburgh Weekly Journal. Edin. 1829. 

Lectures on Phrenology, with Notes, an Introductory Ks- 
§av, and an Historical Sketch, by Andrew Boardman. Lon- 
don, 1839, 12mo. 

Lectures on Moral Philosophy. Boston, 1840, 12ino. 

Moral Philosophy. Edin. 1840, 12mo. 

Address delivered at the Anniversary celebration of the 
birth of Spurzheim and the Organization of the Boston 
Phrenological Society, December 31, 1839. Boston, 1840. 

Notes on the United States of North America during a 
Phrenological Visit in 1838—39—40. Edinburgh, 1841, 3 vols. 
12mo. 

Notes on the New Reformation in Germany, and on Na- 
tional Education and the Common Schools of Massachu- 
setts. Edin. 1845* 

Thoughts on Capital Punishment. Edin. 1847. 


Outlines of Phrenology. Numerous editions. 

The Currency Question considered in relation to t be BanV 
Restriction Act. Pamphlet. 

Phrenological Observations on the Cerebral development oi 
David Haggart, lately executed at Edinburgh for murder. 
Edin. 1821, 121U0. 

The Suppressed Documents, or an Appeal to the Public 
against the Conductors of tho Scottish Guardian. Glasgow, 
1836, 8vo. 

Our Rule in India. Edin. 1838, 8vo. 

Remarks on National Education. Edin. 1847. 

Relation between Religion and Science. 2d edition. Ed- 
inburgh, 1847. 4th edition, called People’s Edition. Edin. 
1856. 

Answer to the Attack on the Constitution of Man con- 
tained in ‘Nature and Revelation Harmonious, by the Rev. 
C. J. Kennedy, Paisley.’ Edin. 1848. 

Lectures on Popular Education, delivered to the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Association in April and Nov. 1833. 3d. edit. 
Edin. 1818, 8vo. 

The Life and Correspondence of Andrew Combe, M.J), 
Edin. 1850, 8vo. 

Secular Education Lecture delivered Nov. 25, 1851, in 
Queen Street Hall, Edinburgh. Edin. 1851, 8vo. 

Secular Instruction, or Extension of Church Endowments. 
Letter to the Duke of Argyle. Edin. 1852, 8vo. 

Remarks on the Principles of Criminal Legislation, and the 
Practice of Prison Discipline. London, 1851, 8vo. 

Notes on a Visit to Germany in 1854. Edin. 1854, 8vo. 

Phrenology applied to Painting and Sculpture. London, 
1855, 8vo. 

Refutations Refuted. A Reply to pamphlets put forth in 
answer to the Currency Question considered. London, 1850, 
8vo. 

On Teaching Physiology and its Applications in Common 
Schools. Edin. 1857, 8vo pamphlet. 

Cnui.THAKT, of Coultharfc and Collv n, the surname and do* 
signation of an ancient family in Wigtownshire, which derive 
their name and descent from Coulthartus, a Roman lieuten- 
ant, who fought under Julius Agricola, at tho foot of the 
Grampian mountains, when that victorious general was op- 
posed by the confederated forces of the Scots, Piets, and 
Danes, under Corbrcdns Cnidus. Peace having bee it restored 
soon after that decisive engagement, Coulthartus, instead of 
returning to Rome, married Marsa, daughter of Kadalayne, 
chief of the Novantcs, by whom lie acquired large territorial 
possessions near the present Whithorn, in the county of Wig- 
town. Coulthartus, who was versed in all the wisdom and 
learning of the Romans, afterwards lived as a Caledonian 
chieftain, and died there. 

Godofredus, a descendant of Coulthartus, appears to have 
opposed the usurpations of Donald Bane and Duncan, and to 
have energetically supported the restoration of the legitimate 
offspring of Malcolm to tho throne. Godofredus was present 
at Scoon when Edgar was crowned and anointed, but dying 
at Coulthart in the succeeding reign of Alexander, was buried 
with great pomp ami solemnity in the family mausoleum at 
Candida Casa. By his wife, Maud, daughter of Stephen do 
Maulia, he had, with 2 daughters, 2 sons, Sir Rndulplms, his 
heir, and Amelick, who fought at Northallerton, under the 
earl of March, against Stephen, king of England. 

The elder son, Sir Radulphus de Coulthart, was the first of 
the family on record that used the territorial designation as 
a surname, and the first lord that joined the Crusaders in au 
expedition to Palestine. After liis return from the Holy 
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Land, he assisted in repressing the disturbances in Galloway, 

Robort I. above mentioned. They had issue that arrived at 



when Angus, the thane thereof, assumed political in depend- 

maturity, four sons, viz., 1. and 2. Robert and Henry, both 



race ; and as a reward for his valour and loyalty on the occa- 

killed at the battle of Neville’s Cross, 17th Oct. 1346, with- 



sion, King Malcolm granted him the lands of Benmark, at 

out leaving issue; 3. William, the heir; 4. James, who ae- 



the same time knighting him apd his eldest son, the next chief. 

quired lands in the shire of Stirling. This John de Coulthart 



This was Sir Peter do Coulthart, knt. Me contributed 

appears to have been a great favourite of King Robert I., as 



largely in money, in 1191, towards the relief of the Christians 

lie had also a grant of the lands of Carswell from that mon- 



in Jerusalem, and also furnished a quota of the armed men 

arch. He died subsequently to 1346. 



that left Scotland under the command of the earl of Hunting- 

His son, William de Coulthart, obtained an entirely new 



don, to assist Riohard, king of England, in prosecuting the 

grant of the lands of the barony of Coulthart from David 1L 



Holy wars. His name appears in the list of noblemen and 

He married Elizabeth, daughter of Alexander de Durrisdeer, 



gentlemen who accompanied King William to England, to 

and had Andrew, his heir; Robert, who married Elizabeth, 



congratulate King Richard on his safe return from Palestine, 

daughter of David Napier, and niece of Sir Alexander Napier, 



and it also occurs amongst those present at York when peace 

ancestor of the Lords Napier; and Janet, who married the 



was concluded between King John and King William. 

laird of Muirhead, Lanarkshire. 



His son, William do Coulthart, had a grant of the lands of 

His son and successor, Androw de Coulthart, obtained a 



Barlochtery, in the shire of Wigtown, from Allan, lord of 

charter of the lands of Lurgmore, in Galloway, from Robert 



Galloway, which lands were afterwards mortified by the said 

11. lie died Nov. 12, 1384. 



William de Coulthart to the monks of Dundrennan, for the 

His only son and successor, Gilbert de Coulthart, married 



salvation of the soul of the said Allan. He had, with other 

Mariot, daughter of Andrew Blackadder of Blackadder, Ber- 



children, two sons, Sir Roger, his successor, and Walter, who 

wickshire, lineal ancestor of Sir Patrick Blackadder of Tul- 



assisted John Cumin, earl cf Buchan, in capturing Gillespy 

liallan, and of Robert, first archbishop of Glasgow, and had 



Ross, the Outlaw, and his followers, after they had plundered 

Sir Roger, his heir, and Andrew, to whom and his mother 



and burnt the town of Inverness. He died in 1238. 

Mariot, Robert III. granted a charter of the lands of Bar- 



His Bon, Sir Roger de Coulthart, knt., witnessed a charter 

glass and Murburne, witliiu the barony of Coulthart. He 



granted by the bishop of Candida Casa in 1227, and had the 

had also a daughter named Janet, who married Robert de 



honour of tilting at the Royal Haddington tournament, in 

Agnew. Ho died 18th August, 1391, at Dantzic, in Western 



1240, before Alexander II., who was so highly pleased with 

Prussia, whilst on an expedition against the Turks. 



the skill he displayed on the occasion, that he personally in- 

His eldest son, Sir Roger de Coulthart, was knighted by 



vested him with the knightly girdle, and heraldically added 

James I. at his coronation at Scoon, 1424. He m. Margery, 



to the three black colts courant on his silver shield, a fesse 

dr. and co-hciress of John the Ross of Renfrew, knt., and 



sable, which awnorial ensigns have ever since, without altera- 

maternally co-hciress of Macknyghte of Macknyghtc, and Glen- 

! 


tion, been borne by the chiefs of the family. Ho married 

donyn of Glendonyn, and had, with 2 dr it., 4 sons, 1. Sir Roger, 



Isabella, daughter of Walter Stewart, hereditary high-steward 

his heir; 2. Gilbert, who went in the train of Karl Douglas, 



of Scotland, and had, with 3 daughters, 5 sons, 1. David, 

lord of Galloway, to various European courts, A. r>. 1449, and 



killed in Palestine, in his father’s lifetime ; 2. Alexander, his 

fought at tho battle of Brechin, May 18, 1452; 3. James, “ol 



hoir; 3. Allan, 4. William, 5. Robort, mentioned in a morti- 

Auchtergillan ;” 4. John (and bis wife Annabel), mentioned 



fication-charter granting certain lands in Galloway to the 

in a chancery precept dated March 18, 1454, Sir Roger dis- 



monks of Glenluce. He died at Coulthart, aged 64 years. 

tinguished himself at the battle of Aberbrothic, Jan. 13, 



His son, Alexander de Coulthart, commanded a battalion 

1445-6, and fell at the siego of Roxburgh castle, Sept. 17, 1460. 

| 


in the left wing of the Scottish army at Largs, when Ilaco, 

His eldest son, Sir Roger de Coulthart, was served heir to 



king of Norway, was overthrown, Aug. 15, 1263. He had 3 

the lands of Coulthart and Lurgmore in 1461, and to those of 

i 


sons, 1. John, his heir; 2. William, who married Matilda, 

Renfrew, Macknyghte, and Glendonyn, on the death of his 



daughter of Sir Richard Edinundstone, of Kdmundstone, by 

mother, March 10, 1474. He married Anne, daughter and 



whom he had 3 sons, John, who succeeded his uncle John as 

co-heiress of Sir Richard Carmichael of Carspherne, and by 



chief of the name; Richard, in holy orders; Peter, who was 

her had 6 sons, 1. Richard, his heir; 2. Walter, an admiral 



drowned at sea; and 2 daughters, Maud arid Helen, men- 

of the fleet ; 3. Henry, wiio settled in Craven, in Yorkshire, 



tioned in a charter, 1321 ; 3. Alexander, designated in a tes- 

and was ancestor of H. W. Coulthurst, D.D., at one time 



tamentary disposition as “of Craigtower,” who died in 1278. 

vicar of Halifax; 4. Allan, 5. Edward, mentioned in a char- 



The eldest son, John de Coulthart, an exceedingly studious 

ter dated 20th June, 1473; 6. George, described “of Rock- 



and learned man, who devoted much of his property to char- 

hill,” married Margarot, daughter of John Chalmer, baron of 



itable and religious objects, died, unmarried, Oct. 18, 1313. 

Gaitgirth. Sir Roger was killed at Sauchieburu, June 11, 



He was succeeded by his nephew, John de Coulthart, eld- 

1488, having been knighted by King James III. only a few 



est son of William de Coulthart. He does not appear to have 

months before bis death. 



taken any conspicuous part in the political affairs of Scotland 

His eldest son, Richard de Coulthart, fell at Flodden, Sept. 



during the troublous reigns of John Baliol and Robert Bruce; 

9, 1513, leaving, with 5 daughters, 4 sons, 1. Cuthbert, his 



but the circumstance of his name not occurring in the lists of 

heir; 2. John, who obtained sasino of the lands of Blairhill, 



the barons and others who swore fealty to the two first Ed- 

Ayrshire, 10th June, 1543; 3. William, who obtained a char- 



wards, coupled with the fact of his having received a grant of 

ter of the twenty-pound land of Bengairn, in the stewartry of 



the barony of Whithorn from Robert {., leads to the conclu- 

Kirkcudbright; 4. Robert, who married a daughter of Houston 



sion that he was a supporter of Scottish independence, and 

of Houston, 12th May, 1538. 



was prevented by some unexplained cause from prominently 

The eldest son, Cuthbert de Coulthart, of Coulthart, was A 



sharing in the struggles for freedom which chiefly terminated 

chief of extraordinary physical powers, who frequently dis- 



with tho battle of Bannockburn. He married for his- 2d wife, 

tinguished himself in the military encounters of his time. At 



Elizabeth, daughter of William St. Clair of Roslin, and this 

the battle of FIodden-Field he behaved with great bravery, 



lady is expressly joined with her husband in the oharter of 

and at Solway Moss, where he fell, he commanded a division 
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of the Scottish army with admirable courage and discretion. 
He died Nov. 25, 1542, and was succeeded by his only son, 

John Coulthnrt, of Goulthart and Largmore. Amongst the 
deeds in the possession of the Coulthart family, is a writ 
under the great seal of Scotland, granted to this chief under 
the earl of Moray’s regency, dated 20th October, 1568, which 
clearly establishes the recognised rank and antiquity of 
the feudal lairds and barony of Coulthart. Born July 12, 
1542, he married Helen, danghter and eventually co-hciress 
of John Forbes of Pitscottie, and died about 1620. He had, 
with 4 daughters, 3 sons, 1. William, his heir; 2. Roger, in 
holy orders ; 3. Cuthbert, capt. royal artillery. 

The eldest son, William Coulthart, of Coulthart and Larg- 
more, Ksq., married Mary, daughter and co-heiress of Richard 
Mackenzie of Craig Hall, Ayrshire, and died Feb. 20, 1653. 
He had 2 sons, John, bis heir, and Richard, a major in the 
army of Charles II., who, when Oliver Cromwell was pro- 
claimed lord protector, fled beyond seas, and never returned. 

His elder son, John Coulthart, Ksq. of Coulthart and Larg- 
more, born in 1625, died Sept. 11, 1690. He had, with 2 
daughters, 3 sons, 1. Richard, his heir; 2. Robert, an officer 
R.N., killed June 16, 1693, off St. Vincent, when fighting un- 
der Admiral Kookc against the French squadrons; 3. William, 
who represented the burgh of Wigtown in parliament from 
1692 to the Union, of which he was a staunch supporter. 

His eldest son, Richard Coulthart, Ksq., was an eminent 
practical agriculturist, and author of the once-celcbrated work 
entitled ‘ The Economy of Agriculture,’ which long formed a 
text-book to the fanners in Scotland. Born at Coulthart, 
Jan. 16, 1659, he married Nov. 15, 1698, Jean, daughter and 
heiress of Win. Gordon of Sorbic, Ksq. lie died Nov. 10, 1717. 

His only son, James Coulthart, of Coulthart and Largmore, 
horn in 1702, purchased the estate of Knockhill, Ayrshire, 
in May, 1732, and died May 8, 1775. Ho had 3 sons; 1. 
William, his heir ; 2. Andrew, of Trostone, Kirkcudbright- 
shire; 3. John, born 18t.h April, 1743, in holy orders. 

The eldest son, William Coulthart, of Coulthart and Larg- 
more, Ksq., horn in 1739, had 2 sons and 2 drs. Sons: 1. 
Alexander, born 21st June, 1769, died s. p. July 19, 1789 ; 2. 
William, his heir. Mr. Coulthart alienated the lands of Larg- 
more, in the stowartry of Kirkcudbright, and of Knockhill, 
Ayrshire, May 15, 1776, and took possession of the estate of 
Collyn, Dumf'ries-shiro, on June 4 the same year. This chief 
died Fob. 15, 1807. 

His only surviving son and successor, William Coulthart, of 
Coulthart and Collyn, Ksq., born March 21, 1774, married 3d 
Sept. 1801, Helon, 2d daughter of the late John Ross, Ksq. 
of Dalton, Dumfries-shire, a descendant of the Lords Ross 
of Halkhead, Renfrewshire, and a collateral relation of the 
Boyles, earls of Glasgow. Ho had one son, John Ross, his 
heir, and one daughter, Margaret, married in 1833, Janies 
Macguffie, Esq. of Crossmichael, Kirkcudbrightshire, issue, 6 
sons and 5 daughters. Mr. Coulthart died at Pasture-house, 
co. Cumberland, 7th Oct. 1817. 

The present chief of the name and representative of the fa- 
mily is his only son, John Ross Coulthart, of Coulthart and 
Collyn, and Croft-house, Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancashire, Ksq., 
banker, born June 24, 1807 ; educated at the grammar school 
of Buittle, in thestewartry cf Kirkcudbright; entered the Na- 
tional Bank of Scotland’s offico, Castle-Douglas, in 1828 ; the 
Yorkshire District Bank’s branch at Halifax, in 1834 ; and the 
Ashton, Stalybridge, Hyde, and Glossop Bank, Ashton-under- 
Lyne, as general manager, in 1836. In 1838, he published 
an 8vo volume of Decimal Interest Tables, which have been 
found exceedingly valuable by bankers. Deputed in 1843 
by the' sanitary commissioners, to inquire into the condition 


of Ashton-under-Lyne, for fulness of information, lucidness of 
arrnngement, and accuracy of description, his report was spe- 
cially commended both in the house of lords and house of com- 
mons. Ho is a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, Scotland, ot 
the Royal Society of Literature, London, one of her Majesty’s 
justices of the peace for Lancashire, and he served the office of 
mayor of the manor of Ashton-under-Lyne in 1866-7. In 
Michaelmas term 1862, he was called to the bar, by the Hon- 
ourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn, having completed a course 
of legal study, without any intention of practising as a 
barrister, but for the purpose of rendering himself more gen- 
erally useful as a banker and a magistrate. A portrait and n 
momoir of Mr. Coulthart appeared in the ‘ Bankers’ Maga 
nine’ for Jan. 1858. 

By intermarriages from time to time with heiresses, this very 
ancient family is entitled to bear for arms: Quarterly of eight. 
1. Ar. a fosse between 2 colts in chief, and one in base, courant, 
sa. for Coulthart of Coulthart. 2. Ar. a ehev. chequy, of three 
tracks, sa. and or, between three water-bougets, of the second, 
for Ross of Renfrew. 3. Sa. an inescutcheon, chequy, nr. 
and or, between three lions’ heads, erased, of the second, fol 
Macknyghte of Macknyghto. 4. Quarterly, ar. and sa., a 
cross parted per cross, ingrailed, counterchangcd, for Glondo- 
nyn of Glendonyn. 5. Ar. a bend cotised, potenttfe, sa,, 
charged with a tilting-spcar of the first, for Carmichael of 
Carsepherne. 6. Erin, a cliev. chequy, ar. and sa., between 
three bears’ heads, couped of the last, muzzled gu., within a 
bordure nebulise, of the third, for Forbes of Pitscottie. 7. 
Quarterly, first and fourth, az., a stag’s head cahossed, or; 
second and third, ar., three human legs, armed ppr., united 
in the centre at the upper part of tho thigh, triangularly 
flexed, garnished ami spurred, of the Hecond ; in Hurtout, an 
escutcheon erm., charged with a Htag’s head cabossed, sa., 
within a bordure, pellettdo, of the third, for Mackenzie of 
Craighall. 8. Erin, a fesse, sa., charged with a spear, ar., 
the point to the dexter side, between three hoars* heads erect 
and erased, of the second, for Gordon of Sorbic. Supporters. — 
On the dexter, a war-horse, ar., completely armed for tbs 
field, ppr., garnished, or; on tho sinister, a stag of the second, 
attired, and ducally gorged, of the third ; being a rebus on the 
name Coulthart. Crest. — A war horse’s head and neck, 
couped, ar., armed and bridled, ppr. garnished or. Motto.-— 
Virtule non verbis, in allusion to the horses in the arms. 

The above account of the Coultharts of Coulthart has been 
chiefly compiled from the family muniments, and hud space 
permitted, a number of the Latin charters referred to would 
have been inserted, and also an engraving given of an ancient 
seal appended to a charter granted by Roger de Coulthart, 
knight, to Robert de Agnew, assigning certain lands in Gal- 
loway, A. w. 1443. 

Ckaioik.— A dditional to the notices of families of this 
surname given at vol. i. p, 694. 

In Orkney there was a family of Craigie from au early 
period. The first of whom any notice has been found is 
James of Craigy, dominus de Hupe, who married a daughter 
of Henry Sinclair, earl of Orkney. He is supposed to havo 
accompanied that noble to Orkney, when he received an in- 
vestiture of the earldom from the king of Denmark, in 1379, 
and was probably a son of John de Craigie and Margaret de 
Monfode, mentioned in the account of the Craigies in vol. first. 
Of that marriage, besides u daughter, there were at least 2 sons. 
Of date 1367-8, there is a safe conduct granted by Edward III. 
to various Scottish men, and among these is John de Craigy, 
armigero de Scot. H e was one of the barons present at the coro- 
ation of Robert II. at Scone, March 27, 1371. In the 2d year ot 
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that reign there is h charter in his favour of the lands of 
Kyledeleth, and a grant by the same king to his beloved and 
faithful John de Craigy pro fideli servicio nobis impetuo tt 
impendendo , of 40 merks sterling yearly to him and his heirs 
from us and our heirs to be heritably secured, &c. This John 
de Craigy had an only daughter, Margaret, domina de Craigie , 
heiress of Craigie and Braidwood, who married Sir John 
Stewart, ancestor of the Stewarts of Craigiehall, as men- 
tioned at vol. i. p. 694. 

The family of Craigie soon acquired property and great in- 
fluence in Orkney, many of the name filling the important 
office of Law-man in that county. The Craigies of Burgh in 
Rousay were the principal family of the name till the begin- 
ning of the 17th century, when it ended in co-heiresses. The 
representation devolved on the Craigies of Gausay and Pab- 
dale, and, on their failure in an heiress, on the Craigies of 
Saviskail in Rousay, the last of whom married a sister of 
Balfour of Trenabie, grandfather of David Balfour, Esq. of 
Balfour and Trenabie. 

The ancient family of Craigie of Kilgraston, in I he parish 
of Dumbarnie, Perthshire, were descended, according to fa- 
mily tradition, from James of Craigy above named, and had 
emigrated from Orkney at an early period. Several members 
of the family have held important legal appointments. Law- 
rence Craigie of Kilgraston, eldest son of Lawrence Craigie of 
Kilgraston, by his wife, Katherine Colville, daughter of Hon. 
William Colville, brother of Robert, Lord Colville of Ochil- 
tree, admitted advocate in 1712, was made a baron of exche- 
quer in 1747. He married Ami, daughter of Drummond of 
Megginch, Perthshire. His eldest son, John Craigie of Kil- 
graston, advocate, married his cousin, Anne, daughter of 
President Craigie, and had several children. 

His eldest son, Lawrence Craigie of Kilgraston, was called 
to the bar in 1773. He sold Kilgraston in 1784, and died in 
1818. 

The 2d son, Robert Craigie, (mentioned vol. i. p. 691,) 
became a lord of session in 1811, under the title of Lord 
Craigie. He died, unmarried, in 1834. 

The third son, John Craigie, Esq., was, for several years, 
cominissary-generai of Lower Canada. He married Susan 
Coffin, widow of Janies Grant, Esq., and had a numerous 
family. Their eldest son, John Craigie, Esq., advocate, sher- 
iff-substitute of Roxburghshire, is the representative of the 
Craigies of Kilgraston. 

Their 2d son, Rear-admiral Robert Craigie, born in 1800, 
entered the royal navy as a volunteer at eleven years of age, 
and after serving on the coast of Africa, the West Indies, the 
Cape of Good Hope, the South American and the East India 
stations, and participating in the capture of the United States 
sloop-of-war Syren by H.M.S. Medway in 1814, the cutting 
out of a Sardinian brig by the boats of the Naiad, from under 
the fire of the batteries of Bona, and, in company with H.M.S. 
Cumeleon, in the capture of an Algerine brig in 1824, and 
various other services, was promoted to the runk of lieutenant 
in January 1823, and to that of commander in September 
1828. 

After obtaining his commander rank, Captain Craigie de- 
voted the next three years to study in the Royal Naval col- 
lege and at the university of Edinburgh, and the addition 
which he made at this period to his general and scientific in- 
formation, proved of great service to him in the performance 
of the various civil as well as strictly professional duties that 
afterwards devolved upon him. 

In December 1835 he was appointed to the command of 
H.M.S. Scout, for service on the coast of Africa, and on two 


occasions during his service on that station, he had charge, for 
periods of 9 and 11 months respectively, of the squadron on | 
the West coast. In March 1837, his duties as senior officer ! 
called him into the river Bonny, for the purpose of supporting j 
British mercantile interests; and, under circumstances of a i 
very critical character, he rendered services which met with the 
“entire approbation” of the commander-in-chief, the admi- ! 
ralty, and the foreign office.' In the year 1838, Captain Craigie I 
again ascended the Bonny, with the ratification by H.M. 
government of a treaty which, on his previous visit, he had ! 
effected between himself, as the representative of Great Bri- ! 
tain, and King Peppel, the chief of that kingdom. Total j 
abolition of slave exportation, whiqh previously had amounted ! 
to 20,000 slaves annually, was one of the results of this im- j 
portant treaty,— a fact which was prominently alluded to by ' 

Lord Brougham, when presenting in 1860, to the House of i 

Peers, a petition from the Anti-Slavery society, in favour of j 
King Peppel. j j 

On his arrival in England, ho was rewarded with a post- j 
commission, dated Nov. 7, 1839. From 1847 to 1852, he ! 
was employed in directing the Relief operations in Shetland, 
acting during the first two years as resident inspector, and 
during the last two as inspector- general. In 1849 the very 
import ant co-operative arrangement, for the construction of t he i 

great lines of roads in Shetland was placed under his charge. 

In the minutes of the committee of management of the Edin- 
burgh section of the Central Board for the relief of Highland 
destitution, it is stated that “ till the end of 1850 he had the 
advantage of the presence of Captain Webb, R.E., as govern- 
ment officer, under whom a staff of sappers and miners was 
placed. During the last year Captain Webb was withdrawn, 
and Captain Craigie most handsomely undertook his arduous 
duties, iu addition to his no less responsible and difficult 
position. The committee are satisfied that all who have had 
an opportunity of judging of the character of Capt. Craigie’s 
services will agree with them in thinking that his local ad- 
ministration of Shetland has been most successful and bene- 
ficial to the inhabitants, ami that tins result is mainly to be 
attributed to the ability, good feeling, admirable judgment, 
and sound discretion which Captain Craigie bus shown in tho 
execution of his arduous and delicate duties.” In Decem- 
ber 1853, Captain Craigie received directions to enrol and 
organize the 5th division of the Royal naval coast volunteers i 

in Scotland, numbering 1,500 men. His name, while thus j 

employed, was borne on the books of the Fisgard. Jn this 
service he was completely successful, and he received tho 
thanks of tho admiralty for his exertions. In Nov. 1854 he 
was nominated superintendent of the packet establishment at 
Southampton; and in Feb. 1855, during the heat of the war 
in the Crimea, he received the new and important appoint- 
ment of chairman of the transport board, the arduous duties 
of which office he performed with the greatest advantage to 
the country. On the dissolution of tho board, consequent on ! 
the termination of hostilities, he was appointed, Nov. 13, 

1856, superintendent of the Royal William victualling yard 
and Royal naval hospital at Plymouth, where he remained 
until Feb. 24, 1858, when, not having qualified for the active 
list— on account of his employment in the civil service, in 
which, at the instance of three first lords of the admiralty, 
be had reluctantly sacrificed his fair prospects us a naval I 
officer, to the exigencies of the public requirements — ho was \ 

placed on the list of reserved rear-admirals. He married, j 

April 28, 1842, Charlotte, 2d daughter of Charles Grant, 1 

Esq., and niece of the Right Hon. Sir William Grant, master j 

of the rolls, with issue 

Lawrence Craigie, son of Baron Craigie foresaid, was 
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writer to the signet, and about the middle of last century 
purchased the estate of Dumbarnie from his relatives the 
Halkett Craigies, afterwards mentioned. About 1780 lie 
sold Dumbarnie to his cousin, David Crnigie, 3d son of Presi- 
dent Cruigie (see next article). By his marriage with Miss 
Duncan of Lundie, sister of tho 1st Viscount Duncan of Cam- 
perdown, lie had a large family. His son, Major Thomas 
Craigie, was at the capture of Seringaputam ; and among his 
grandsons are, Colonel John Craigie, formerly military secre- 
tary in Bengal, and Major-general Peter Edmonstono Craigie, 
who at one time held an important command in India. 

The Craigies of Glendoick, in the Carso of Cowrie, descend 
from Robert Craigie, a younger brother of Baron Craigie ot 
Kilgraston, above-mentioned. Born in 1085, lie was admit- 
ted advocate in 1710, and after a successful career at the bar, 
which enabled him to purchase the estate of Glendoick in 
1726, bo was appointed lord advocate of Scotland in 1742. 
He held that important office during the eventful period of 
the rebellion, 1745-6, and in 1754 lie was raised to the bench 
as lord president of the court of session. He died in 1760. 
A collection of interesting letters relating to the “rising” 
in 1745, is preserved in the library at Glendoick, and there 
is an excellent portrait of him by Allan Ramsay, painted in 
174 1. By his marriage with Barbara, daughter and heiress 
of Charles Stewart of Curie, a younger son of Stewart of Ur- 
rard, lie had, with 3 daughters, 4 sons. 1. Charles Craigie 
of Glendoick, who died unmarried. 2. John Craigie of 
Glendoick, who was succeeded by his son, Laurence Craigie, 
Esq., present proprietor, whose 2d son, Capt. A. Craigie, R.K., 
was killed before Sebastopol. 3. David Craigie, Esq. of 
Dumbarnie, whose grandson, Robert George Craigie, K.N., in 
command of H.M.S. Ringdove, made post captain lor gallant 
conduct in China, died at Yokohama, Japan, Sept. 15, 1862, 
of cholera, and whose great-granddaughter is in possesion of 
Dumbarnie. 4. Robert, died unmarried. Daughters: l.Anne, 
married her cousin. John Craigie of Kilgraston. 2. Cecilia, 
wife of Colonel Douglas of Strathendry, Fifesliire. 3. Isa- 
bella, died unmarried. 

Coeval with the Craigies of Kilgraston were the Craigies 
of Dumbarnie, in the parish of that name, and besides owing 
their common origin to the family of Craigie in Orkney, they 
Were intimately connected by frequent intermarriages. 

James Craigie, younger of Dumbarnie, was one of the com- 
missioners to parliament lor Perthshire from 1698 to 1701. 
His brother, John Craigie, professor of philosophy in the uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, was proprietor of the lands of Hall- 
hill, &a, Fifeshiro, and, under the provisions of a contract of 
mutual entail, succeeded to the estate of Dumbarnie. 

His son, John Craigie of Dumbarnie, one of the lords of 
justiciary in Scotland, married Susan, daughter of Sir John 
Inglis of Crarnond, by Lady Susan Hamilton, daughter of the 
4th earl of Haddington, and was succeeded in his estates by 
his eldest daughter, Anne, who married Charles Halkett, Esq., 
colonel in the Dutch service and governor of Nauinur. By 
deeds of settlement her husband and his successors were 
obliged to assume the name and arms of Craigie in addition 
to those of Halkett. This family is represented by Charles 
Halkett Craigie Inglis, Esq. of Crarnond. 

Crooks, a surname peculiarly Scottish. A gentleman of 
this name, a native of Scotland, Mr. Ramsay Crooks, latterly 
president of the American Fur Company, New York city, 
formed one of the celebrated expedition to the north-west 
coast of North America, in the years 1811, 1812, 1813, and 


1814, conducted under the auspices of Mr. John Jacob Astor 
an enterprising merchant of New York, and of which Mr. 
Washington Irving has given an account in his Astoria. 
He had previously been a trader with the Indians of the 
south, and had business relations with Mr. Astor. Fuller 
and more correct details are contained in a work by M. Ga- 
briolle Francliere of Montreal, one of those employed by Mr. 
Astor in founding his colony, a translation of which was 
published at New York in 1854. In it the name of Mr. 
Ramsay Crooks, as one of the most active of tho adventurers, 
finds honourable mention. After enduring all sorts of fa- 
tigue, dangers, and hair -breadth escapes, he, as well us 
Messrs. R. M'Lelland and Robert Stuart, who were also en- 
gaged in the expedition, finally reached St. Louis and New 
York. Mr. Crooks was dead- previous to Nov. 20, 1860. His 
son, also named Ramsay Crooks, was long a merchant of high 
standing in New York. For some details relative to the expe- 
dition above referred to, see life of Donald Mackenzie, post. 


1 ) 


Davidson, the name ot a minor clan, a branch of the clan 
' Clmttan ; in Gaelic, Chinn Dhaibliidh or Chinn Dhai , pro- 
nounced Chin Chili; badge, the red whortleberry. The an- 
cestor of the dan Davidson is said to have been David Dim, 
fourth son of tho famous Muriach, parson of Kingussie, from 
whose elder descendants sprang the chieftains of the clan 
Chattan. The dan Dhai were settled at lnvernahavon, in 
Badenocli, and are supposed by some writers to liavo been 
the dan Kay who took part in the combat, on tho North 
Inch of Perth, in presence of Robert ML, in 1396. The cir- 
cmnstances which led to their deadly feud with the Mac- 
Phersons, and to that memorable dan combat, are detailed 
under the head Macthkkson. (See p. GO of this volume.) 
After that fatal and sanguinary fight, in which only one of 
the dan Dhai escaped, the chief of the Davidsons, with part 
of his tribe, went northwards and settled in tho county of 
Cromarty, on a property called Davidston. About the middle 
of the 18th century that property was sold, and the estate of 
Tullocli, in Ross-shire, purchased from the Baynes in 1753. 
.Davidson of Tullocli, the chief of the clui, is hereditary 
keeper of the royal castle of Dingwall. 

DENNISTOUN, James, of Dennistoun, an 
accomplished writer on art, was born in Dumbar- 
tonshire in 1803. He was the representative of 
one of the oldest families of Scotland, an account 
of which has been already given in this work. 
(Sec vol. ii. pp. 30 and 31.) He was educated at 
the university of Glasgow, and studied for the bar 
at Edinburgh, lie passed advocate iu 1824, but 
being in possession of a sufficient fortune, he soon 
abandoned the legal profession, and devoted his 
whole attention to literature, in connexion chiefly 
with the fine arts. lie was a member of the 
Bannatyne, Maitland, and other clubs, formed foi 
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collecting materials for, and adding to and illus- 
trating, our literature. For the Bannatyne Club 
he edited, in 1830, Moyse’s 4 Affairs of Scotland,’ 
from 1577 to 1603 ; in 1834, a Chartularv ; a re- 
print of the Lomond Expedition, with some short 
reflections on the Perth Manifesto, 1715. In 1840 
he edited for the Maitland Club, the Coltness Col- 
lection, 1608 ; and in 1842, the Ranking of the 
Nobility for the Maitland Club Miscellany. He 
also contributed many interesting papers on sub- 
jects connected with art to most of the leading 
periodicals, particularly to the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews. To the former lie furnished 
a masterly analysis of the ‘ Report by the Com- 
mission on the National Gallery.’ His most im- 
portant work, 4 The Memoirs of the* Dukes of Ur- 
bino,’ which appeared in 1851, is of great value, 
as illustrating the state of Italy during the 15th 
and 16th centuries, the portion devoted to the arts 
of the period being particularly interesting, flis 
4 Memoirs of Sir Robert Strange’ appeared in 1855. 
Connected by marriage with a descendant of 
Strange, he was in possession of all the family 
documents, and was well qualified to do justice to 
the first line engraver of his day. 

Mr. Dcnnistoun died at Edinburgh, February 
13th, 1855. 

Dknoon, a surname, assumed from tho lands and barony 
of Dunoon in Argyleshire. In Douglas’ Baronage of Scot- 
land, page 456, there is an account of the ancient family of 
Denoon of Cadboll in Koss-sbirc, an estate now (1862) be- 
longing to Mr. ACneas Macleod. 

Sir Arthur de Denune flourished in the reign of King Al- 
exander the Third, by whom ho was knighted. In a charter 
of James lord-high-steward of Scotland, dated in 1294, con- 
firming the donations of the predecessors of Sir Arthur de 
Denoon to the monastery of Paisley, tho witnesses are Ro- 
bert, bishop of Glasgow, John, the brother of the lord-high- 
steward, Sir Arthur de Denoon, Sir Nicholas Campbell, and 
Sir Reginald Crawford, knights, and William de Shaw and 
Alexander de Norrnanvillc, esquires. Sir Arthur and Sir 
Guy de Denune, supposed to be his brother, were among the 
Scots barons who swore fealty to Edward I. of England in 
1296. {Pry nm's Coll. vol. iii. pp. G55, 658.) 

From these two personages most of the Denoons in Scot- 
land were descended, and their posterity were free barons in 
different counties of that kingdom some centuries ago. 

In 1334, Colin Cumpbell of Lochow, the ancestor of the 
dukes of Argyle, was made hereditary governor of the castle 
of Dunoon, nnd had the grant of certain lands for the sup- 
port of his dignity. Duncan Campbell, ono of his posterity, 
having had some feuds with his neighbours, also vassals of 
Argyle, plundered their possessions and stole their cattle. 
For these depredations the earl of Argyle put him on his 
trial, though his kinsman, and he was condemned to be 


drowned in the Clyde. Duncan, however, escaped, and with 
bis brother, Donald, fled to the north, where he settled. 
His mother having been a daughter of the family of Denunq 
he assumed that surname, which was also adopted by his 
posterity, though they retained the armorial bearings of the 
Campbells, their paternal ancestors. 

Duncan’s brother, Donald, also assumed the surname of 
Denune, and became abbot of Fearn in Ross-shire. In 1534 
lie bestowed upon his nephew, Andrew Denune, the son of 
his brothor Duncan, the lands and barony of Cadboll. 

A lady of this family, Mariamne Denune, married Sir 
John Hope, the seventh baronet of Kinross and Craighall, 
governor of Bermuda, in the reign of George the Second, and 
one of the oldest lieutenant-generals in the army at the time 
of his death in 1766. 

In the 17th century, Norman Denune, the representative 
of the Demines of Cadboll, married Catherine, third daugh- 
ter of Sir Hector Munro, first baronet of Foulis, she being 
then the widow of William Munro of Teanaird. Sir Hector, 
his father-in-law, died in 1635. 

Contemporary with Andrew Denune, the first of Cadboll, 
was Sir David Denoon, proprietor of the lands of Pittogarty, 

I I’itnollie, Balnacouth, &c., in the counties of Rosb and Inver- 
ness. Charters dated in 1538 and 1540. 

In the Old Statistical Account of Scotland a singular and 
remarkable tradition concerning the ancient castle of Cadboll 
is stated, that though it was inhabited for ages, yet never 
any person died in it. Many of those who lived in the castle 
wished to be brought out of it, as they longed for death, espe- 
cially Lady Mary, who resided there about tho end of the 
17th century, in the time of the Demmes. Being long ill, 
and anxious for death, she desired to be carried out of her 
castle, which at last was accordingly done, and no sooner 
was she out than she expired. The only remains of the an- 
cient castle of Cadboll arc two or three vaults. 

DICK, Thomas, LL.D., author of ‘The Chris- 
tian Philosopher,’ and other works devoted to the 
literature of religion and science, wa3 born in the 
Hilltown of Dundee, 24t,h November 1774. He 
was the son of Mungo Dick, a linen manufacturer 
there, and a member of the Secession church. He 
was taught his letters at home, chiefly by his mo- 
ther, and could read the New Testament before 
he went to any school. He first had his attention 
drawn, and the whole after-bent of his mind di- 
rected to astronomical studies, and the investiga- 
tion of the arcana of nature, by the following cir- 
cumstance : About nine o’clock in the evening of 
the 18tli of August, 1783, a meteor appeared in 
the heavens, which at the period created an extra- 
ordinary amount of wonder and alarm among all 
who saw it. At that very time, Thomas Dick, then 
a boy of nine years of age, was in his father’s gar- 
den with a female servant, who was folding lineti. 
On the first flash of the meteor, the girl looking 
towards the north whence it came, exclaimed, 
“ Yon have never seen lightning before. See I 
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ij there’s lightning.” Overcome by the remarkable to the perusal of books upon theological criticism, 
j; phenomenon, they both fell to the ground, and it In November 1797, ho was appointed teacher 
|! was some time before the y could recover them- of the school at Dubbieside, near Levcn in Fife. 

selves. From that clay, anxious to penetrate the Thence he removed to a school at the Path of 
t mysteries of astronomy and meteorology, he ca- Condie, Perthshire. While in the latter place, he I 
ji gcrly inquired for all books that treated of such began to contribute to various publications, essays j 
| difficult and abstruse subjects, preferring them to on the subjects most congenial to his mind and 
every other. studies. In November 1800, lie was invited to 

Iiis father intended him for his own business, resume his situation as teacher in the Edinburgh 
and accoidingly set him to the loom. In conse- Orphan’s Hospital, and in the following year lie 
!; quence, he received but a limited education. A was licensed to preach in the Secession church, 
j severe attack of small-pox, followed by measles, He officiated for several years as a probationer of 
| greatly weakened his constitution, and, with his that church in different parts of Scotland, but at 
j desire to pursue mental investigations, gave him a last, at the earnest invitation of the Rev. J. Ja- 
I decided distaste to any mere mechanical employ- micson and his session, he became teacher of a 
| ment. In his 13th year lie was enabled, by sav- school in connexion with the Secession church at 
ing his pocket money, to purchase a small work Methvcn. In that place lie instituted classes for 
on astronomy, entitled ‘ Martin’s Gentlemen’s and teaching the sciences, established a people’s libra- 
Ladies’ Philosophy,’ and it became his constant ry, and founded what may be termed the first 
study, even while plying the shuttle. Mechanic’s Institute in Great Britain, having in 

To enable him to have an accurate knowledge the London Monthly Magazine proposed thecsta- 
of the planets described in the book, he contrived blishment of these institutions six years before 
a machine for grinding a series of lenses of differ- the foundation of any one of them in the kingdom, 
cut foci, for simple and compound microscopes ; After being ten years settled in Methvcn, ho 
and, purchasing from the old women in the neigh- removed to an educational establishment at Perth, 
bourhood of his father’s house, all their spectacle where he remained for ten years more. It was 
glasses for which they had no use, by the help of while residing in the 44 Fair City,” that he wrote 
pasteboard tubes, he constructed for himself tele- his 4 Christian Philosopher,’ published in 1827, 
scopes, and began to make observations on the which speedily ran through several editions, eacli 
heavenly bodies. Iiis parents thought his pur- of large impression, and at the time of his death 
suits very foolish, and frequently expressed their was in its clevenlh. The success of this work iu- 
belicf that lie would never make his bread by gaz- dneed him, in the 53d year of his age, to, resign 
ing at the stars. His mother, in particular, com- his position as a teacher, and to retire to Droughty 
pared him to “ the folk o’ whilk the prophet Ferry, near Dundee, where, on the high grounds 
speaks, wha weary themselves in the fire for very overlooking the Tay, he had built a cottage, in 
vanity.” They had the wisdom, however, to al- which he spent the remainder of his days. The 
low the youth to follow his own inclination, and little plot of ground around his dwelling was a j 
at the age of sixteen he became assistant teacher barren, irregular spot, where nothing would grow, 
in one of the schools at Dundee. With the view' until eight thousand wheelbarrow loads of soil had 
of going to college, he now began the study of been laid upon its surface by the learned philoso- 
Latin. plier himself. A room on the top of his house, 

In 1794, being then twenty, he became a stu- with openings to the four cardinal points, was fit- 
dent in the university of Edinburgh, supporting ted up as an observatory, and in this was placed 
himself by private teaching. In the spring of his philosophical instruments, which weie both 
1795 he was appointed teacher to the Orphan’s valuable and numerous. 

Hospital, Edinburgh, and in that situation he con- His taking up his abode in such an elevated 
tinued for two years, devoting himself, in his position excited, at the time, the wonderment of 
leisure hours, to the study of the scriptures, and the country people around who looked with awe 
' m. 2 Y 
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upon his observatory, and speculated greatly on 
his reasons for dwelling so much above them. 
The only motive that they finally could fix upon 
to their own satisfaction was, that he wished to 
be 44 near the stars.” From that period, until a 
few years of his death, when the chill of age and 
the ravages of disease stayed his energies, his pen 
was constantly employed in preparing those nu- 
merous works in which, under different forms and 
by various methods, he not only, as an American 
divine lias said, ‘ brought down philosophy from 
heaven to earth, but raised it from earth to heaven.’ 

In 1828 appeared his ‘ Philosophy of a Future 
State,’ which also proved a successful work. At 
the time of his death it had gone through five 
editions. In America his popularity was as great, 
if not greater than in this country, and the Senatus 
Academicus of Union College, Schenectady, state 
of New York, voluntarily and unanimously con- 
ferred on him the degree of doctor of laws, the 
diploma being sent to him, without expense, 
through the medium of the Ilev. Dr. Sprague of 
Albany. 

In 1837 Dr. Dick visited London, where he 
published his 4 Celestial Scenery.’ He availed 
himself of that opportunity to go over to France 
by way of Boulogne, visiting Versailles, and other 
celebrated places in that country. In Paris he 
inspected the observatories and colleges, as he did 
afterwards, on his return, those of Cambridge. 

In the spring of 1849 he was reduced to the 
verge of the grave by a severe illness, from the 
effects of which lie never altogether recovered. In 
November of the same year he was subjected to a 
severe surgical operation on his breast, from which 
a large tumour was extracted. Through careless 
arrangements with his publishers he did not al- 
ways receive that reward for his writings which 
was commensurate with their merits and popu- 
larity, and in his old age he was deprived, from 
the narrowness of his circumstances, of many com- 
forts, and forced to live with the most rigid econo- 
my. Towards the ‘end of 1849, an appeal was 
made, through the press, on his behalf, and a 
number of gentlemen in Dundee, Inverness, and 
other places, subscribed a small fund, from which 
between £20 and £30 a-year were afterwards paid 
him, and at the time of his death about £70 re- 


mained in hand. In a letter, written by Dr. Dick 
at the time, the following information was given 
about some of his works: — “My writings,” he 
says, “have not produced so much pecuniary 
compensation as some have supposed, notwith- 
standing they have had a pretty extensive sale in 
this country, and much more so in America. For 
the entire copyright of the ‘ Christian Philosopher,’ 
which has passed through more than ten large 
editions, I received only £120 ; while the pub- 
lisher must have realized at least about £2,000 on 
this volume alone, and I have no claim to any 
further compensation. For the copyright of the 
4 Philosophy of a Future State,’ which has gone 
through four -or five editions, I received only £80, j 
and a few copies. For the 4 Practical Astronomer,’ \ 
I received fifty guineas, and so of the rest, some ! 
larger and some smaller sums.” 

An effort had been made in 1 846, when Lord j 
John Russell was first lord of the treasury, to pro- j 
cure a pension for Dr. Dick, which did not suc- 
ceed. The memorial presented to his lordship was ! 
drawn up by P. II. Thoms, Esq., afterwards pro- \ 
vost of Dundee, and was subscribed by Lord Dun- j 

can, Lord Kinnaird, G. Duncan, Esq., M.P. for ] 

Dundee, and about half-a-dozen other official per- j 

sons in that neighbourhood. Another memorial ! 

was subsequently laid before Lord John, backed j 

by lion. Fox Maule (eleventh earl of Dalhousic), 
and Mr. afterwards Sir Francis Peto, M.P. In 
1847 the application was renewed, and this timo 
it was successful, £50 per annum having been 
then awarded to him. After his death it was 
continued to his widow. Dr. Livingstone, the j 1 
celebrated traveller and missionary in Africa, in i 

his interesting narrative, speaks very gratefully of j 

Dick’s 4 Philosophy of Religion,’ and 4 Philosophy 
of a Future State,’ which he read in his youth, ! 
when a factory boy in Glasgow. j 

Dr. Dick died July 29, 1857, at the age of 83. j 
His principal works are: j 

The Christian Philosopher, 2 vols. 1827. 10th edition, 

1856. 

The Philosophy of Religion ; or an Illustration, of the Mo- 
ral Laws of the Universe. Several editions. 

The Philosophy of a Future State. 1828. 

Tho Improvement of Society by the diffusion of Know- 
ledge; or an Illustration of the Advantages which would 
result from a general dissemination of rational and scientific 
knowledge among all ranks ; with engravings. 
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! The Mental Illumination and Moral Improvement of Man- 
kind ; or an Inquiry into the means by which a general dif- 
i fusion of knowledge may be promoted; with engravings. 

This work illustrates, among other topics, an outline of moral 
! i and intellectual education. 

1 1 Christian Beneficence contrasted with Covetousness, illus- 
! trating the means by which the world may be regenerated. 

I Celestial Scenery ; or the Wonders of the Planetary Sys- 
tem displayed, illustrating the perfections of Deity and a 
ji plurality of worlds. London, 1837. 
j, The Sidereal Heavens, and other subjects connected with 
i Astronomy, as illustrative of the character of the Deity and 
I of an infinity of worlds. London, 1840, 12ino. 4th edition, 

| London, 1850, 12mo. 

j The Practical Astronomer, comprising illustrations of Light 
■ and Colours — a practical description of all kinds of Tele- 
i scopes — the use of the Equatorial, Transit, Circular, and 
other Astronomical Instruments — a particular account of the 
Earl of Rosse’s large Telescopes— and other topics connected 
with Astronomy. 100 cuts, 570 pages. London, 1845, 12mo. 

The Solar System, adapted to beginners. 

The Atmosphere, and Atmospherical Phenomena, with 
cuts, 192 pages. 

Besides a variety of communications in literary, philoso- 
phical, and theological journals, which would occupy two 
moderate-sized volumes; mid two or three lectures, pub- 
lished separately. Most of his works have gono through 
several editions. 


K 

Edmondston. — A branch of the Edinondston family, set- 
tled in Shetland, trace their descent from one Andrew Ed- 
mondston, a Protestant clergyman, who, in 1560, fleeing from 
persecution, took refuge there. He had one son, John, who 
was a minister in Mid Yell, but, having resisted, on behalf of 
his parishioners, some oppression of a family of the name of 
Niven, he was summarily turned out of house and living, and 
fled with his son, Jasper, to Holland. Another son, Andrew 
Edmondston, remained in Shetland, and acquired properly in 
Yell and elsewhere, by marriage with a Shetland lady, of the 
name of Hendrickson. He had two sons, Laurence and Gilbert. 
The latter went to Holland. The former became laird of Has- 
cussay, and had 3 sons, 1. Charle s, who had 1 son, Laurence, 
died young. 2. William, a surgeon in Leith, who left 2 daugh- 
ters. 3. Arthur, who bought from his eldest brother part of the 
Hascussay property, and continued the family, having married I 
a daughter of Sir Andrew Mitchell. His only son, Arthur, 
married, 1st, Martha Sinclair, and 2dly, Mary Sinclair, cou- 
sins, and had by both, 6 sons and 3 daughters. The sons 
were, Laurence, William, Arthur, Thomas, Gilbert, and 
James. William, Arthur, and Thomas, died abroad. Gil- 
bert emigrated. James, a merchant in Lerwick, died un- 
married. 

Laurence, the eldest of these, a surgeon in Lerwick, 
continued the family. He married in 1775, Mary, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Sanderson, Esq. of Bnness in Unst, 
the most northerly of the Shetland islands, and had, with 
three daughters, five sons. 1. Arthur/ author of 1 A View of 
the Zetland Islands,’ published in 1800, and quoted by Sir 
Walter Scott in ‘ The Pirate.’ He died at Lerwick, unmar- 
ried, in 1841. 2. Thomas, who, by his maternal grandfa- 
ther's will, succeeded to Buness, and. died in Nov. 1858, 


unmarried. 3. Henry, a surgeon in Newcastle-on-Tyne, au- 
thor of a work on Cowpox, and many valuable contributions 
to medical science in periodicals of the day. He died, un- 
nmrried, in 1831. 4. Charles, merchant in Charleston, South 
Carolina, to which place he emigrated about 1800. He died in 
1861. 5. Laurence, M.D., a medical practitioner in Unst, 
and a well-known naturalist, particularly in the department 
of ornithology, to which science he has niado valuable addi- 
tions. lie married in 1824, Eliza MacBrair, granddaughter 
of Dr. David Johnston, CO years minister of North Leith, and 
founder of the Blind Asylum, Edinburgh, a memoir of whom 
is given in vol. ii. page 579. Dr. Laurence Edmondston has 
a surviving family of 3 sons and 4 daughters. The eldest 
son, Thomas, published, in 1813, a ‘ Flora of tbe Shetland 
Islauds.’ In 1845, he was elected to the botanical chair 
in the Andursonian university, Glasgow, hut resigned pre- 
vious to delivering his introductory lecture, having been 
appointed chief naturalist of H.M.S. Herald, on her voy- 
age round the world. He died, by a lamentable accident, 
on the coast of Peru, before ho had completed his twen- 
tieth year. The Rev. Biot Edmondston, another son, born 
in 1827, was ordained in 1858 assistant and successor to 
the Rev. Dr. Gray, minister of the parish of Kincardine in 
Monteith. Mary Sanderson Edinondston, the eldest daugh- 
ter, was married in 1860 to Andrew James Symington, 
author of * The Beautiful in Nature, Art, and Life,’ ‘ Pen and 
Pencil Sketches of Faroe and Iceland,’ * Harebell Chimes,’ 
&o. She contributes both prose and verse to periodicals. 
Mrs. Edinondston published, in 1857, a small volume of 
4 Sketches and Tales of the Shetland Isles.’ Buness, the 
family seat, in Unst, stands near the head of Balta Sound. 
It was here the French philosophers Biot and Kater, in 
1817-18, conducted their experiments tor determining in so 
high a latitude, the variation in the length of the seconds 
pendulum. 


P 

FERRIER, Susan Edmonstone, a gifted 
novelist, the youngest daughter of James Ferrier, 
Esq., one of the principal clerks of the court of 
session, was born at Edinburgh in 1782. In 1818 . 
she published her first attempt at fiction, being j 
4 Marriage,’ a novel in three volumes. This work 
at once became popular, and in 1824, she greatly 
enhanced her reputation by the publication of 
4 Inheritance,’ another novel, also in three volumes. 
The latter was followed in 1831 by 4 Destiny, or 
the Chiefs Daughter,’ connected with Highland 
scenery and Highland manners, a more ambitious 
but equally successful effort, also in three volumes. 
These works, by their own intrinsic merits, took a 
high place among the standard fictions of the day. 

Somewhat masculine in her mode of treatment, 
the principal characteristic of her stylo is a piquant 
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humour, and a naive appreciation of the ludicrous. 
Skilful and vigorous in depicting individual char- 
acter, she was not less fait liful in describing nation- 
al manners and peculiarities, and she is referred 
to by Sir Walter Scott, at the conclusion of the 
‘Talcs of my Landlord,’ as his ‘sister shadow,’ 
the author of the very lively work entitled ‘ Mar- 
riage,’ one of the labourers capable of gathering 
in the large harvest of Scottish character and fic- 
tion. With the family of the author of Waverley 
she was very intimate, and she is mentioned in 
the most kindly and complimentary terms, in Sir 
Walter’s diary, published in Lockhart’s Life of 
Scott. In describing the melancholy situation of 
his father-in-law, the year before his death, Mr. 
Lockhart introduces Miss Ferrier in a very ami- 
able light : “ To assist them (the family of Scott) 
in amusing him in the hours which he spent out of 
his study, and especially that he might be tempted 
to make those hours more frequent, his daughters 
had invited his friend the authoress of ‘ Marriage’ 
to come out to Abbotsford; and her coming was 
serviceable ; for she knew and loved him well, and 
she had seen enough of affliction akin to his to be 
well skilled in dealing with it. She could not be 
an hour in his company without observing what 
tilled his children with more sorrow than all the 
rest of the case. He would begin a story as gaily 
as ever, and go on, in spite of the hesitation in his 
speech, and tell it with highly picturesque effect, 
but, before he reached the point, it would seem as 
if some internal spring had given way ; he paused, 
and gazed round him with the blank anxiety of 
look that a blind man has when he has dropped 
his staff. Unthinking friends sometimes pained 
him sadly by giving him the catch -word abruptly. 

1 noticed the delicacy of Miss Ferrier on such 
occasions. Iler sight was bad, and she took care 
not to use her glasses when he was speaking ; and 
she affected to be also troubled with deafness, and 
would say, k Well, I am gettiug as dull as a post; 

I have not heard a word since you said so and so,’ 
being sure to mention a circumstance behind that 
at which lie had really halted, lie then took up 
the thread with his habitual smile of courtesy, as 
if forgetting his case entirely in the consideration 
of the lady’s infirmity.” 

In her later years Miss Ferrier lived in com- 


parative retirement, gracing a circle which valued 
her virtues as a friend, as the literary world ad- 
mired her accomplishments as a novelist. She 
died in November 1854. 

FoitBKS Leitii, of Whitehaugh, the name of an Aberdeen- 
shire family, a brief account of which is given at vol. ii. page i 

230, descended from Sir John Forbes, 3d Bon of Sir John i 

Forhes of that ilk, appointed in the fifth year of Robert III. | 

justiciary of Aberdeen, and coroner of the county. Sir John. 1 
the son, was ancestor of the houses of Tolquhon, Foreran, ! 
VVatterton, Cullodcn, &c. From an elder brother, Sir William j 

| Forbes, came the house of Pitsligo, and from a younger, !; 

Alexander, descended the house of Brux. The branches of j | 

the house of Forhes, thus founded, became very extensive, j j 

and acquired numerous possessions. The house of Brux is i j 

now extinct, and the estates passed to the fumily of Lord ;j 

Forbes. The other branches still continue. i 

The descendants of the 3d son, Sir John Forbes, held a 
great part of the lands now the property of the earl of A her- j i 

deen. Their chief seat was at Tolquhon. Sir John married l | 

Marjorie, daughter of Henry Preston, thane of Formartin, and | j 
thereby became thane of Formartin and laird of Tolquhon. j 
The instrument by which she made over the property, failing 
heirs of her body, to her husband, is dated July 6, 1420. 1 

They had 3 sons, 1. Sir John Forbes of Tolquhon, 2. Duncan j j 
Forbes of Ardgeighton, 3. David Forbes, called David Foddan. i ! 

Sir Joint Forbes of Tolquhon, the eldest son, had 3 sons, 1. j | 
Alexander, 2. David Forbes of Essie, 3. Henry Forbes of Logie. : i 
Alexander Forbes c-f Tolquhon, the eldest son, in August j ! 
M M, granted a charter to Patrick, son and heir of Patrick 1 j 
Leith of llarthill. He married Jane, daughter of Hav of Dal- 
getty, and had an only son, Malcolm Forbes of Tolquhon, who j i 
succeeded before H87. The latter married Margaret, daughter J 
of Lord Forbes, ami granddaughter of the first earl marischal, ! , 

and a descendant, by the mother’s side, of Robert II. Tliev 
bad 3 sons, 1. William Forbes of Tolquhon, erroneously styled j , 
Sir William by Douglas, 2. Thomas Forbos, 3. James Forbes, ! ' 
also a daughter, who married Alexander Chien of A mage. ij 

William Forbes of Tolquhon was twice married, 1st, to a jj 
daughter of Leith of Barnes, by whom he had 2 sons and 
several daughters, and, 2dly, to Isabel, daughter of the 5th j 
earl of Errol. By the latter lie had a son and a daughter. i 

The eldest, son, John Forbes, predeceased bis father, with- ; 

out succession, and, in 1536, the estate was made over to the j 
2d son, Alexander, who had married Elison Anderson, daugh- 
ter of the lord provost of Edinburgh. They had two sons, 
William Forbes of Tolquhon, and John Forbes of Boindlcy, 
ancestor of the Forbeses of Culloden, and two daughters. | 
Alexander fell at Pinkie, Sept. 10, 1547. ! 

William Forbes of Tolquhon, the elder son, married a 
daughter of George Gordon of Lesmoir, and had 4 sons and a 
daughter. William was made a burgess of Aberdeen, Oct. 

27, 1578. In 1581, he received permission, under the privy j 
seal, on account of a disease of the eyes under which he was 
labouring, to cat flesh in Lent, and to remain at home from I 

all king’s raids, &c., sending a friend with his men. The j 

greater part of the castle of Tolquhon, now in ruins, was j 
built by this laird. ! j 

William Forbes of Tolquhon, his eldest son, married Janet, 1 j 
daughter of Sir George Ogilvie of Dunlugas, grandfather of 
George, first Lord Banff, and had 5 sons and 4 daughters. 

Mary, or Janet, the youngest, married Sir John Gordon of 
Haddo, and was mother of George, firet earl of Aberdeen. 

He died before 1641 and also his eldest son, Alexander, for 
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Walter, the 2d son. is, in Whitsunday of that rear, designated 
of Tolquhoun. 

Walter Forbes of Tolquhon, married, before 1626, Jean 
Forbes, sister of Alexander, first Lord l'itsligo, and had four 
sons and a daughter. In a letter, dated June 14, 1651, said 
to be in the handwriting of Charles II., the king forbids 
fluntly to make any levy on Tolquhon, or to make the laird 
turn out., because he is past sixty, and his son, Alexander, is 
already out, and commanding a regiment of foot as colonel. 
He died in 1661. 

His eldest son, Sir Alexander Forbes of Tolquhon, married 
in 1649 Dame Bathia Murray, daughter of the laird of Black- 
barony, and relict of Sir William Forbes of Craigievar. They 
bad no children. Ho is mentioned at vol. ii. p. 230, as one 
of the three colonels lor Aberdeenshire in the Scottish army 
of Charles II. The latter part of his life he passed at Tol- 
quhon, and, notwithstanding the fatigues of bis youth, readied 
a great age. He died in 1701. 

As Sir Alexander had no lawful issue, the estate passed to 
his nephew, William Forbes, son of Thomas Forbes of Achry, 
advocate in Edinburgh, by his wife, Lady Henrietta Erskine, 
daughter of James, Lord Anehterhouse, 2d earl of Buchan, of 
the Erskine family. Thomas died in 1701. 

His son, William Forbes of Tolquhon, was served heir in 
1704. The same year, his mother, Lady Henrietta, married 
Alexander Abercroinby, and they applied to the court of ses- 
sion for an aliment for her from the estate of Tolquhon. In 
1706, he married Anne, daughter and heiress of John Leith 
of Whiteliaugh, and his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of William, 
11 tli Lord Forbes, issue, 2 sons, 1. William Forbes, vicar of 
; Thnrnbury, 2. John Forbes Leith of Whiteliaugh, and a daugh- 
ter, Henrietta. He did not enjoy Tolquhon estate long. In 
the last years of Sir Alexander’s life, it had been overbur- 
dened, it is said, by designing persons, the laird being in his 
dotage. The .same individuals now procured its sale, by 
I order of the court of session. In Nov. 1716, it was purchased 
bv Lieutenant-colonel Francis Farquhar, from whom it passed 
to William, earl of Aberdeen. Tolquhon, thinking himself 
aggrieved by the manner in which the decision was obtained, 
refused to quit the house, arid on Sept. 5, 1718, it was at- 
tacked by a body of military, and himself wounded and taken 
prisoner. He afterwards left the country, but returned in 
January 1728, and lived with his family in London. He died 
April 5, the same year, and was buried in Westminster abbey. 

William Forbes, bis elder son, studied at Oxford, for the 
Church of England. In June 1736, he was presented by his 
college to the curacy of Binsay, in the suburbs of Oxford. In 
1748, hfe was translated to the vicarage of Thombury, Glnu- 
cesterahire, where lie died in Sept. 1761, without issue. 

John Forbes Leith of Whiteliaugh became, by his brother's 
death, the representative of the family of Tolquhon. 

By the marriage contract betwixt William Forbes of T«I- 
quhon and Anne Leith, it was. provided that the 2d son of 
that marriage, or, failing him, the next younger, and so on, 
should be heir (to his mother) of the estate of Whiteliaugh, 
in the parish of Tullynessle, on condition that lie should 
assume the surname of Leith, and the arms of Whiteliaugh. 
In 1719, John Leith of Whitehaugh made a disposition in 
favour of his only daughter, Anne Leith, Mrs. Forbes of Tol- 
quhon, who was afterwards designated Lady Tolquhon and 
j Whitehaugh. Ke died before June 1722, when John Forbes 
j Leith appears to have been a minor. Anne Leith, his mo- 
I ther, died Nov. 11, 1738, and was buried in Westminster 
abbey. In 1739, John Forbes Leith received a charter of his 
lands under the great seal. “ He had received,” says the 
New Statistical Account of Scotland (vol. xii. p. 447), “ a uni- 


versity education at Oxford, and resided chiefly in England, 
until about the year 1735, when he came to reside upon his 
property.- A mansion house nearly iu ruins, and a tenantry, 
not only ignorant of the improved inodes of agriculture, but 
wedded to old practices, must have been considerable discour- 
agements to an Oxonian, and a gentleman accustomed to the 
comforts of a more advanced state of civilization ; but in place 
of flying from, he determined to remove them, and lived to 
enjoy the fruits of his resolution in a comfortable mansion, 
with suitable garden, a well-improved personal farm, several 
bundl ed acres of thriving wood, mid an increased and increas- 
ing rent-roll. His son and successor more than followed up 
the cxamplo which had been set him. Ho took under his 
own management a large portion of the estate, which had 
beon before a number of unproductive possessions, and con- 
verted it into one beautiful farm of regular fields, tastefully 
laid out, and fenced with hedgerows, and the whole sur- 
rounded with thriving wood. His attention was particularly 
directed to the improvement of the breeds of cattle, which, in 
his time, were in that quarter of a very inferior description ; 
and at a very considerable expense lie brought from a dis- 
tance, and was the. means of introducing amongst his ten- 
antry, and throughout the district, animals of a much better 
kind. It may be mentioned that a considerable portion of 
the estate of Whitehaugh at one time belonged to t he Knights 
Templars. One field of the farm is called Temple Close, and 
another St. John’s Close. Although the Templars, we be- 
lieve, had but one settlement in .Scotland, viz., tbe hospital 
of St. Germains in Lothian, they enjoyed the funds of several 
churches and houses iu various parts of the country.” He 
died at Edinburgh, Sept. 26, 1781. Ho had married Joan, 
eldest daughter of Theodore Morrison of Bogny, and had 3 
sons, l. William Forbes Leith of Whiteliaugh, born iu 1749. 
2. Theodore Forbes Leith of Whitehaugh, horn iu 1751. 3. 
John Loitli, who died, of fever, at an early age. 

William Forbes Leith of Whitehaugh, the eldest, son, was 
educated at King’s college, Aberdeen, atul afterwards studied 
civil law. He died iu the spring of 1806, unmarried. 

He was succeeded by Lis brother, Dr. Theodore Forbes 
Leith of Whitehaugh. After receiving a university educa- 
tion, with his brother, he was put under the care of J)i\ Gro- 
gorv of Aberdeen, to study medicine, and in 1765 lie became 
the pupil of Dr. Cullen of Edinburgh. He studied at tho 
university there, and obtained the degree of M.I). in 1768. 
After having visited France, lie settled in Greenwich as a 
medical practitioner. Ho wus a man of great personal strength 
and courage, and several stories are told, highly honourable 
of him, of his exploits when attacked by highwaymen, iu ms 
journeys between Greenwich ami Loudon. After succeeding 
to the estate, he settled at Whitehaugh, and died, in August 
1819, of lockjaw, following upon a fracture of tbe collar- 
bone, occasioned by an accidental upsetting of his carriage. 
He had married Marie d’Arboine, a French lady of ancient 
family, and by her had 3 sons and 3 daughters. 

The eldest son, Theodore Forbes Leith, born in 1777, died 
young. 

The 2d son, James John Forbes Leith, succeeded his fa- 
ther in Whitehaugh. In 1798 he went out to India, and 
joined the Company’s service in the rank of lieutenant. With 
the exception of a short visit to Britain in 1814-15, he con 
tinued in active service till 1826, when lie retired, with the 
rank of lieut.-col., having been present at the taking of Digit, 
and all the other actions in which his regiment was engaged. 
On Nov. 28, 1827, he married Williairiina Helen, only child 
of Licut.-col. James Stewart, 42d Highlanders, arid Wil- 
liamina Kerr, his wife. Col. Stewart was the younger Bon of 
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Charles Stewart, Esq. of Shambelljr, in the stcwartry of Kirk- 
cudbright, and a descendant of one of the branches of tho 
royal house of Stewart. The genealogical tree of the family, 
in possession of William Stewart, Esq. of Shamhelly, exhibits 
its connexion with Robert the Bruce, in a direct line. In 
addition to family honours of such a rank, Colonel Stewart 
acquired others of no common extent, personal to himself. 
During about thirty years of active military service in Ame- 
rica, Holland, Spain, and Egypt, under Sir Ralph Abercrom- 
bie, Lord Moira, and General Sir John Moore, lie was present 
at the battles of Brandywine and Monmouth, the taking of 
Philadelphia, the siege of Charlestown, the reduction of St. 
Lucia, the storming of St. Vincent’s, the attempt on Cadiz, 
tho reduction of Minorca, the action at Aboukir, March 8, 
1800, the surrender of Cairo, the siege of Alexandria, and 
numerous smaller actions; and was repeatedly severely 
wounded. Colonel and Mrs. Forbes Leith had 5 sons and 3 
daughters, viz., 1. James, born at Edinburgh, Dec. 10, 1828, 
married, without issue. 2. Williamina Stewart, born at 
Whitehaugh, Oct. 11, 1830. 3. Helen Maria, born at White- 
haugh, Deo. 1, 1831, married in Nov. 1851, K. Hepburn, 
Esq._ of Riccarton, issue, a daughter. 4. Rev. William, M.A., 
born April 9, 1833, educated at Worcester college, Oxford, a 
clergyman of the Church of England. 6. Thomas Augustus, 
born Aug. 25, 1834. 6. Henry Stewart, bom March 2, 1830. 
7. Adelaide Isabella, born Nov. 7, 1837. 8. Charles Ed- 

ward, born Oct. 18, 1839, ensign 45tli regiment. 

FORREST, Robert, an ingenious self-taught 
sculptor, born at Carluke, Lanarkshire, in 1790, 
was bred a stone-mason in the quarries of Clydes- 
dale. His first, public work was the statue of Sir 
William Wallace, which, in 1817, was placed in 
the steeple of the parish church at Lanark. II is 
next work was the colossal figure, fourteen feet 
high, of the first Viscount Melville, which, in 1821, 
was placed on the elegant pillar, a copy of Tra- 
jan’s column at Rome, in the centre of St. Andrew 
Square, Edinburgh. The height of the column is 
136 feet, the diameter at the base, 12 feet. Mr. 
Forrest was also the sculptor of the well-known 
statue of John Knox in the Necropolis of Glasgow. 

In 1832, Mr. Forrest opened a public exhibition 
of statuary on the Caltou Hill, Edinburgh, with 
four equestrian statues, under the patronage of the 
Royal Association of Contributors to the National 
Monument of Scotland. In progress of time the 
gallery was extended to about thirty groups, all 
executed by the iudefatigable sculptor himself, 
and the statuary soon took its place as one of the 
most popular exhibitions in the Scottish metropo- 
lis. Ilis figures all display remarkable boldness 
of attitude, great accuracy of proportion, and mi- 
nute attention to detail. Several of the finest of 
them are strikingly original in design, as well as 
k show great skill in execution. In 1843, a statue 


by him, of the then recently deceased Mr. Fer- j 
guson of Raith, was erected a£ Haddington, con- j 
sidered one of tho best of his works. Mr. Forrest j 
died at Edinburgh, Dec. 29, 1852, in his fi3d year I 


G 

GARDNER, George, an eminent botanist, 
was born, in May 1810, at Ardentinny, .Argyle- 
shirc, on tho west side of Loch Long, where his j 
father, a native of Aberdeen, was gardener to the 
earl of Dunmore. In 1816, his father removed to j 
Ardrossan, Ayrshire, having been appointed gar- 
dener there to the earl of Eglinton. He received 
the rudiments of his education at the parish school 
of that place, and he was afterwards placed at the 
grammar school of Glasgow, lqs parents having 
gone to reside in that city in 1822. After study- 
ing for the medical profession in the Andersonian 
university and the university of Glasgow, he ob- j 
tainod his diploma as surgeon from the faculty of j 
physicians and surgeons of that city. He had 
early shown a decided taste for the science of bo- 
tany, and having discovered, in one of his botan- 
izing rambles in Stirlingshire, the rare Nuphar 
minima or pulirna , growing ill the lake at Mug- j 
dock castle, lie was introduced to Sir William | 
Jackson Hooker, then the distinguished professor ! 
of botany in the university of Glasgow, whose 
botanical classes he subsequently attended. 

In 1836 Mr. Gardner published a work enti 
tied ‘ Musci Britaunici, or Pocket Herbarium of 
British Mosses,’ arranged and named according to 
Hooker’s ‘British Flora.’ This work was very 
favourably received, and a copy of it having 
reached the duke of Bedford, he became a liberal 
patron, aud subscribed fifty pounds, to defray the 
expense of Mr. Gardner’s proceeding to North 
Brazil, to explore the botanical riches of that lux- 
uriant portion of South America. In the summer 
of 1836, he sailed from Liverpool, and arrived at 
Rio de Janeiro in J uly. He immediately began 
his explorations, and in the course of his investi- 
gations he reached as far north as the province of 
Goyaz, making frequent excursions to the Organ 
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mountains. He returned through the interior of 
Brazil to Rio, where, in July 1841, he embarked 
for England. In his absence, several of his pa- 
pers and letters were inserted by Sir William J. 
Hooker, in the ‘ Journal of Botany.’ 

In 1842, he was elected professor of botany in 
the Andersonian university, Glasgow, but did not 
retain the appointment. In 1843, through the 
influence of Sir William J. Hooker, who had pre- 
viously become curator of the Royal Gardens at 
Kew, he was appointed by the colonial govern- 
ment superintendent of the Botanical Gardens at 
Ceylon. On his arrival, he made extensive pre- 
parations for the completion of a flora of that is- 
land, and at his death he left large collections to- 
wards a completo ‘Flora Zeylonica.’ During his 
botanical excursions in the island, he discovered, 
within a few miles of Kornegall, the Upas tree, the 
celebrated poison-tree, which was long believed 
to grow nowhere else than in Java. In 1840, he 
published his ‘Travels in the Interior of Brazil, 
principally through the Northern Provinces and 
the Gold Districts during the years 1836—41.’ 
London, 562 pages, 8vo. 

While on a visit to Lord Torrington, the gover- 
nor of Ceylon, at Ncuria Elba Rest-House, the 
sanitarium of Bic island, he was suddenly at- 
tacked by apoplexy, and died in a few hours, 11th 
March 1849, in his 39th year. Amongst his nu- 
merous manuscripts he left one ready for tho 
press, designed as an olementary work, on the 
botany of India, 

GEDDES, Andrew, an eminent artist, the son 
of Mr. David Gcddes, auditor of excise, was born 
at Edinburgh, about 1789. A small but valuable 
collection of pictures and prints, in the possession 
of his father, is believed to have stimulated in his 
mind, at an early age, that ardent love of art for 
which he was in after life so greatly distinguished. 
Ho was educated at the old High School of his 
native city, and used to speak of the time he was 
compelled to devote to Greek and Latin as so 
much time lost. It was, however, his father’s 
wish that he should be a scholar, and he always 
yielded implicit obedience to the parental will. 
Although his inclination for the profession of a 
painter was not encouraged, he devoted all his 
spare time to tho study of art, rising at four 


o’clock in the morning in summer, for the purpose 
of drawing and painting, his studio being an attL 
adjoining his bedroom. 

Even at this time he was a collector of prints, 
and constantly attended the print sales of Mr. 
William Martin, bookseller and auctioneer in Ed- 
inburgh. This personago was a character in his 
way. He had been bred a shoemaker, but like 
the celebrated Lackington of London, became a 
bookseller, and held a regular auction-mart of 
prints and old books. He knew the general ex- 
tent of the funds of young Geddes, and when a lot 
of prints was generally going for ninepence or ten- 
pence, he would encourage him by such words as 
“Noo, my bonny wee man— noo’s your time,” 
and, on the contrary, would give him a most sig- 
nificant shake of the head when he saw him look- 
ing wistfully after a lot that seemed likely to bring 
a higher sum, as if sharing in his disappointment. 

When very young, Mr. Geddes met with a 
friend in the well-known John Clerk, advocate, 
afterwards a judge of the court of session, under 
the title of Lord Eldin. This gentleman gener- 
ously allowed him admission to his splendid col 
lection of paintings and drawings by the old mas- 
ters, and even lent him the most valuable of his 
drawings. At the exhibition his copies of these 
were so successfully done as to pass for the origi- 
nals, greatly to the sat isfaction of Mr. Clerk and 
the young artist, and even of his father, who had 
other objects in view for him. 

From the High School, young Geddes was re- 
moved to the university of Edinburgh, but before, 
the expiration of the usual term of study, he was 
placed by his father in his own office, in which 
arrangement he acquiesced without a murmur. 
Five years afterwards his father died. On be- 
coming his own master, by the advice of Mr. 
Clerk and others of his friends, he resigned his 
appointment in the excise, proceeded to London, 
and entered as a student at the Royal Academy. 
The first person beside whom he took his seat 
there was his countryman Wilkie, and between 
him and that great painter an intimacy arose 
which ended only with the death of the latter. 
Among his contemporaries at the academy were 
also John Jackson and the ill-fated Haydon. 

After a few years of diligent study, he returned 
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to Edinburgh in 1810, when Mr. Clerk, his earli- 
est patron and friend, entertaining the highest 
opinion of his taste, employed him to purchase for 
his collection various works of art. He soon be- 
gan to exercise his profession, and was much em- 
ployed in painting full-length, life-sized portraits, 
and others of smaller dimensions. Mr. Archibald 
Constable, the celebrated publisher, prevailed 
upon Mr. Martin, his old friend, the print auc- 
tioneer, to sit for an hour to him for his portrait; 
but the sketch was never finished, as he could 
not be induced to sit a second time. Although 
rough, it was esteemed a capital likeness, and at 
the sale of Mr. Constable’s effects it was pur- 
chased by a friend of Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Geddes remained in Edinburgh till 1814, J 
visiting London every year, when he attended the 
sales of works of art, and made purchases for 
himself and others on commission. During his 
residence in Edinburgh, he had commenced etch- 
ing, but none of his works in this department of 
art were ever published. 

At the peace in 1814, accompanied by Mr. 
John Burnet, the eminent engraver, lie visited 
Baris, with the view of seeing the many magnifi- 
cent objects of art with which the conquests of 
the great Napoleon and his generals had enriched 
the French capital. Having copied some of the 
paintings at the Louvre, they extended their tour 
to Flanders, through which country they returned 
to London. 

Among the most characteristic works of Mr. 
Geddes at this period is a small full-length por- 
trait of Wilkie, in the possession of the carl of 
Camperdown, engraved in mezzotinto by Ward ; 
a portrait of Henry Mackenzie, * the Man of Feel- 
ing,’ a small lull-iength, engraved by Rhodes ; a 
portrait of Dr. Chalmers, life size, engraved by 
Ward, and one of a Mr. Oswald, engraved by 
Hodgctts. 

The discovery of the Regalia of Scotland in the 
castle of Edinburgh, in February 1818, was com- 
memorated by Mr ; Geddes in an historical com- 
position, which embodied portraits of many of the 
most distinguished men of Edinburgh at the time, 
and among them one of Sir Walter Scott. 

In 1827, Mr. Geddes married. Among his 
works at this period was his portrait of Frederick, 


duke of York, pronounced by his brother, George ; 
IV., to be the best likeness ever painted of that 
prince, who died that year. 

In 1828, Mr. Geddes made a tour in Italy, and 
remained some time in Rome. The summer of 
1829 he passed at Subiaco, where he painted on 
the spot the landscape which was afterwards hung 
on the walls of the Royal Academy at London, 
lie returned home by Germany and France, and 
arrived in London in January 1831. The follow- ■ 
ing year he was admitted a member of the acade- |i 
my. Uis power in the highest walk of art is !! 
evinced in his altar-piece in the church of St. 
James, Garliok Hill., and his picture of ‘ Christ ! 
and the Woman of Samaria.’ J 

Mr. Geddes died of consumption, May 5, 1844. 

The materials for this memoir have mainly been 
supplied from the ‘ Art- Union’ for Sept. 1844. 

Gordon ok Fyvik.— This Aberdeenshire family are de- ! 
scended from the Hon. Alexander Gordon, a lord of session 
under the title of Lord Itockville, 3d son of William, 2d earl 
of Aberdeen, by Lady Anne Gordon, daughter of Alexander, ! 
2d duke of Gordon (see vol. ii. p. 328). He was born about j 
1730, admitted advocate August 7, 1750, appointed steward 1 
depute of the stewartry of Kirkcudbright in 1764, raised to 
the bench on the death of David Dalrymplc, Lord Westhall, ; 
and took his seat as Lord Rockville, July 1, 1781, his title 
being assumed from an estate which he had purchased in 
Haddingtonshire. “He adorned the bench," says Douglas, I 

(Pwriif/e, vol. i. p. 22.) “ by the dignified manliness of his ! 

appearance and polished urbanity of his manners." He died | i 
at Edinburgh, March 13, 1702. He married, in .Inly 1760, 1 

Anne, daughter of William Duff, Esq. of Orombie, advocate, | 
and widow of William, earl of Dumfries and Stair ; issue, 4 
sons and 4 daughters. 

His eldest son, Charles Gordon, Esq. of Fyvic Castle, born : j 
in 1770, married in 1806, Elisabeth, widow of William Clut- ! 
ton, Esq., and died February 18, 1851. He had three sons: j 
1. William Cosmo, who succeeded him. 2. Alexander Hen- j 
ry, born in 1813. 3. Charles William, born March 19, 1817, 

M.I*. for Berwick. 

William Cosmo Gordon, Esq. of Fyvie Castle, the eldest 
son, born May 17, 1810, married June 9, 1848, Mary Grace, 
third daughter of Sir Robert Abercromby, baronet, of Birk- 
enbog. Mr. Gordon was formerly a captain in the artillery 
East India Company’s service, Madras, hut retired; a ma- 
gistrate for the counties of Aberdeen and Kincardine. On 
May 21, 1862, he was appointed lieutenant-colonel of Artil- 
lery Volunteers, Aberdeenshire. 


Irvine, Earl of, a title, conferred, in 1642, on the Hon. j 

John Campbell, only son of the 7th earl of Argyle, (see vol. ! 

, . , 1 



JOHNSTONE, 

i. page 555,) by his 2d wife. Anne, daughter of Sir William 
Cornwallis. When very young he was created a peer of Scot- 
land by the title of Baron Kintyre, to himself and his heirs 
male and assigns, by royal charter, dated February 12, 1(126. 
He entered the military servieo of Louis XI 11. of France, 
and iti the wars of that monarch with Spain, he had the 
command of a regiment. On his return to Scotland, he was 
created by Charles I. earl of Irvine and Baron Lundie, by 
patent, dated at York, March 28, 1612, to him and the heirs 
male of his body. Ho died in France before the Restoration, 
without issue, whereby his titles of earl of Irvine and Baron 
Lundie became extinct 


J 

JOHNSTONE, Mrs. Christian Irobkl, one 
of the most esteemed of modern female novelists, 
was bom in Fifcshire in 1781. Very early in life 
Blie married a Mr. M‘Leish, whom she was com- 
pelled to divorce. About 1812 she married, a 
Be con d time, Mr. John Johnstone, then school- 
master at Dunfermline. They afterwards re- 
moved to Inverness, where Mr. Johnstone pur- 
chased the Inverness Courier, of which lie be- 
came editor. The assistance of his wife aided 
materially in jiving to that paper a character 
and a tone not often attained by a provincial 
journal, although afterwards ably maintained by 
a succeeding editor, Mr. Robert Carrnthers. 
While at Inverness, Mrs. Johnstone wrote ‘ Clan 
Albyn, a National Talc,’ published at Edinburgh 
anonymously in 1815. 

The Inverness Courier being sold, Mr. John- 
stone and his wife removed to Edinburgh, where 
Mr. Blackwood, publisher, engaged Mrs. John- 
stone to write another novel. The novel referred 
to, 4 Elizabeth Dc Bruce,’ was published in 1827 in 
3 vols. post 8vo. It was decidedly successful, al- 
though not to the extent Mr. Blackwood expected. 
He had printed 2,000 copies, the usual impression 
of a three-volumed novel being 500. Some 1,200 
or 1,400 were sold readily, at the regular price. 

The copyright of the Edinburgh Weekly Chro- 
nicle was bought by Mr. Blackwood and Mr. 
Johnstone, the latter of whom had opened a 
printing-office in Janies’ Square. Of that news- 
paper Mr. and Mrs. Johns tout} were the editors. 


Mrs. CHRISTIAN ISOBEL. 

Under them the principles of the paper were 
much too liberal for their co - proprietor, who 
belonged to the old Tory party, and the con- 
nexion did not long continue. The Chronicle 
was subsequently sold by the Johnstones, on their 
undertaking other projects. Amongst these was 
the publication of ‘The Schoolmaster,’ a three- 
halfpenny weekly journal, conducted and almost 
wholly written by Mrs. Johnstone. This was one 
of the first of the cheap periodical papers publish- 
ed in Edinburgh, and at the outset was tolerably 
successful ; but being really too good, grave, and 
instructive for the price, readers of cheap publics- | 
tions not being then so numerous as they after- 
wards became, it began to decline, when it as- 
sumed a monthly form as ‘.Johnstone’s Magazine,’ 
published at cighlpcnce. That periodical, de- 
voted almost entirely to literary and social sub- 
jects, to the exclusion of purely political matters, 
was, soon after, incorporated with ‘Tnit’s Maga- j 
zinc,’ which had previously become a shilling, in- 
stead of a half-crown, monthly. This was in 1834. 

Mrs. Johnstone bad been a writer for that 
magazine from its commencement, and a consulting 
friend of Mr. Tait. She now formed a permanent 
connexion with it, and although not, strictly 
speaking, the editor, she had entire charge of the 
literary department, and was a large and regular 
contributor. She was to Tnit what Professor 
Wilson was to Blackwood ; the ostensible always, 
and, indeed, the real editors being the respective 
publishers. 

The polities of ‘Tail’s Magazine’ were of the ex- 
treme liberal school, and as it was conducted 
with much ability and fearlessness, it rose at 
once into a large circulation. For its success in 
the shilling form, it was mainly indebted to its 
elaborate and .often eloquent reviews of books, > 
for a long period almost exclusively written by 
Mrs. Johnstone. 

‘The Edinburgh Tales,’ conducted by Mrs. 
Johnstone, consisted principally of her admir- 
able tales in the ‘Schoolmaster,’ ‘Johnstone’s 
Magazine,’ and ‘Tait’s Magazine,’ with new tales 
by the best writers, chiefly female authors. The 
proprietors were Mr. Tait and Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall, London. The work was issued in week- 
ly numbers at three halfpence, and in monthly 
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parts, and afterwards in volumes. By the end of 
the third volume all Mrs. Johnstone’s tales had 
appeared in it, and the work came to its natural 
conclusion. The sale of the early numbers, which 
| more particularly contained Mrs. Johnstone’s sto- 
ries, was very large ; above 30,000 copies. In the 
collected form the work had also a considerable sale. 

In 1846, when Mr. Tait retired from business, 
Tait’s Magazine was sold, after which period 
Mrs. Johnstone ceased to write. She was 
the authoress of another work of fiction, be- 
sides those mentioned, which was very popular, 
namely, ‘ Nights of the Round Table,’ a sort of 
punning title, Edinburgh, 1832, 8vo. This was 
considered by herself the most attractive of 
her works of fiction. The most popular of her 
works was one on a very practical subject : ‘ The 
Cook and Housewife’s Manual : a Practical Sys- 
tem of Modern Domestic Cookery and Family 
Management. By Mrs. Margaret Dodds, of the 
Clcikum Inn, St. Ronans.’ Meg Dodds’ direc- 
tions in cookery had acquired great influence in 
w'ell-regulatcd kitchens before it became known 
that Mrs. Johnstone was the authoress. This 
work was originally written at Inverness, chiefly, 
like her Clan Albyn, to keep the Inverness Cou- 
rier press going. Its success was very great. It 
always yielded her a considerable and steady in- 
come, and is still in high favour. In 1 858 the work, 
published by Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh, had 
reached its tenth edition. 

The fame of Mrs. Johnstone will chiefly rest on 
her Tales and her Meg Dodds’ Cookery. As 
works of fiction her stories were not excelled by 
those of any of her contemporaries, and many and 
gifted were the talc writers of her day. Every 
one of her tales carries a grand moral, gently, but 
irresistibly enforced ; a power possessed only by a 
female writer of genius like hers. 

In private life Mrs. Johnstone bore about her 
as little as possible of the air of authorship, and is 
described as having been truly amiable and wor- 
thy in all relations. • Dc Quinccy speaks of her as 
“ our own Mrs. Johnstone, the Mrs. Jameson of 
Scotland,” and cites her along with “Joanna 
Buillie, Miss Mitford, and other women of admi- 
rable genius,” as an example of a woman “culti- 
vating the profession of authorship, with abso- 


lutely no sacrifice or loss of ferpinine dignity” 
“Mrs. Johnstone,” he continues, “has pursued 
the profession of literature, the noblest of profes- 
sions, and the only one open to both sexes alike, 
with even more assiduity (than these others) and 
as a daily occupation ; and, I have every reason 
to believe, witli as much benefit to her own hap- 
piness as to the instruction and amusement of her 
readers; for the petty cares of authorship are 
agreeable, and its serious cares are ennobling.” 

Mrs. Johnstone died at Edinburgh 26th August 
1857. Tier husband survived her but a fow 
months. They were buried in the Grange ceme- 
tery, where an elegant obelisk was erected to 
their memory, bearing the following inscription : 
“Mrs. Christian Isobel Johnstone, Died 26 Au- 
gust 1857, aged 76. John Johnstone, Died 3 No- 
vember following, aged 78. A memorial of literary 
excellence and private worth. Erected 1858.” 

As a writer, Mrs. Johnstone’s style was re- 
markably clear and lucid, and she possessed a 
rich imagination, great powers of description, and 
diligent observation. Of an unassuming disposi- 
tion, she shrank from anything like publicity or 
conspicuousness. It was always with diffi- 
culty that her mingled modesty and pride, both 
conspicuous elements of her character, would 
allow her name to appear on her writings. In 
this, being a professional writer, she was undoubt- 
edly wrong, as her literary reputation, to some 
extent, suffered by her over-sensitive feelings in 
this respect. More knowing authors who live by 
their pen generally court every opportunity of 
having their names before the public and bringing 
the accumulated fame of all their previous works 
to bear upon their latest. A writer in Tait’s 
Magazine, in an obituary notice of her, says : 
“ Her manner of life was that of a perfect gentle- 
woman. Even the good she did was often con- 
cealed from those for whom it was done. Many 
persons came to occupy respectable positions in 
the world who were indebted exclusively 5 her 
plans, devised without solicitation, and untold 
when they were successful. Robert Nieoll, who 
has been called the second Burns of Scotland, was 
indebted to her kindness for the moans that ren- 
dered his genius known, and placed him forward 
on the road through life ; a road to be so short for 
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him, and, on. his return to Scotland in broken 
health, he became again, with his young wife, 
the guest of the same lady. While dying in her 
house ho revised, we believe, his last sad verses, 
* Death answers many prayers.’ ” 

Her works are : 

Clan Albyn, a National Tale. Edinburgh, 1815. Pub- 
lished anonymously. 

Elizabeth de Bruce. Edin. 1827, 3 vols. 

| The Schoolmaster. Edited by Mrs. Johnstone. 

The Edinburgh Tales. 3 vols. 3d edition. Edin. 1846. 

Lives and Voyages of Drake, Cavendish, and Dampier, 
including a History of the Buccaneers. Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library, No. 5. 1831. 

Nights of the Round Table. Edin. 1832, 8vo. 

The Cook and Housewife’s Manual. A Practical System 
of modern Domestic Cookery and Family Management. By 
Mrs. Margaret Dodds of the Cleikum Inn, St. Ronans. 10th 
edition. Edin. 1858. 

Diversions of Hollycot. A Book for children. 


L 

LANDS BOROUOH, Davii>, D.D., a poet and 
naturalist, was bom in 1782, in the parish of 
Dairy, in the north-east verge of Kirkcudbright- 
shire, celebrated, with the contiguous mountain 
districts, as the scene of not a few eventful occur- 
rences in the history of the persecuted Covenant- 
ers. This, too, was the district of the Gordons, 
knights of Lochinvar, afterwards viscounts of 
Kemnurc. He was educated, first, at the parish 
school, and subsequently at Dumfries academy, 
and studied at the university of Edinburgh for the 
ministry of the Established Church of Scotland. 
While a student, he was for some time a tutor in 
the family of Sir William Miller, a lord of session, 
under the title of Lord Glcnloe. This gentleman, 
whose seat of Barskiinming is in Ayrshire, while 
his estate of Glenlee, from which he took his title, 
is in Galloway, exerted his influence on his be- 
half, and, on being licensed to preach the gospel, 
Mr. Landsborough became assistant in the Old 
Church of Ayr. He was soon, however, present- 
ed to the parish of Stevenston, in the same coun- 
ty, and was ordained in 1811. 

Being one of what was called ‘ the evangelical’ 
party in the church, at the disruption in 1843, he 
relinquished his charge, and became minister of a 


congregation at Saltcoats in connection witli the 
Free church. 

Much of his time, when not occupied in the du- 
ties of the ministry, was devoted to the study of 
natural history, in the different departments of 
botany and conchology. In the latter years of 
his life the alga), or seaweeds, of the coasts of 
Ayrshire and Arran especially engaged his atten- 
tion. lie published several works which, at the 
time of their appearance, attracted some attention. 
Ilis first work was entitled ‘ Arran, a Poem in 6 
Cantos,’ Edinburgh, 1847, 16mo. In 1852 ap- 
peared from his pen, 1 Excursions to Arran, Ailsa 
Craig, and the two Cumbracs, with reference to 
the natural history of these islands,’ Edinburgh, 
8vo. He also, the same year, published a ‘ Pop- 
ular History of British Zoophytes and Coralline,' 
London, 8vo. He was, likewise, the author of a 
‘Popular History of British Seaweeds ;’ also, of a 
little volume of religious biography, entitled ‘ Ayr- 
shire Sketches.’ *To I)r. Harvey’s ‘ Phycologica 
Britannica’ he contributed various papers, and 
that geutleman marked his sense of their merits 
by naming an algae after him. Dr. Johnston, au- 
thor of ‘The History of British Zoophytes,’ in 
like manner gave his name to a zoophyte, and a 
shell also bears the name of Landsburgii. 

lie had the degree of doctor iu divinity from 
an American university. lie died, suddenly, of 
cholera, in September 1854. 

Lockhart of Clkuiiokn, an ancient family in the parish 
of Lanark. Allan Lockhart of Clcgliorn is a witness in the 
charters of James II. A charter was grunted by James IV., 
to Sir Stephen Lockhart of Cleghorn, of the lands of that 
name, qua print pertinuerunt ad predceestorts. His son, 
Allan, was father of Alexander Lockhart, who was infeft in 
the barony of Cleghorn and the lands of Crugfoot in 1533. 
Alexander’s son, Allan Lockhart, was seised in these lands in 
1582. From him descended Allan Lockhart, Esq. ot Cleghorn, 
whose only child, Marianne, married, in 1792, William Elliott, 
Esq., M.P. for Selkirkshire from 1806 to 1830, descended from 
a branch of tho family of Elliott of Stobbs in Roxburghshire. 
In consequence of this marriage lie assumed the surname of 
Elliott, and died in 1832. With 2 daughters he had 5 sons, 
1. John, 12th light dragoons, killed at Waterloo. 2. Allan, 
who succeeded. 3. Walter, East India Company’s servico, 
who died, wit hout issue, in 1850. *4. William, major, Madras 
native infantry, married Dora, daughter of George Clerk 
Craigie. Esq. of Durnbarnie, and died in India in 1855, leav- 
ing 3 sons and 2 daughters. 5. Gilbert, It.N., died in 1826. 

Allan Elliott Lockhart, Esq. of Cleghorn and Borthwick- 
brac, the 2d son, born in 1803, was educated in the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, and passed advocate in 1824. In 1846 he 
was elected M.P. for Selkirkshire; a magistrate and deputy- 
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I lieutenant lor the counties of Selkirk, Lanark, and Rox- 
burgh. He married, in 1830, Charlotte, 5th daughter of Sir 

j Robert Dundas of Beech wood, bart. ; issue, 5 sons and 6 
j daughters. His eldest son, William, captain 26tji regiment, 
! (Cameronians,) was born in 1833. 

! 

LOW, David, D.D. and LL.D., a distinguished 
prelate of the Scottish Episcopalian church, thp 
son of a t 'adcsinan, was born in Brechin, in No- 
vember 1768. He was educated in his native 
! town and at Marischal college, Aberdeen, and 
| during the college vacations he was employed as 
I tutor to the family of Mr. Carnegie of Balnamoon, 

| chief heritor of the parish of Menmuir, by whose 
! influence he was appointed parochial schoolmaster, 
j and was admitted by the presbytery to the office, 
j June 15, 1785. lie afterwards studied under 
: Bishop Gleig at Stirling, and, on his reeommeuda- 
jl tion, became tutor to the family of Mr. Patullo of 
j | Baihouffie, in the east of Fileshire, where he re- 
!| nmined about eighteen months. On December 5, 

I I 1787, lie was ordained a deacon, and appointed to 
| the charge of a small non-juring congregation at 
| Perth. After being fifteen months there, lie was, 

j j on Feb. 4, 1789, admitted to full orders, and, in 
| September of the same year, was settled as pastor 
of the Episcopal congregation at Pittcnwecm. 

| For nearly sixty-six years he fulfilled the duties 
j of the ministerial office in that town, officiating 
every third Sunday at Crail, till 1805, when St. 
.John’s chapel was built on the grounds of the 
priory at Pittcnwecm. On Nov.- 14, 181 9, he was 
consecrated bishop of the four united dioceses of 
Boss, Moray, Argylc, and the Isles, and in 1820, 
the degree of LL.D. was conferred on him by 
Marischal college, his alma mater . In 1847, he 
effected the disjunction of Argylc and the Isles 
from his episcopal charge, and their erection into 
a separate see, executing “a deed, by which pro- 
perty to the amount of £8,000 was conveyed to 
trustees for the new diocese, the annual income 
arising from which being appropriated for ever 
towards the support of the bishops of that see ; 
formally relinquishing, at the same time, to the 
new bishop, all the income hitherto received by 
himself as a member of the Episcopal college.” 
In 1848, ho received from two of the American 
colleges the honorary degree of doctor in divinity. 
The increasing infirmities of advancing age in- 
duced him, on Dec. 19, 1850, to resign his diocesan 


authority, and the Rev. Robert Eden, rector ol 
Lee in Essex, was consecrated, March 9, 1851, 
his successor as bishop of Ross and Moray. j 

Three of Bishop Low’s charges to his clergy j 

were published at their request, but otherwise he ! 

did not distinguish himself as an author. He i 

was no controversialist, and his theology was 
simply “ evangelic truth and apostolic order.” 

Bishop Low has been truly called “a bishop of 
a primitive type.” He was the last survivor of 
the Scottish Episcopal clergy, who, on principle, ! 
declined to pray for the reigning family, till the j 
death of Prince Charles Edward, in 1788, released j 
them from their allegiance to the house of Stuart. ' 

He lived and died in the old priory of Pittcnwecm, ! 

in a state of celibate simplicity, and out of an in- ! 

come never exceeding, including a small patri- 
mony, from £400 to £500 a-year, set apart fully 
two-thirds for objects connected with his church. 

While denying himself all but the barest neces- 
saries of life, and turning the envelopes of his cor- 
respondents to enclose his answers to them, he 
yet was enabled to devote £8,000 to the endow- 
ment of a bishopric, and gave nearly £3,000 more \ 
to other ecclesiastical objects. 

“ His appearance," says Lord Lindsay, in a graceful ohitu- ! 
ary notice, wfiieli appeared shortly after the bishop's death, 

“ was most sinking — thin, attenuated, but active — his eye * j 
sparkling with intelligence— his whole appearance that of a 1 

venerable French abba of the old regime. His mind was i ! 
eminently buoyant and youthful, and his memory was a fount ' I 
of the most interesting historical information, especially in i. 
connexion with the Jacobite and cavalier party, to which he 
belonged by early association and strong political and religious 
predilection. Born and bred in a district pre-eminently (at 
that time) devoted to the cause of the Stuarts, almost under ! 

the shadow of Edzell castle, the ancient stronghold of the j 

Lindsays in Forfarshire, and having lived much from time to j 

time, in his early years, in the Western Highlands, among 
the Stuarts of Ballachulisli and Appin, he had enjoyed a i 

familiar intercourse with the veterans of 1715 and 1715, and j 

detailed the minutest events and adventures of those times | 

with a freshness and a graphic force which afforded infinite 1 

delight to his younger auditors. Nor was his traditional ; 

knowledge limited to the last century— it extended to the i 

wars of Claverhouse ami Montrose, to Bothwell Brig, and to ; 

the (attempted) introduction of the service-book in 1637, and 
was of the most accurate description, the bishop being well- j 
nigh as familiar with the relationships, intermarriages, and ! 
sympathies of families who flourished 150 or 200 years ago ; 
as he was with those of his own parishioners. The most j J 

valuable of these traditions have been collected and embodied ! ; 

by Mr. Robert Chambers, in his Histories of the Rebellions j I 

in 1638-60, 1689,1715, and 1715. Of the bishop’s anec- ji i 

dotes of old Scottish manners — of which he possessed a most j j t 

abundant and curious store — few, it is to be feared, are pro- | j 
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served, although some were likewise taken down by Mr. 
Chambers, and published by him in a collection of Scottish 
anecdotes several years ago. But the above form the least 
of the late bishop’s claims to regret and remembrance. A 
most kind and noble heart gave a charm to his daily inter- 
course inexpressible by words, while the devotion of his 
every thought to the cause of religion and the special interests 
of the Episcopal church of Scotland, gave a consistent dig- 
nity, amounting to grandeur, to his whole life and conversa- 
tion.” 

He died January 26, 1855, in his 88th year. 
Among his other public .benefactions he left £1,200 
j! to St. John’s chapel, Pittcnweem, which was laid 
| out in the purchase of lands, now yielding about 
£60 of free yearly rent. A memoir of Bishop 
Low, by the Rev. W. Match, was published at 
London, in 1 vol. 12mo, in 1855. A smaller Bio- 
graphical Sketch by Matthew Foster Conolly, 
town -clerk of Austin tlier, formerly agent and 
churchwarden of the bishop, appeared at Edin- 
burgh in 1859. 

LOW, David, an eminent professor of agri- 
j culture, was the eldest son of Alexander Low of 
Laws, Berwickshire, a gentleman extensively em- 
i ployed in the management of landed property, 
j both as a general adviser and a land agent. The 
' subject of this notice, born in 1786, was educated 
i at Perth academy, and studied at the university 
of Edinburgh Close application to his studies 
• affected his health, which led to his spending one 
winter in Portugal, as he afterwards did a second 
season in Italy. On his return to Scotland he as- 
sisted his father, who occupied extensive farms in 
Berwickshire, in the duties of his profession and 
the general management of his land. He showed 
great facilities for business, and a special aptitude 
for the profession of a land agent and valuator. 

In 1817 Mr. Low first appeared as an author. 
The termination of the war with France, two 
years before, had produced a sudden and great 
lowering of prices of farm produce throughout the 
country, and created a serious embarrassment 
among the farmers generally. In these circum- 
stances Mr. Low published a work entitled ‘ Ob- 
servations on the present state of Landed Pro- 
perty, and on the Prospects of the Landholder 
and the Farmer,’ which was written with the view 
of “ impressing upon the attention of the landed 
gentlemen the good policy of endeavouring to 
preserve, as far as a lenient exaction of rents could 


effect the object, those funds of the tenants which 
were destined to cultivation and the business of 
the farm.” 

About 1825 Mr. Low removed to Edinburgh, 
where he afterwards permanently resided. In 
1826 the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture was 
commenced, mainly at his suggestion. The first 
number contains two articles from his pen, and 
the first volume no fewer than sixteen. In 1828 
he became editor of the Journal. Much of the 
high character to which that periodical attained 
was due to the value of his own communications, 
and the general ability with which it was con- 
ducted. In 1881 he was appointed successor to 
Mr. Coventry as professor of agriculture in the | 
university of Edinburgh. In 1882 he was sue- i 
cceded in the editorship of the Quarterly Journal 
of Agriculture, by Mr. MacCillvray. 

Soon after his appointment to the chair of agri- 
culture, Mr. Low directed his attention to the 
formation of a museum to illustrate his lectures. 
He presented a memorial to the Board of Trustees 
for the Encouragement of Manufactures in Scot- 
land, pointing out the advantages which would re- 
sult from the establishment of an agricultural 
museum, accessible to farmers and others inter- 
ested in rural economy, and expressing the hope I 
that the Board would “sec tit to assign a sum ! 
sufficient for the purpose of forming an agricultural 
museum in Edinburgh.” The Board, however, i 
did not consider the object to full within their \ 
sphere, and Mr. Low, in consequence, applied to 
the government, during the time that Lord Vis- 
count Althorp was the chancellor of the exchequer. 
The answer returned was favourable. The com- 
munication, dated December 17,'1888, was signed 
by Mr. Spring Rice, afterwards Lord Monteagle. i 
It stated that the Lords Commissioners of the j 
Treasury, “being prepared to acknowledge the | 
utility of such an establishment, by which the I 
science of agriculture may be advanced by pro- j 
moling the study of it, with all the aid of illustra- !| 
tion and experiment, and especially in connexion Jj 
with the science of chemistry, they have resolved 
to recommend to his majesty that an annual issue | 
of £300 should be made for the purpose, for five jj 
successive years, out of the funds of the trustees j! 
for improving fisheries and manufactures in Scot- jj 
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land, to be paid to the professor of agriculture for 
the time being, and to be applied by him, under 
the authority of this Board, for such purposes 
connected with an agricultural museum, as shall 
be authorised by this Board, upon a specific esti- 
mate and proposal to be laid before my lords, by 
the professor of agriculture, at the commencement 
of each successive year for that purpose.” 

“So satisfied was Mr. Low of the importance 
of the museum,” says an obituary notice of him 
which appeared in the North British Agriculturist, 
“ and of its being indispensable to the success of 
his agricultural teaching, that immediately on en- 
tering on the duties of his chair, he had commenced 
the formation of the museum. His private collec- 
tion of implements formed the nucleus. He ob- 
tained, besides, specimens of plants, seeds, soils, 
&c., and numerous drawings of machines, farm- 
buildings, and the like. He also employed Mr. 
Shiels, R.S.A., to travel all over England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, to take the portraits of the best 
specimens of the different breeds of the domesti- 
cated animals, for the purpose of illustrating the 
form of the animals and the principles of breeding. 
The result was a very superior museum, specially 
rich in the collection of animal portraits, but, un- 
mrtunatcly, it was little followed up by further 
efforts, which might have rendered it more com- 
plete and beneficial to the university and the 
agriculturists of Scotland. The entire sum ex- 
pended on the museum was nearly £8,000. Of 
this, £1,500 was given by government, and £300 
out, of the Reid fund belonging to the university. 
The remainder was paid by Professor Low him- 
self. The attendance at his class was, in conse- 
quence of the formation of the museum, largely 
increased, and a desire was evinced on the part of 
practical agriculturists to take advantage of the 
system in the education of their sons. From sev- 
enty to ninety was the average attendance in the 
earlier part of the professor’s career, and not a 
little of the enlightened zeal on behalf of improved 
practice and the extension of agricultural educa- 
tion which began to prevail among the more in- 
telligent farmers of Scotland was mainly due to 
the influence of the teaching of Professor Low.” 

One of the most arduous and important parts 
of his professional duties was in connexion with 


arbitrations ; and, in his awards, there were al- 
ways presented indications of a careful and im- 
partial investigation. He was also much engaged 
in the valuation of farms with the view of a re- 
newal of lease. During those intervals when not 
professionally engaged, his scientific studies en- 
grossed his attention. To chemistry especially 
he was greatly devoted. For years he had a 
laboratory at his residence at Craigleith, near 
Edinburgh, and afterwards at Mayfield, employ- 
ing an assistant to aid him in carrying out his in- 
vestigations. 

Professor Low died in January 1859. Besides 
his connexion with the agricultural societies of 
Great Britain, he was a member of the Royal 
Academy of Agriculture of Sweden, and of the 
Royal Economical Society of Saxony ; Honorary 
and Corresponding Member of the Economical 
Society of Leipzig and of the Society of Agricul- 
ture and Botany of Utrecht ; Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the ‘Conseil Royalc d’ Agriculture do France,’ 
of the 4 Societd Royalc ct Ccntrale,’ &c., &c. He 
was an accomplished French scholar, and corre- 
sponded with many men of science both in France 
and Germany. 

His works arc : 

Observations on the Present State of Landed Property, 
and on the Prospects of tho Landholder and the Farmer. 
Edinburgh, 1 HI 7. 

The Elements of Practical Agriculture, 1834. Translated 
into French and German. 

The Breeds of tho Domesticated Animals of the British 
Islands. 2 vols. 4 to, 1842. illustrated with coloured plates 
of the animals painted by Mr. Shiels, K.S.A., for the Agri- 
cultural Museum, the portraits reduced by Nicholson. Long- 
man & Co., London, .£16 16s. Translated for the French 
government immediately upon its appearance. 

The Domesticated Animals of the British Islands, &c., 
with Observations on the Principles and Practice of Breeding, 
1845, being a fuller treatise than that appended to the illus- 
trated edition. 

Landed Property, and the Economy of Estates. 1846. 

An Inquiry into the Nature of the Simple Bodies of Chem- 
istry. 1844, 2d edit. 1848, 3d edit. 1856. 

An Appeal to the Common Sense of the Country regard- 
ing the Condition of the Working Classes. 

Various Contributions to the Quarterly Journal of Agri- 
culture, from 1826 to 1832. * 

Macaulay (additional. See page 709 of vol. ii.). 

The name Aulai, Awlay, or Alzea, is said to be derived 
from MacAulaidh, the son of Olavo or Olaf, the Norse Olla 
or Olaus. A tribe of Macaulays were settled at Uig, Rosg- 
shiro, in the south-west of the island of Lewis (in Gaelic 
Leodhas, anciently Leoghas , the land of lakes), and many 
were the feuds which they had with the Morrisons or clau 
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’/fle Mhuire, the tribe of the servant or disciple of Marg, who 
were located at Ness, at the north end of the same island. In 
the reign of James V1 M one of the Lewis Macaulays, Donald 
Cam, so called from being blind of one eye, renowned for his 
great strength, distinguished himself on the patriotic side, in 
the troubles that took place, first with the Fifeshire colonies 
at Stornoway (see article Macleod, page 49 of this volume), 
and then between the Lewis men and the Mackenzies (see 
p. 19 of this vol.). His attacks on the latter were fierce an 1 
frequent, so much so that to this day there is a Gaelic saying, 
Cfia rohh Cam , nach robh crosd , “ whoever is blind of an eye 
is pugnacious,” but really meaning that it is not easy to 
overcome a one-eyed person. Donald Cam Macaulay bad a 
son, Fear Bhreinis , The Man,” or Tacksman of Brenisli, of 
whose feats of strength many songs and stories are told. 
His son, A u lay Macaulay, minister of Harris, had six sons 
and some daughters. Fivo of his sons wero educated for the 
church, and one named Zachary he bred for the bar. One of 
his sons, the Rev. Kenneth Macaulay, Ardnamurchan, nick- 
named Kenneth Drover, wrote a ‘ History of St. Hilda.’ Dr. 
Johnson, on his journey to the Hebrides, turned out of his 
way to visit him, and paid him a compliment on his ‘ History.’ 
He had an only son, Aulay, who married in England. The 
Macaulays of Uist and Harris are all descended from the 
Brenisli family. 

George Macaulay, a native of Uig, died an alderman of 
Lonaon, in the end of the 18th century. 

Another of Aulay Macaulay's sons was the Rev. .John 
Macaulay, A.M., grandfather of the celebrated orator, states- 
man, and historian. Lord Macaulay. Born at Harris in 1720, 
John Macaulay graduated at King’s college, Old Aberdeen, 
and was ordained minister at South Cist in 1745. The same 
year be furnished some information through his father, which 
neany led to the capture of Prince Charles Edward. In 1756 
he was translated to the parish of Lismorc and Appin, Argyle- 
shire, and in 1705 to Inverary. He was minister of the lat- 
ter place when he met Dr. Johnson, on his famous visit to 
the Hebrides. In 1774 he was translated toCardross, Dum- 
bartonshire, where he died in 1789. Hu married Margaret, 
3d daughter of Colin Campbell of Inveriregan, Ardchattan, 
and had twelve children. 

One of his sons entered the East India Company’s military 
service, and attained the rank of general. 

Another, Aulay Macaulay, known as a miscellaneous wri- 
ter. Bom about 1758, he was educated at the university of 
Glasgow, where ho took the degree of M.A. During his 
residence at college, he contributed various essays to * Kud- 
diimm’s Weekly Magazine,’ under the signature of Aeademi- 
cus. He afterwards became tutor to the sons of J. F. Bar- 
ham, Esq., of Bedford, in whose family he remained three 
years. Having entered into holy orders, he obtained the 
curacy of Claybrook in Leicestershire, where he went to re- 
side in August 1781. To Mr. Nichols’ ‘ History of Leicester- 
shire’ he contributed various articles of local interest, parti- 
cularly a complete account of the parish of Claybrook. In 
1789 he was presented to the rectory of Frolesworth, which 
he resigned in 1790. In the autumn of 1793 he made a tour 
through South Holland and the Netherlands; of which he 
furnished a curious description to the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
In 1794 he attended a son of Sir Walter Farquhar, as tutor, 
into Germany, and during his residence at Brunswick, he 
was employed to instruct the young princess, afterwards 
Queen Caroline, in the rudiments of the English language. 
In 1796 he was presented to the vicarage of Rothley, by 
Thomas Babington, Esq., M.P., who had married his sis- 
ter, Jane. He died February 24, 1819. Ho had married 


a daughter of John Heyrick, Esq., town-clerk of LeioMh 
ter, by whom he had eight sons. He published the fol- 
lowing works:— Essays on Various Subjects of Taste and 
Criticism. 1780. — Two Discourses on Sovereign Power and 
Liberty of Conscience, translated from the Latin of Professor 
Noodt of Leyden, with Notes and Illustrations. 1781.— The 
History and Antiquities of Claybrook. 1790. — Various de- 
tached Sermons. — He was more than thirty years engaged on 
a Life of Melancthon, which was never completed. 

Zachary, a third son, was for some years a merchant at. 
Sierra Leone. On his return to London, lie became a pro- 
minent member of the Anti-Slavery society, and obtained a 
monument in Westminster abbey. He married Miss Mills, 
daughter of a Bristol merchant, and had a soil, Thomas 
Babington Macaulay, Loun Macaulay. 

This nobleman, born October 25, 181)0, at Rothley Temple, 
Leicestershire, was named alter his aunt’s husband, Thomas 
Babington, a wealthy English merchant. He graduated at, 
Trinity college, Cambridge, of which he became, in 1822, a 
fellow. In the second year of bis course lie had carried off 
the chancellor’s medal by his poem ‘ Pompeii.’ In the fol- 
lowing year a similar distinction was awarded to his poem 
‘ Evening,’ and in 1821 he was elected to the Craven scholar- 
ship. In 1822 he took the degree of B.A., in 1825 that of 
M.A., and in 1826 lie was culled to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn. 
He had already won himself some literary fame by his essay 
on Milton in the Edinburgh Review, by his ballads, and by 
numerous contributions to the periodical literature of the day. 
The Whig government conferred upon him a commissioner- 
ship in bankruptcy, and, under the auspices of the marquis of 
Lansdowne, lie was elected M.P. for Caine in 1830. He took 
a prominent part in the agitation for reform ; in Dec. 1832 
he became secretary to the board of control, and was elected 
M.P. for Leeds. In 1834 he was appointed fifth member of, 
and legal adviser to the supremo council of India. In 1838 
he returned to Britain, with that practical knowledge of In- 
dian affairs of which lie afterwards made so efficient use both 
in speech and essay. From September 1839 to September 
1841 he was secretary at war. In January 1840 he was 
elected M.P., for Edinburgh. In 1842 lie published his ‘ Lays 
of Ancient Rome.’ His ‘ Essays’ appeared in 1843 in 3 vols. 

In the government of Lord John, afterwards Earl Russell, he 
was,* in July 1846, appointed paymaster-general of the forces, 
will) a seat in the cabinet. In 1847, the electors of Edin- 
burgh, by a majority, declined to re-elect him, and in May I 
1818 he ceased to bo paymaster of the lbrc.es. In that, year 
appeared the first, two volumes of his 1 History of England from 
the accession of James II.’ In 1849 he was elected lord rector j 
of the university of Glasgow, and in 1850 the honorary ap- 
pointment of professor of ancient history in the Royal Aca- 
demy was conferred upon him. In 1852 h« was spontane- 
ously re-elected M.P. for Edinburgh. In 1853 he received 
from the king of Prussia the order of merit, which had been 
founded by Frederick the Great. The same year bis ‘Speeches’ 
were published. In 1855 the third and fourth volumes of his 
‘ History of England’ appeared. He was raised to the peer- 
age of the United Kingdom as Baron Macaulay, Sept. 10, 
1857. He died, unmarried, Dec. 28, 1859, and was buried 
in Westminster abbey. In 1862, a tablet, containing his 
name and the dates of his birth and death, and the words, 

“ His body is buried in peace, but his name livetli for ever- 
more,” was placed over his grave. At his death his title 
became extinet. 

MacColl, the name of a minor clan, settled chiefly around 
Loch Fyne, Argyleuhire, a branch of the Macdonalds, among 
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whom Coll wns a favourite Christian name. The Irish his- 
torians inform us that, on St. Patrick’s day, 1501, there was 
fought a buttle between the O’Neills and certain Scots, in 
which the hitter lost a son of the laird of Aig, of the family 
of the Mucdoiinclls, the three sons of Coll Mac Alexander, 
and about sixty common soldiers. The most famous person- 
age so named was Sir Allaster MacColl Macdonald, com- 
monly called Coll Coitach, or the left-handed, or Kolkittoch, 
lieutenant-general to the great marquis of Montrose (see vol. 
ii. p. 720). He was of the Macdonalds of Colonsay, whence 
his father had been expelled by the Campbells, and settled in 
i the county of Antrim, in the province of Ulster. 

| The MacColls have the same badge as the Macdonalds, the 
j French gortn or common heather. The latter great clan are 
i of the race of Conn, a celebrated Irish king, called Conn of 
i the hundred battles, hence they are called MacConnel, or 
! Manloncll, and the name MacColl may be but a corruption 
of the former word. 

Like many of the smaller septs who had settled in or near 
the territories of the Campbells, the MacColls were merged 
iu that great race, and had scarcely an independent history 
of their own. They were among the clans who were arrayed 
against the clan Gregor, who called to their aid their distant 
friends, the Maephersoiis. Fitly of the latter at once has- 
tened to their assistance, but on reaching Blair Athol, were 
informed of the battle of Gleufruin. in which the Maogregors 
were victorious. They accordingly retraced their steps to 
their own country, and in passing the dreary ridge of Drum 
Uaehdar, they encountered a large body of the MacColls re- 
turning with a ermch , or spoil, of cattle from Boss or Sutli- 
j erland. A sanguinary battle took place on the side of Loch 
j Garry, in which the Macphersons were the conquerors, with 
trifling loss, and the MacColls suffered severely, their leader 
and most of their men being killed. One of them, named 
Angus MacColl, displayed great strength and dexterity, and 
on the defeat of his elan, is said, while engaged in a hand to 
hand combat with a Maepherson, to have saved himself by 
leaping backward across a chasm so wide that even to at- 
tempt it by a forward leap was a hazardous venture. 

! This clan has produced a poet, whoso Gaelic pieces rank 
very high in the Highlands; Kvan M‘Coll, born at Kenmorc 
on Loch Fync side in 1812. At a very early age he dis- 
played an irresistible thirst for legendary lore and Gaelic 
poetry, and when ho had reached his teens, his father, Dugald 
M'Coll, engaged a tutor for him, who not only taught him 
properly to read and understand English, but also awakened 
in him a taste for English literature. In the year 1837 he 
appeared as a contributor to the Gaelic Magazine, then pub- 
lished in Glasgow. His contributions were afterwards col- 
lected and published iu a separate volume, entitled Clhrsnch 
n am Bmnn, or the ‘Mountain Harp.* Through the inllueiice 
of Mr. Fletcher of Dunans and Mr. Campbell of Islay, M'Coll 
was subsequently appointed to a situation in the customs at 
Liverpool. 

M‘DIARMII), John, an accomplished journal- 
ist ami popular writer, the. son of the Rev. Hugh 
M‘Diarmkl, minister of the Gaelic church, Glas- 
gow, was born, it is said, in Edinburgh in 1790. 
He received a fair education at Edinburgh, and 
became a clerk in a counting-house in that city, 
connected with a bleach field at Roslin. He next 
procured a situation in the head office of the Com- 


mercial bank, where he rose to a responsible posi- 
tion, which he retained for several years. During 
this time he attended such classes in the university 
as were accessible to his leisure hours, and pursued 
a course of instructive reading with great diligence. 
In the evenings lie acted as amanuensis for two 
years to Professor Playfair, with so much satis- 
faction to the latter that the advantages of his 
classes and his library were offered to him and 
eagerly accepted. 

Mr. M‘J)iarmid became a member of one of the 
college debating societies, and the “Edinburgh Fo- 
rum,” a. society which held its meetings in public, 
and of which lie became one of the leading speakers. 
Previous to 1817, he had contributed to the lead- 
ing magazines of that day, many fugitive pieces 
both in prose and verse. In 1815, when Edin- 
burgh was illuminated in honour of the victory of 
Waterloo, a triplet, written by him, was exhibit- 
ed, in letters of lire, over the door of a publishing 
house in that city, and acquired for the author no 
small degree of local fame. The same year, at 
the request of a fellow-clerk, some spirited lines, 
on the Rattle of Waterloo, were written for the 
occasion of laying the foundation-stone of the 
Waterloo monument at Ncwabbey, near Dum- 
fries, the first memorial of the great battle erected 
in the kingdom. The Waterloo lines having at- 
tracted attention, his services were sought by 
several of the leading publishers in Edinburgh, 
though he still retained his post in tho bank. 

“Mr. M‘l)iarmid’s literary pursuits,” says the 
memoir of him written by his son, “were now 
becoming of some value to him, in a monetary 
point of view. In 1816, he one day received for 
publications compiled for Messrs. Oliver & Boyd, 
the sum of fifty pounds, and an anecdote we can 
give as to its disposal will show that, along with 
independence of mind, generosity of nature enter- 
ed largely into the composition of his character. 
He had just left his publishers’ office, highly elat- 
ed with the possession of so much money, when 
he encountered a brother poet, whose muse, 
though better known to fame than his own, failed, 
as is frequently the habit of the muse, to supply 
its possessor with the comforts of life. A talc of 
distress was told, and ere Mr. M‘Diarmid’s first 
prize iu the walk of literature had continued for 
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half-an-hour in his pocket, it was transferred en- 
tire to that of his more needy friend, a destination 
whence it never returned.” 

In the end of that year (1816) he formed one 
of a trio who had resolved to set on foot a new 
weekly journal in Edinburgh, the other two being 
Mr. Charles Madmen and Mr. William Ritchie. 
The project resulted in the establishment of the 
Scotsman, the first number of which appeared on 
the 25th January 1817. lie retained for many 
years his share in the copyright, but the manage- 
ment devolved entirely on his two friends. In 
January 1817, Mr. M‘I)iarmid left Edinburgh to 
assume the editorship of the Dumfries and Gallo- 
way Courier , which had been established in 1809, by 
the Rev. Dr. Henry Duncan, minister of Ruthwell, 
and had been edited by him up to the period when 
Mr. M‘I)iarmid joined it. That paper professed 
no party politics, though leaning to liberal views; 
and was used mainly for promoting the benevo- 
lent schemes of its editor; amongst which his 
project for establishing Savings Banks, first made 
to the world through its columns in 1810, will for 
ever reflect lustre on the author and his newspaper. 

The talent, intelligence, taste, and industry 
which Mr. MTHarmid brought to his editorial la- 
bours, soon shov/ed that he was admirably quali- 
fied for the position which he had now assumed. 
Interesting himself in agricultural matters and 
agricultural improvement, his weekly article on 
rural affairs became remarkable for variety of de- 
tail, and for the attractive forms in which that 
detail was presented to his readers. In this de- 
partment he opened up a new branch of journal- 
ism, one at that time quite unheeded, but which 
now forms a most important feature in both the 
provincial and metropolitan press. 

In 1820, Mr. M‘Diamiid was offered the edi- 
torship of the Caledonian Mercury , the oldest 
established newspaper in Scotland. The liberal 
party in Dumfries, however, were unwilling to 
lose his services, and by the intervention of Mr. 
William Gordon, writer in that town, a new ar- 
rangement was made, by which he and Mr. 
M‘Diarmid became jointly interested with Dr. 
Duncan in the property of the Courier. This 
partnership continued till 1837, when Mr. M‘Diar- 
mid became sole proprietor of the copyright. In 

HI. 


1843, he admitted his eldest son, Mr. William 
Ritchie M‘Diarmid, to a partnership and share m 
the editorial duties of the newspaper, and ap- 
pointed him also to be his successor. 

In 1832, Mr. M l l)iannid acted as secretary to 
the Dumfries relief fund, when that town was first 
visited by the Asiatic cholera, and he ever took 
an active part in all the local charities of Dum- 
fries. He was a firm and strenuous supporter of 
all the liberal measures brought forward during 
his editorial career, such as the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts, carried in 1820; Roman 
Catholic Emancipation, in 1829; the Reibrm Bill, 
in 1832; and Free Trade, in 1848. 

In 1817, he published an edition of Cowper's 
Poems, prefaced by a life of the poet. This book 
became very popular, and reached several edi- 
tions. In 1820 the first volume of the ‘Scrap 
Book’ appeared — a hook of selections and original 
contributions in prose and verse— which met with 
a still more extended circulation and fame. A 
second volume was soon required, and many suc- 
cessive editions of both were afterwards published. 
In 1825, Mr.. M‘l)iarmid started the Dumfries 
Magazine, chiefly with a view to afford scope 
for local literary talent. This periodical lasted 
»or three years. In 1823, an edition of Gold- 
smith’s Vicar of Wakefield, with a memoir of 
the author by Mr. APDiarmid, was published at 
Edinburgh, and in 1830 he printed and published 
in Dumfries his ‘Sketches from Nature,’ chiefly a 
selection from the pages of the Courier, ami 
abounding in interesting descriptions of scenery 
‘and character pertaining to the district. He also 
contributed to the ‘Picture of Dumfries, 1 an illus- 
trated work published in 1832, a graphic account 
of the ancient burgh and its locality; and some 
minor works, such as a description uf Moffat, and 
a life of William Nicholson, the Galloway poet, 
were thrown off in the intervals of his leisure. 

It was as a journalist, however, that Mr. M‘- 
Diannid particularly excelled. II is extensive and 
minute acquaintance with agriculture, his bound- 
less -store of curious and amusing gossip relating 
to rural affairs, and even that honest love of the 
marvellous with which he was frequently charged, 
all contributed to render his name and his news- 
paper popular. A good story, a romantic inci- 
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dent, or the death of a ‘ character/ seldom escaped 
him, and lie made the Courier at once the political 
organ of the district and the epitome of its daily 
history: the picture-book of its scenery and the 
biography of its leading men. “A tale of dis- 
tress,” says the Memoir by his son, u or an affect- 
ing incident, was certain to acquire a thrilling 
interest in his hands. About eighteen years be- 
fore his death, a poor wandering female, carrying 
a baby in her arms, begged a night’s lodging at a 
farm-house not far from Dumfries. She was 
sheltered in an outhouse, and in the morning the 
mother was found cold in death and the living in- 
fant still clinging to her bosom. Ilis heart was 
touched by such a tale. He related it simply and 
affectingly, and in the London papers it met the 
eye of a lady of rank, then mourning the loss of 
an only daughter. She made inquiry if the little 
orphan was a female, and this happily being the 
case, she determined at once to adopt it. Though 
names were carefully concealed, that the child 
might never, in after life, learn its origin, the 
most respectable references were given to the par- 
ish authorities, who gladly gave up the child ; and 
being carried to London, she was baptized into 
the Church of England with much ceremony, and 
became one of the members of a fashionable fam- 
ily.” 

In 18-17 Air. M‘Diarmid was entertained at a 
public dinner by upwards of ninety of the resi- 
dents of Dumfries and its neighbourhood, under 
the presidency of Sir James Stuart Menteth, bar- 
onet. On Eriday, 12th November 1852, lie was 
attacked with erysipelas, then very prevalent in 
Dumfries and its neighbourhood, and on the morn- 
ing of Thursday, the 18th of that month, lie 
breathed his last, in his ()3d year, lie had lost 
his wife two years previously, but left a family to 
mourn bis loss. In the Avoids of a clergyman avIio 
knew him long and well, it may lie truly said of 
him that “ he did more for Dumfries-shirc, and, 
indeed, a large part of the south-west of Scotland, 
than perhaps any man living. Everything useful 
or promising in an agricultural or commercial 
point of view he powerfully and constantly en- 
couraged; and none who had the good of his 
country or his native place at heart, ever solicited 
his patronage in vam. With the single exception 


of Burns, no man is more imperishably connected 
with Dumfries, and I am persuaded that the men 
of Dumfries will long and peculiarly cherish his 
memory-” Of the life and writings of our great 
national poet he possessed a minute knoAvlcdge, 
enriched by numerous original anecdotes which ho 
had from time to time collected. Soon after his ar - 
rival in Dumfries in 1817, he made the acquaint- 
ance of Burns’ widow, and became her intimate 
friend and adviser, and ultimately her executor. 
He Avas also the friend and correspondent of the 
poet’s sons. As a memorial of Air. AHDiannid, a 
sum of money was, after his decease, collected, in 
Dumfries and the neighbourhood, for the purpose 
of founding a bursary of £10 a-year in the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, open for competition to 
students from the three counties of Dumfries, 
Kirkcudbright, and Wigtown. 

Macdonald of Clanka.vald, (additional. Sec vol. ii. p. 
722.) 'flic statement that John Moydartach, or Jtdm of Moy- 
durt, who became Captain of the Clanranald in 1530, was a 
natural son of Allastor or Alexander Allaiison, appears to be 
founded on an assumption, that bus been followed by almost 
every succeeding writer on the Highland elans, without being 
once satisfactorily proved. On the death of Ranald Banc, the 
5th chief, John ol’Moydart was acknowledged by the clan Cap- 
tain of Clanranald. Ranald Calda, or the stranger, (see vol. ii. 
p. 722,) being a minor, living with his mother’s father, Lord 
Lovat, John, as next heir, managed and led the clan, and on 
the death of Ranald he became chief, but did not chango the 
title under which lie was known, viz., Captain of Clanranald. 
His mother, a Macintosh, and a chief's daughter, has her fair 
name established in the records of her own family, as well as 
in those of the Clanranald. 

In 1824, an attempt was made by Alexander Macdonell of 
Clengarry, by an action in tho court of session, to deprive 
Ranald Ccorgo Macdonald of Clanranald, the direct descendant 
and representative of the Macdonald of Castletirrim or Island- 
tirrim, of the chiefship of the clan Donald, and to claim it for 
himself, in which he signally failed. Macdonald of Clanran- 
ald traces a lineal descent from the Macdonalds, kings of the 
Isles. About the end of tho 14th century, the Clanranald 
lost many of its possessions. But it still retained extensive 
estates, and the admitted supremacy over the clan Macdonald, 
its bead being uniformly addressed as Captain or Chief of 
Macdonald, or, as it is expressed in public instruments, Dux 
or Princeps fawilicb de CUmronald. Their principal castle, 
or messuage, was the strong fortification of Castletirrim, or 
lslandtirrim, situated on a rocky promontory of Moydart 
The family of Macdonald of lslandtirrim have always been 
acknowledged as Captains and Chiefs of Clanranald. In the 
records of the privy seal there occurs the following entry of a 
charter, granted July 2, 1534 Carta Joanni Macallaster 
do Elanterim, Capitano de CUmranald , et Mariote Mac 
Keane, su® spoils®, in conjuncta infeodatione, et haeredibus 
inter ipsos legitime procreand.” The Captain of the Clanran- 
ald here referred to was John Moydartach, above mentioned, 
the eldest sou of Allastor AUanson, usually assumed to have 
been his natural son. His grandson, auother John, in mnk- 
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ing up hia titles, served himself heir to his grandfather, John 
Moydurtach, Captain of Clunranald, and to this sendee the 
then Glengarry was a witness. 

In all the charters of the family and records of the Privy 
Seal where the Clunranald are mentioned, the same style and 
designation are invariably continued of Copitanvs sou Prin- 
ceps fiiiniliiB do Clunranald or, occasionally, Capita mis et 
Dux familiar, de Macranald. In accordance with the feudal 
notions of allegiance and duty prevalent at the time, there are 
many deeds on record, in which the Macdonclls of Glengarry 
admitted their subordination to Clunranald. 

In the Privy Seal records, of date Aug. 20, 1518, there is 
an entry of a respite to various Highland chiefs and lairds for 
their treasonable absence from the Queen’s army during the 
invasion of Scotland by the English under the lord- protector 
Somerset, and among those are included both the chief of the 
Clunranald, being the John Moydart Macalester of Castle- 
tirrim, said without adequate grounds to he illegitimate, and 
to whom the charter of 1534 was granted, and the laird of 
Glengarry, who are severally, named and designed in these 
terms : “ Ane respitt maid to Jolme Myundwarte Macalester. 
Capitaine of Clunranald , Angus Macalester, his brother, Rorye 
Macalester, A Dane Macalester, sone to the said Jolme My- 
undwarte, Alester Mac Ane Vic Alester of Glengarrie,” &c. 

It has been remarked by Browne, that if the descendants of 
Donald, from whom the dan received its name, or even of 
John of the Isles, who flourished in the reign of David II., 
are to be held as constituting one clan, then, according to the 
Highland principles of clanship, the jus sanyuinis rested in 
tho male representative of John. By Amy, his first wife, 
daughter of Roderick of the Isles, John had 3 sons, John, 
Godfrey, ami Ranald, but the last of these only left, descend- 
ants, and it is from him that the Clunranald derive their origin. 
Lord Macdonald, the representative of the Macdonalds of 
Sleat, is said to descend from his second marriage. 

Among the clans who fought at Bannockburn were tho 
Macdonalds, under Angus, Lord of the Isles. They formed the 
reserve, and did good service to the cause of Scottish indepen- 
dence in that memorable battle. The Clunranald obtained 
their motto from the words, “ My Hope is Constant in thee,” 
addressed by Robert the Brace to their ancestor Angus, on 
his making the filial charge on the English. 

The number of men which the Clanranald wero able to 
bring into the field, given by President Forbes, viz., 700, is 
not a criterion of their force. The distance of the islands uml 
want of swift boats, prevented, in the later wars of Montrose, 
Mar, and 1745, their men from being brought across, and 
therefore the muster-roll was from the mainland estates uIodc, 
little more than a third of the extent of the whole. 

After the battle of Culloden, young Clanranald, (sec vol. ii. p. 
723, col. 2,) remained for some time in concealment in Moi- 
dart, waiting for an opportunity of escaping to the continent, 
and soon after got to Bralian Castle, the seat of the earl of 
Scafortb, where he met the young lady to whom he was be- 
trothed, Mary, a daughter of Mr. Basil Hamilton of Baldoon, 
Bister of the 4th earl of Selkirk, whose mother was a sister of 
his grandmother. ThiB young lady he now married, and then 
proceeded to the Bay of Cromarty, where they embarked for 
London, under the name of Mr. and Mrs. Black. Soon after 
they got safely to the continent. He may truly be said to 
have acted a disinterested part towards the Prince, as he was 
the only chief who would not accept a bond from him for his 
assistance. By the Prince, on his arrival in France, lie was 
introduced to Louis XV., declaring that he was the only person 
who had served him without fee or reward. Soon after he got 
some military government from the court of France, and con- 
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tinued so employed until ho became acquainted with Marshal 
Saxe, who appointed him his aide-de-camp. In the hill of 
attainder against tho chiefs who had been engaged in the re- 
bellion, which received the royal assent, Juno 4, 17-UJ, Jlauald 
Macdonald, younger of Clanranald, was, by mistake, named 
Donald. His friends took advantage of this, and after some 
years’ delay he succeeded in recovering his estates. On 28th 
Nov. 1753, his father, who was then still alive, renounced his j 
liferent in his favour. The younger Clanranald’s wife, the 
lady above mentioned, Mary, daughter of Mr. Basil Hamilton, 
died lltli May 1750, and had a son, Charles James Burner 
lett, who died at the age of 5 years. He married, 2dly, Flora, 
daughter of Mackinnon of Maekinnon; issue, 2 sons and 3 
daughters. Sons: 1. John, 2. .James, lieutenant-colonel in 
the army. Daughters: 1. and 2. Margaret and Mary, both 
unmarried, 3. Penelope, wife of Lord Belhaven and Stonton. 

John Macdonald, the elder sou, by the 2d marriage, 17th 
chief, succeeded his father while still a mere youth. Ms 
afterwards obtained a commission and served a.-. captain in 
the 2d dragoon guards. He. died in 1794, at the ' .u lv ago of 
29. He married, 1st, Katherine, daughter of Right lion. 
Robert M 'Queen of Braxficld, Lord Justice Clerk, issue, 3 
sons. 1. Reginald or Ranald George, 2. Robert Johnstone, 

3. Donald. He m. 2dly, Jean, daughter of Colin Macdonald, | 
Esq. of Boisdale, his 2d cousin, grand-child of Alexander, 2d 
son of Donaldi 14th chief of the family, without issue. 

Reginald or Ranald George Macdonald, the eldest son, 18th 
chief, was educated at. Edinburgh and at Eton College. On 
coming of age ho received the command of tho Hist or Long 
Island regiment of Inverness- shire local militia. In 1812, ho 
married Lady Caroline Ann Kdgeeumbe, dr. of Richard, 2d 
earl of Mount Kdgecumhe. Devonshire ; issue, 1 son and 5 drt. 

He is the 25th in the direct descent from Somerlett, King 
of the Isles, and Lord of Argyle and Kintyre, undoubt ed pro- 
genitor of all the Macdonalds in Scotland, and of course chief 
of that great and powerful clan. „ 

Reginald John Macdonald, his only son, was born in 1820. j 
He early entered the navy, and was made a post- captain in | 
1854. He was in command of a vessel on tho west coast, of 
Africa at the time of the Crimean war, and from July 1859 
to August 18G2 lie commanded the western district of Scot- 
land. He married in June 1855, the Hon. Adelaide Louisa, 
daughter of Lord Vernon ; issue, 2 sons, Allan Douglas, born 
in April 185(5, Angus Roderick, born in April 1858; and a h 
daughter, Adelaide Elirida. j 

M acckouck. — A dditional account of the origin of the t 
family of Macgeorge (see vol. ii. p. 733), partly derived from 
a MB. account by the late Sir William Botham of the Her- i 
aid’s college. j 

The family of Macgeorge, for some time settled in Gallo- 1 
way, is a branch of the ancient and noble family of Berming- I 
ham, originally lords of Beruiinghimi, in the county of War- ! | 
wick, and afterwards barons of Athenry, in Ireland. In the j 
reign of Edward III., Bernungham, baron of Athenry, as- 1 
sumed the Irish surname of Madoris, which signifies tho 4 son ! 
of Pierce,’ from Pierce, the 3d baron of Athenry, according J 
to Lodge, or, according to Dr. Petrie, from Pierce, the fiist 
baron, in the reign of Henry II. They were premier barons 
of Ireland. The title is at present dormant. Of this family 
a branch passed over to Scotland, and settled in Galloway, j 
probably towards the middle of tho 17th century. There the j j 
name Mueioris , by an easy transition, became Maciore or ; j 
Mucjore, and in that form it was preserved till so late as the ! 
end of the 17th century, when the family adopted the nam« 1 1 
as it is now spelled and pronounced. ; 
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The following interesting account of the assumption by 
the lords of Athenry, of their Irish surname, is by Harris, 
the editor of Sir James Ware’s Antiquities of Ireland: — 

“ Upon the murder of William de liurgo or Bourlcc, third 
earl of Ulster, in 1333, and the confusion that followed 
thereupon, many of the English degenerated into the Irish 
customs and manners, and assumed Irish surnames in- 
stead of their own. Thus the llourkes in Connaught took 
the name of MacWilliam; the Berminghams took the name 
of Macloris from Pierce the son of Meiler Bermingham, 
who was one of the principal heads of the family in Ireland.” 
Referring to the same event, Sir John Davis, in his Histori- 
cal Researches, says: “ About this time, viz., the latter part 
of the reign of Edward II. and the beginning ot Edward Hi., 
the general defection of the old English into the Irish cus- 
toms happened ; for about that time they did not only forget 
the English language, and scorn the use thereof, but grew to 
be ashamed of their very English names, though they are 
noble and of great antiquity, and took Irish surnames and 
nicknames. Namely, the two most potent families of the 
Bourks in Connaught,— after the house of the Red Earl tailed 
of heirs male,— called their chiefs MacWilliam Lighter and 
MacWilliam Oughter. And in the same provinco Ber- 
mingham, baron of Athenry, called himself MacYoris or 
Macloris.” 

The curious and valuable Irish chronicle, known as the 
‘ Annals of the Four Masters,' contains numerous historic no- 
tices of this once powerful family, and in all the lords of Athen- 
ry are mentoined only by their Irish surname of Macloris. 

The date of the settlement of the branch of the Berming- 
hains in Scotland cannot ho precisely fixed. According to 
Sir William Botham they passed over to the Western High- 
lands of Scotland, along with a branch of another noble family, 

~ that of Macartny, and thereafter removed to the stewartry 
of Kirkcudbright, where, says Sir William, their Irish name 
of IJorish or Macloris was changed to Maegeorge. From this 
branch was descended John Macgeorgo of Auehenrcoch, who 
fought at Both well Bridge, the ancestor of the family of Mac- 
georgo settled in the west of Scotland. A grand-daughter of 
this John Maegeorge married Joseph Maegeorge of Culloch, 
from whom is descended Colonel William Maegeorge, residing 
in London, who is the representative of the Culloch branch of 
the family. 

The arms of Maegeorge, as described at vol. ii. p. 734, arc 
those adopted by a particular branch. But the proper arms 
of the family are Parti per pale indented, or and gules; and 
the crest, an antelope head erased, argent, attired, or— being the 
armorial bearings of Bermingham, baron of Athenry, the head 
of the family. These are the arms borne by one of the families 
in the west of Scotland (ot the Auclienreoch branch), as re- 
gistered and confirmed in the hooks of Ulster King of Arms, 
with the following for a difference, viz., in the centre point of 
the shield, a crescent, ermine, and the antelope’s head in the 
crest, gorged with a collar indented, gules. 

MACKENZIE, Donald, an enterprising mer- 
chant, was born in the north of Scotland June 15, 
1788. At the age of seventeen he went to Canada, 
and joined the great North-west Fur Company, 
which had been formed at Montreal in the winter 
of 1783-84, in opposition to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and in their employment he continued 
eight years. 


On the 23d June 1810, articles of agreement 
were entered into between Mr. Astor of New York, 
Mr. Donald Mackenzie and other 3 Scots gentle- 
men, acting for themselves and for the several 
parties who had agreed, or might agree, to become 
associated under the firm of ‘The Pacific Fur 
Company.’ 

In July 1810, Mr. Mackenzie and Mr. Hunt, at 
the head of a band of adventurers who had en- 
gaged in the undertaking, set out from St. Louis, 
to make the overland route, up vast rivers, across 
trackless plains, and over the rugged barriers of 
the Rocky Mountains, to the mouth of the Colum- 
bia river. The distance by the route travelled 
was upwards of 3,500 miles, though in a direct 
line it does not exceed 1,800. 

On arriving at their destination a small fort or 
trading post was immediately erected on the south 
bank of the Columbia river, and called Astoria, 
after Mr. Astor, the originator of the settlement. 
Besides the fort, it consisted altogether of about 
half-a-dozen log houses, on the side of a ridge 
which rises from the river to an altitude of 500 feet. 
'Phis ridge was originally covered with a thick forest 
of pines, and the part reclaimed by I he first occupants 
for their settlement docs not exceed four acres. 

Mr. Mackenzie was placed in charge of a post on 
the Shah apian, in the midst of the Tusbepaw In- 
dians, a powerful and warlike nation divided into 
many tribes, under difierent chiefs. These savages 
possesssed innumerable horses, but, never having 
turned their attention to beaver trapping, they had 
no furs cither for sale or barter. Game being 
scarce, Mackenzie, for subsistence, was obliged to 
rely, for the most part, on horse-flesh, and the In- 
dians, in consequence, knowing his necessities, 
raised the price of their horses to an exorbitant 
rate. He was, therefore, both disgusted and dis- 
appointed with his situation, and on obtaining in- 
formation of the breaking out of the war between 
Great Britain and the United States in 1812, ho 
resolved upon abandoning his post, and proceeding 
to Fort Astoria. 

After a long journey, he suddenly appeared 
there, with all his people, “way-worn and weather- 
beaten,” January 16, 1813. Mr. Duncan M‘Dougal 
was then in charge of the establishment. After 
consulting with Mr. M l Dougal and other officials 
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there, it was determined to abandon the fort in 

through an extensive wilderness, to Mr. Astor, 



the course of the following spring, and return across 

and his friends asserted that to Mr. Mackenzie 



the Rocky mountains. In the meantime Maekcn- 

alone was that gentleman indebted for all that 



zie went back to Sliahaptan, to remove his goods 

was saved from the ruin caused by the agreement 



from thence, and buy horses and provisions with 

entered into by Mr. M ( Bengal with Mr. MTavish. 



them for the caravan, across the mountains, lie 

The trade in peltries was forthwith engrossed by 



was accompanied by two of the clerks, Mr. John 

the North-west Company. 



Reed, an Irishman, and Mr. Alfred Seton of New 

Mr. Mackenzie subsequently exerted himself to 



York. On their arrival they found that the post 

secure for the United States the exclusive trade 



had been rifled by the Indians, and the goods 

of Oregon, but after a long negotiation with Mr. 



carried oft’. Mackenzie was fortunate enough to 

Astor, and, through him, with Messrs. Madison, 



recover part of the stolen property. lie then re- 

Gallatin, and other leading individuals in and out 



turned to Astoria, where he arrived, with the 

oi office, the matter was abandoned, and on the 



other partners, on the 12th of June. 

merging of the North-west Company in the Hud- 



After another consultation, it was resolved, as 

son’s Bay Company in March 1821, Mr. Mac- 



two of the most influential of the partners disap- 

kenzic joined the latter, lie was immediately 



proved of the design to break up and depart from 

appointed one of the council and chief factor. 



Astoria, that Mr. M‘Dougal should continue to 

“From that time,” says Mr. Irving, “the Hud- 



hold it, with forty men, and that Mr. Mackenzie, 

son’s Bay Company enjoyed a monopoly of the 



with four hunters and eight common men, should 

Indian trade from the coast of the Pacific to the 



winter in the abundant country of Wollamut, 

Rocky mountains, and for a considerable extent 



whence he might be enabled to furnish a constant 

north and south. They removed their emporium 



supply of provisions to Astoria. 

from Astoria to Fort Vancouver, a strong post on 



On the expected arrival of the frigate Plioebe 

the left bank of the Columbia river, about sixty 



and Isaac Tod, British ships, Mr. M‘Dougal, on 

miles from its mouth ; whence they furnished their 



the 16th October, entered info an agreement with 

interior posts, and sent forth their brigades of 



Mr. M‘Tavish, of the North-west Company, to 

trappers.” 

1 


sell him, on their account, the whole stock of furs 

In August 1825, Mr. Mackenzie married a lady 



and merchandise of all kinds, in the country, be- 

of the name of Adelegomle Humbert, and shortly 

1 


longing to the Company of which Mr. Astor was 

after he was appointed governor of the Company. 

| 


the head. On the morning of the 30th Novem- 

At this time lie resided at Fort Garry, Red River 

i i 


ber, the British sloop of war Racoon, of twenty- 

settlement, where he remained till 1832, in active 

| 


six guns and 120 men, anchored in Baker’s Bay, 

and prosperous business. At length, having 

! 

i 

near the fort, and its commander, Captain Black,’ 

amassed a large fortune, in August 1833 lie went 


i 

took possession of the place, on the part of Great 

to reside in Mayville, Chautauque county, where 


i 

Britain, and changed the name to Fort George. 

lie spent the remainder of his days. Ho died 


I 

At the close of the war in 1814, in conformity to 

January 20, 1851, leaving a widow and fourteen 


i 

i 

the treaty of Ghent, the settlement was restored 

children. One of the latter was by a former wife. 


1 

to the United States, but the property, business 

M‘Kmi»v, formerly Mackuiikki>t, or Makwrkmvy, an 



and ports, remained in the hands of the North- 

ancient surname in Bute, Arran, ami others of the Western 



west company, under the above-mentioned act of 

Islands, and derived from their original inhabitants. 

At a very early period the larger portion of the island of 



sale by Mr. M‘Dougal. On the 4th April follow- 

Bute belonged to the Mackurerdys, which was leased to them j j 


ing, Mr. Mackenzie, with two of the partners and 

by James IV. in 1489, and in 1506 feued ns crown lands, in \ 
one general charter of the 30th parliament. The charter 1 



such of the persons employed at Astoria as had 

shows that there were a total of 78 feuars, and of these 



not entered into the service of the North-west 

12 were Mackurerdys, 11 Bannachtynes, and 10 Stewarts. 1 



Company, set out for Now York, across the Rocky 

This charter is curious, as showing .many remarkable Scot- 
tish surnames. 



mountains. He had converted everything he 

The properties in Bute feued to the Mackurerdys, with 



could into available funds, which he conveyed, 

others, principally descended to Robert Mackurerdy, baron o / 



1 
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Ganich ty, who married Janet Fraser, and had several sons 
and daughters. He was drowned on a voyage between Bute 
and Ireland last century. 

William, the eldest son, had no issue. John, the 2d son, 
married Grace Gregory, and had several children. 

Alexander, the eldest of these, died unmarried. John, the 
2d son, was possessed of considerable estates in British Gui- 
ana, at the close of last century, and eventually settled at 
Birkwood, Lanarkshire. He married in London, in 1802, 
Mary, eldest daughter of the deceased David Klimt, Ksq., and 
j had 3 sons and 2 daughters. 

John Gregory M'Kirdy, the eldest, son, succeeded to Birk- 
wood. He married Augusta, eldest daughter of the deceased 
Captain James Bradshaw, K.N., M.P. 

The second son was named Charles Clark Mackirdy. Da- 
j vid Klliot Mackirdy, the 3d son, is a colonel in the annv. 

Mathkson (additional. Sec vol. ii. p. 121). — Of the Siiin- 
kkss branch of the Mathesons, so named from tlicir having held 
i that place as a wadset for several centuries, there are several 
notices in Sir Robert Gordon’s History of the Karldom of Suth- 
erland, who mentions the family as chief of the name, A. i>. 
1616. Of this family was Colonel George Matheson, who 
accompanied Sir Donald Mackay of Farr, afterwards Lord 
Keay, into the service of Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, and 
! obtained a grant of the family coat of arms from King Charles 
I. on the 5th October, 1639. In the last century the family 
was represented by Niel Matheson, born in 1700, died in 
1775, having had an only son, Duncan Matheson, who died 
young, in 17-16, from wounds received in a skirmish con- 
nected with the rebellion of 1745. He married Elizabeth 
Mackay of Mowdil. His widow married, 2dly, Dr. Archi- 
j bald Campbell, with whom she emigrated in 1772 to Ameri- 
] cu, and had a numerous progeny. Her youngest son, George 
Washington Campbell, was finance minister of the United 
I States in 1813, and in 1818 was appointed ambassador ex- 
! traord inary to the court of St. Petersburg. Duncan Matlic- 
I sou had an only son, (’apt. Donald Matheson, born in 1746, 
j died 4tb Feb. 1810, when the family ceased to occupy Sliin- 
! ness. This gentleman married Catherine, eldest daughter of 
! tho Rev. Thomas Mackay, minister of his native parish, 

! Lairg, by whom he had three sons and six daughters. 

Duncan M utheson, the eldest son, advocate, who died in 1 838, 
i ! married, in 1815, Annabella, daughter of T. Farquharson, Esq. 

! of Howden, near Mid Calder, issue, 3 sons. 1. Donald Matlic- 

! 1 son of Grandon Lodge, Dorking, Surrey, now representative 

I i of tho family, married Jane, daughter of Lieutenant l’etley, 

I ; i K.N., issue, 3 sons, Duncan, Donald, and James Horace. 

! ! 2. Hugh Mackay Matheson, merchant, London, married 

| i Agnes, daughter of David M'Farlane, Esq., Edinburgh, by 

| whom he has an only daughter, Mary. 3. Thomas Matheson, 

| merchant, Liverpool, married Annie, daughter of a gentleman 

of tho name of Cropper, by whom lie has no issue. 

The 2d son, Sir James Matheson, Bart., F.K.S., of Achany 
ana the Lews, born in 1796 at Lairg, married, in 1843, Mary 
Jane, fourth daughter of M. H. Perceval, Esq., of Quebec, 
without issue. For further information see vol. ii. p. 121. 

1 Mercer, a surname of great antiquity, and of French ori- 
i j gin. There were two families of the name in Scotland, viz., 

! the Mercers of lnnerpeffry, or the Roys (reds), and those of 

! Aldie, the Dkus (blacks), Perthshire. Of these the former are 

said to be the elder. They seem to have acquired the lands 
' of lnnerpeffry in Strathern, extending along both hanks of the 
I Pow, from Abercairney to the Earn, including the present 
propei ties of Dollerie, lnchbreakie, lnnerpeffry, &c., by inter- 


marriage with the family of Malcolm de lnnerpeffry, sheriil 
of Clackmannan in 1318. 

Robert Mercer seems to have sold his lunds to Thomas 
Oliphaut of I Iron before 15 th June 1468, but this sale was 
evidently invalid, as there were complaints before the Lortfs 
auditors, and disputes for these lands down to the year 1595. 

Alexander, eldest son of Robert, died a monk in the year 
1469, and David, the 2d son, succeeded to the ‘ patrimony. 

He commenced suits for the recovery of his lands from the 
Oliphants, and in the Gask charter chest is a document 
dated 1484, by which David Mercer and big five sons, William, 
Vincent, George, Andrew, and James, declare that they will 
retain possession of Lord Oliphant’s lands of Clathy until he i 
pays them for the lands of lnnerpeffry. The disputes seem i 
to have been partially compromised about 1503, when John, I 
Lord Drummond, gets a charter for lnnerpeffry. As William j 
Mercer, in 1500, and Andrew Mercer, in 1507, get lands as j 
faithful servitors of the king, it is likely that Lord Drummond 
obtained them situations in the royal household, through the 
influence of his sister, Annabella, wife of King Robert. 

William Mercer was probably the poet whom Dunbar com- 
mends in his ‘ Lament,' and seems also to have been court 
jester, lnnerpeffry is now in the possession of Arthur Hay j 
Drummond of Cromlix. Dollerie got into the possession of 1 
the Murrays about 1550, and is still in that family. I 

Peter Mercer, probably a brother of Alexander and David J 
obtained lnchbreakie, which had been mortgaged to his uncle 
Andrew, and sold it in 1503 to Lord Grahame, who gave this 
property to his 2d son, and his descendants still hold it. 

From this date it is difficult to trace the family, but tliey 
arc said to be represented by Mercer Henderson of Fordo), 
and General Alexander Cavalie Mercer of the Royal Engineers. ! 

The Mercers ( Dhu ) of Aldie, or, as commonly pronounced, ! 
Awdie, have been connected with Perth from time immemorial. j 
| An inscription is said to be in their vault in the church of St. i 
John in that city, which asserts that John Mercer died in ' 

* 1280. This vault, according to tradition, was a royal grant 
to tho family, in consideration of their having given one of 
the kings of Scotland, the Mills of Perth, or, as some say,' the 
North and South Inches of Perth, two extensive meadows 
running along the bank of tlio Tay, north and south of the | 
city, hence the two rhymes, ! 

“ So sicker ’tis as anything on earth j 

The Mercers aye are older than Old Perth." ' 

And ' 

“ Folk say the Mercers tried the town to cheat 
When for two inches they did win six feet." ! 

The first founder of this baronial family was John Mercer, 
a wealthy merchant burgess of Perth, about 13-10, at that time ' 
the metropolis of Scotland, which it ceased to be in 1482. He i 
several times represented Perth in parliament, and was provost ! 
of that city in 1357, 1369, and 1374. He is mentioned in i 
1357 as procurator lor Perth, to treat of the ransom for King 
David. He was frequently sent as ambassador to England, 
France, and Holland, and was held in high estimation by 
Charles V., (sumamed the Wise) King of France. Ho was a 
man of immense wealth, as may be supposed from the fact 
of lus son having been able to raise a fleet of his own, in the 
year 1377, to avenge the captivity" of his father. 

it was to this circumstance, in all probability, that the rise 
of tho family was due, as we find Andrew, who, in 1366, ob- 
tained a safe conduct as a Scottish merchant, was in 1377 ad- 
miral of Spain, in command of the allied fleets of Spain, Franoe, 
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and Scotland, in an attack on Scarborough. It appears that, 
when returning to Scotland that year, his lather, John Mercer, 
was driven by stress of weather upon the coast of Kngland, and 
seized and confined in the castle of Scarborough, till an order 
from the English court effected his discharge. The earl of 
Douglas, from whom lie held lands, calls him his vassal, or 
“ man," ( homme . ,) in a letter sent to King Richard, remonstrat- 
ing upon the injustice of his seizure His son, to revenge the 
injury, cruized bel'oro Scarborough with a fleet composed of 
French, Scots, and Spaniards, and captured several vessels. 
John Philpot, an opulent citizen of London, thereupon, we arc 
told, took upon himself the protection of the trade of the king- 
dom, neglected by the Duke of Lancaster, who governed the 
kingdom in the minority of his nephew, and having hired 1,0()0 
armed men, sent them to sea in search of Mercer, whom they 
took, with his prizes and 15 Spanish vessels, his consorts all 
richly laden. On January l, 1378, Andrew Mercer got a safe 
conduct as “ Armiger" of the King of Scotland. This might, 
have been an office, — hut if it was a title, it is probably the first 
recorded instance of an “ esquire,” a title only first known in 
England in the reign of Richard II. 

In 1384, Andrew appears in the chartulary of Lennox as 
Sir Andrew. On April 28, the same year, he got forty merles 
. furth of the customs of the burgh of Perth. Sir Andrew died 
in 1390-1. 

His son, Sir Michael, was the ward of Walter Stewart, lord 
of Brechin, the king’s brother, from 1391 to 1402. He 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir David Stewart of Durris- 
deer, before 1390, in his minority. He died about 1410. He 
bad two sons, Sir Andrew, and Robert, of B a lief, ancestor of 
toe Balicf brand), which consisted of four Roberts in suc- 
cession, the second of whom was ambassador to the king of 
the Romans, October 13, 1171, and the race became extinct 
in Robert, who died in 1583, without issue. 

Sir Andrew, the elder son, besides other charters, got one 
for the barony of Meiklcour, Perthshire, March 21, 11 10 44, 
one for Kilgrastoii, Pitkeathly, and one-fourth ol Leduodi, in 
the same county, Oct. 2(5, M51, and one for Dumbarncy, 
Nov. 19, 1 455. He died in 1473. He had a son, Sir Laurence, 

I and a daughter, Christian, who married Gilbert Skene of Skene. 

Sir Laurence, the son, had a safe conduct to England livm 
Edward IV , June 12, 117$. He married in 1475, Lsobel, 
a daughter of Henry Wardlaw of Tony, and died in 1501. 

| His widow married 2dly in 1504, Patrick Mercer of Incli- 
| breakie. Sir Laurence had 2 sons and a daughter, lsobel, 
married to Robert Muule of Paumurc. 

Sir Henry, the elder son, married Margaret Douglas of 
Lochlevcn, and was killed at Floddcn. His son, Laurence, 

! carried on the main line, from which branched oil the Mercers 
of M eights and Saline, in 1588. Sir James, last of the Altlie 
line, died in 1671. He was one of his majesty’s ordinary 
gentlemen ushers. 

Sir Laurence Mercer of Melgins, married, 1st, Margaret, 
heiress of Aldie, from whom is descended Countess do Kla- 
hault, baroness Keith and Nairne, (see p. 236 oftliisvol.) female 
representative of Aldie; 2dly, Christian Kiuloch. The Mel- 
gins line became extinct on the death of his son, Robert, in 
1792. Robert Mercer, of the Saline branch, is now male re- 
presentative of AlSie. 

Robert, the 2d son of Sir Laurence Mercer and lsobel 
Wardlaw, was styled of Newton of Forgandonuy. He married 
Helen, styled of Newton and Dalgetty in the “Book of Drum- 
mond,” widow of James Oliphant, and youngest daughter of 
Edmund Chisholm of Cromlix, by his 2d wife, lsobel Drum- 
mond of Coldocli. Robert had throe sons and a daughter 
Elizabeth, married to William Hav of Gourdie. 



The eldest son, James, of Newton of Forgamlennv, and 
Newton ami Dalgetty, married Elizabeth Wcmyss, and was an- 
cestor of the Clevage line, which became extinct in Robert, 
who died at Perth in 1810 j 

The second son was named William. 

Andrew, the third son, married in February 15(52, Mnriot, 
daughter of Adam Blackwood, merchant burgess of Perth. 

He had a charter from his uncle, William Chisholm, bishop of 
Dunblane, for lands near Perth, December 20, 15(53 ; pending j 
reference to the Pope, charter not confirmed till January 22, i 
156(5. He was admitted a merchant; burgess of Perth, Jan. 

18, 15(57, and appointed by John, earl of Montrose, sheriff- ! 
depute of Perthshire, together with John Grahame of Bal- jj ■ 

gowan, October 5, 1585. He had 3 sous, William, James, jj | 

and Laurence. j j 

Wiiliam, the eldest son, married Helen Drummond, and 
was ancestor of the Potterhiil line, extinct in William, who 
died about. 1740, leaving four daughters. 

Laurence, the third son, horn in 1578, matriculated at St. 
Andrews in 159(5, and graduated in 1(501. lie was admitted 
to the ministry in 1607, and became parson of Fossa way, in 
which parish Aldie is, in 1(509. He died about 1(553. He 
married February 8, 1(519, Margaret, daughter of Mr. Edmond 
Mylis, parson of Cleish, and had 2 sons and 2 daughters, the 
latter twins. 

Laurence, the elder son, born in 1(522, was admitted min- 
ister of Fossa way in 1(551, and died about 1(558. 

Edmond, the second son, horn in 1(525, sat on an assize at 
Crook of Devon in 1(5(52, as Edmond Mercer, at Balridrie, in j j 
the parish of Muckart. !. j 

Laurence had a son, also named Laurence, born about I | 
1(557. lie was admitted minister of Cask, December 10, j 
KJ80, but was removed, by order of the privy council, in 1(590, | 

when lie became factor of Aldie. lie died January 31), 1720 ! 

He married in 170(5, Jean, only daughter of William Lindsay, 
bishop of Dunk chi, and relict of James Lindsay of Dow Hil’. ! 
her cousin. She was styled Lady Pitlcuehar, Irom an estate j 
which her second husband possessed. Laurence bad three 
sons. 

James Francis of Pittouehar, the eldest son, a lieutenant- 
colonel in the army, was killed by a cannon-ball, August 13, 

175(5, when defending Fort Oswego, of which lie was in com- 
mand, against a Fieiich force under Montcalm. (See tiinol- I 
hit's History of Eiit/lnwf, p. 577.) He left no issue. j 

Laurence, the second son, predeceased bis elder brother, at I 

Kingston, Jamaica, in August 1712, without issue. 

William, the third son. born October 1, 1717, succeeded to 
l’ittcuchar, on the death of Colonel James, in 175(5. He had ! 
a charter of Potterhiil from the earl of Kimioul, April 16, | j 

17(58. He died at Potterhiil, January 1(5, 1785. Ho married 
Elizabeth, daughter of George Swan, a son of Charles II. ( 

When asked why he had not ennobled him, as he had his other j 

children, the king replied, “ I did not dare to make a (buck 
(Scotch for duck), of him, but 1 made a nobler bird," namely 
a Swan. William had ten sons and three daughters, I 

Laurence James, the eldest son, and 3d child, born Jan- j 
uarv 10, 1752, succeeded to Potterhiil on the death of his j j 

father in 1785. He entered the Bengal civil service, and was I 
chief judge at Burdwan. Ho died there, August 20,1791, ! 

and was described as “ the upright judge.” j 

Jainos, the 2d son and 4th child, died young. 

William, the 3d son and 5th child, born January 8, 

1755, joined the 19th regiment at Gibraltar in 1769, and 
sold out at Dublin. Having got a cadetship to India, lie 
sailed under a letter of exchequer, on board of “ The Mount 
Stewart.” Captured on the voyage, lie was carried to Snain, i j 
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and exchanged. He wns afterwards a captain in the 5th 
Bengal cavalry, and as major lie commanded the body guard 
of Warren Hastings, governor-in-chief of India. He died at 
Ghazepore, August 3, 1801. He married in 1788, Barbara, 
daughter of Robert l'orbes of Corse, Banffshire, and had 2 
sons and 4 daughters. 

James Francis, the 4th son and 6th child, born August 28, 
1756, joined the 64th regiment in America, and .Inly 29, 
1796, became lieutenant-colonel of the 22d regiment. He 
died at Perth, April 26, 1809. lie married Clarinda O’Grady, 
without issue. 

George and Graeme, the next two sons, died in infancy. 

Graeme Mercer of Mavisbunk, the 7th son and 10th child, 
born July 4, 1764, entered the Bengal service as assistant- sur- 
geon, and was the East India Company's resident at iScindiah's 
court. He accompanied Lord Lake us diplomatic agent. Ho 
died unmarried at Mavisbank, Oct ober 6, 1 841, and was buried 
at Lnxswadc. 

John, the 8th son and lltlx child, born September 13, 1766, 
was a lieutenant of marines. He died unmarried, April 1794, 
from the effects of a wound received at Guadahmpe. 

Thomas, the 9tli son and Pith child, born June 16. 1769, 
was engaged in mercantile pursuits in Bengal, and died un- 
married, August 15, 1833. 

George, the 10th son and 13th child, was the first of the 
Corthy branch. Of him afterwards. 

The children of Captain William Mercer and Barbara 
Forbes were, 1. Anne Abernethy, born at Calcutta, January 
15, 1794, and married in 1813, at Rroughty Ferry, Charles 
M‘Grigor, brother of Sir James M‘G rigor, Bart., chief of the 
army medical department. Her husband (tied March 15, 1841, 
being a retired lieutenant-colonel in her majesty’s service. 
2. Eliza Forbes, horn October 17. 1795, married at Perth 
November 15, 1809, Richard Charles Blunt, second son of 
Sir Charles William Blunt, Bart., of Blunt Hall, Sussex, lie 
died at Bretlands House, Surrey, January 16, 1846. His son, 
Sir Charles, succeeded as 6th baronet.. 3. William Drummond, 
born at Benares, Bengal, October 16, 1796, joined the 70th 
regiment in Canada in 1814, and became major of the 16th 
Lancers in India. He married Anne Elliot, eldest daughter 
of George Mercer of Gorthy, issue, a son, William Lindsay, 
born in Edinburgh April 23, 1858, and a daughter, Anna 
Graeme, born in Edinburgh September 25, 1854. 4. Louisa, 
born at Cawnpore, May 30, 1798, married February 23, 1819. 
Alexander Brodie, manager of the Bank of Scotland, Stirling. 

5. Charlotte Simpson, born at Cawnpore, June 29, 1799, 
married June 30, 1817, Robert Lockhart, of Castlehill ami 
Cumbusnethan, Lanarkshire. He died November 2, 1850. 

6. James, born August 18, 1800, died in infancy. 

George Mercer of Gorthy, above" mentioned, and of Dryden 
and Mavisbank, born July 21, 1772, entered, when young, 
into the East India Company’s service as midshipman, and 
was sometime engaged in niercantije pursuits in India. He 
was one of the 14 gentlemen, principally of Hobart Town, 
who, on .Tune 13, 1835, entered into an indenture of associa- 
tion for the colonization of Port Phillip, now Victoria, New 
South Wales, which had been acquired by treaty with the 
native chiefs on the 6th of that month. In the capacity of 
shareholder and as agent for the Geelong and Dutigalla as- 
sociation, though he was never in Australia, he conducted the 
correspondence with the colonial secretary, at that time Lord 
Glenelg, his first letter being dated Dryden House, by Edin- 
burgh, January 26, 1836, accompanying which were various 
documents, including the originals of two treaties, executed 
m triplicate, entered into with the aboriginal chiefs, possessors 


of the territory in the neighbourhood of Port Phillip, and. a ' 
map of the territories ceded by the head men of tho Dutigalla 
tribe. On the part of the association, he solicited a recognition 
and confirmation by the crown of the treaties executed by the 
native chiefs, or a royal grant of the territories, as feudatories 
of the British crown. The colonial secretary, on the ground 
that the territory acquired by the association was part of the 
colony of New South Wales, declined to confirm, on the part of 
the crown, the arrangement entered into with the native chiefs, 
or to accede to their other request, but allowed the association 
£7,000 as compensation for the expenses they had incurred. 

It was not till July 1, 1851, that Port Phillip became an indepen- 
dent colony, under the name of Victoria. Mr. Mercer married 
at AUyghur, East Indies, in 1810, Frances Charlotte, daughter 
of John Reid, Esq., Bengal medical service, and died Dec. 7, 
1853. His widow died April 24, 1862, at Woodcot rectory, 
Oxfordshire, and is there interred. They had 14 children, viz. 

1. Graeme Reid Mercer of Gorthy, born August 29, 1812, 
and was sometime in the Ceylon Civil Service. He married 
July 5, 1854, Catherine, daughter of James Hay, Esq. of 
Colliepriost, and the Lady Mary Hay. 

2. A daughter, died 1813. 3. Gcorgo Duncan, a lieu- 
lenant in the 45th regiment of Bengal Infantry. 4. 
Anne Elliot, already mentioned as wife of her cousin, . 
William Drummond Mercer. 5. Frances Georgina, mar- ^ 
ried June 14, 1842, George Falconer, Esq. of Carlowrie, 
captain 33d regiment. 6. Harriet June. 7. William 
Thomas, educated at the university of Oxford, of which 

lie is M.A. In July 1862, he was appointed governor 
of Hong Kong, China, lie married April 23, 1862, Mary 
Philips Nind, 3d daughter of Rev. P. Nind, vicar of Woodcot, I 
Oxfordshire. 8. John Henry, married December 11, 1861, 
Annie Catherine, 2d daughter of James Austruther, Esq 
9. Charles, died on the 25th of July, 1826. 10. Charles 

M‘Whirter, captain Bengal Horse Artillery. 11, Emily Kli/.u. 

12. Louisa Rachel. 13. Laurence James, civil engineer 
Madras. 14. Charlotte Catherine. 

Lieutenant-Colonel William Mercer, born about 1605, who 
is supposed to have been of a branch of the Mercers settled in 
Aberdeenshire, was the author of 4 Anglia) Speculum,’ or Eng- 
land’s Looking Glasse, London, 1646, 4 News from Parnassus, 1 
1682, and other small publications in doggerel verse. From 
an account of him in the 4 Proceedings of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland,’ 1860, written by David Laing, Esq., 
vice-president of that society, we learn some particulars of 
him. At the age of 15 he fled from school to the continent i 
and embraced tho military profession. Referring to this 
period of his life in his ‘ News from Parnassus,’ lie says: 

“ Before my sight four times six years had seen, 

Throughout six kingdoms had my body been, 

Bore arms in each.” 

He returned to Scotland before 1630, as on June 28 of that 
year, a letter of presentation was granted by Charles I., in his 
favour, 44 to the parsonage and vicarago of the teyndis, &c., of 
the kirk and parocliine of Glerdiolme,” &c., one of the pre- 
bends attached to the chapel royal of Stirling. 44 Whether,” 
says Mr. Laing, 44 this presentation was confirmed is uncer- 
tain. Probably not, it was at least not requisite for the pre- 
senteo to hold any orders in the church, the only qualification, 
if any such were required, was a knowledge of music. Various 
instances might be quoted of similar benefices having beeu 
conferred for a period of seven years, for the purpose of enabling 
a youth to pursue his academical course.” 
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About 1638 he was engaged in the military service in Ire- ] 
land. During the civil wars he took the part of the parlia- 
ment, and obtained from Robert, carl of Essex, general of the 
parliamentary forces, a commission as captain of horse. In 
1616, it appears from a poem in his ' Anglia) Speculum,’ in 
the form of a petition to the lords and commons, and the lord 
mayor and common council of London, that he was reduced 
to great distress, by the arrears of pay due to him, amounting 
to £900 ; one-half or a third part of which he earnestly solicits 
for the relief of his necessities. On March 20, 1643, he had 
presented a petition to the House of Commons, for payment 
of his arrears, hut was referred from one committee to another, 
and from parliament to the mayor and aldermen of London, 
and all the time was left in great destitution. He was after- 
wards again employed, under Cromwell, in Ireland, and raised 
to the rank of lieutenant by Cromwell. In the spring of 1 050, 
he returned to Scotland, still in reduced circumstances, and 
the commission of the General Assembly recommended a col- 
lection for him by the Presbytery of Edinburgh. After the 
restoration, like a great many others, he visited Charles II. at 
Whitehall. On the appointment of Lord Roberts, Baron of 
Truro, as governor of Ireland, September 18, 1669, Colonel 
Mercer printed a “ Welcoin in a poem to his Excellency,” 
&c., Dublin, 1669. Another unique production preserved in 
the Grenville collection in the British Museum, attributed to 
him, is entitled 4 The Moderate Cavalier; or the soldier's De- 
scription of Ireland and of the Country Disease, with Receipts 
for the same. A book lit for all Protestant houses in Irdaml," 
1675, 36 pages, 4to. 

In 1672 he revisited Scotland, in consequence of a proposal 
for a marriage betwixt his eldest son and Grizzcl Mercer, 
heiress of the barony of Aldie, hut owing to the change of 
mind of the lady's mot her, no marriage took place. Colonel 
Mercer, therefore, raised an action of damages before the 
court of session, for breiudt of a verbal treaty of marriage, and 
expenses. While the case was in dependence, he prepared, as 
a new year’s gift to the judges, a series of encomiums, entitled 
' A Compendious Comparison of the Lives and I, awes of the 
Senators of Rome, with the Lives and Lawes of the Senators 
of the Colledge of Justice, Edinburgh, in familiar lines and 
poems.’ Edinburgh, 1673, MS., 4 to, pp. 34, Advocate’s 
Library. On December 14, 1675, the judges decided that, 
as there was no marriage contract or written agreement, a 
mother's verbal assurance was not binding, but as he had 
neen invited to Scotland for the proposed alliance, lie was en- 
titled to expenses. He returned to Ireland, hut the date of 
his death is uncertain. He was four times married, his 
first and last wives being widows. 

The slogan or war cry, and now the motto, of the Mercers 
of Aldie, is, “Yegret pule,” that is, the great pool, or the 
sea, said to have had its origin in the attack at Scarborough, 
by Sir Andrew Mercer in 1377. Their crest is a crane crush- 
ing a snake or water serpent. 

MILLER, Patrick, of Dalswinton, Dumfries- 
shire, whose name is associated with the invention 
of the steamboat, was born at Glasgow in 1731. 
He was the youngest son of William Miller, Esq. 
of Glcnlee, in the stewartry of Kirkcudbright, and 
brother of Sir Thomas Miller, who was created a 
baronet, and lord president of the court of session, 
in 1788. Possessing unusual genius and ability, 


he was the sole architect of his own fortunes, hav- 
ing started in life without a sixpence— as he used 
to boast — and with nothing but a good education 
wherewith to make his way in the world. In his 
youth, as a sailor, he visited many parts of the 
globe, including the countries of the Mediterra- 
nean, the West Indies, and America. He after- 
wards became a banker in Edinburgh, and having 
realized a handsome fortune, he purchased tho 
estate of Dalswinton, building on it an elegant 
mansion, subsequently the seat of James Mac- 
Alpine Leny, Esq. 

For nearly thirty years he was deputy- governor 
of the Rank of Scotland, which he placed on the 
eminent position it now occupies by entirely alter- 
ing its system of exchanges with London. 

lie devoted his leisure to the sciences of navi- 
gation, artillery, and agriculture, and in all three 
he made discoveries from which the most impor- 
tant advantages have been derived by the world 
at large. First amongst these stands the steam- 
boat, of which he was the originator, though the 
honour of this great invention James 'Taylor (see 
page 551 of this volume) and William Symington 
have each claimed. These were both employed 
by him, Symington having been introduced to Mr. 
Miller by 'Taylor. In February, 1787, Mr. Miller 
published a pamphlet, in which he distinctly an- 
nounced his belief in the practicability of using 
steam as a motive power for the propulsion of 
vessels, — at the same time intimating his intention 
of trying the experiment of so propelling boats; 
and in October, 1788, he did try the experiment 
on a small scale at Dalswinton, with the most 
perfect success, — repeating it on a larger one in 
December, 1783, on the Forth and Clyde canal. 
'The engine used by him in the. first of these ex- 
periments is now preserved in the Kensington 
Patent Museum, for which it was obtained by 
Rennet Woodcraft, Esq., F.li.S., author of ‘The 
Origin and Progress of Steam Navigation,’ who 
spent a large sum of money in the search for it, 
and subsequent restoration of such of its parts as 
were missing when he discovered it. 

The ancient corporation of the Trinity House, 
Leith, unanimously voted Mr. Miller the freedom 
of that body, on the occasion of his presenting 
them with a copy o his pamphlet, in which the 
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practicability of using steam for purposes of navi- 
gation was first suggested by him. 

Double and triple boats were amongst Mr. Mil- 
ler's numerous inventions, and he likewise invent- 
ed paddle wheels, which arc not very dissimilar 
from those in use on the steamers of the present 
day. He took a patent for paddle-wheel boats of 
the description just mentioned in May, 1796, bnt 
it docs not appear that he ever derived any bene- 
fit from it. A plurality of masts was a favourite 
idea of his, and we find that, in 1786, he built a 
double vessel, with paddle-wheels moved by man- 
ual labour, which had five masts. This vessel, 
armed with carronades — another of his inventions 
— he offered to the government of the day; and 
on their declining the offer, presented it to Gusta- 
vus III., king of Sweden, who acknowledged it by 
an autograph letter of thanks, enclosed in a mag- 
nificent gold box, which also contained, as a gift 
from his majesty, a small packet of turnip seed, 
whence sprung the first Swedish turnips ever 
grown in Great Britain. 

Although Mr. Miller, — from having been (he 
first man in modern days who constructed guns 
with chambers, to which lie gave the name of car- 
ronades, in consequence of his having had them 
cast at the Carron foundry, — is generally consi- 
dered the inventor of that species of ordnance, he 
himself always gave the credit of the idea to Gus- 
tavus Adolphus the Great; and indeed most of 
the first pieces east for him had Latin inscriptions 
on them to that effect. lie went to very great 
expense with his experiments on these guns, which 
lie tried of all calibres, from 2-pounders* up to 132- 
pounders. With one of the latter he obtained a 
range of above 5,000 yards. Tie was not content 
with testing his invention (if so it may bo called) 
in the usual way, but actually proved it practi- 
cally by fitting out a privateer (the ‘Spitfire’), 
armed with sixteen of his 18-pounder carronades, 
and sending her on a cruiso in the Channel, at the 
mouth of which she was captured by a French 
frigate (the ‘ Surveillante,’36), after a hard-fought 
action, in which the frigate had sixty or seventy 
men killed and wounded, and had to run for port 
with between four and five feet water in her hold. 

Mr. Miller’s inventions and experiments in na- 
vigation and gunnery alone cost him above £30,000, 


but what he spent on his agricultural improve- 
ments and experiments has never been ascertained, 
though it is believed to have been very large. 

He contrived the first drill plough ever used in 
the United Kingdom, also a thrashing-machine 
worked by horses, and an iron plough. lie like- 
wise introduced the feeding of cattle on steamed 
potatoes, and the dressing of land with kiln-burnt 
day as a substitute for lime. But tho improve- 
ment in agriculture which lie considered the most 
important was the cultivation of florin grass, the 
great value of which was first brought to notice 
by the Rev. T)r. Richardson of Clonfeckle, in Ire- 
land. Off land which had not previously let for 
more than a shilling an acre, Mr. Miller got crops 
of florin grass hay, which brought at auction 
nearly as much as the best wheat land on tho 
Dalswinton estate. 

Mr. Miller was so highly thought of as a prac- 
tical agriculturist, that one of the agricultural 
societies of Scotland presented him with two 
splendid silver vases, bearing suitable inscriptions. 

He died at Dalswinton, December 9, 1815, and 
was interred in the Greyfriars’ churchyard, Edin 
burgh. ITc had married early in life, and had 
several children, of whom three sons and two 
daughters survived him, viz.: Patrick, member of i 
parliament in 1789-90 for Dumfries-shirc ; Wil- j 
liam, an officer of the Royal horse guards (blue), ! 
Janet, married to John Francis, 15th earl of Mar; j 
Jean, married !o Leslie Grove Jones, an officer of 
the Grenadier guards; Thomas Hamilton, an ad- 
vocate at the Scottish bar. In 1862 was printed 
at London, * A Letter to Bcnuet Woodcroft, Esq,, 
F.R.S., vindicating the right of Patrick Miller. 
Esq. of Dalswinton, to be regarded as the first 
inventor of Practical Steam Navigation. By Ma- 
jor-general Miller, C.B., late of the Madras artil- 
lery.’ 

Morvii.i.k, the surname of a high feudal family, of Anglo- 
Norman origin, which, in the twelfth century, was one of tho 
most eminent in Scotland. The surname is supposed to hare 
been assumed from the village of Morville, on the water of 
Aire, in the province of Picardy, France! The first of the 
name on record in Scotland, Hugh de Morville, came from 
Burgh on the Sands, in Cumberland, about the year 1100, and 
acquired extensive possessions in Tweeddale, Lauderdale, 
the Lothian s, Clydesdale, and more especially in Cunning- 
ham, Ayrshire. He also held the hereditary office of lord- 
high-constable of the kingdom. He was a witness to the 
Inquisitis Davidia , 1116. 
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In 1138, lie was one of the witnesses to a charter of protec- 
tion then granted by David I. to the monks of Tynemouth. In 
11-10, he founded the celebrated abbey of Kilwinning, in Cun- 
ningham, nearly the whole of which district belonged to him, 
and endowed it with revenues so ample that few temporal 
lordships at tbo time were so valuable. About 1150, he 
founded Dryburgh abbey, four miles from Melrose, on the 
north bank of the Tweed. He died in 1162. By his wife, 
Beatrice de Beauchamp, he is said to have acquired still great- 
er possessions than his own. Probably the Tweeddale property 
came by her, as, according to the Chronicle of Mrlros, she ob- 
tained a charter of confirmation for the new foundation of 
Dryburgh Abbey from David I. He had a son, Richard de 
Morville, and a daughter, Johanna, the wife of Richard de 
Uennin. 

Many of do Morvi lie’s principal vassals came from Eng- 
land, and from the chief of them sprung some of our noble 
and baronial families, such as the Cunninghams, the Rosses, 
the Loudouns, the St. Clairs, the Maitlands, and others. 
The great barony of Kilmaurs he conferred on Warnebald, 
the first of the family of Cunningham, afterwards earls of 
Glencairn. This was in the reign of Alexander I., betwixt 
1107 and 1124. 

Hugh de Morvillc’s only son, Richard do Morville. lord of 
Cunningham and high-constablo of Scotland, was principal 
minister of William the Lion. In the year of his father’s 
death, he confirmed a donation by Robert, son of Warnebald. 
to the church of Sancta Maria of Kelso. He also granted a 
charter to James dc Loudoun, of the barony of Loudoun and 
others. He died in 1189. By his wife, Avicia de Lancaster, 
(or de Corbet, according to Nisbet, who says she died in 
1191,) he had a son, William, and two daughters, Eva and 
i Maud, the latter married to Stephen, an ancestor of the 
Glencairn family. 

William de Morville, the son, lord-high-constablo of Scot- 
land, granted a new charter to James de Loudoun of the 
lands of Loudoun. He died, without, issue, in 1196, and was 
succeeded in his large domains by his elder sister, Eva, Ela, 
or Elena do Morville. This lady married Roland, lord of 
Galloway, who, in her right, became possessed of all the 
lands and honours of her family, also constable of Scotland 
and lord of Cunningham, (the latter afterwards one of the 
titles of the Prince of Scotland,) for which he paid, as a duty 
of homage, 700 merks to King William the Lion. 

Their son, Allan, lord of Galloway and Cunningham, and 
constable of Scotland, died in 1234, without male issue. By . 
his first wife, daughter of Hugh de Lacy, ho had a daughter, 

1 Elena, married to Roger de Quincy, carl of Winchester, in 
her right constable of Scotland and proprietor of a consider- 
able share of the dc Morville estates, particularly in Cun- 
ningham. By his second wile, Margaret, eldest daughter of 
j David, earl of Huntington, next brother to King William 
; the Lion, ho had two daughters, Dervigalda or Devorgille, 

! j and Christian. The former married in 1233, John Baliol, 

! lord of Bernard’s castle, county Durham, who in consequence 
S became lord of Galloway and proprietor of the greater part 
I of tbe de Morville lands in Cunningham. John Baliol, some 
1 time king of Scotland, was thus a great-grandson of the 
I family. 

j The name of de Morville has been lost in Scotland since 
I tbe 13tli century. Even the place of residence of Hugh de 
I Morville, the progenitor of this once princely race, in spite of 
j all his possessions, is now unknown. The English baron, 
j H ufi b de Morville, who was concerned in the murder of Tho- 
| m as A Beckct, at Canterbury, December 29, 1170, was 
| of the same family as the de Morville who settled in Scotland. 


Murchison, softened from , Uurdockson , the name of a 
minor clan in I.ochalsh, Ross-shire, in Gaelic called Kilan 
Calmaon , it is supposed from their being long the governors 
of Kilean Donnan Castle, the place where Donald Gorme of 
Sleat met. his death in 1539, (sco vol. ii. p. 548.) Calm 
signifying a pillar, fort, or strength, and non a person. Seine 
of them have changed their name to Dove, from the erroneous 
impression that the word is Calaman , which is the Gaelic tor 
a pigeon. The castle of Kilan Donnan is also called Seafort, 
from its being built on an island, surrounded by water at full 
tide, ami from it the carls of Seaforth derive their title. 

The Murchisons fought under the Mackenzies and carried 
their banners. They are descended from Murdoch or Murcha, 
who received a charter of the lands of Kintail fmm David II., 
in 1362. 

Colonel Donald Murchison of Auehtortyre, I.ochalsh, com- 
missioner to Wil’iam, 5t!i earl of Sealorth, was, during tbo 
period in which he lived, the military leader of the Mackenzies, 
Maclcnnans, and M‘Raes, in their opposition to the gov- 
ernment forces from 1719 to 1726. He is mentioned at page. 
69 of this volume, (article Mackaic.) as having successfully 
defended Hie lands of Seafort Ii, during the time their forfeit- 
ure lasted, and collecting the Seaforth rents, conveyed them 
to France, aud delivered them to the earl, then in exile. All 
his movements were narrowly watched by government, mid a 
reward offered for his apprehension, with a description of his 
person, which was posted up at all the ports, so that lie 
might be captured at sea. General Wade wrote often, with 
very particular information, to government about him, and in 
one of his communications he gives an account of Colonel 
Murchison’s entry into Edinburgh, with a numerous hand of 
Highlanders. He encountered much annoyance from the 
Monroes, Rosses, and Mackavs, and other loyal clans. Hav- 
ing lost his right-hand man Tmch of Canon , he was always 
in a state of warfare, but his wariness and tact invariably 
brought him out of danger. 

The anecdotes of his feats arc numerous, and a written re- 
cord of his exploits is in the hands of Sir Roderick Murchison, 
a distant relative of the colonel, collected by Dr. Murchison 
of Tarradale, near Beauly, as related by his father, the grand- 
father of Sir Roderick. He lived at Auchtcrlyre, Loelialsh, 
and died at a great age. The colonel was at length captured 
at sea, on his return from France, and imprisoned in the 
'lower of London. King George I. visited him personally, 
and upon promise that in future lie would be as faithful to 
him as to his own elm ,f, gav e him his liberty, and bestowed 
upon him a great part of tho lands possessed by Seaforth in 
Kintail. About the same time peace and pardon for Seaforth 
and his clan were obtained by the aid of Marshal Wade. In 
an interview with the earl, after his return, his lordship up- 
braided him with taking possession of his laud, and is even 
said to have broken open his charter-chest in the colonel’s 
absence, aud carried oft’ his title deeds. “ Donald,” said the 
earl, “ would not less land by far have satisfied you." “ I 
thought,” replied the colonel, “that Seaforth could never 
grudge me what his majesty has granted, after all the toils, 
hardships, and narrow escapes with my life, I have had in 
your cause." The colonel’s indignation and agitation were 
so extreme that lie hurst a blood-vessel, went over to Conon, 
to the house of the widow of his old friend Tmch , where he 
died. Seaforth visited him before his death, and asked him 
if he should like to he buried in the Seaforth tomb. Ho re- 
plied that she who gave him a bed to die in would give him 
a grave to lie in. He left a brother, Murdoch Murchison, who 
was wounded at Cullodcn, and married Mary, daughter of the 
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Hi;?. Finlay M*Rae, first reformed minister of Kin tail, by 
whom he had a family. 

Sir Roderick Impey Murchison. D.C.L., of this family, lias 
distinguished himself as a geologist. The eldest son of Ken- 
neth Murchison, Esq. of Tarradale, Ross-shirc, by his wife, 
the sister of General Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Rart., G.C.H., 
lie was born at Tarradale, in 1792. Educated at Durham 
Grammar School and at the military College of Marlow, he 
received the honorary degree of M A. from the universities of 
Cambridge and Durham. In 1807 he entered the army as 
aij officer in the 36th foot, and took part in the battles of 
Vimeiru and Corunna, &c. He was afterwards on the staff 
of his uncle, General Sir Alexander Mackenzie, and, lastly, 
Was captain 6th Dragoons. In 1816 he left the army, and 
was induced, about 1818, by Sir Humphry Davy to devote 
himself to science. In 1828, in company with Sir Charles 
Lyall, he examined the extinct volcanoes of Auvergne, &c. 
In 1831, he applied himself to a systematic examination of j 
the ohler sedimentary deposits in England and Wales, and 
after five years’ labour, succeeded in establishing what lie 
named (from occupying those counties which formed the an- 
cient kingdom of the Silurcs) the Silurian system, compre- 
hending a succession of strata lying beneath the old red sand- 
stone, and seeming to lie in close approximation to the 
deposits that preceded the existence of plants and animals. 
In 1837, he published his ‘Silurian system of Rocks.' In 
1841, the Czar Nicholas decorated him with the order of the 
second class of St. Anne, in diamonds, and subsequently 
gave him a magnificent colossal vase of Siberian avanturine, 
mounted on a column of porphyry, with this inscription, 

“ Gratia Impcratoris totius Rossi®, Roderico Murchison, 
Geologi® Rossi® Kxploratori, 1842.” In 1846, under the 
countenance of the Imperial government, in company with 
Professor Sedgwick and M. ile Verneuil, lie commenced a 
geological survey of the Russian empire ; on completing which 
the emperor conferred upon him the grand cross of the order 
of St. Stanislaus. In 1845, lie published, in two vols., his 
‘ Russia in Europe and the Ural Mountains,’ and in 1846, lie 
received the royal license to accept the Russian orders, and 
was knighted. To the transactions of various scientific 
bodies, Sir Roderick has contributed upwards of 100 memoirs. 

In 1844, he instituted a comparison between the rocks of 
Eastern Australia and those of the auriferous Ural mountains, 
and was the first who publicly declared his opinion that gold 
must exist in Australia. Has been four times president of 
the Geological Society, and also of the Royal Geographical 
Society. In 1846, he was president of the British Association. 
He was anJ'.L.S., M.I.A.S St.I\, and M.A.B. and C., as.well as a 
corresponding member of the Institute of France, and honorary 
member of the R.S.E., the IU.A., Ac. In 1855, he s. Sir II. Do 
la Beche, in the office of director of the Museum of Practical 
Geology, as well as director of the Geological Survey of the 
United Kingdom. After that period his attention was directed 
to homo geology, but especially to that of the north of Scotland. 

In 18C6 he was created a bart. of the United Kingdom, and tl 
Oct. 22, 1871, in his 80th year. 

P. 

PATON, George, an eminent antiquary, son 
of John Patou, bookseller, Edinburgh, born in 
1720, was a clerk in the custom-house, at a small 
salary. Both he and his father were collectors of 
curious works on the literature, history, and to- 


pography of Scotland. He died March 5, 1807. 
His valuable library was sold by auction in 1800, 
and his MSS., prints, coins, &c., in 1811. Of the 
1 Patou correspondence,’ preserved in the Advo- 
cates’ Library in Edinburgh, two small volumes 
were published, in 1820, and 1830, crown 8vo. 
Two large volumes of Mr. Patou's letter to Gough 
are also in the Advocates 1 Library. 


R 

Rae, a surname, conjectured to he the same as Re.ay, a 
parish on the north coast of the counties of Caithness and 
Sutherland. The name, says a writer in the ‘New Statisti- 
cal Account of Scotland,’ is supposed to he a corruption of 
Mein lien lh, or Miora , two Gaelic terms signifying smooth 
and plain. The most probable derivation, however, is, that 
Keay is a corruption of Ur ray, the name of a British hero, 
who inhabited the castle called, to this dav, Knock Urray 
The ancient orthography of the parish was Re or Rae. 

David Rae, an eminent Scottish lawyer and judge, bv tbo 
title of land Eskgrove, was created a baronet, of the United 
Kingdom on 27th June, 1801. He was the son of the Rev. 
David Rae, an episcopal clergyman at one period in St. An- 
drews, and afterwards in Edinburgh, by his wife Agnes, a 
daughter of Sir David Forbes of Ncwhall, baronet, a lord of 
session, under the title of I.ord Newhall, brother of the cele- 
brated Duncan Forbes of Culloden, lord president of the 
court of session. Born in 1729, Lord Eskgrove acquired his 
classical education at the university of Edinburgh, where he 
studied for the bar, and on lltli December 1751 was admit- 
ted n member of the faculty of advocates. He very early 
obtained considerable practice, and when the celebrated 
Douglas cause was before the court lie was appointed one of 
the commissioners for collecting evidence in France, and in 
that capacity accompanied Lords Monboddo and Garden- 
stone, then advocates, to Paris, in September 1764. lie 
was elevated to the bench, on the death of Lord Auchinleck, 
14th November 1782, and succeeded Lord Kermet, as a lord 
of justiciary, 20th August, 1785. His judicial title of Lord 
Eskgrove was assumed from the name of a small estato 
which lie possessed near Inveresk, in the neighbourhood of 
Musselburgh. On the death of Lord Braxfield in 1799, lie 
was appointed lord-jiwticc-clcrk, 1st June that year. That 
high office lie filled witli ability and integrity of character, 
but only enjoyed his baronetcy four months, as he died 23d 
October 1804, in his 80th year. He bad married, in 1761, 
Margaret, daughter of Dugald Stewart, Esq. of Blairhal), a 
near relative of the earl of Bute and of Lady Ann Stewart, 
daughter of Francis, earl of Moray, and had two sons and a 
daughter. 

The elder son, David, second baronet, entered early into 
the army, and was at one time lieutenant-colonel of the Mid- 
dlesex militia. He married the daughter of Oliver Colt, 
Esq. of Auldhamc, and had four daughters. Dying without 
male issue, he was succeeded by his brother, the Right Hon. 
Sir William Rae of St. Catherines, third and last baronet of 
this family. Sir William was a school-fellow and fellow- 
student of Sir Walter Scott at the High school and univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, and an intimate friend of his through life 
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He was called to the bar in 1791, and for many years was I 
sheriff of Mid Lothian. On the promotion of Lord Meadow- | 
bank to the bench in 1819, he was appointed lord -advocate 
for Scotland, an ofliee which he held during all the subse- 
quent ton* ministries. On the accession of Karl Grey’s min- 
istry in 1830, he retired with his colleagues, but again be- 
came lord-advocate during the brief administration of Sir 
Robert I’eel in 1834 and 1835, and in 1841 was reappointed. 
He was M.l\ for the (’rail burghs in Fife, from 1820 to 1820; 
for Harwich, from 1827 to 1830, for Portarlington, in 1831 ; 
for Buteshire, in 1831, and lie again represented that count v 
from 1833 till his death. He was also a member of the privy 
council. He died at his seat of St. Catherines, about. 3 miles 
from Edinburgh, 19th October 1842. Notwithstanding the 
long period during which he held the office of lord- advocate, 
he always declined a seat on the bench, to which he had the 
first claim, as he did not consider himself sufficiently qualified, 
as a practising lawyer, for the judicial office. He married 
Mary, daughter of Colonel Charles Stuart, hut by her had no 
issue, and on his death the baronetcy became extinct. 

Kattkay, a surname derived from the barony of that 
name in Perthshire. So far back as the reign of Malcolm 
Cannmre, (1057-1093) the family of Rattray of Rattray and 
Craighall are said to have existed in that county (Nisbct, vol. 
i. p. 130). In the reigns of William the. Irion and Alexander 
II., lived Alanus de Rattrieff, as the name was then spelled, 
whose son, Sir Thomas do Rattrieff, was knighted by Alex- 
ander III. By Christian, his wife, the latter acquired part 
of the lands of Glencaveryn and Kingoldnmi, in Forfarshire. 
In the Register of the Abbacy of Arhroatn, there is a per- 
ambulation, of date 1250, between that, convent and Thomas 
de Rattrieff, about the latter lands. He left two sons, Eus- 
tatius and John. The former was father of Adam de Rat- 
trielf, who, in 1292, with other Scots barons, was compelled 
to submit to Edward I. He is mentioned both in Pry line's 
Collections and Kymer’s Food era. In 1290, he was again 
forced to swear allegiance to the English king. He died be- 
fore 1315. His son, Alexander de Rat trie, was one of tbe 
barons of the parliament held at Ayr that year to settle the 
succession to the crown. Dying issueless, lie was succeeded 
by his brother, another Eustatiws de liattrie, who, in the 
parliament of Perth, August 1320, was falsely accused of 
being concerned in the conspiracy of Sir William Soulis and 
Sir David Brechin against Robert the Bruce, Imt fairly 
acquitted. 

His son John de Rattray, living in the reign of David II., 
was father of tho next proprietor after him, — John de Rat- 
tray, who died at the close of the reign of James I. The 
son of the latter, Patrick de Rattray, living in .145(5, was 
father of Sir Sylvester Rattray of that ilk, who was appoint- 
ed one of the ambassadors extraordinary to treat, with the 
king of England, for which he obtained a safe- conduct, dated 
12th June 1463. He sat in the parliament of 1481, and is 
represented as having had great influence at court. His 
wife’s name was Alison Hepburn. His son, Sir John Rat- 
tray of Rattray, was knighted by James IV. By his wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of James, second Lord Kennedy, he had 
three sons and one daughter. His eldest son, John, an officer 
iu the Dutch service, married Margaret Abercrombie, but 
died in Holland before his father, without issue. Patrick, 
the second son, succeeded to the estate, as did also, after 
him, the youngest son, Sylvester. The daughter, (irizel, 
married John Stewart, third earl of Athol, of that name. 
On Sir John’s death, the earl laid claim to a portion of the 
Rattray estate, as husband of his only daughter, and, at the 


head of a large body of his retainers, forcibly took possession 
of the castle of Rattray, and carried off the family writs. 
Patrick, the then proprietor, retired to the castle of Craighall, 
which he gallantly and successfully defended. The old 
castle of Rattray, near Blairgowrie, the ancient stronghold of 
the family, is now in ruins. At Craighall, tho move modern 
seat of the family, there is some beautiful cliff scenery. 
‘“The house,” (AV/o Statistical Account -Perthshire. Arti- 
cle Rattray ,) “is situated mi the top of a rock, about. 214 
feet, almost, perpendicular above the Ericlit. Craighall is 
accessible only in front, which is from the south, and on each 
side of the entrance a little in advance of the house are two 
round buildings, evidently intended for protection, with some 
openings for missile weapons, as if for the use of archers - a 
mode of defence very common in former ages." 

In the summer of 1793 Craighall was visited by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, accompanied by bis friend William Clerk, the bro- 
ther of John Clerk, Lord Khlin, a relative of the Rattray 
family. Lockhart says: “ From the position of this striking 
place, as Mr. Clerk at once perceived, and as the author af- 
terwards confessed to him, that of the Tully Voolan (in Wa- 
vcrley) was very faithfully copied, though in the description 
of- the house itself, and its gardens, many features were 
adopted from Bnmlsfield and Ravelstoue, Mr. Clerk lias 
told me that lie went through the lirst chapters of Waverley 
without more than a vague suspicion of the new novelist, 
but. that when he read the arrival at Tully -Voolan, bis sus- 
picion was at once converted into certainty, and he handed 
the hook to a common friend of his and the author’s, saving, 
‘This is Scott’s -and I’ll lay a bet you’ll iind such and such 
things in the next, chapter.’ In the course of a ride from 
Craighall, they had both become considerably lagged and 
heated, and Clerk, seeing the smoke of a clarhun a little way 
before them, ejaculated — ‘ How agreeable if we should here 
fall in with one of those signposts where a red lion predomi- j 
nates over a punch-howl!’ The phrase happened to tickle i 
Scott’s fancy— he often introduced it on similar occasions af- 
terwards— anil at the distance of twenty years (when the 
authorship of the Waverley novels was still a mystery) Mr. 
Clerk was at no loss to recognise an old acquaintance in tho 
‘huge bear’ which ‘predominates’ over the stone basin in I 
the courtyard of Baron Rradwurdine.” The Athol family con- 
tinued to possess the greater part of the lands of Rattray 
until about the beginning of the 17th century, when they were 
evicted from them by an appraising at the instance of Sir 
Robert Crichton of Ohmic. 

Svlvestcr Rattray, on succeeding his brother, Patrick, en- 
deavoured to get himself served heir to his father arid bro- 
thers at Perth, the county town of the shire in which his 
lands were situated, but found it impossible, because, as the 
writ hears, the earl of Athol and his friends are “magna? po- 
testatis et fort it mlniis" in Lliat town. He applied, in conse- 
quence, to King James V., and obtained from his majesty a 
commission under the great seal to have service done at Dun- 
dee, dated at Edinburgh, 17th October 1533. He was ac- 
cordingly served heir to his father and two brothers in the j 
barony of Craighall and Kyneballoeli, and infeft therein in 
Dundee in 1534. 

His son and successor, David Rattray of Craighall and 
Kvncballoch, served heir to his father in 1554, had two sons, 
George and Sylvester, tho latter minister at Auc.litergaven 
and ancestor of Rattray of Dalnoon. The elder son, j 
George Rattray of Craighall, succeeded his father, in the j 
commencement of the reign of James VI. He was succeed- j 
ed by bis sou, Sylvester, who was inleft in all his father’s 
lands by a charter under the great seal, dated 2Gth October 
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1(504. Sylvester had two sons, David and Sylvester. The 
latter, who was hred to the church, was progenitor of the 
Kattravs of Persie. 

The elder son, David Rattray of Craighall, was served 
heir to his father, 2‘2il June 1(513, and died soon after, leav- 
ing a son, Patrick. This gentleman, upon his own resigna- 
tion, got a charter under the great seal from Charles I., dated 
28th February 1G 18, of the lands of Craighall, Kyneballoch, 
and others, containing a Novodnrnits, and erecting them into 
i a free barony, to be called Craighall and Rattray, in all time 
[ coining. Hy his wife, Anne Drummond, daughter of John, 

1 second Lord Madertv, lie had, with a daughter, married to 
Ogilvy of Ralfour, a son, James Rattray of Craighall. The 
latter was father of Dr. Thomas Rattray of Craighall, a man 
of singular piety and learning, who was served heir to his fa- 
: tlier, before the sheriff of Perth, 1 3th July 1(592. He died 
j in 1713. He had two sons and three daughters. The eldest 
j daughter, Margaret, married, in 1720, the celebrated Dr. 
j John Clerk, president of t he Royal College of Physicians, 

I Edinburgh, and for more than thirty years the first medical 
I practitioner in Scotland. (See vol. i. page G53, article 
! Clkhk. of Pennycuik.) 

The third son, David Clerk, M.D.'of Edinburgh, physician 
to the Royal Infirmary of that city, died in 1708, leaving two 
sons, James ami Robert. The elder son, James Clerk, born 
3d December 17G3, succeeded to Craighall Rat tray, in right, of 
his grandmother, ami assumed tlm additional surname of Rat- 
tray. He was an eminent advocate at the Scottish bar, and in 
Ills latter years one of the barons of the court of Exchequer in 
j Scotland. He died 29th August 1831. He had married, 

J 3d January 1791, Jane, only daughter of Admiral Duff’ of 
! Fettercsso, and with one daughter, .lane, wife of William M. 
Hay, second sou of Hay of Newton, he had a sou and suc- 
cessor, Robert Clerk Rattray, Esq. of Craighall Rattray. 
This gentleman died 27th October 1851, leaving, with four 
daughters, two sons, James, who succeeded him, and Adam, 

I an officer in the 92<1 regiment. 

Sylvester Rattray, M.D., a physician m Glasgow, was the 
author of the following medical works : ‘ Amlitus Novus ad 
occultas Sym pat hire Causas Inveiiiendas per Principia Phi- 
losophise - naturalis ex Fermentarnm artiticiosa Anatomist 
lmusta, Pat-efactus.’ Glasgow, 1658, 8vo. Inserted in the 
Theatrum Sympstthetieum, Nuremberg, 1GG2. ‘Prognosis 
Medica ad usum Praxeos facili methodo digcstsi.* Ghisgow, 
1GGG, 8 vo. 

.Isuncs Rattray, lieutenant 2d grenadiers Rcngal army, 
published a work entitled 1 The Costumes of the Various 
Tribes, Portraits of Lsulies of Rank, celebrsited Princes and 
Chiefs, Views of the Principal Fortresses and Cities, and In- 
terior of the Cities and Temples of Afghanistan, from original 
drawings.’ London, 1848, folio. 

The family of Rattray of Harford house, Warwickshire, is 
a branch of the ancient Scottish house of the name, being 
descended from James Rattray, Esq. of Runnygullion, Drim- 
mie, and Corb, Perthshire. This gentleman, the son and 
heir of Sir Rullion Rattray of Runnygullion, was an adherent 
of the Stuarts, and in 1 745 took up arms in support of the 
cause of the Pretender. Ho was among the last to leave the 
field of Culloden, and with his brother-in-law, Sir James 
Kinloeh of Kinloch, he hastened to Driimnie, in the parish of 
Longforgan. There he was captured by the government sol- 
diery, and conveyed a prisoner to Loudon. At his trial, he 
was advised to plead, in his defence, us many of the prison- 
ers did without effect, that he was forced, against his will, to 


join the rebel army. This plea made no impression on the 
judges, and the jury were about to retire, when a stranger 
rushed into the court, and earnestly exclaimed, “ My lords, I 
beg to be heard on behalf of James Rattray, the prisoner at 
the bar.” The judges, after sbme hesitation, consented to 
receive his evidence, when lie declared upon oath that, on 
one occasion, while travelling through Perthshire in the exer- 
cise of his vocation, collecting a coarse kind of flax, called 
beards, lie was benighted on the road, and, arriving at Drim- 
mie, he was there received by the prisoner, and hospitably 
entertained with the servants of the family ; and that he sub- 
sequently saw the prisoner handcuffed in the custody ot the 
rebel army, from his refusal to join them. Inconsequence 
of this man’s evidence, the jury returned a verdict of not 
guilty. The witness immediately disappeared without speak- 
ing to any one, and was never afterwards seen by any of the 
family. 

REII), William, poet and song-writer, was 
born at Glasgow, 10th April, 1764. He was the 
son of Robert Reid, baker in that city, and Chris- 
tian Wood, daughter of a fanner at Gartmore, 
Perthshire. lie received a good education, and 
was first employed in the type-foundery of Mr. An- 
drew Wilson, (see page 614 of this volume), lie 
afterwards served an apprenticeship with Messrs 
Dunlop and Wilson, booksellers in Glasgow. In 
1790 he commenced business as a bookseller in 
partnership with Mr. James Brash, (born 1st Jan- 
uary 177)8, died 9th October 1835,) and for a pe- 
riod of twenty-seven years they carried on a suc- 
cessful business, under the firm, well known in 
their day, of Brash and Reid. Between the years 
1795 and 1798, they issued, in penny numbers, a 
small publication under the title of ‘ Poetry, Ori- 
ginal and Selected,’ which extended to four vol- j 
nines. In this publication several pieces of Mr. | 
Reid were inserted. Most of his compositions 
were of an ephemeral kind, and no separate col- 
lection of them was ever printed. Ilis partner, 
Mr. Brash, also contributed two or three origi- 
nal pieees to its pages. Mr. Reid died at Glas- 
gow, 29th November 1831. 

From an obituary notice which appeared in the 
Glasgow papers, soon after his death, the follow- 
ing is extracted : “In early and mature life Mr. 
Reid was remarkable both for vivacity, and no 
mean share of that peculiar talent which, in Scot- 
land, the genius of Burns and its splendid and 
dazzling course seemed to call forth in the minds 
of many of his admiring countrymen. He not 
only shared in the general enthusiasm the appear- 
ance of that day-star of national poetry elicited 
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but participated in his friendship, and received 
excitement from his converse. In Scottish song, 
and in pieces of characteristic humour, Mr. Reid, 
in several instances, approved himself not unwor- 
thy of either such intimacy or inspiration. These 
are chiefly preserved in a collection, entitled, 
‘ Poetry, Original and Selected,’ which appeared 
under the tasteful auspices of himself and partner. 
It is now scarce, but highly valued. Even, how- 
ever, when it shall have altogether ceased to be 
known but to collectors, many of the simple and 
beautiful lines of Mr. Reid’s earlier compositions, 
and racy, quaint, and original thoughts and ex- 
pressions of his riper years, will cling to the gen- 
eral memory. Perhaps, of these, the humorous 
will bo the longest lived.” 

In Stenhouse’s edition of Johnson’s Musical 
Museum (6 vols. 8vo, Edinburgh, 1839) are 
some additional stanzas, by Mr. Reid, of ‘ My 
ain kind Deary, 0, ’ grounded on the old 
verses of ‘The Lea-rig and of ‘Canid Kail in 
Aberdeen,’ in continuation, lie also wrote some 
additional stanzas to ‘John Anderson my Jo,’ 
and the fine songs of ‘ Fair modest Flower,’ ‘ Kate 
o’ Gowric,’ ‘Upon the Banks of flowing Clyde,’ 
and a portion of ‘ Of a’ the Airts the wind can 
blaw.’ jh the edition of Burns’ Poems published 
by Fullarton & Co., and edited by tin; Ettrick 
Shepherd and Motherwell the poet, the latter has 
inserted (vol. v. p. 282) a ‘ Monody on the Death 
of Robert Burns,’ by Mr. Reid, of whom it is 
stated, in a note, that he “ was a most enthusias- 
tic admirer of Burns, possessed a rich fund of 
native humour, and was the author of several po- 
ems in our vernacular dialect that merit preser- 
vation.” 

Mr. Reid married Elizabeth, daughter of James 
Henderson, linen printer, Ncwhall, who, with two 
sons and five daughters, survived him. 

REII), Sin William, K.C.B., a distinguished 
public olliccr, eldest son of the Rev. James Reid, 
minister of Kinglassic, Fifeshire, was born there 
in 1791. lie was educated at Musselburgh, and 
was afterwards sent to Woolwich Royal military 
academy, to be trained for the corps of Royal En- 
gineers. He obtained his first commission 10th 
February, 1809, and was engaged during the last 
four years of the war in the Peninsula, under the 


duke of Wellington, lie was at the three sieges 
of Badajoz, where he was wounded, the siege of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, where he was again wounded, 
the siege of the Forts and the battle of Salaman- 
ca, the sieges of Burgos and San Sebastian, at the 
latter of which he was a third time wounded, and 
at the battles of Vittoria, Nivclle, Rive, and Tou- 
louse. At the peace he served on the coasts ol 
America under General Lambert, until the termi- 
nation of the war there, and rejoined the British 
army in Belgium in 1815. The following year he 
served in the expedition under Lord Exmouth, 
against Algiers. For some years he was adjutant 
of the corps of sappers. 

In 1888, being then lieutenant-colonel, he was 
appointed to the governorship of the Bermudas, 
where he introduced many important and benefi- 
cial improvements. On his arrival there he found 
agriculture far behind; corn and hay were im- 
ported. There was little fruit. Bitter citron- 
trees grew everywhere, and in sight of the gov- 
ernment-house was a wide swamp. Colonel Reid 
immediately set about amending all this. Ho 
grafted a sweet orange on a bitter citron-tree in 
front of the government-house. It bore good 
fruit, and in due time all the bitter trees were 
grafted, lie drained the swamp, imported ploughs, 
had ploughing taught, gave prizes for the best 
productions, and, in 1846, held a grand agricultu- i 
nil fete in a line dry meadow-field — the old swamp. | 
It was emphatically said of him, that “ he gave j: 
new spirit to the people, showed them how to 
work out their own prosperity, changed the face 
of the island, took great interest in popular edu- 
cation ; and won the title of ‘ the Good Governor,’ 
by which he became affectionately remembered in 
Bermuda.” II is government of Bermuda was the j 
subject of an article, entitled ‘ A Model Govcr- j 
nor,’ in Dickens’ ‘ Household Words.’ j 

In 1816, Colonel Reid was appointed governor j 
of the Windward West India Islands, where, ! 
also, by his firm and conciliatory conduct, he |! 
gained the - confidence and good will of the entire ; 
population. In 1818, lie returned to England, |j 
and in the following year was appointed com- jj 
manding engineer at Woolwich, and directed the jj 
engineer officers and sappers and miners at the 1 
great Exhibition at London in 1851. On the re- j 
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I Bignatlon of Mr. Robert Stephenson, Colonel Reid 
' was requested by the Royal Commissioners to be- 
come, in his room, chairman of the executive 
committee, and the success of the Exhibition, in 
* its early stages particularly, and above all, in its 
punctual opening, at the appointed time, was, in 
a great degree, owing to his tranquil energy and 
determination. He declined all remuneration for 
| his services, and in September of that year he re- 
! ceivcd the unsolicited appointment of governor of 
Malta. On that occasion he was created a knight 
commander of the Bath. On 30th May 185G, he 
became major-general. In 1857 be returned to 
England. 

1 1 is name will be enduringly known for his 
valuable labours in aiding the investigation of the 
law of storms, by a careful analysis of the various 
hurricanes of the Atlantic and Indian oceans. 
When employed as major of engineers in Bar- 
badoes, restoring the buildings ruined in the hur- 
ricane of 1831, he was led to inquire into the his- 
tory of former storms; but the West Indian records 
contained little beyond details of losses in lives 
aud property, and furnished no data whereby the 
true character or the actual courses of these 
storms might be investigated. In the ‘American 
Journal of Science,’ a paper by Mr. Rcdtield had 
appeared, on the ‘ Gales and Hurricanes of the 
North Atlantic,’ a copy of which came under the 
notice of Colonel Reid. Impressed with the im- 
portance of the subject, he became satisfied of the 
rotative character and determinate progress of 
these storms as maintained by Mr. Rcdfield, and 
having been able to devote more attention to these 
inquiries, he published, in 1838, his first paper 


‘ On Hurricanes,’ in the second volume of ‘Pro- 
fessional Papers of the Royal Engineers.’ His 
valuable work, entitled ‘ An Attempt to ffeevelopa 
the Law of Storms by means of Facts arranged 
according to Place and Time,’ appeared the same 
year, and three large editions of it rapidly issued 
from the press. A more extensive work, entitled 
‘The Progress of the Dcvelopemcnt of the Law of 
Storms and of the variable Winds, with the practi- 
cal Application of the subject to Navigation,’ was 
published in 1819. The work is not merely a 
theoretical investigation, but of eminently practi- 
cal value to all who have to navigate in the seas 
both of the East and West Indies. The mind of 
Sir William Reid was one that could not be idle, 
or fail to be impressed with any phenomena either 
of the natural or moral world with which he was 
brought into contact. He possessed the placid 
and calm temper of a true philosopher, combined 
with a rare talent for conducting business. He 
died in London, in the end of October, 1858. He 
had married a daughter of Mr. Bolland of Clap* 
ham, and left five daughters. 


s 

StatiMOKooR. In the 2d vol. of this work, p. 99, it is 
stated that the title of earl of Dundee, conferred in 1660, 
on John Scrimgeour, 3d Viscount Dudliope, constable of Dun- 
dee, is extinct. It is but in abeyance or dormant. The pa- 
tent of the earldom not being on record, its limitations are not 
known. The titles of Viscount Dudliope and Baron Scrimgeour, 
conferred on Sir John Scrimgeour of Dudliope, Nov. 15, 1641, 
were to him and the heirs male of his body, whom failing, to. 
lieirs male whatsoever. 


THE END. 







